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ART.  l-THE  SOUTH  AND  HER  REMEDIES. 

As  a  public  joomaliBt,  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  we  haTa 
never  hesitated,  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  aver  openly  and  boldly  our  opinions 
upon  the  great  questions  which  are  now  shaking  the  pillars  of  the  Federal  Union. 
We  believe  that  the  position  of  the  South  is  one  of  extreme  peril — that  taking 
counsel  from  her  distracHonSf  her  opponents  have  been  gathering  strength,  and 
will  soon  be  irresuHbU;  that  no  sense  of  **  returning  justice'^  has  yet  been  ex- 
hibited by  them ;  that  no  olive  branch  of  peace  has  been  tendered,  which  may 
with  safety  be  accepted;  and  no  earnest  afforded  at  all  satisfactory  of  future  re- 
pose and  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  these  are  our  views,  ther^  are  others,  we  know,  who  think 
differently,  and  among  them  some  of  our  most  valued  friends,  whose  patriotism 
and  eminent  characters  place  them  above  all  suspicion.  We  cannot  denouncer 
but  must  respect  their  differences  of  opinion,  and  accord  to  them  a  faithful 
hearing. 

In  such  a  spirit  we  publish  the  annexed  paper.  It  is  the  voice,  without  doubt, 
of  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Southern  people,  and  has  an  undeniable  right 
to  be  heard  through  the  pages  of  a  magazine  like  ours,  which  belongs  to  no  state 
nor  party,  but  professes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  eTUire  South.  In  the  same  spirit 
we  shall  publish  an  ariswer,  if  it  be  furnished  to  us,  from  any  competent  source. 
Heaven  send  the  South  moderation,  yet  firmness  and  decision ! — respect  for  the 
constituted  authorities,  yet  regard  for  her  own  peerless  honor,  rights  and  Hberties^ 
in  this  fearful -crisis ! — [Editob.] 

For  years  past  it  has  been  evident,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Republic  lay  in  tiie  different  views  taken  by  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  states,  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 
Since  the  question  was  first  mooted,  upon  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  the  elements  of  sectional  strife  have  existed ;  for  a  time, 
apparently  inactive,  or  nearly  so,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  day 
1  VOL.  n. 
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by  day  gathering  strength ;  and  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  Southern  states,  during  this  time,  have  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  true  state  of  things.  Tbey  have  slumbered, 
undisturbed,  as  if  imconcemed,  at  the  threatening  mutterings  of  the 
storm.  They  have  acted  as  if  they  did  not  observe  the  advanoing 
public  opinions  of  the  North,  and  of  the  world,  upon  the  subject,  of  all 
others  the  most  vital  to  them.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  reprobation  of 
their  institutions  is  felt  in  foreign  countries  equally  as  strong  as  in  some 
parts  of  our  own.  Our  domestic  policy  is  condemned  in  Europe,  in 
terms  as  violent  as  those  used  by  tiie  Abolitionists  of  the  North.  We 
still  think  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  notions  of  the  former,  though 
at  times,  indignation  at  wanton  insults  is  deeply  excited.  So  we  have 
tliought  we  could  disregard,  and  practically  have  disregarded,  the  evi- 
dences presented,  of  the  deep  hostility  planted  in  the  Northern  breast 
against  us,  and  our  systems  of  policy. 

It  is  true,  that  all  have  not  slumbered  so  soundly — some  from  time  to 
time  have  sounded  the  alarm ;  but  how  have  they  been  heeded  1  The 
pages  of  our  leading  periodicals  furnish  proof,  that  the  position  of  the 
South  has  been  pondered  upon ;  that  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ferior race  of  men  in  its  midst,  has  been  considered ;  that  its  duty  in 
relation  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  which  has  thrown  the  apple  of 
discord  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  has  been  sought  after ;  the  history 
of  the  great  social  revoluti<xis  in  Europe  has  been  explored,  to  aid 
our  people  and  our  legislators,  by  lessons  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  the  past ;  but  where  is  the  evid^ice  that  the  alarms,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  sounded,  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind  1 
What  system  of  legislation  has  been  adopted,  with  a  statesman-like 
foretiiought  of  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  our  position  ?  Instead  of 
boldly  looking  our  situation  in  the  &ce,  and  aided  with  all  the  lights 
in  the  power  of  history  and  calm  reflection  to  furnish  us,  acting  with 
the  consideration  tiiat  becomes  our  position,  but  too  oflen  mere 
haughty  denunciations  have  been  oast  upon  the  heads  of  our  malign- 
era,  and  exasperating  threats  of  resistance  to  their  unwarrantable  ag- 
gressions have  been  passed  by  our  state  authorities. 

Time  was  when,  by  a  wise  consideration  of  our  domestic  concerns, 
the  real  objections  to  our  systems  coidd  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
obviated,  and  the  feelings  of  those  worthy  of  attention  conciliated 
towards  us ;  not  that  the  right  to  dictate  to  us,  or  to  interfere  with 
our  a£&irs,  is  to  the  slightest  degree  admitted.  The  exclusive  control 
of  the  subject  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
We  must  maintain  it,  at  all  and  every  hazard.  The  first  attempt  to 
interfere,  or  even  to  advise,  must  be  promptiy  resisted ;  the  respon- 
sibility is  upon  us  alone,  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  must  rest 
with  us. 

Very  different  from  the  admission  of  such  a  right  to  interfere,  is 
the  adoption  by  our  own  authority  of  a  scheme  of  policy,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be,  to  disarm  objections ;  although  such  scheme  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objec- 
tions, and  its  end  may  have  been  to  disarm  them.  No  institution 
devised  or  regulated  by  man  is  perfect ;  the  defects  of  each  are  more 
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likely  to  be  disoov^red  by  its  ^lemies  dian  its  friends ;  and  wisdom 
is  not  above  taking  oounsel,  even  of  an  enemy.  I^  in  matters  of  po- 
litioal  oonoem,  an  error  can  be  removed,  or  an  advantage  obtained, 
duty  requires  of  the  authority  that  eontarols,  that  that  error  be  re* 
moved,  and  that  advantage  be  secured.  As  individuals,  and  as  so- 
cieties, men  are  so  connected,  that  they  must  govern  themselves  by 
principles  not  altogether  at  variance  with  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind.  Hie  common  judgment  of  men,  or  the  public  opinion  of  the 
society  with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact,  as  individuals,  is  a 
power  that  no  man  can  wholly  disregard.  So  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  in  national  affiiirs,  is  a  power  that  sooner  or  later  will  be 
heard ;  and  true  statesmanship  consists,  not  in  wantcmly  disregarding 
its  behests,  nor  in  blindly  following  them,  but  in  consulting  its  views, 
and  so  acting  as  to  avoid  a  shock  to  its  sense  of  right,  tUl  it  can  be 
enlightened  or  modified.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  this  truth  that 
political  wisdom  consists ;  and  it  i?  in  following  the  counsels  it  sug- 
gests, that  convulsions  are  escaped,  and  politick  security  obtained. 

It  may  not  agree  with  our  pride  of  independence  thus  to  act,  and 
probably  will  not  accord  with  the  feeling  of  tbe  times,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  this  truth ;  but  it  will  certainly  tend  to 
our  advantage  to  heed  the  lessons  of  experience,  however  unpalatable 
they  may  be. 

No  one  can  doubt,  but  at  this  time  the  public  mind  of  the  South 
is  greatly  exdted,  in  view  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  people  of 
the  Northern  states  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  excitement  has, 
as  it  were,  been  brought  to  a  head,  by  the  discussions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Congress  upon  Uie  admission  of  Califomia  to  the  Union, 
and  the  formation  of  governments  over  the  territories  recently  ac* 
quired  from  Mexico.  It  has  now  reached  such  a  point  as  to  render 
calm  consideration  of  our  position,  and  our  duties,  nearly  ou{  of  the 
question.  With  many,  the  time  for  an  examination  of  these  things 
itts  passed ;  they  have  no  thought  for  any  thing  but  resistance ;  the 
measure,  mode,  or  means  of  resistance  is  not  even  thought  of,  while 
the  consequences,  whether  advantageous  or  the  contrary,  &ve  scarcely 
received  the  sli^test  reflection.  In  the  midst  of  an  excitement  so 
&r  advanced,  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  course  of  conduct 
the  South  owes  it  to  herself^  and  to  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  Uie 
world,  to  adopt,  in  relation  to  her  domestic  institutions.  Perhaps  a 
sound  policy  would  dictate,  at  this  present  time,  that  nothing  in  that 
way  should  be  done  or  ev^i  said,  lest  it  give  countenance  to  the  as- 
sumed right  of  other  people  to  interf^e  in  our  affiurs.  Perhaps  an 
obstinate  silence  on  this  subject  is  now  the  course  of  prudence.  Let 
the  North  attend  to  its  business,  and  we  will  attend  to  ours,  is  tiie 
reply  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  make,  to  the  superfluous  charity 
thev  exhibit  towards  us. 

At  present,  the  point  to  which  the  Southern  mind  is  looking,  ia^ 
how  shall  we  act  in  the  now  state  of  things,  and  in  view  of  the  actual 
legislation  already  had  upon  the  svbject  of  controversy  ? 

A  series  of  la^s  have  been  passed  by  the  National  Legislature, 
embracu^  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  great  sections 
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of  the  country.  Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  propriety  of  these 
laws,  as  a  system  avowedly  proposed  to  settle  the  differences 
pending.  Some,  at  the  South,  think  the  effort  is  a^  d^al  to  her  o£ 
her  rights,  a  granting  of  the  whole  dispute  to  the  North,  and  that  in 
their  passage  Congress  has  been  recreant  in  its  duty  to  the  Southern 
states.  Others  do  not  discover  such  violation  of  duty  as  would  jus- 
tify resistance.  Probably,  however,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  states  see,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  serious  cause 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  ^1  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people 
of  the  South  to  do  something  to  arrest  aggressions,  and  if  need  be, 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  repel  them.  Unfortunately  we  can- 
not all  think  alike  on  the  means  to  be  employed.  Unhappily,  some 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  stung  too  deeply  by  the  reproaches 
and  insults  of  the  North,  and  violent  and  ultra  modes  of  redress  are 
openly  proclaimed. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  over-much  haste  is  shown.  We,  in  com- 
mon with  many,  believe  that  true  patriotism  does  not  yet  require  the 
agitation  of  the  severance  of  the  political  bonds  of  the  country,  much 
less  their  actual  destruction;  that  great  uncertainty  attends  the 
movements  now  sought  to  be  made,  and  undeniably  a  great  want  of 
unanimity.  If  a  majority  adopt  these  violent  means  of  redress,  a 
proscriptive  policy  towards  a  large  minority  must  result.  Oppression 
and  injustice  will  be  conmiitted  by  their  countrymen,  toward  South- 
em  men,  far  exceeding  the  injustice  complained  of  being  committed 
by  the  North.  The  dicta  of  a  majority  are  not  necessanly  the  deci- 
sions of  a  correct  reason,  and  do  not  of  themselves  righ^ully  chal- 
lenge obedience  at  the  hands  of  a  minority.  No  tyranny  is  so  oppres- 
sive as  that  of  a  majority  in  a  so-called  free  people^ — ^none  is  so  easily 
and  so  readily  exerted ;  none  for  which  redress  b  harder  to  be  found. 
The  absence  of  personal  responsibility,  in  such  cases,  removes  the 
firmest  barrier  that  has  or  can  be  erected  in  fevor  of  civil  liberty, 
and  to  which  the  most  despotic  monarch  must  pay  deference.  A 
majority,  in  a  community  such  as  ours,  may  become  the  most  op- 
pressive of  tyrants,  amenable  to  none,  injurious  alike  to  the  minority 
and  the  country  it  oppresses.  Symptoms  of  this  proscriptive  spirit 
are  even  now  beginnmg  to  show  themselves.  Witness  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  many  "  Southern  Bights  Meetings :"  the  possession 
of  power  by  such  men  would  be  the  signal  for  the  total  overthrow  of 
a  free  spirit'of  inquiry.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  political  concerns 
would  be  abolished.  All  who  differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority — 
from  those  who  seek  the  so-called  security  of  their  country,  would  be 
denounced  as  enemies  of  the  South.  All  that  prefer  a  continuance 
of  the  uni6n  of  the  states,  would  be  stigmatirod  as  traitors  to  the 
honor  of  the  state.  Words,  sacred  to  patriotism,  will  be  called  into 
free  use  by  the  dominant  majority.  The  minds  of  many  will  be 
thereby  inflamed,  their  judgment  clouded,  their  feelings  excited :  no 
name  will  be  too  base  to  be  applied  to  an  opp<ment  that  cannot  think 
with  them.  It  may  be,  no  violence  will  be  deemed  unjustifiable  to- 
wards those  thus  denounced  enemies  of  their  country. 

A  similar  spirit,  but  less  vindictive,  would,  doubtless,  arise  on  the 
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part  of  the  other  side,  if,  after  an  excited  struggle,  power  should  re- 
main with  them.  It  would  be  less  violent,  because  their  policy  is 
founded  on  more  moderate  doctrines  than  are  announced  by  their  op- 
ponents. Their  success,  too,  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or 
reorganization  of  the  pres^it  institutions  of  society.  Society  would 
not  by  them  be  thrown  from  its  regular  pathway — the  political  ma- 
dune  would  remain  in  its  accustomed  foundation.  Its  operations, 
doubtless,  would  become  more  yehem^it  than  usual,  but  not  so  ve- 
hement as  to  end  in  its  own  destruction. 

In  Republican  governments,  a  majority  must  of  necessity,  for  the 
sake  of  order,  rule ;  no  other  test  can  be  practically  applied  to  de- 
cide what  shall  be  the  rule  of  conduct,  than  the  number  of  persons 
that  forces  the  adoption  of  the  rule ;  if  that  number  be  a  majority, 
generally  it  may  be  considered  safe  to  regard  t^e  opinion  correct,  m 
ordinary  times  the  opinion  is  sufficiently  correct  to  be  acted  on  with- 
out much  misgiving.  Yet  there  are  many  cases  where  we  know  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  is  fundamentally  wrong.  In  such  cases  the 
minority  abide  by  that  judgment,  because  the  continued  good  order 
and  regularity  of  society  is  of  far  more  importance  to  them,  and  to 
the  nation,  than  is  the  establishment  of  the  correct  rule  in  that  par^^ 
ticular  case.  On  this  basis  avowedly  rests  the  authority  of  all  the 
American  governments.  This  prindple,  in  &ct,  lies  at  the  founda- 
doH  of  all  governments.  In  many  it  is  not  indeed  acknowledged ; 
in  many  it  is  dimly  seen ;  in  some  again,  it  is  seen,  but  the  military 
power  of  the  sovereign  so  &r  exce^  the  strength  of  the  subject^ 
that  practically  the  government  is  nearly  independent  of  the  govern- 
ed. Though  the  government,  even  in  that  case,  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  public  opinion  of  that  and  the  surrounding  countries,  it  is  so 
administered  that  open  conflict  with  that  opinion  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided.  A  direct  c<Hifliot  between  a  government  the  most  despotic 
and  powerful,  with  an  unanimous  deeply-seated  public  opinicMi  of  the 
nation,  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  well 
oj^anized  and  powerfuL 

Kepublican  forms  of  government  openly  acknowledge  this  prind^ 
pie,  and  base  their  organization  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  Yet 
even  in  these  governments  there  have  been  provided  some  security 
against  the  dangers  of  an  unjust  operation  of  the  rule. 

The  rule,  it  should  be  observed,  obtains  only  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  oi^anic  law  is  to  be  established^  After  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  established,  the  power  to  act,  to  carry  on  t^e  details  of 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  authority,  is  vested  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  till  the  veto  power  is  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  only 
a  single  mind,  aided  by  such  lights  as  his  knowledge  and  experience 
can  command. 

The  object  of  these  limitations  is  to  secure  the  community  against 
the  wild  acts  of  a  mere  multitude,  and  procure  the  result,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  measinres  that  are  proposed 
to  be  enacted. 

We  have  ordained,  for  our  still  greater  security,  written  Constitu- 
tions, that  are  supposed  to  represent  the  decisions  of  the  matured 
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judgment  of  the  whole  people  in  matters  competent  for  that  aiotiK>ritf 
to  decide,  and  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  those  rights  that  are 
inherent  in  man,  and  beyond  the  authority  of  all  earthly  powers.  No 
one  doubto  there  exist  such  rights.  Liberty  of  consdence  in  religious 
matters  is*  one ;  freedom  of  ofHnion  on  all  matters,  whether  of  seco* 
lar  or  religious  concern,  is  another  of  these  rights ;  and  they  remain, 
of  right,  undisturbed,  unless  t^ey  lead  the  holder  to  overt  acts  inju- 
rious to  society :  then  the  good  c^er  of  society  is  felt  to  be  of  more 
Talue  than  is  tiie  individu^  right  of  the  o^nding  mdiridual.  Ven 
Ae  protection  of  these  individual  and  collective  rights,  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  oiganized ;  they  are  meant  to  secure  justice,  a  universal  right 
to  all,  against  the  power  of  a  mi^rity. 

Government  has  been  said  to  be  of  divine  right,  and  so  it  is ;  but 
so  particular  form  of  govemm^it,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
can  for  itself  claim  this  right  as  belonging  to  itself  alone.  Society 
has  tiie  right  to  select  its  political  ibrm  of  government;  and  it  enacts 
laws  and  administers  justice,  by  a  right  inherent  in  it.  Its  right  to 
select  a  mode  of  government  is  under  no  limitation  from  any  source; 
it  may  exercise  that  power,  guided  alone  by  the  lights  of  its  own  rea- 
son. But  this  right  is  given  to  it  only  that  it  may  perform  a  duty. 
Its  duty  is  to  see  that  the  rights  of  each  individual  member  are  pro- 
tected and  enforced.  If  society  disregards  this  duty,  and  wantonly 
foree  on  the  individual  the  observance  of  rules,  simply  because  it  so 
wills,  or  because  the  majority  so  will,  it  violates  its  duty,  it  becomes 
a  tyranny,  its  ri^t  to  the  exercise  of  power  is  gone,  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  subject  becomes  a  matter  of  expediency  for  him  alone  to 
decide :  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  increases,  whose 
rights  are  disregarded,  or  (in  questions  of  policy  merely)  whose 
wishes  and  feel&gs  are  wantonly  disregarded,  the  expedienoyr  of  re- 
sistance increases,  and  revolution  against  the  established  government 
may  ensue ;  or  in  case  the  majority  are  for  resistance  to  an  already 
established  government,  the  right  of  the  minority  to  continue  the 
government  will  lead  to  a  struggle,  more  or  less  violent,  between  the 
motions. 

When  society  has  once  established  a  form  of  government  for  its 
w^-being,  a  certain  order  of  things  grows  up  under  it,  and  a  ^ock 
to  the  fabric  of  government  penetrates,  and  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
tiie  edifice ;  the  whole  frame  of  society  is  more  or  less  convulsed. 
The  continued  preservati<Hi  of  that  government  becomes  a  duty  upon 
all  its  subjects,  till  it  is  found  that  longer  submission  would  be  an  evO 
greater  than  could  result  from  its  overthrow ;  and  the  hope  of  benefit 
from  the  change  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  No  evil  can  result 
from  any  government  worse  than  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  if  anarchy 
must  ensue  upon  its  overthrow  only,  duty  requires  the  evil  govern- 
ment should  be  borne  with.  If  benefit  is  certain,  duty  requires  the 
diange.  If  it  be  doubtfiil,  duty  requires  submission,  with  efibrts  to 
remove  the  evil.  If  opinions  of  the  result  is  divided  among  the  citi- 
zens, duty  requires  that  neither  extreme  of  opinion  be  followed,  but 
that  a  medium  be  followed,  in  which  the  largest  possible  number 
may  unite,  till  circumstances  arise  that  change  me  division  of  opinion 
into  unanimity,  or  nearly  so.    When  that  exists,  we  can  hope  that 
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tbe  JHith  of  real  duty  is  found,  aiid  it  may  be  followed  dieerfullj  and 
oonndentl J.  ^^  In  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety/'  says  tbe 
wise  miuu 

These  reflections  furnish  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  in 
the  present  state  of  things  at  the  South. 

Doubtless  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  South  have  been  wantonly 
outraged^-doubtless  a  settled  spirit  of  hostility  has,  in  more  thfiji 
one  way,  been  evinced  by  citizens  of  the  North ;  and  there  are  there 
numy  men  who  are  wiling  to  disregard  the  guaranties  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  states,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  which  no  warrant  can  be  found.  They  have 
already  denied  obedience  to  a  portion  of  the  duties  enjoined  upoa 
them,  and  would  rejoice  at  a  change  of  the  Constitution  such  as  would 
sanction  a  direct  interference  in  our  internal  and  domestic  aflairs. 
They  have  even  set  up  a  higher  law  for  their  direction  and  guidance 
than  the  fundamental  Jkw  of  the  land — the  will  of  all  the  people ;  and 
thus  wickedly  attempt  to  absolve  their  conscience  from  obedience  to 
a  law  Uiey  have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  These  facts  present 
matters  for  serious  consideration,  and  if  the  Southern  people  could  be 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  North  all  felt  alike  in  these  respects, 
it  would  become  the  South  at  once  to  take  bold  steps  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  threatened  aggressions.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
.  istence  of  these  things  in  the  free  states,  justifies  them  in  preparing 
to  take  those  steps.  Thus  &r,  probably,  all  men  at  the  South  can 
willingly  go. 

But  here  the  division  begins.  Many  hope,  and  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  things  can  truly  be  averred  of  comparatively  a  smidl 
portion  of  the  NorUiem  people.  Others  think  and  assert,  that  the 
whole  body  is  infected,  and  justice  cannot  be  expected  at  their  hands — 
that  they  will  proceed  from  their  present  course  to  a  still  worse,  and 
cease  only  with  our  entire  destruction.  These  aver  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  already  been  broken,  and  our  rights  trampled  upon.  Those 
do  not  so  regard  the  acts  complained  of,  but  on  the  contrary,  assert 
they  can  see  in  them  no  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  thou^ 
some  parts  of  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress  are  highly  objection- 
able to  their  notions  of  propriety,  they  were  still  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact,  and  form  parts  of  a  system,  which  was  adopted 
avowedly  to  conciliate  the  honest  prejudices  of  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  country,  and  as  such  should  be  acknowledged. 

The  former  are  for  immediate  secession ;  for  throwing  off  all  con- 
nection with  those  they  deem  their  oppressors,  take  their  rights  in 
their  own  hands,  and  defend,  if  need  be,  their  new  position,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  The  latter  think  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
are  yet  sufHcient  to  their  defence ;  that  acts  of  oppression  have  not 
yet  been  committed  that  would  justify  extreme  measures,  and  still 
look  fondly  to  the  upion  of  all  the  states,  as  the  common  protector 
of  all. 

Whichever  of  these  parties  may  be  right,  they  are  both,  in  the 
main,  beyond  doubt,  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions ;  botfa 
patriotic ;  and  each  deems  the  course  it  recommends  the  one  proper 
to  be  pursued. 
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Hiese  parties  nevertheless  exist,  and  they  are  each  preparing  ta 
enlist  as  many  of  the  people  as  they  can  in  their  favor.  Words  of 
patriotism,  glowing  imaginatipns,  and  high-wrought  declamation,  will 
not  be  wanting  to  either,  and  each  will  have  some  fouiMlation  for  its 
assertions.  l%e  scene  depicted  may  still  be  true,  thoc^h  the  scene 
itself  changes  with  the  changing  position  of  the  observer. 

The  existence  of  these  parties  not  only  show  a  want  of  unanimity 
among  our  people,  but  that  very  division  of  sentiment  indicates  the 
course  that  will  eventually  be  pursued  by  the  people  themselves. 
I^tire  unanimity  of  belief,  where  room  has  been  left  for  inquiry,  ar- 
gues, and  in  general  may  be  said  to  establish,  the  truth  of  that  belief. 
For  no  institution  ever  yet  generally  existed  among  mankind,  that 
did  not  have  some  portion  of  truth  at  its  foundation ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  unanimity  an  opinion  receives,  so  is  the  proba- 
bility of  its  correctness,  where  means  of  investigation  have  been  af- 
forded. Where  conflicts  of  opinion  have  occurred,  the  result  has 
been,  events  have  finally  settled  in  a  course  between  the  two,  and 
it  will  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  relative 
numerical  strength  and  force  of  those  supporting  the  opinions  respec- 
tively. Like  an  object  acted  upon  by  two  mechanical  forces,  it  pur- 
sues a  line  marked  by  the  two  jointly.  These  remarks  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  questions  of  political  concern,  where  the  rule  of 
conduct  is  prescribed  according  to  the  number  of  voices,  and  they 
find  examples  in  the  histories  of  all  revolutions.  The  result  is,  in  fact, 
a  compromise  of  opinions ;  though  when  the  passions  of  men  are 
aroused,  violent  conflicts,  great  oppressions,  and  dire  calamities  often 
intervene  between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Success  may  ap- 
parently dieer  each  side :  it  is  but  temporary ;  the  conflict  was  ne- 
cessary  to  satisfy  men  that  neither  could  wholly  prevail.  Calamities 
were  necessary  to  teach  them  the  folly  of  resorting  to  brute  force  to 
establish  political  opinions. 

History  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Cannot 
men  now  learn  the  philosophy  from  the  example,  without  furnishing 
another  example  from  their  own  history  ?  Cannot  we  of  the  South 
now  avoid  the  dangers,  that  would  certainly  ensue,  were  we  to  con- 
tinue divided  ?  Some  of  these  evils  have  already  been  mentioned — 
the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice  committed  upon  our  own  citi- 
zens— of  proscription  for  politiciEtl  sentiments — disregard  of  the  duties 
of  justice  and  diarity — evils  that  may  be  wofully  increased,  if  acts  of 
violence  be  committed ;  leading  to  civil  war  at  home,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  neighboring  powers  in  our  domestic  quarrels. 

Cannot  we  of  the  ^uth  take  measures  to  find  what  is  the  path  of 
conduct  that  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  country  would  point  to, 
as  the  one  the  wants  of  the  case  demanded  should  be  pursued  ^ 
Once  found,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  danger  in  following  it.  The 
united,  peaceful  course  of  a  great  people,  moving  firmly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  great  national  object,  would  carry  with  it  a  d^ree  of  moral 
force,  far  exceeding  in  influence  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected 
fipom  a  tumultuous  outbreak  of  the  passions.  Its  existence  would  be 
the  certain  evidence  of  the  success  that  must  attend  it. 
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ART.  n.-ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  WATER. 

Thk  poet  Willis,  in  his  admirable  play  of  "  Tortesa  the  Usurer,** 
makes  one  of  his  characters  anathematize  "water,"  because,  ever  since 
the  world  was  drowned  by  the  deluge,  it  had  tasted  of  sinners.  And  in 
real  life  we  have  heard  of  the  New-Hampshire  farmer,  who  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  temperance  orator  to  bear  witness  to  the  virtues  of 
water,  replied  very  gravely,  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  soiled 
linen,  but  when  there  arose  a  question  of  steady  drink,  he  voted  for 
rum !  Certain  it  is,  that  too  much  water,  like  too  much  turkey  at 
Qiristmas  time,  has  its  practical  disadvantages. 

CSiarles  Lamb's  well  Imown  witticism,  that  Hydropathy  was  worthy 
of  attention  from  its  antiquity — ^it  having  been  in  use  during  Noah^ 
time — ^was  but  an  intensified  horror  of  too  much  water.  Its  blessings 
are  great,  but  its  disadvantages  are  not  to  be  lightly  summed  up ; 
uid  hereon  we  drop  our  inkstand  by  way  of  a  clincher. 

Ask  the  mummies  now  carried  away  from  the  shadow  of  their 
country, — ^pyramids  into  the  recesses  of  village  and  city  museums, — 
whether  the  Nile  they  worshipped  so  gratefully  was  not  sometimes 
in  their  mortal  knowledge  a  decided  nuisance ;  whether  rheumatisms 
and  chills  and  fevers  did  not  sometimes  interfere  with  their  mortal 
appetite  for  rice  %  Ask  of  the  returned  Arctic  voyager  on  shore, 
whether  he  does  not  wish  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  view  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenoi  in  mid-winter  ?  Ask  the  captain  of  a  Canton  packet 
to  purchase  a  panorama  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  %  Summon  to  your 
library  the  shade  of  Sidney  Smith,  and  inquire  of  him  whether  or  no 
Mrs.  Partington,  who  6ombated  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom,  was  not 
the  widow  of  an  ex-keeper  of  the  Eddystone  light-house  ?  My  word 
for  it  (the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents  as  I  write,  and  a  painting  of 
a  shipwreck  staring  me  in  the  face  from  over  the  mantel-piece  oppo- 
site) the  mummy,  the  voyagers,  and  the  shade  of  the  humorist,  would 
shake  their  heads  ominously  at  the  water  pitcher  by 'the  reader's  el 
bow,  and  mutter,  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

We  may  laugh  at  the  sayings  of  the  dramatists,  and  of  the  rum- 
drinker  before  quoted ;  but  who  shall  positively  deny  that  the  first 
was  wrong,  or  the  latter  illiberal  %  I  never  could  find  that  Adam, 
and  Cain,  and.  Abel  drank  water,  or  worshiped  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  upon  earth.  Cain  feet  out  to  paddle  his  own  family  canoe,  it 
is  true,  but  what  ancient  geographer  points  out  the  lake  of  his  retri- 
butive travel  ?  Was  there  any  water  before  the  flood  ?  Did  not  the* 
deriders  of  Noah  mock  his  ark  because  they  could  not  understand  its 
use  ?  The  spies  praised  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not 
with  water  and  bull-frogs ! 

Water  has  been  deified  too  long.  The  Dagon  must  topple  from 
its  shrine,  because  the  Philistines  of  utilitarianism  have  rais^  up  an 
higher,  in  the  substances  of  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha :  topple 
from  its  shrine  of  universal  practicability,  I  mean  the  most.  And  as 
ohUdren  on  the  sea-cliflT,  r^eaders  may  have  a  fling  at  it. 

Water  boils  one's  potatoes,  it  is  true ;  but  your  true  cook  roasts 
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and  flies  them,  or  fonns  into  croquettes.  (A  thousand  blessings,  en 
passant,  to  the  Yankee  who  invented  the  steaming  of  vegetables  as  a 
means  of  cooking  them.)  Water  gives  us  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  the 
hour  on  rail-roads,  when  a  pow-wow  of  pine  sticks  smoke  their  pipes 
beneath  it ;  but  how  many  grave-stones  rise  into  the  air  over  sodded 
remains !  Water  floats  your  ships  and  damages  your  dry  goods. 
Water  draws  your  cup  of  Bohea,  but  it  weakens  your  milk.  It  drives 
us  to  the  expense  of  pilot-coats,  the  buying  of  umbrellas  "  for  ano- 
ther's use,"  the  disOguriug  ankles  with  mdia-rubber  over-shoes,  and 
makes  us  seek  refuge  in  Kellinger's  liniment  and  Mrs.  Jervis'  cold 
candy. 

My  good  fidend  Robert  Nosey  was  one  of  the  kind  who  never  could 
find  any  disadvantage  in  water.  He  had  been  bom  in  a  room,  the 
east  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  a  mill-dam ;  and  at  the  t€«ider 
age  of  five  he  had  been  out  *'  spearing"  killy-fish  m  the  neighboring 
brook,  with  his  grandmother's  largest  knitting  needle.  When  he 
grew  up  into  man's  estate  he  was  as  fond  of  water  as  ever,  and  daily 
took  his  sponge-bath.  One  New  Year's  Day  (we  were  boarding  to- 
gether as  bachelors,  and  his  sleeping  apartment  was  over  mine)  a 
friend  presented  him  with  a  portable  shower-bath,  of  an  improved 
kind,  just  patented.  I  saw  it  when  "  on  its  winding  way"  up  to  his 
dormitory,  and  it  looked  as  much  like  the  barrel  of  a  gigantic  tele- 
scope covered  with  muslin  as  any  thing.  A  height  of  twelve  feet ; 
a  shape  round  as  a  solid  circle ;  a  basin  at  the  top,  which  would  hold 
three  or  four  gallons  of  fluid ;  a  pump  at  the  side  to  force  these  salr 
Ions  upwards;  a  string  to  precipitate  the  water  downwards  when 
pulled ;  and  muslin  curtains  lined  with  oil-skin  inside,  behind  which 
one  might  retire  in  modest  security,  like  a  Circassian  beauty  in  a 
harem  tent. 

Of  course,  the  very  morning  succeeding  the  day  of  the  present,  the 
thing  has  to  be  tried ;  the  mid- winter  luxury  of  a  shower-bath,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  new  patent,  to  be  indulged  in !  Nosey  could  talk  of 
little  else  at  supper,  than  his  new  shower-bath ;  "  he  was  sure  he  never 
would  have  cold  feet  now,  nor  rheumatism ;  he  would  soon  take  an 
afiectionate  farewell  of  pilot  doth,  and  be  as  inured  to  the  changes  of 
weather  as  an  Osage  savage,"  etc,  etc. ;  and  loud  and  hearty  were  the 
congratulations  firom  all  Ws  fellow  boarders,  including  a  Mrs.  Griflin, 
whose  axioms  of  health  had  relation  to  the  taking  of  blue  pills,  (centen- 
nial preservers,  as  she  termed  them,)  and  held  all  other  remedies  for 
the  keeping  of  sound  health  in  perfect  contempt  But  she  could  not 
•  resist  such  a  shower-bath« — a  new  patent ! 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  about  daylight  by  a  tremen- 
dous bump  on  the  floor  (echoed  through  the  ceiling)  of  the  room 
above  me — of  a  bump  as  if  the  floor  yet  above  that  Imd  come  down 
on  a  sparring  match  with  its  neighbor,  and  was  giving  it  to  him  right 
and  left,  in  hearty  good  earnest,  with  an  armful  of  rafters  to  spare. 
I  listened,  and  heard  a  stifled  shriek,  followed  by  another  bump. 

Grasping  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  "  legging"  into  them  as  I  went 
along  in  search  of  humanity  in  distress— to  bound  up  stairs  and 
enter  Nosey's  room,  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  opening  the 
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door,  what  a  spectacle  was  presented !  All  I  remember  at  first  was^ 
rushing  to  a  trunk  hard  by,  and  roUing  over  its  brass  nails  in  an  agony 
of  lau^ter. 

On  the  floor  by  the  window  lay  my  water-loving  fri^d ;  his  head 
and  shoulders  peeping  firom  out  the  muslin  curtains  of  Ms  oversel 
shower-bath,  like  the  peak  and  jagged  sides  of  a  mountain  above  a 
thin  veil  of  mist.  Drops  of  ^ater  were  coming  from  his  hair ;  his 
taa»  was  rudiil  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  floor  was  a  miniature  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  strong  symptoms,  in  one  comer,  of  a  patent  bootjack 
swimming  off  in  fine  style. 

'*  Really,  Fred,  this  is  unkind,"  cried  Bob  to  m^, ''  making  sport  of 
misery — stop  your  laughing  and  help  me  up." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and  extricated  him  from  his  Marius-like  situ* 
ation  among  the  ruins,  (Fm  sure  he  looked  as  forlorn  as  the  exiled 
Roman  does  in  the  Art  iFnion  plate  !) 

He  scrambled  between  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and  sfaiyering  all 
over,  pointed  to  the  bath. 

I  raised  it. 

^  Deuce  take  the  horrid  thing !"  he  commenced ;  ^'  and  this  is  my 
reward  for  laying  awake  nearly  all  night,  waiting  for  the  day-light  to 
come,  and  thmking  of  the  luxury  awaiting  me.  Up  I  got  a  quarter- 
hour  since ; — John  had  just  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  two  pails  of 
water,  (on  my  soul  I  believe  the  rascal  had  been  icing  them.)  hi 
shorter  time  than  I  tell  of  it  I  pumped  the  water  into  the  basin ; 
got  inside ;  adjusted  the  curtains-  tightly ;  and — rashrman  that  I  was— 
pulled  the  string  with  a  jerk."  Here  he  shivered  all  over,  like  a  cap- 
tive prince  is  supposed  to  shake  in  ballads  and  choice  poetry,  wh^ 
the  fetters  are  being  placed  upon  him ;  and  then  ccmtinued,  '^  Down 
came  the  water  upon  me  like  a  torrent  from  Caucasus ;  it  was  as 
if  I  had  been  struck  with  an  iceberg,  and,  like  a  gallant  ship,  was  go- 
ing to  pieces !  Without  looking  well  for  the  opening  in  the  curtains^ 
I  made  a  spring  in  my  desperation — sprin^ng  against  the  curtain^ 
and  oversetting  the  deueed  machine,  while  I  fell  with  it." 

I  was  again  on  the  trunk,  rolling  witib  laughter,  and  my  fiiend 
swearing  ag^jn  at  my  unfeelhig  habit.  Of  course,  at  breakfast  time, 
everybody  (although  ignorant  of  Bob's  mishap)  was  inquiring  about 
the  bath. 

"  I  shall  have  to  send  it  away,"  answered  its  owner,  very  dryly ; 
*^  the  patent  is  a  fiulure,  fir  it  leaksJ^  It  was  fortunate  that  a  piece 
of  omelet  stuck  in  my  throat  at  this  juncture  and  stifled  my  lau^ 
ter,  or  the^X^  might  have  leaked  out  as  well  as  the  water. 

From  this  it  may  be  supposed,  that  my  friend  Nosey  took  an  ever- 
lasting disgust  to  water  in  general,  and  shower-baths  in  particular. 
But  1^  could  not  surrender  the  former,  although  he  openly  denounced 
the  latter.  It  became  a  theory  with  him  that  cold  bathing  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  bodily  economy  of  man.  He  now  swore  by 
warm  baths — vapor  baths — sulphur  badis,  &c.  &c. 

The  mercantile  houses  we  were  connected  with  sent  us  one  spring 
to  Ekigland  on  commercial  business.  We  went  by  packet-— Bob 
Nosey  and  I ;  and  the  fourth  day  out,  my- water<4oving  friend  caught 
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A  severe  cold  while  trolling  over  the  poop  with  a  bit  of  salt  pork,  in 
hopes  to  oatch  a  shark.  The  cold  was  a  kind  of  fish  he  did  not  like, 
and  he  "bethought  him  of  his  great  remedy,  the  vapor-bath.  But  this, 
tn  a  vessel  at  sea,  seemed  as  impossible  of  attainment  as  shooting 
marbles  on  a  treadmill.  However,  "  Bob"  was  never  disconcerted  at 
trifles.  Here  was  he  going  about  the  cabin,  wheezing  and  coughing 
like  a  fat  dog ;  a  vapor-bath  would*  cure  him,  and  a  vapor-bath  he 
would  have !  We  all  laughed  at  him ;  but  he  be^ed  us  to  suspend 
judgment,  and  went  out  for  deliberation,  and  was  seen  in  a  few  min- 
utes deep  in  consultation  with  the  cook. 

Keeping  within  ^^  social  hall,"  as  the  narrow  passage-way  from  the 
deck  to  the  cabin  was  called,  we  had- a  good  look  out  upon  his  oper- 
ations. He  had  rolled  out  an  empty  water-cask,  and  was  cutting  out 
a  hole  in  the  "  head"  of  it  Presently  he  jumped  into  the  cask  and 
commenced  disrobing ;  tossing  his  clothes  out  upon  the  forecastle 
(latchway.  Forward  came  the  cook ;  while  some  of  the  sailors,  idling 
in  the  vicinity,  looked  on  in  strange  amazement,  as  our  friend  looked 
upon  them  in  turn,  with  gaze  expressive  of  interested  satisfaction, 
liie  cook  was  heading  his  body  in,  sans  the  head,  as  if  he  were  a 
Oiinese  male&ctor  about  to  undei^o  the  tub  punishment  It  was 
dear  now  that  the  hole  in  the  head  was  to  keep  his  neck  in  place,  and 
keep  down  the  vapor  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 

But  how  was  that  to  get  in  ? 

Next  came  the  cook,  bringing  one  of  the  inmiense  teakettles  of  the 

Selectmg  a  small  cask,  (it  was  evident  he  was  acting  implicitly 
under  instructions  the  while,)  the  cook  sat  the  kettle  upon  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  insert  the  nozzle  of  the  spout  well  through  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cask.  The  water  was  boiling  hot,  and  the  moment  the  steam 
touched  "  Bob"  in  a  tender  place,  there  arose  over  the  still  ocean  a  cry, 
which  must  have  startled  the  Nautilus  in  its  frail  boat  miles  and 
miles  away ! 

The  man  at  the  wheel  was  in  a  position  to  well  observe  the  whole 
thing ;  and  what  wonder  if  his  attention  was  so  distracted  from  his 
duty,  that  he  suffered  the  ship  for  a  moment  to  come  broadside  to  the 
sea.  It  was  just  the  instant  that  the  steam  was  scalding  our  poor 
friend ;  and .  a  mountain  wave  from  the  sea-trough  plunged  over  the 
bows  of  the  ship  like  another  Niagara — ^lifting  up  the  cask  with  poor 
Bob  Nosey  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bottle  of  which  his  head  was 
the  stopper. 

And  over  the  bulwarks  went  cask.  Bob  and  all.  The  look  when 
the  steam  touched  him — ^the  look  in  the  old  time  when  happened  his 
shower-bath  mishap,  were  nothing  to  that  now  seen — and  se^a, 
meteor-like,  for  an  instant  on  his  countenance,  as  he  disappeared  over 
the  side. 

"  'Bout  ship !"  vodferated  the  mate,  who  had  been  eying  the  manoeu- 
vre, thus  disastrously  terminated  by  the  negligence  of  the  helms- 
man. 

And  "  'bout  ship"  it  was,  as  a  dozen  men,  at  a  look  from  the  captain, 
who  rushed  out,  mllowed  by  all  of  us,  sprang  to  the  boats. 
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Lookhig  out  from  the  quarter-deck,  we  saw  the  cask  plunging  an^ 
t>obbing  about  in  the  waves.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  not  very 
high,  and  the  water  running  into  the  bung-hole  weighted  the  lower 
end  of  the  cask,  and  enabl^  Bob  to  keep  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
Under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  a  ludicrous  sight !     * 

The  boat's  crew  soon  came  up  to  him  ;  unheaded  him ;  dragged 
him  out,  and  brought  iiim  on  board  more  dead  than  alive. 

Ever  afterwards  he  eschewed  vapor-baths,  as  he  had  tabooed  and 
anathematized  shower-baths.  But  not  the  steaming  nor  the  briny 
dip  he  had  in  his  marine  cask,  &;c.,  could  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
water.  By  and  by  he  got  the  idea  that  his  live^;  was  affected, 
and  was  persuaded  to  enter  an  hydropathic  hospital,  where  he  was 
ducked  and  played  the  douce  with,  and  rolled  up  in  wet  sheets  and 
flannel  counterpanes,  and  pounded  and  bent,  untU  it  became  a  matter 
of  doubt  Whether  he  was  to  be  left  with  any  liver  at  all — ^let  alone  an 
inflamed  one ! 

I  have  not  heard  from  him  this  many  a  day.  He  is  said  to  have 
traveled  to  ^e  Spas  at  Baden-Baden;  to  have  translated  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Ly  tton's  tract  on  the  Water  Cure  into  very  readable  Russian ; 
and  is  more  than  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Preissnitz, 
that  has  been  published  anonymously. 

But  wherever  he  is,  and  if  chancing  to  meet  this  little  essay,  should 
oall  all  these  mishaps  to  mind,  I  conjure  him  to  fill  a  glass,  as  I  do, 
at  parting  with  the  reader,  in  the  most  fruity  of  "  Dudley  Bean's'' 
port  wine,  to  the  "  Disadvantages  of  Watbb." 


ART.  IIL-SUPPOSmriOUS  REVIEWS, 

TIKBBA  DB  GUERRA. — ^NO.  HI. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  these  papers  to  follow  our  Anglo- 
Spanish  author  through  the  sometimes  dull  details  of  his  book  ;  but 
before  quoting  the  passages  we  have  penciled,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  prison  he  was  literally  caged  in  for  the  time,  with 
(subsequent)  permission  to  go  sight-seeing  under  the  ciceronage  of  a 
very  unprepossessing  native. 

"  The  room  was  quite  empty,  but  at  the  farther  end  appeared  another 
door,  on  pushing  v^ich  I  discovered  my  prison,  whether  by  design  or 
not,  was  less  contracted  than  1  had  supposed.  A  few  stone  steps  led 
to  a  terrace,  feelow  which  appeared  another,  neglected  in  culture,  but 
absolutely  loaded  with  flowers,  from  the  gorgeous  scarlet  blossoms 
of  several  species  of  cactus,  to  the  faint  blue  balls  of  the  mimosa. 
The  terraces,  enclosed  by  strong  network,  had  formed  an  aviary  on  a 
grand  scale ;  there  were  traces  of  wajks  among  the  dwarfed  trees, 
and  tracing  one  of  these  to  its  termination,  through  the  open  screen, 
a  broad  square  or  court  was  visible,  with  the  great  teocalli  close  at 
hand.  The  setting  sun  shone  full  on  the  front  and  side,  and  I  saw 
distinctly  the  lineaments  of  the  hideous  idol  seated  in  a  crouching 
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poflture,  the  mouth  op^  and  tongue  loUing  out,  and  on  the  summit 
a  small  structure  like  a  dwarfish  temple.  During  the  night  I  fre> 
quently  heard  the  sound  of  a  horn,  and  a  voice  repeat  a  few  unknown 
words  in  the  direction  of  this  temple ;  and  the  sonorous  call  &lling 
from  aloft  through  the  stillness  of  tlie  dark  hours,  enhanced  the  solem- 
nity attaching  to  the  large  deserted  building  in  which  I  was  immured: 
these  criers  were  the  teopixqui  (priests)  who  announced  the  passing 
time,  from  sunset  to  sunrise." 

And  again — ''  A  strong  wall  formed  one  side  of  the  cage,  and  the 
three  others  were  enclosed  hy  the  copper  net,  which  I  found,  on  ap- 
proachiug,  to  b^  not  as  I  had  at  first  supposed  of  mere  wire,  but  stout 
rods  three  or  four  inches  apart.  None  but  laige  birds  could  have 
been  confined  here,  and  this  conjecture  was  confirmed  hj  a  gauze* 
like  screen,  visible  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  palace :  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  occupied  by  a  wilderness  of  tropical  flowering 
and  fruitpbearing  plants;  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  this  ve- 
ffion,  owing  to  its  sheltered  position  and  nearness  to  the  equator, 
mdudng  successive  vegetation,  so  that  ripe  fruits  and  young  blossoms 
repeatedly  load  a  single  branch.  On  the  third  side  the  view  was  con- 
tracted by  a  thick  grove  of  wide-spreading  trees,  and  the  fourth  com- 
manded the  broad  area  in  front  of  the  teocalli ;  in  the  full  light  of 
day  this  last  exhibited  numerous  details,  which  had  escaped  my  at- 
tention the  preceding  afternoon.  The  base  of  the  structure  was  little 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  the  intervening  court  appearing 
imevenly  divided  by  parallel  walls  scarcely  hip  high,  extendu^  from 
the  foot  of  the  first  slope  to  the  belt  of  trees  forming  a  boundary  on 
two  sides ;  the  teocalli  itself  resembled  a  steep  pyramid,  composed 
not  of  series  of  steps,  but  of  six  terraces,  of  smaller  diameter  and 
greater  altitude  as  they  approached  the  summit,  stuccoed  white  ex- 
ternally, and  diversified  by  two  rows  of  hieroglyphics  p^ted  on  the 
front,  and  a  shallow  trench,  which  ran  from  the  feet  of  the  idol  to  the 
plain,  descending  from  steep  to  steep  in  a  straight  line.  This  idol 
was  of  enormous  bulk,  and  could  hardly  have  been  chiselled  from  a 
single  block,  for  although  squattmg  on  its  hams  on  the  fourth  plat- 
form from  the  bottom,  its  head  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  next 
above,  a  height  of  perhaps  forty  feet ;  the  face  of  the  image  was  a 
hideous  imitation  of  the  human  countenance,  the  eyes  protruding, 
jaws  half  opened,  and  the  limbs  painted  of  a  tawny  green.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  monster's  head,  on  the  terrace,  was  a  laige  altar,  be- 
tween the  sur&ce  of  which  and  the  mouth  of  the  former,  a  communi- 
cation existed;  and  still  higher,  crowning  the  whole,  appeared  the fene 
or  porch,  whence  issued  the  sound  of  horns  at  night.  On  gazing  in- 
tently, I  fancied  I  discerned  a  light  flame  at  times  in  the  last  mention- 
ed structure,  which  was  open  only  towards  the  south,  the  teocalli 
fiunng  the  cardinal  points,  and  this,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  was  the 
sacr^  fire  kept  continually  burning. 

Not  a  living  creature  appeared  during  the  morning,  except  a  priest 
or  two  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  who  must  have  ascended  by 
steps  in  the  rear ;  and  a  few  birds  in  the  neighboring  garden,  some  of 
whom  occasionally  descended  to  the  stranger's  cage,  fliUed  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  then  out  into  the  free  space  again,  with  an  ease  tantalizing 
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to  a  prisoner ;  among  them  were  several  varieties  of  brilliant  hum- 
mlng-birds,  so  tame  that  they  scarce  attempted  to  avoid  mj  hand 
while  hovering  over  a  honey-flower.  I  caught  them  frequently,  and 
held  tliem  like  a  jewel  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  examining 
their  delicate  plumage,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  again,  when 
they  would  seek  the  nearest  duster  of  Jblossoms,  not  at  all  disturbed 
by  their  brief  bondage. 

The  cicerone  before  referred  to,  was  called  Atloe ;  and  for  reasons 
which  afterwards  appeared,  inveigled  our  author  into  a  sort  of  sight- 
seeing rather  trying  to  Saxon  nerves.  The  festival  of  the  serpent 
woman  is  horrible  enough  to  give  one  the  nightmare. 

'^  Schoupal^  the  girl,"  cried  Atloe,  entering  abruptly  some  days 
after,  with  a  &oe  of  savage  exultation. 

"  The  Sehaupal  /"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

^  Yes,  yes,  the  little  fool  that  let  them  go  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sierra.  But  the  chief  of  her  village  has  given  her  up  to  pacify  his 
powerful  neighbors,  who  had  taken  her  accordingly  to  sacrifice  to 
QuUaztdi^  the  serpent  woman,  and  that  very  night  the  festival  would 
be  kept.** 

I  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  this  intelligence ;  the  poor  girl's 
liveliness  and  friendly  disposition  had  at  the  first  made  a  &vorable 
impression,  which  resulted  in  hearty  gratitude,  when,  unsolicited,  she 
bad  rescued  us  from  certain  death ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  bit- 
terly r^retted  an  expedition  commenced  at  the  cost  of  innocent 
blood. 

"  Ahti — you  can  go,''  Atloe  said,  eyeing  me  keenly.  "  It  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing."  And  our  author  did  go ;  but  we  prefer  to  omit  his 
prosy  reasons  for  becoming  a  spectator,  as  well  as  the  frightful  de- 
tails he  gives  of  the  revels  themselves,  Onoe  afterward  he  was  for- 
cibly a  witness  to  a  somewhat  similar  orgie,  and  that  alone  should 
suffice  to  gratify  all  lovers  of  the  strange  and  horrible.  But  before 
this,  an  attempt  at  escape  is  so  fUl  of  adventure,  we  cannot  slight 
the  passage  in  immediate  connection  as  it  stands,  with  his  subse- 
quent lot.  For  all  dry  descriptions  of  customs,  costumes,  and-  the 
Hke,  we  refer  the  reader  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  book  itself.  Our 
object  is  to  draw  merely  a  few  readable  papers  from  the  unknown 
pamphlet. 

"  Onb  afternoon,  Atloe  received  some  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  disconcert  him,  and  coming  to  me,  said,  *  that  the  Teocacixi  was 
expected  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  must  at  once  return  to  my  quarters, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  inner  door  plastered  over  before  he 
entered  the  palace.  I  solicited,  without  success,  to  be  allowed  my 
usual  freedom  until  the  pageant  was  over,  but  my  otakl  only  replied 
doggedly  in  the  negative,  adding,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  when 
smiths  could  be  sent  to  set  up  the  new  door  in  the  wires,  and  I  must 
consequently  go  in  before  the  old  was  irremediably  closed.  The  whole 
bearing  of  the  man  had  been  moody  of  late,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
only  attended  my  steps  from  some  evil  motive,  to  form  an  opinion 
firom  the  suppressed  malice  I  more  than  once  detected  in  his  look 
and  voice.     As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  reluctantly  returned  with 
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him,  and  found  masons  already  waiting  at  my  door  to  begin  theijr 
work,  whidi  they  did  as  quickly  as  I  entered.  .  For  some  days  past  I 
had  been  conducted  in  and  out  by  a  small  door  at  the  nearer  end  of 
the  corridor,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  down  half  the  length  of  the  latter, 
and  through  the  grand  portal  in  front ;  but  the  hasty  glance  I  was 
enabled  to  cast  upwards  in  cjrossing,  showed  that  colored  mats  had 
been  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  stone  floor,  and  that  benches 
and  low  tables  of  carved  wood,  inlaid  with  gold,  upon  which  were 
golden  vases  containing  flowering  plants,  were  scattered  over  the 
length  of  the  promenade.  I  was  now  curious  to  see  what  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  adjoining  two  sides  of  my 
cage,  and  endeavored  to  force  up  a  comer  of  the  screen ;  but  the 
matting  was  of  such  strength  that  I  failed  even  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  apply  the  eye  to,  unassisted  as  I  was  by  any  implement. 
At  length,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  two  men,  carrying  between  them 
a  small  metal  gate,  appeared  on  Uie  outer  side  of  the  bars,  and  fell  to 
work  with  their  implements  to  cut  a  suflicient  opening  ;  they  worked 
hard,  but  in  utter  silence,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  few  questions  I 
could  ask  in  their  tongue.  Such  an  opportunity  might  not  occur 
again,  and  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  saunter  near,  choose  my  time, 
and  by  well  planted  and  unlooked  for  blows,  overthrow  the  work- 
men,  and  so  escape  through  the  gap ;  but  the  appearance  of  teopix- 
quis  on  the  summit  of  the  teocalli,  and  the  daylight  still  remaining, 
checked  my  rising  inclination  rather  than  the  mere  want  of  weapons 
of  any  kind,  not  excepting  even  a  billet  of  wood.  I  was  restless 
nevertheless  in  spite  of  my  desire  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  and  from  a 
little  distance  watched  keenly  every  action,  praying  that  the  work 
might  be  protracted  imtil  after  night,  in  which  case  I  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  make  one  bold  attempt. 

Meantime,  a  stir  was  discernible  among  the  teopixquis,  and  numer- 
ous drums,  beaten  on  the  teocalli,  were  immediately  answered  by  the 
rattling  of  others,  joined  to  a  jingling  of  bells,  and  droning  of  some 
manner  of  wind  instruments  from  the  front  of  the  palace.  These 
sounds,  and  the  distant  shouts,  heralded,  as  I  supposed,  the  approach 
of  the  king ;  a  surmise  confirmed  soon  after  by  the  descent  of  a  long 
procession  of  the  teopixquis  bearing  torches,  from  their  elevation,  and 
advancing  towards  the  latter  point.  The  smiths  worked  harder  than 
ever,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  so  dark  that  one  of  them  was 
compelled  to  hasten  away  for  a  light — the  gate  now  only  wanting 
hinges  to  render  it  complete,  being  first  leaned  up  against  the  open- 
ing, and  the  swarthy  naked  back  of  the  remaining  laborer  braced 
against  it  to  prevent  its  falling ;  the  entire  carelessness  of  the  position 
showed,  that  by  them  certainly  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  my 
desire  to  be  at  large,  an  opinion  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
may  have  seen  me  daily  passing  into  the  houses  of  their  superiors, 
without  the  least  show  of  restraint ;  and  possibly  the  sturdy  owner 
of  the  back  added  to  this  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
muscle  contained  in  my  slender  figure,  contrasted  with  his  own  brawny 
limbs.  However  that  might  have  been,  I  longed  for  perfect  liberty 
again,  and  could  scarce  control  my  impatience  until  the  other  was 
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saffieienUy  fiur  to  prevent  his  ear  being  caught  by  the  noise  of  the 
struggle.  To  have  thrust  the  grating  aside,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, endeavored  to  gain  the  mastery,  would  have  evinced  fool- 
hardiness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  where  the  weapons,  for  as  such  most 
of  their  tools  would  very  well  have  served,  were  wholly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  assailed  party,  and  a  shout  could  bring  a  throng  to  t^e 
spot ;  I  consequently  adopted  a  more  vigorous  method  of  accomplish- 
ing my  purpose.  Bunning  rapidly  but  lightly  for  some  yards,  I  threw 
my  whole  weight  against  the  gate,  at  the  moment  that  the  smith  had 
partly  straightened  himself  up  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  his  attention 
being  caught  by  my  quick  footsteps ;  down  he  went  headlong,  the 
heavv  grating  above,  and  I  on  the  upper  surface  of  that ;  and  although 
the  shock  must  have  been  enough  to  stun  an  ox,  on  the  instant  he 
raised  an  outcry,  which  I  stopped,  before  it  had  more  than  unclosed 
his  lips,  with  a  blow  from  an  implement  my  hand  fell  upon,  I  scarce 
know  how. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  somewhat  shaken  myseli^  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  palace  front,  but  nothing  was  discernible  save  a  glare 
of  torches  over  the  intervening  walls  and  trees,  accompanied  by  a 
clamor,  vocal  and  instrumental,  sufficient  to  have  drowned  a  shout 
from  this  distance,  had  the  smith  succeeded  in  giving  one ;  the  latter 
lay  either  dead  or  senseless,  and  without  stopping  to  learn  which,  I 
walked  as  rapidly  as  the  starlight  would  permit,  overleaped  the  low 
boundary  of  the  wooded  grounds  attached  to  the  royal  buildings,  and 
crossed  diagonally  among  the  trees,  the  better  to  mislead  the  first  of 
the  pursuit.  A  square  and  street  lay  before,  leading  through  the 
quarter  of  the  coamatlis  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  to  avoid  diese 
a  circuit  of  nearly  half  a  mile  not  free  from  similar  risk  of  encoun- 
ters, was  the  only  alternative ;  fortunately  I  still  wore  my  usual  na- 
tive costume,  and  depending  on  the  mantle  and  din\  light  to  constitute 
my  disguise,  I  moved  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  although  my  pulse 
was  beating  at  fever  heat  with  eagerness  and  excitement.  I  met 
several  stragglers  on  their  way  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  Teocacixi^ 
and  more  than  one  called  out  to  know  if  he  had  yet  come ;  but  al- 
though I  understood  their  questions,  I  did  not  venture  to  utter  a  Te- 
pecohuatlan  word  for  fear  of  detection,  and  passed  by,  bending  my 
fiwe  down  as  if  lost  in  thought.  One,  the  last  I  encountered,  was 
however  not  so  easily  to  be  baffled,  and  afler  hailing  me  by  some 
name,  probably  mistaking  my  figure  for  that  of  an  acquaintance, 
made  up  to  me,  when  I  feirly  took  to  my  heels,  the  houses  of  the 
eoamaiUs  being  just  then  all  passed,  and  heard  my  new  friend  letting 
fly  from  a  distance  a  string  of  epithets  for  my  exclusive  benefit. 
There  were  no  huts  of  the  workmg  classes  on  this  side  of  the  town, 
and  almost  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  last  habitation,  I  struck 
into  a  tract  of  land  of  the  same  rugged,  sterile  nature,  as  far  as  could 
be  distinguished,  as  that  we  had  crossed  on  the  route  to  the  Tlanui- 
cazcaUu  The  dwarfed  ^owth  was  so  dense  in  places,  that  I  could 
not  see  an  arm-length  ahead,  and  this,  with  the  rough  character  of  the 
surfiM^e,  rendered  my  progress  exceedingly  slow ;  but  the  ascent  com- 
menced abruptly,  and  inspired  me  with  the  hope  that  I  was  at  the 
2  yoL.lL 
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Ibot  of  the  low  dividing  sierra,  and  onoe  the  top  was  attained,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  great  plain  on  the  farther  side, 
in  this  I  discovered  I  was  partly  right,  for  after  half  an  hour's  tedious 
dambering,  I  found,  to  my  dismay,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  in 
front,  and  worse  still,  that  I  had  been  mounting  in  the  bed  of  a  chasm 
which  here  terminated,  the  steep  sides  appr(MU)hing  within  reach  on 
either  hand.  There  was  only  one  manner  of  remedying  the  mis- 
ofaance,  by  retracing  my  steps ;  and  this  I  did  until  the  chasm  opened 
into  a  ravine,  when  I  groped  my  way  through  a  thicket,  the  thorns  of 
which  lacerated  my  haiids  and  tore  my  native  costume  to  shreds.  I 
pushed  on,  however,  commonly  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  base  of  t^e 
range,  as  I  judged  that  the  surest  method  of  finding  a  gap  if  any  ex- 
isted ;  and  in  case  none  was  to  be  found,  I  determined,  rather  than 
turn  back,  to  continue  in  the  same  course,  even  as  far  as  the  monas- 
tery itself.  The  latter  place,  I  conduded,  could  be  reached  at  least 
some  time  during  the  approaching  day,  and  once  in  sight,  I  designed 
to  lie  concealed  until  the.  coming  on  of  night  sufiered  me  to  gain  the 
road*  descried  from  the  observatory,  undetected,  and  so  to  find  an 
ea^  descent  to  the  plain. 

As  I  alternately  walked  and  climbed,  my  face  was  frequently  turn- 
ed towards  the  dty  below,  over  which  hung  a  halo  of  light,  and  from 
Uie  midst  arose  ahum  of  voices,  interrupted  by  occasional  shouts  and 
bursts  of  wild  music  That  my  flight  had  been  discovered,  and  im- 
mediate measures  taken  to  frustrate  my  plans,  I  afterwards  learned, 
but  at  the  time  I  could  detect  not  the  slightest  indications  of  pursuit : 
everything  around  was  quiet,  and  except  the  lizards,  or  small  reptiles 
of  some  sort,  which  abounded  and  rustled  through  the  leaves  on  all 
sides,  whenever  I  forced  my  way  into  a  thicket,  and  two  or  three 
hares  startled  from  among  the  rocks,  nothing  possessing  life  crossed 
my  path.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  climb- 
ing a  hill-side  so  rugged  as  that  I  was  traversing  in  the  dark,  and 
after  long  inaction,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  at  last,  bewildered  by  the 
numerous  turns  I  had  made,  and  uncertain  of  the  right  direction  in 
which  to  advance,  I  sat  down  in  a  hollow  within  a  group  of  jutting 
rocks  to  rest,  but  overcome  by  weariness,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  dawn.  As  soon  as  I  awoke,  I  began  to  look  about  me  to 
discover  my  whereabouts,  and  reproached  myself  angrily  for  the 
rashness  of  the  act ;  once  recaptured,  from  what  I  had  already,  and 
under  &vorable  circumstances,  experienced,  I  could  entertain  little 
hope  of  again  eluding  the  vigilance  of  my  keepers.  I  was  still  more 
ioonsdous  of  the  folly  of  yielding  to  drowsiness,  when  between  the 
crevices  of  my  pile  of  stones  I  saw,  not  twenty  yards  off,  several 
huts,  such  as  the  Tepeoohuatlans  who  cultivate  the  lands  inhabit ;  a 
sturdy  class  of  the  people,  whom  it  would  be  a  hopeless  matter  to  en- 
deavor to  baffle  on  their  own  mountains.  I  had  wandered,  unaware, 
into  the  middle  of  one  of  their  fields,  the  boulders  among  which  I  had 
taken  refuge  being  quite  surrounded  by  patches  of  maize  and  tobacco. 
As  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  premises,  and  supposing 
it  not  unlikely  they  too  had  visited  the  city  the  night  before  and  re- 
turned late,  I  hastened  to  plaoe  mysdf  again  under  eover,  before  my 
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nittetl  should  be  cut  off  by  any  awaking ;  aooordinglj,  keeping  my 
late  shelter  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  huts,  I  crept  up  the 
slope  and  soon  breathed  more  freely  out  of  immediate  danger. 

Not  &r  from  this  place  I  fell  into  a  foot-path  leading  through  a  defile, 
at  the  termination  of  which  1  hoped  to  find  the  passage  I  was  in 
search  of;  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  was  a  chance  meeting  with 
«ny  of  the  Tepeoohuatlans,  but  I  still  held  in  my  hand  the  tool  which 
the  evening  before  had  done  me  good  service,  and  with  it  I  was  re- 
solved to  attack  anv  opposing  odds,  the  name  given  me,  '*  Quezate- 
quitl,"  as  already  shown,  acting  as  a  more  efiectual  safeguard  of  my 
life  than  a  suit  of  armor.  I  had  occasion  to  test  boUi  before  walking 
the  fourth  of  a  mile  farther,  for  in  a  place  where  the  ravine  narrowed 
and  was  overhung  br  crags,  the  noise  of  a  pebble  falling  as  if 
loosened  from  above  by  a  stealthy  foot,  called  my  attention  to  the 
rear,  and  discovered  a  party  of  Jchcahuq>ilU  (cuirassiers)  who  must 
have  before  occupied  ^e  heights,  filling  tiie  passage. 

As  quickly  as  they  saw  they  were  detected,  thev  started  in  full  cry 
and  run ;  but  as  I  knew  the  summit  <could  not  be  fiur  distant,  I  had  no 
fear  of  beinff  overtaken  with  a  start  of  at  least  seventy  yards,  and  re- 
invigorated  t>y  my  long  slumbers ;  nevertheless,  it  was  somewhat 
startling  to  hear  an  answering  shout  from  the  very  quarter  I  aimed 
to  reach :  but  there  was  no  time  for  debating  a  choice  of  evils,  and  in 
another  minute  my  advance  was  opposed  bv  a  second  body  of  soldiers, 
while  a  rapid  glance  upwards  showed  the  heights  held  by  others 
swinging  nets,  which  the  swiftness  of  my  pace  alone  deterred  them 
from  throwing  with  accuracy ;  indeed,  as  I  ran,  several  dropped  before 
and  behind  with  a  whizzing  noise,  and  had  I  not  been  so  far  below, 
,  the  second  or  third  fling  would  have  sooner  terminated  the  race. 
Possessing,  as  1  did,  a  sort  of  charmed  person,  I  did  not  slacken  my 
n>eed  on  account  of  those  in  front,  but  resolutely  charged  the  whole 
tnrong,  crying  out  meanwhile  words  which  had  been  acquired  piece- 
meal, carefully  put  together,  and  practised  to  employ  in  the  event  oi 
an  emergency  like  the  present. 

**  Quua^tequiUine — Tonca!  ae-miecachuey,^^  (I  belong  to  the  Que- 
zal6 — ^beware,  lest  you  harm  me !) — ^paralyzed  the  arms  of  the  Tepe- 
cohuatlans ;  but  throwing  themselves  upon  me  as  I  penetrated  their 
midst,  they  endeavored,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  to  make  me 
prisoner ;  but  the  idea  of  being  borne  back  to  witness  another  of  their 
faatefiil  sacrifices  was  intolerable,  and  I  dealt  blows  right  and  lefl  with 
certainly  no  weak  arm.  My  weapon  was  in  shape  similar  to  a  chisel, 
only  that  one  edge  was  sharpened  half  way  up  from  the  square  end, 
the  material  copper,  tipped  with  flint,  and  from  the  weight  produced 
hideous  gashes  in  the  visages  upon  which  the  keen  extremity  de- 
scended ;  except  for  the  narrowness  of  sweep,  I  know  of  no  preferable 
weapon  in  a  desperate  rencontre.  Sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  sever 
the  sinews  of  a  wrist  before  a  determined  grasp  could  be  broken,  but 
generally  my  hacks  were  directed  against  the  bared  breast  and  face. 
Slight  as  are  these  details  of  the  most  violent  struggle  it  has  ever 
be^  my  ill  &te  to  engage  in,  I  fear  there  are  not  wanting  persons 
who  will  judge  as  ha^y  as  harshly  of  such  apparent  butchery,  for 
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I  confess  not  the  lightest  attempt  was  made  on  my  life  after  the  ut* 
teranoe  of  the  talismanic  words ;  but  the  horrors  awaitmg  my  recap- 
ture, the  ultimate  uncertainty  of  my  fate,  and  the  fact  that  it  ^as 
owing  to  no  native  clemency  that  I  received  hurt  from  the  hands  of 
none  of  the  ferocious  sharers  in  the  melee,  must  all  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  I  am  confident  any  man  of  candor,  placing  himself  in  my  position, 
will  fully  justify  my  deeds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  far  less  time  than 
the  narrative  consumes,  I  was  through  and  free,  and  without  a 
scratch ;  in  another  instant  I  turned  an  angle  of  the  rock,  and  found 
myself  on  the  summit,  in  sight  of  the  broad  valley  and  far  glittering 
lake,  and  in  contact  with  a  parapet  wall  not  higher  than  the  breast, 
but  upon  which  I  had  come  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  space  to 
leap.  I  quickly  recoiled  a  step,  and  had  already  risen  from  the 
ground  in  the  act  of  vaulting  over,  when,  slight  as  the  pause  was,  a  fatal 
moment  of  inaction  being  presented,  a  net  dropped  around  my  head 
like  a  cloud,  and,  blinded,  entangled,  yet  carried  forward  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  bound,  I  was  dashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell  back  on  the 
inner  side,  more  than  half  stunned. 

My  senses,  however,  were  sufficiently  alive  to  leave  an  indistinct 
resolution  to  be  free,  onmipotent,  and  I  had  already  cut  a  rent  in  the 
meshes,  when  pounced  upon  by  the  excited  pursuers,  in  whose  hands, 
fast  bound,  bleeding  from  th^  mouth  and  fingers,  which  last  had  been 
cut  by  the  chisel  in  the  fall,  and  treated  as  roughly  as  the  preservation 
of  life  would  allow,  I  was  borne  back,  and  towards  mid-day  thrown 
into  the  former  prison,  the  door  leading  into  the  aviary  heinjg  closed 
also  in  the  end,  so  as  to  limit  me  to  the  single  apartment.  To  this  I 
paid  no  regard  at  the  time,  for,  faint  and  feverish  from  intolerable  thirst 
and  blood  lost  while  returning,  I  laid  stretched  out  upon  the  floor, 
land  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  pains  and  bruises,  and  the  mis- 
chance which  had  occasioned  them  alL 


ART.  IV.-MISSISSIPPI  VAILET. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DCPROVEMBNT   OF  THE  RIVER  MISSISSIPPL 

Bars  or  shoals  are  the  result  of  some  natural  or  incidental  defect 
In  the  channel  of  a  river ;  natural,  as  when  caused  by  geological  ob- 
struction in  its  bed ;  incidental,  as  when  caused  by  obstructions  inci- 
dental in  their  locality,  or  when  they  are  the  legitimate  result  of 
causes  that  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river  itself.  When 
natural,  they  could  not  have  been  prevented,  because  they  existed 
always ;  when  incidental,  they  might  have  been  prevented,  because, 
having  originated  in  causes  that  grew  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river, 
there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  exist.  In  /  either  case  they  can 
be  removed. 

Wherever  shoals  are  formed,  they  can  only  be  removed  perma- 
nently, by  removing  the  cause ;  for,  if  the  shoal  itself  be  removed, 
the  cause  still  remaining,  it  commences  reforming  immediately ;  and 
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in  a  very  short  time,  a  shoal  will  be  found  occQpyiog  the  same  pofli» 
tion  as  the  one  removed.  If  they  are  the  result  of  any  geological 
obstruction,  that  obstruction  must  be  removed.  If  produced  by  any 
causes  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river,  the  cause  must  be 
removed  by  altering  that  condition  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

The  causes  of  the  existence  of  shoals  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  are  the 
extension  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  beyond  its  normal 
breadth,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  also  generally  shoals  where  the 
current  passes  diagonally  across  the  bed  from  one  concave  shore  to 
another,  or  where  the  river  is  divided  by  a  sand-bank  or  island.  If 
the  breadth  of  the  current  be  increased,  its  depth  must  be  diminished, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  sectional  area,  which  the  river  is  able  to 
keep  open.  In  either  of  the  above  cases,  ms  in  all  cases  of  shoals 
formed  by  incidental  causes,  the  cause  being  removed,  the  river  re- 
moves the  effect,  and  relieves  itself.  The  water  of  a  river,  if  kept  in 
41  regular,  uniform  channel,  of  a  normal  breadth,  will  always  keep  it 
clear  of  shoals.  To  assert  that  the  same  volume  and  velocity  that 
forced  their  way,  and  dug  a  channel  for  themselves  firom  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  (provided  the  one  be  not  dissipated,  the  other  di« 
minished,  and  the  action  of  both  partially  neutralized,)  could  not  re- 
move a  few  feet  of  sand  that  obstruct  their  channel,  would  be  an 
absurdity,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics. 

A  shoal  in  the  channel  of  a  river  is  sometimes  merely  temporary 
and  accidental :  the  last  flood  produced  it,  and  the  next  may  sweep  it 
away.  Where,  however,  it  continues  permanently  fixed,  and  subject 
to  very  little  change  from  the  acticm  of  high  or  low  water,  it  is  the 
result  of  some  r^ularly  and  steadily-acting  cause,  or  in  some  in- 
stances, to  speak  more  coirectly,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  diver- 
sion and  dissipation  of  the  power  that  could  have  removed  it. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  this  last  character. 
It  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  100  or  120  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  New- 
Orleans.  It  has  a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water  on  it,  which  has  continued 
for  years  without  any  material  change.  This  accumulation  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  is  the  result  of  certain  causes  which,  for  as  many 
years  back  as  we  have  any  information,  must  have  combined  to  form 
it  and  keep  it  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that,  no  matter 
how  the  river  may  swell  with  floods,  or  the  gulf  be  agitated  by  storms, 
the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  remains  the  same.  This  is  a 
positive  proof  that  there  is  a  fixed  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
which  has  produced  it ;  and  that,  while  the  storms  from  the  Gulf  do 
not  add  to  it,  neither  can  the  floods  of  the  river  remove  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  its  channeL  It  is  a  proof  also,  if  any  were  wanted, 
that  any  temporary  removal  of  that  bar,  by  dredging  operations,  or 
otherwise,  while  those  causes  still  remained  to  reform  it,  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  bar  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact,  that  the  scouring  power  of 
the  river  is  nearly  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  gulf,  by  the  divi- 
sions of  its  volume  into  so  many  passes  and  innumerable  bayous, 
while  it  is  still  fiirther  checked  by  the  resistance  ofiered  to  it  by  th« 
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dead-water  of  the  Gulf,  and  hj  its  too  great  a&d  unnecessarjr  expaiK 
•ion  near  the  mouth. 

The  volume  of  water  in  the  river  wldch  by  its  weight  and  velocity 
$A  New-Orleans  makes  a  channel  of  upwards  of  130  feet  deep,  is 
drained  of  a  portion  of  its  power  before  it  reaches  the  passes,  where 
ft  b  divided  between  the  several  channels  that  run  towards  the  6ul£ 
Tet  the  quantity  that  enters  tlie  passes  is  still  further  divided  by  the 
bayous,  or  lateral  outlets,  which  run  off  on  either  side,  dissipating  its 
strength,  and  almost  entirely  destroying  the  velocity  and  power  of 
the  current,  until  enough  only  is  left  to  Iceep  12  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar.  Were  the  same  volume  of  water  that  at  New-Orleans  makes  a 
channel  of  180  feet  deep,  kept  undivided  until  it  reached  the  Gulf,  so 
that  its  whole  power  nAght  remain  concentrated,  the  bar  would  be 
swept  away  far  into  the  Gulf;  to  harmless  distance.  No  bar  could 
stand  before  the  volume  and  veloc^iy  of  the  Mississippi  river,  if  the 
first  were  not  divided,  the  latter  diminished,  and  the  power  of  both 
broken  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf. 

The  resistance  of  the  dead-water  of  the  Gulf  *  is  another  agent  in 
keeping  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This,  when  opposed 
to  me  divided  volume,  and  almost  exhausted  velocity  of  the  current^ 
checks  it  still  further,  and  causes  a  sufficient  depnosit  of  sedimentarr 
matter  to  maintain  the  bar  in  its  present  condition,  which,  were  it 
not  for  that  resistance,  even  the  present  diminished  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  passes  would  partially  wash  away.  The 
fret  tiiat  the  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf,  passive  or  active,  has 
not  been  suffident  to  increase^the  bar,  and  entirely  close  up  the  mouth 
of  any  of  the  principal  passes,  shows  clearly,  that  the  water  of  the 
river  that  flows  through  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  even  with  its  divi- 
ded volume  and  diminished  velocity,  still  retains  power  enough  to 
neutralize  that  resistance.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
^t  the  power  of  the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  if  kept 
Onited,  and  its  velocity  undiminished,  would  so  far  exceed  that  re- 
sistance, as  not  only  to  sweep  away  the  bar,  but  to  render  its  refor- 
mation impossible. 

The  expanse  at  the  mouth  is  another  agent  in  causing  the  bar. 
nds  expanse  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper  protection  to  thf^  banks  or 
ddes  of  the  channel,  which  are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  upland 
waters,  and  the  tides  caused  by  the  winds,  whose  successive  abrasion 
waste  the  banks  and  enlai^  the  mouth.  ' 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf,  when  agitated  by  southerly  winds,  which 
propel  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  will  force  their  way  . 
along  the  banks,  where  they  meet  with  less  resistance  than  in  the 
mid-channel.  Tins  will  produce  the  middle  ground  or  sand-bank^ 
and  the  two  lateral  channels,  which  are  designated  in  the  mouth  of 
Ae  South-West  Pass  by  the  pilots  as  the  East  and  West  Pass.  Be- 
tween these  two  lateral  channels  eddies  are  formed,  which  cause  here, 
by  the  opposition  of  the  two  currents,  the  sand  banks ;  while  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  agitated  by  the  high  winds,  washes  away  the 
projecting  edges  of  the  low  banks  that  extend  into  the  Gulf.  The 
expanse  Uius  caused  still  farther  weakens  the  poirar  of  the  current  of 
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tli6  riy«r,  hj  permitting  the  water  to  spread  out  too  widelj,  de6reaa- 
kig  its  d^th,  cheeking  its  velocity,  and  increasing  its  tendency  to 
deposit. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  shoal  is  situated  within  the  mouth  of 
the  pass ;  that  it  is  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  sedimentary  matter 
brought  down  by  it,  and  that  the  only  agency  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
has  in  its  formation  is,  the  passive  resistance  with  which  it  checks  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  the  river.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water  of  the 
Gulf,  even  when  driven  into  the  river  by  southerly  winds,  produces 
no  material  change,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  bar,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
aoeumulation  of  sedimentary  matter  that  has  contributed  to  form  it. 
Whatever  tendency  to  add  to  it  the  influx  of  the  Gulf  water,  whether 
caused  by  tides  or  high  winds,  may  have,  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  reflux  which  must  necessarily,  follow. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  When  an  elevation  of  the 
Gulf  water  takes  place  near  the  shore,  either  from  the  action  of  peri- 
odical tides  or  high  winds,  it  necessarily  forces  its  way  into  the  mouA 
of  the  river.  Having  forced  its  way  in  and  raised  l^e  sur&ce  of  the 
water  inside  by  the  resistance  which  it  oflers  to  its  passage  out,  and 
by  the  addition  of  its  own  volume,  the  tide  turns  and  ebbs,  or  the 
winds  subside,  and  the  water  forced  into  the  river  turns  to  seek  its 
level  in  the  Gulf.  But  as  the  Gulf  water,  acted  upon  by  the  tide  or' 
wind,  has  to  meet  in  its  passage  up  the  river  the  force  of  the  current, 
neither  its  velocity  nor  its  power  can  be  very  great.  When,  how- 
ever, it  turns  to  seek  its  level  in  the  CKilf,  having  no  IcHiger  the  re- 
sistance of  the  current  of  the  river  to  contend  against,  the  increased 
&11  which  its  accumulation  in  the  river  gives  it  towards  the  Gulf^ 
together  with  the  additional  impulse  which  the  current  of  the  riv^, 
now  pressing  it  from  behind,  must  give  it,  renders  the  velocity 
and  power  of  the  reflux,  of  course,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  in- 
flux. The  reflux,  aided  by  the  fall,  and  the  volume  of  water,  must 
certainly  carry  out  more  than  the  influx  opposed  by  both  can  being  in. 

The  power  of  the  current  of  the  river  is  greater  than  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  Gulf  water.  This  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  able  to  maintain  a  depth  of  12  feet  over  the  bar.  That  the  sedi* 
mentary  matter,  brought  down  by  the  river,  is  mostly,  if  not  all, 
washed  into  the  Gulf  by  the  current,  and  carried  away,  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  river  is  not  adding  to  the  bar.  When  the 
current  of  the  river  meets  the  water  of  the  Gulf,'  it  does  not  lose  all 
its  velocity  at  once.  Its  velocity  is  checked  and  somewhat  diminished, 
but  the  current  continues  to  force  its  way  through,  or  rather  over  the 
dead  water,  partly  from  its  original  impulse,  and  partly  from  the  pres- 
sure from  behind,  until  at  length  the  velocity,  regularly  diminishing  as 
it  progresses,  ceases  altogether,  and  the  river  water  mingles  with,  and 
is  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Gulf;  while  the  immense  mass  of 
sedimentary  matter  that  passes  out  over  the  bar,  no  longer  supported 
by  the  velocity  of  the  river,  sinks  in  the  deep  water  outside  the  bar, 
and  becomes  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  currents,  which  soon 
removes  it  to  other  and  more  distant  places. 

Were  the  passive  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  increased 
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tmtil  it  l)ecame  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  river  current,  or  the  velo- 
dty  of  the  river  current  diminished  until  it  no  longer  exceeded  the 
resistance  of  the  Gulf  water,  the  river  current  would,  of  course,  be 
stopped  at  the  mouth,  and  beiiig  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  into  the 
Gulf  the  sedimentary  matter  it  brought  from  above,  that  matter 
would  be  deposited  there,  and  would  increase  the  bar,  until  it  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  completely  shut  up  the  river.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  that  now  passes  over  the  bar  were  enlarged, 
and  the  velocity  increased  until  the  power  of  the  current  was  doubled, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the 
height  of  the  bar,  and  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water  over  it  T 
Close  up  the  lateral  outlets,  confine  the  water  of  the  river  in  its  main 
channel,  and  contract  the  present  expanse  at  the  mouth,  and  a  depth 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  is  just  as  possible  and  as  practicable 
as  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  present  condition  of  the  channel. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics,  the  removal 
of  a  shoal  or  bar  in  a  river  containing  the  volume  of  water  that  the 
Mississippi  does,  appears  a  matter  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  he  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  its  practicability  is  doubted.  The  very 
&ct,  that  the  present  defective  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
has  caused  that  immense  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  is  a  sufficient 
*proof  that,  were  it  improved,  the  power  that  deposited  it  there  could 
remove  it  And,  once  removed,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Gulf 
will  form  one  beyond  where  the  present  is  situated.  The  water  from 
the  Gulf  did  not  make  the  present  bar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
a  great  depth  of  water  immediately  outside  the  mouth  of  the  pass ; 
and  if  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  current  be  increased  suf- 
ficiently to  remove  the  bar  or  deepen  the  water  over  it,  there  is  no 
probability  of  a  fresh  one  being  formed ;  for,  if  the  Gulf  water  cannot 
increase  the  present  bar  or  form  another  outside  of  it,  in  the  face  of 
only  twelve  feet  of  water,  how  could  it  do  so,  were  that  depth  in- 
creased to  twenty,  thirty^  or  forty  feet  1  In  fact,  the  more  the.  depth 
of  the  water  on  the  bar  is  increased,  which  can  only  be  done  by  nrst 
increasing  the  force  of  the  outward  motion  of  the  water,  the  further 
you  remove  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  The  depth 
of  water  is  entirely  and  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  preponderat- 
ing effect  derived  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  waters,  or  the  force  of 
the  outward  motion  of  the  water. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  appear  evident,  that  my  object  is  to 
show,  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  caused  by  the 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  water,  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
bayous  or  lateral  outlets,  which,  by  dividing  it,  check  the  velocity  and 
partially  destroy  the  power  of  the  current ;  as,  also,  by  the  too  great 
and  unnecessary  expanse  of  the  channel  of  the  passes  near  the  Gulf. 
1  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  bar 
or  deepen  the  water  over  it,  is  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  ere- 
sted  it.  If,  therefore,  lateral  outlets  diminish  the  power  of  a  river, 
by  diminishing  the  volume  of  its  water  and  checking  its  velocity, 
closing  them  up  is  the  best  remedy,  which,  by  keeping  the  volume 
of  water  that  comes  from  above  together  and  midntaining  its  velocity, 
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will  preserve  to  the  river  the  same  power  to  deepen  its  channel  at 
the  mouth,  that  it  has  and  does  exercise  at  New-Orleans,  or  at  the 
upper  entrance  of  the  passes.  And,  also,  if  the  expanse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  current  that 
flows  over  the  bar,  and  diminish  its  velocity,  by  permitting  it  to 
spread  out  over  a  wide  bed,  contracting  it,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform 
with  the  average  width  of  the  channel,  must  be  the  best  remedy ;  as 
the  same  volume  of  water,  when  concentrated,  meeting  with  less 
resistance,  and  having  a  greater  velocity,  must  certainly  exercise  a 
greater  power  over  the  bed  of  its  channel  and  the  dead  waters  of  the 
Gul£ 


ART.  V.-MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR.* 

THSORSTIO  IKDICATIONS  TO.  BK  FOLLOWED  OUT  IN  THE  EXTRACTION  OF 
SUGAR  FROM  RAW  SUOAR-OONTAINING  JUICES;  AND  VIOLATION  OF 
THESE  INDICATIONS,  IN  THE  PRESENT  PROCESS  OF  SUGAR  MANUFAC- 
TURE.  THE  VACUUM  PAN. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  dcductious  arrived  at  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, leaves  no  doubt  existing  as  to  the  proper  indications  to  be  fol- 
lowed out,  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  raw  sugar-containing  juices, 
I  might  have  said,  indication, — for  every  subsidiary  matter  tends  to 
the  one  great  end,  of  reducing  the  complex  saccharine  juice,  with  all 
possible  haste,  to  the  condition  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water. 

Although,  in  practice,  the  sugar  producer  will  never  attdn  this 
theoretical  summit  of  perfection,  yet  he  should  always  regard  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  his  manufacture  from  that  assumed  point  of  view : — 
which,  if  never  permitted  to  be  varied, — never  allowed  to  be  overcast 
with  vague  doubts, — each  succeeding  well-directed  experimental  ef- 
fort will  assuredly  lead  nearer,  and  nearer,  to  the  truth.  If  once  de- 
parted from,  however — if  once  the  sugar-extracting  operation  be 
viewed  from  other  directions,  though  apparently  nearer  to  the  mark, — 
then  the  whole  perspective  of  the  theory  is  gone ; — confusion  takes 
the  place  of  order,  doubt  of  precision,  fallacy  of  facts  ; — the  reasoning 
process  breaks  down,  and  all  attempts  to  emerge  from  the  mental 
diaos  are  in  vain. 

The  great  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  during  the  process  of  sugar  ex- 
traction, being  the  removal  with  all  due  haste  of  every  thing  except 
sugar  and  water,  the  subsidiary  indications  are,  to  evaporate  the  lat- 
ter at  the  lowest  temperature,  consistent  with  practical  necessities, — 
and  to  effect  crystallization  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
before. 

In  carrying  out  the  first  or  grand  indication,  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  seek  for  some  defecating  or  purifying  agent  which  is  either 
capable  of  being  totally  removed  from  the  sugar  solution, — or  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  should  be  productive  of  no  injurious  tendency. 


*  Continued  from  December  number. 
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The  latter  alternative,  however,  would  be  a  mere  oompromise ; 
aa  by  admitting^  it  we  immediately  violate,  to  some  extent,  the 
grand  condition  of  procuring  an  unmixed  solution  of  sugar  and 
water. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  theoretical  indications  whidi  science 
proclaims  as  necessary  to  be  carried  out,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  raw  juices,  I  will  now  offer  such  a  general  summary  of  the 
method  followed  in  the  sugar-producing  colonies,  as  shall  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  whidi  the  above  theoretical  con- 
ditions are  violated. 

It  must  here  be  premised,  that,  although  the  plan  of  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  for  all  countries  is  essentially,  up  to  a  certain  stage, 
identical,  yet,  wljen  various  colonies  are  compared  as  to  the  respect- 
ive process  of  sugar  extraction  followed  by  each, — a  casual  observer 
might  imagine  .the  existence  of  distinctions  as  essential,  which  in  re- 
ality are  merely  collateral ;  and  which  involve  no  difference  of  princi- 
ple whatever.  As  it  would  be  exceedingly  inimical  to  exposition  of 
principles,  to  break  in  upon  the  current  of  observation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  mere  collateral  discrepancies  between  the  ma- 
chinery, or  the  processes  of  different  colonies — ^I  will  here  observe 
that,  in  describing  the  general  operation  of  colonial  sugar  manufac- 
ture, in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  the  violation  of  theoretic  indi- 
cations, I  shall  select,  as  typical  of  colonial  operations  in  general,  the 
process  now  usually  followed  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  very  imper- 
fect expression  of  juice  from  the  canes  by  the  process  of  mill  crush- 
ing. Although  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  sugar-cane  to  be 
made  up  of  90  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  juice,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
woody  fibre,  it  appears  that  the  average  amount  of  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent. 

The  proper  method  of  obviating  this  great  loss  of  raw  material  is 
altogether  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer,  and  does 
not  come  within' the  sphere  of  chemical  comment. 

The  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble treated  with  lime,  as  follows,  in  order  to  effect  a  partial  purifi- 
cation : — 

The  overseer*  commences  his  operations  by  putting  into  a  series 
of  wine  glasses  some  of  the  juice  to  be  defecated. — He  then  adds  to 
each  in  succession  a  portion  of  lime,— either  previously  mixed  up 

*  **  The  man  at  the  darifier  first  raises  by  heat  the  cane  juice  to  a  temperatart 
of  about  180^,  at  which  time  a  dark  scum  forms  at  the  top  ;  he  then  throws  into 
the  heated  juice  a  small  portion  of  cream,  or  milk  of  lime.  After  waiting  two  or 
three  minutes,  until  the  scum  again  forms  over  the  surface,  he  dips  out  a  wino- 
glassflil,  and  if  he  sees  the  mucilage  form  in  well-defined  flakes  and  rise  to  the 
top,  leaving  a  clear  liquor  of  a  pale  amber,  or  Madeira  wine  colour,  he  is  satisfied  ; 
iHnot,  he  i^s  more  lime ;  but  if  he  finds  that  the  mucilage  will  not  coagulate 
thoroughly  without  such  an  amount  of  lime  as  would  deepen  the  colour  natu- 
rally, he  stops,  and  trusts  to  the  skunming." — Moody,  t 

t  ThU  it  the  name  of  •  geDtleman  ttom  the  Wect  Indies,  who  ejuunined  Dr.  Scoffern'e  sheets 
■nd  remmrked  upon  them.— Ed. 
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with  water,  or  with  syrup,  to  the  consistence  of  gruel  or  thin  pap. 
immediately  the  contact  is  effected  between  the  lime  and  the  cane 
juice,  a  disooloralaon  of  the  latter  ensues ;  the  amount  of  discolor- 
ation varying  {cceteria  parilnts) — ^in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  employed.  Having  added  a  different  quantity  of  lime  agent  to 
each  of  the  glasses,  the  operator  judges  by  the  resulting  tint,  which 
result  is  the  best,  and  he  is  guided  accor^ngly  by  this  evidence,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  lime  he  shall  add  to  the  general  stock  of  juice  to 
be  defecated. 

Hie  amount  of  lime  being  determined,  it  is  added  to  the  juice  in  a 
copper,  or  an  iron  vessel,  hung  over  a  fire.  Sometimes  tlds  vessd 
18  the  last  of  a  range  hung  over  one  long  flue ;  sometimes,  on  ^e 
contrary,  it  is  heated  by  a  separate  fire.  Jn  either  eaae  its  contents 
are  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  ISO^  Fahr.,  when  a  thick 
erast  of  impurities  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  begins  to 
<vack.  The  fire  is  now  damped,  and  the  crust  removed  by  skimt* 
ming ;  occasionally,*  however,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
ra<^ig-cock  from  underneath.  In  order  that  the  full  defecating 
agency  of  lime  shall  be  exerted,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  greater 
heat,  than  180^  Fahr. ;  the  liquid,  in  fact,  should  be  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  : — imm^iately  on 
the  commencement  of  ebullition,  the  supernatant  crust  becomes 
broken  into  fragments,  and  mechanically  incorporated  with  the  fluid 
so  intimately,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  removed  by  skimming,  but 
requires  a  filtration  process  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  process  of  clearing  or  defecation  having  been  effected,  and  the  ' 
crust  separated  by  skimming,  racking,  or  filtration,  the  process  of 
boiling  is  commenced.  A  series  of  copper  or  iron  pans,  diminishing 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  fire  gate,  and  usually  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  hung  over  one  common  flue,  or  rather  fire-place,  in  which 
the  cuies,  afiter  their  juice  has  been  expressed,  are  burnt  as  fueL 
This  fiiel  generates  a  very  powerful  blast  of  flame,  which  not  only 
plays  under  each  of  the  series  of  pans,  but  may  be  even  seen  to 
eB<^pe  from  the  chimney. 

This  plan  of  hanging  many  consecutive  boiling  pans  over  one  com- 
mon flue  is  in  itself  most  improper.  It  was  finit  introduced  with 
special  reference  to  the  peculiar  kmd,  and  the  limited  amount  of  fuel 
at  the  operator's  service^  and  would  appear  to  be  persisted  in  chiefly 
in  deference  to  old  opinions  and  customs. 

f  The  pans,  too,  are  usuaUy  so  deep,  that  great  violence  is  done  to 
the  rule,  that  the  amount  of  evf^ration,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated. 

The  cane  juice  having  entered  ih&  first  of  these  evaporating  pans, 
the  process  of  evaporation  begins.  At  this  stage,  the  juice  is  merely 
brought  to  a  slight  simmer,  the  heat  applied  being  usually  insufficient 

♦  "  Almost  always — I  never  saw  the  other  done  except  with  steam  claiifiers 
in  St.  Croix,  where  they  first  take  offthe  crust,  then  add  lime  afterwards,  boil  and 
skim  in  the  clarifier." — Moody. 

t "  The  arrangement  of  the  fire  and  the  size  of  the  pans  depend  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  juice  must  nmmer  to  allow  of  efficient  skimming.  If  it  botU,  the 
ikimmer  cannot  catch  the  scum." — Meodf, 
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to  cause  it  to  boU  rapidly.    On  the  surfiice  of  this  and  every  other 

rin  the  series,  a  scum  arises,  which  from  time  to  fime  is  removed 
the  process  of  skimming,  and  put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
rum  hereafter. 

After  the  evaporation  in  the  first  pan  of  the  series  has  proceeded 
to  the  desired  extent,  an  attendant  ladles  its  contents  into  the  next — 
in  which,  and  in  every  subsequent  one,  until  the  last  two,  the  pro- 
cess of  skimming  is  repeated,*  Eventually  the  juice  (now  a  syrup) 
is  ladled  into  the  teache,  or  last  boiling  pan,  wherein  it  is  at  lengtn 
brought  to  that  degree  of  concentration  judged  most  proper  to  admit 
of  subsequent  crystallization. 

It  would  be  impossible  by  mere  description  to  convey  an  idea  of 
^e  manifestations  of  the  proper  degree  of  boiling  having  been 
achieved.  The  peculiar  sound  which  tiie  syrup  emits  when  dropped 
from  the  ladle  into  the  general  contents ; — the  resistance  it  offers  on 
being  stirred ; — ^the  pecSiiliar  appearance  of  its  bubbles ; — all  afford 
good  indications  to  the  practised  boiler  ;  but  the  evidence  most  gen- 
erally followed  is  that  which  also  the  refiner  avails  himself  of  at  home, 
namely,  the  proof  of  touch.  A  drop  of  the  syrup  being  placed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  two  separated,  a  thread  of 
syrup  is  formed,  of  varying  length,  and  varying  tenacity,  according 
as  the  syrup  has  been  more  or  less  boiled.  In  this  thread,  also,  crys- 
tals are  occasionally  seen,  the  presence  of  which  affords  valuable  evi- 
dence. In  the  process  of  vacuum-pan  boiling,  these  crystals  are  the 
.  operator's  surest  guide. 

From  the  last,  in  the  series  of  evaporating  pans,  the  teache^  or 
tayche^  as  it  is  called,  the  inspissated  juice  is  ladled  into  shallow  wood- 
en vessels  termed  coolers  ;  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep ; 
where  it  is  allowed  to  accrete  into  a  semi-crystalHne  mass. 

These  shallow  coolers  have  been  loudly  and  justly  reprehended,  as 
most  inimical  to  the  formation  of  crystalline  sugar ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  a  chemist,  if  made  to  draw  an  inference  from  their  appearance 
and  necessary  effect,  without  any  collateral  guide, — ^would  be  con- 
strained to  irJer,  that  in  the  West  Indian  sugar-manufiMsturing  opera- 
tion— -perfect  crystaUizaiion  was  a  result  to  be  avoided  J 

In  these  shallow  coolers  the  accreted  mass  is  allowed  to  remam, 
until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of  its  being  dug 
out,  and  carried  away,  in  buckets,  to  the  curing-house,  without  leak- 
ing  entirely  away.  In  this  curing-house  it  is  put  into  casks  with  per- 
forated  bottoms,  each  hole  being  loosely  stopped  by  the  stem  of  a 
plaintain  leaf;  and  through  which  the  uncrystallized  portions  of  the 
mass,  at  least  in  part,  leak  into  the  molasses  tank. 

This  is  the  ordinary  plan  followed ;  but  it  is  subjected  to  naany 
modifications,  in  different  places. 

As  might  have  been  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  of 
curing  the  sugar  just  described,  the  badly  crystallized  mass  yields  up 
its  non-crystallized  portion  with  great  difficulty.  The  process  of  cur- 
ing  or  drainage  occupies,  in  general,  many  weeks ;  and,  even  at  the 

*  <*  In  the  last  two  teaches  the  scum  is  bmshed  back  into  the  preceding  one, 
the  liquor  being  too  sweet  to  lose." — Moody, 
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expiration  of  that  long  time,  is  so  incomplete,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar  to  leak 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and  to  be  pumped  into 
the  sea.  In  a  recent  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  25  per  cent, 
had  thus  been  lost,  and  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel*  informed  Dr. 
Evans,  as  I  am  told  by  this  gentleman,  that  his  ship  was  o^n  one 
and  a  half  foot  deeper  in  the  water  off  Barbadoes  than  when  arrived 
in  the  British  Channel. 

In  order  to  expedite  this  process  of  curii^,  recourse  is  had  on  some 
estates  to  the  expensive  contrivance  termed  a  pneumatic  chest.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  <ihest  of  iron,  or  copper,  supplied  with  a  false 
bottom,  either  of  finely-perforated  plate  or  cane-wicker  work ; — on 
which  the  sugar  to  be  acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
molasses,  is  put.  Under  this  false  bottom  is  a  space  which  commu- 
nicates with  a  powerful  air-pump ;  by  the  action  of  which,  a  partial 
vacuum  can  be  produced,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  draw  the  more 
liquid  portions  of  the  mass  through  the  false  bottom. 

The  effect  of  such  a  contrivance  as  this,  when  made  to  act  upon  a 
badly  crystallized  sugar,  need  not  be  indicated.  Not  only  are  the 
uncrystallized  portions  drawn  into  the  reservoir,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  the  small  ill-developed  crystals. 

A  pneumatic  diest,  to  be  really  useful,  should  be  employe^  upon 
a  well-crystallized  sugar — ^a  material  which,  as  a  general  rule,  drains 
perfectly  well  of  itselfj  without  any  mechanical  aid  whatever. 

The  process  of  sugar  manufacture  here  described  is,  as  was  pre- 
viously remarked,  the  typical  one  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  modified  in  various  ways.  Thus,  as  regard^  the  boiling 
range,  instead  of  pouring  the  juice  from  one  pan  to  the  next  in  order, 
by  the  process  of  dipping,  the  pans  in  some  ranges  have  been  furnish- 
ed with  valves,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  towards  the  teache. 
Sanges  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  heated  by  steam. 

Several  modifications  (some,  unquestionably,  improvements)  have 
he&DL  made  on  the  teache,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  period 
during  which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  the  fire.  One  of  these  modifications  consists  in  an 
addition  to  the  teache,  of  an  internal  hollow  core  exactly  fitting  it, 
and  supplied  at  its  under  part  with  a  valve,  opening  inwards.  This 
core,  technically  called  a  "  skipper,"  being  dropped  from  a  crane  into 
the  teache,  the  contents  of  the  latter  open  the  valve,  and  rushing  at 
one  gush  into  the  core,  may  be  removed  bodily,  by  raising  the  core 
through  the  medium  of  the  crane. 

Another  good  modification  of  the  teache  has  been  introduced  by  the 
French  into  some  of  their  colonies.  It  consists  in  altering  the  form 
of  the  teache  into  the  shape  of  a  coal-squttle,  the  lip  of  which  rests  in 
such  a  manner  on  a  pivot,  that,  at  the  proper  time,  the  whole  teache 
may  be  raised  by  leverage,  and  its  contents  pour^  out.  This  kind 
of  teache  is  called  a  bascule. 


*  Captain  Fowlis — ^who  estimated  the  loss  from  this  cause  at  from  Bs.  M.  to 
4f.  the  cwt.,  or  3/.  6«.  to  4^.  the  ton. 
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Amongst  the  essential  modifications  which  have  been  attempted 
lirom  time  to  time  on  the  colonial  mano&oture  of  sugar,  with  yaimble 
amounts  of  success,  maj  be  enumerated  the  following : 

1.  Filtaration  of  the  raw  juice. 

2.  Filtration  of  the  defecated  juioe. 

a.  Mechanical. 

b.  Chemical  (through  animal  charcoal). 
8.  Improved  methods  of  defecation. 

4.  The  use  of  the  yacuum  pan.* 

If  the  impurities  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  crystallization  of  sugar 
out  of  the  crude  juice,  were  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature,  a  process 
<rf  mechanical  filtration  would  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  if  those  im- 
purities  be  really  of  a  chemical  nature,  then  such  mechanical  filtration 
IS  entirely  out  of  place.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  preliminary  fil- 
tration is  spoken  of  with  universal  discontent  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  Not  only  is  it  totally  inefficacious  in  effecting  the  end  desired, 
but  it  is  productive  of  much  positive  harm.  It  hiis  already  been  re- 
marked, that  raw  vegetable  sugar-containing  juices  are  most  suscep- 
tible of  fermentation ;  hence  the  operation  of  filtration,  even  if  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  in  this  stage,  should,  to  be  useful,  be  most  rapidly 
conducted.  Now  this  is  impossible, — ^for  chemists  very  well  know 
that  raw  vegetable  juices  in  general,  even  although  thin  and  limpid 
to  the  view,  pass  through  filtering  tissues  most  tardily.  Add  to  wis 
the  amount  of  porous  surface,  moistened  with  fermentable  liquid,  ex- 
posed during  the  operation  to  atmospheric  influences ;  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  preliminary  filtration  is  most  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  colonial  sugar-maker.  I  would,  by  no  means,  extend 
this  remark  to  a  rough  process  of  straining,  at  this  stage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  broken  pieces  of  cane,  fragments  of  leaves,  and 
other  mechanical  impurities,  which  might  somewhat  inconvenience 
future  operations.  Such  an  operation,  however,  is  not  one  of  filtra- 
tion, but  of  straining. 

Should  the  process  of  mechanical  filtration  be  executed  after  defe- 
cation ?  As  a  general  rule,  doubtless  this  question  should  be  answer- 
ed affirmatively,  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  so  long 
as  lime  is  used  as  a  defecator,  the  process  of  filtration  will  be  de- 
prived of  half  its  value.  Not  only  is  the  flocculent  scum  developed 
oy  lime  most  unfavorable  to  the  process  of  rapid  filtration,  but  the 
advantage  gained  is  more  specious  than  real,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
impurities  still  remains  in  juices  defecated  by  lime,  that,  although 
the  act  of  filtration  may  have  yielded  a  liquor  of  great  brightness,  it 


*  The  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring,  under  whatever  modification,  are  here 
purposely  omitted,  as  not  ^ng  improrements  of  the  sugar  manufacture— but 
merely  an  extension  of  that  manunctore  beyond  th«  usual  colonial  limits,  into 
the  art  of  the  refiner. 
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beeomes  turbid,  and  l^irows  up  more  soirai  cm  the  ixnrther  t^lioation 
ofheat* 

With  regard  to  filtration  tlirough  animal  charcoal,  it  can  never  be 
pr<^tabl7  applied  to  the  treatment  of  raw  juices,  or  those  as  have 
merely  been  exposed  to  the  process  of  defecation,  without  subsequent 
eoncentration.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  agent  produces 
ito  maximum  effect  on  sugar  solutions  of  about  the  density  of  28o 
Beaumd ;  hence,  if  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the  interval  b^ 
tween  the  last  boiling-pan  and  the  teache.  Numerous  experiments, 
however,  have  convinced  me  that  animal  charcoal  should  never  be 
employed  in  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  but  absolutely 
white  sugar.  The  beautiful  straw-colored  tinge,  so  admired  by  gro- 
cers, and  which  all  sugars  by  a  proper  system  of  defecation  can  be 
made  to  assume,  animal  charcoal  hi^  a  tendency  to  destroy — ^impart- 
inga  disagreeable  neutral  tint  in  its  place. 

The  expense  of  using  animal  charcoal,  too,  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  somewhat  about  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  is  in  itself  a  most  serious 
obstade  to  its  general  adoption. 

The  last  essential  improvement  introduced  into  the  colonial  si^r 
manufacture  is  that  of  tiie  vacuum  pan,  an  instrument  which  merits 
a  full  description. 

At  the  ofdinary  level  of  the  sea  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure 
of  15  lbs,  on  every  square  inch ;  and,  whilst  exposed  to  this  pressure, 
water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.f 

If,  however,  by  means  of  the  air-pump  or  otherwise,  a  portion  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  removed  from  the  water's  surfece,  then 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  ebullition  is  reduced — ^reduced, 
too,  in  a  known  and  definite  ratio,  so  that  for  every  pound  of  atmos- 
pl^ric  pressure  taken  off,  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  boiling 
temperature  is  accomplished. 

Not  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  are  capable  of  forming,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  water  to  boil  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures 
without  the  application  of  any  extraneous  heat — simply  because 
water  is  not  a  fluid  of  sufficient  volatility.  If  ether,  however, 
which  is  a  far  more  volatile  liquid,  be  exposed  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, it  boils  with  violence :  water  under  similar  circumstances  would 
merely  be  rapidly  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  rationale,  and  also  the  laboratory  practice  of  increased  evapo- 
ration under  diminished  pressure,  has  already  been  explained.  It 
now  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacuum  pan  is  merely  an  instru- 


**  *  The  sliminess  which  affects  the  bag  filters  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  char- 
coal filters.  I  have  known  the  charcoal  frequently  clogged ;  and,  when  washed 
with  care  and  placed  in  op«i  casks  for  collection  for  re-buminf,  ferment  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  char  the  casks,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  charcoal  by  a  con- 
siderable production  of  white  ash." — Moody. 

t  In  a  metallic  vessel.  Gaj-Lussae  has  proved  that  water  boils  st^li^in  one  of 
glass  ;  owing,  apparently,  to  its  adhering  to  glass  more  powerfully  than  to  a 
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ment  which  unites  to  the  principle  of  evaporating  under  diminished 
pressure,  the  application  of  a  certain — ^but  comparativelj  small — 
amount  of  artificial  heat. 

To  the  Honorable  Mr.  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  this  most  useful  instrument,*  which  has  already  eflfected  such  im- 
provements in  the  home  refinery  process,  and  which  is  destined 
before  long  to  extend  its  ameliorating  influence  to  the  colonies 
abroad. 

The  vacuum  pan  may  be  described  as  composed  of  two  copper 
segments  of  spheres  joined  together  at  the  edges.  The  lower  hemis- 
phere is  imbedded  into  a  steam-jacket  or  space,  into  which  steam,  of 
a  varying  pressure  up  to  3  lbs.  to  the  inch,  can  be  forced ;  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  area  of  heating  steam  sur&ce  beyond  the 
amount  furnished  by  the  lower  segment  of  the  pan,  there  passes  in- 
ternally a  coil  of  copper  pipe,  through  which  a  current  of  steam  may 
be  made  to  rush.  It  is  obvious  that  any  liquid  put  into  a  vessel  of 
this  kind,  will  be  exposed  to  so  large  an  amount  of  heating  surface 
that  it  must  soon  arrive  at  its  boiling  point ;  but  the  vacuum  produc- 
ing part  of  the  apparatus  has  yet  to  be  described.  Attached  to  the 
pan  at  its  upper  part  is  a  pipe  of  communication,  with  a  cylindrical 
vessel  called  a  condenser,f  and  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  con- 
densing apparatus  in  a  low-pressure  steam  engine ;  consisting  either 
of  a  means  of  injecting  a  gush  of  cold  water  through  a  series  of  minute 
holes,  which  plan  is  called  that  of  direct  condensation,  or  else  of  a 
series  of  small  tubes  exposed  to  the  external  agency  of  water — ^a 
plan  denominated  that  of  indirect  or  tubular  condensation.  Beyond 
this  condenser,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  a  powerful  air-pump. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut,  however,  represents  a  condenser  (7) 
of  a  different  and  more  effective  kind.  It  is  the  external  condensing 
system  of  Messrs.  Pontifex. 


*Hi8  patent  was  taken  out  in  1819. 

t  Between  the  vacuum  pan  and  condenser  is  a  vessel  destined  to  contain  any 
solution  which  may  boil  over.  This  vessel,  however,  theoretically — ^may  be  con- 
sidered ms  a  mere  expansion  of  the  vacuum  pan.    This  is  indicated  in  the  dia- 
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The  action  of  this  apparatus  in.  tie  aggregate  will  be  as  follows  :—^ 
The  pan  being  filled  to  the  desired  extent  with  sugar  solution  to  be 
evaporated,  steam  being  let  on  to  the  jacket  and  into  the  coil,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid  continues  to  rise.  Meantime  the.  air-pump 
being  set  to  work,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  syrup  in  the  pan  is  gradually  lowered  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. . 

The  v^or  resulting  from  this  ebullition  passing  into  the  condenser, 
is  exposed  to  the  agency  of  cold  water,  and  immediately  assumes  the 
liquid  state ;  finally  this  condensed  water  is  drawn  off  bv  the  air 
pump,  as  it  is  called,  although  the  instrument  performs  tiie  mixed 
function  of  pumping  both  air  and  water. 

Such  are  the  essential  portions  of  the  vacuum-pan,  but  certain  acces- 
sory parts  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
i^ppendage  called  the  proof-stick,  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the 
operator  can  from  time  to  time  remove  and  examine  a  portion  of  die 
evaporating  svrup  without  the  least  destruction  of  the  partial  vacuuneu 
Attached  to  the  copper  segment  of  the  pan  is  a  thermometer,  for  the> 
purpose  of  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  syrup,  and  also  a  vacuuni- . 
gauge,  as  it  is  technically  called,  an  instrument  on  the  barometric  prin- 
ciple, by  r^erring  to  which  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  exercised* 
at  any  period  on  the  evaporating  liquid  can  be  at  once  read  ofif.  Qn 
the  summit  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  pan  is  a  man-hole,*  supplied 
with  an  accurately  ground  cover,  and  by  the  side  of  it  an  entrance 
&r  each  successive  charge  of  liquor,  which  passes  from  an  adjoining 
vessel  of  determinate  capacity  called  the  meoumre. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  situated  a  valve 
through  which  the  sugar  solution,  when  sufficiently  boiled,  is  allowed 
to  escape  into  another  vessel  called  the  heater,  or  occasionally  tha 
cooler.f 

This  heater  may  be  compared  to  the  lower  segment  of  a  vacuum* 
pan,  minus  its  coil,  being  a  copper  pan,  imbedded  in  a  steam  jacket, 
by  the  agency  of  which  a  graduated  heat  may  be  applied. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  allow  the  conditions  of  time  and 
^olonged  fluidity  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  those  crystalsi 


gnai  by  the  fififore  6.  The  other  portions  of  the  appttratni  aie  ae  follow :  (|)  th% 
measure,  (3)  &  man-hole,  with  ground  cover,  (3)  vacuum-pan,  (4)  proof-stick* 
(5)  heater,  (7)  condenser,  (8)  steam-engine  and  air-pump,  (9)  escape  valve  of  the 
vacuum-pan,  through  which  its  contents  pass  into  the  heater. 

*  The  aperture  through  which  a  man  enters  the  vacuum-pan  for  the  porpMs 
of  cleaning  it. 

t  The  imli^reot  application  of  the  term  heater  and  cooler,  the  one  for  ths 
other,  is  curious,  although  easy  to  be  explained.  So  long  as  sugar  solutions  were 
boiled  in  open  pans  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  220^  and  upwards,  the  vessel  in  which  the  boiled  liquov  was  allowed  ta 
assume  a  temperature  of  176*^  might  appropriately  enough  be  denominated  e 
cooler.  But  under  the  process  of  vacuum-pan  bmliiiff,  at  a  temperature  of 
•bout  140**,  this  vessel,  in  which  the  latter  degree  of  temperature  beoomei 
flttnged  to  176**,  as  before,  is  to  all  intents  a  he^er ;  still  the  old  name  is  ii^ 
aany  refineries  mainlaitted. 

3  VOL.  U.  - 
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die  formation  of  which  had  been  already  commenced  during  the 
operation  of  vacuum  boiling. 

Fuller  details  of  the  employment  of  the  vacuum-pan  and  its  acces- 
•ory,  the  heater,  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  refinery  opera- 
tions,"— such  a  general  account  of  these  instruments  merely  being 
here  given,  as  might  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  colonial  operation  of  vacuum  boiling. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  surprise  to  many  persons  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  results  of  vacuum-pan  boiling  at  home  in  refineries,  that 
when  used  in  the  colonies  it  hAs  been  productive  of  such  ambiguoua 
results.  This  surprise  will  vanish  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
imder  which  a  vacuum-pc^  can  be  profitably  worked,  and  how  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  these  conditions  have  hitherto  been  in  the  colonies. 
However  objectionable  in  most  points  of  view  the  ordinary  colonial 
evaporating  process  may  be,  it  nevertheless  is  well  adapted  to  the 
end  of-  removal  of  impurities  by  surface  skimming — an  operation 
which  is  totally  impracticable  when  the  vacuum-pan  is  employed. 
Hence,  although  this  valuable  instrument  exercises  the  full  amount 
of  its  well-known  and  legitimate  influence — although  it  may  effect 
evaporation  at  the  practical  minimum — although  an  experienced 
boiler  may  be  present  to  strike  or  let  off  its  contents  at  the  proper 
time ;  still  the  result  of  boiling  an  impure  juice  in  vacuo  will  in  all 
oases  be — an  impure  sugar. 

This  fact  is  at  length  becoming  so  well  recognized,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  much  practi(^  experience,  as  an  engineer  in  the  West  Indian 
eolonies,  informs  me  of  a  resolve  he  had  made,  never  again  to  set  up 
a  vacuum-pan  on  any  West  Indian  property,  (save  a  few  exceptioni^ 
estates  on  which  the  juice  was  remarkably  pure,)  except  under  a 
guarantee  that  the  juice  should  have  been  submitted  to  cnarcoal  fil- 
tration— this  being  the  only  means  at  that  period  known  to  him,  as 
capable  of  effecting  the  necessary  amount  of  defecation. 

It  may  very  safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  utility  of  the  vacuum- 
pan  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  to  colonial  sugar  growers.  Hitherto, 
even  on  estates  where  it  has  given  a  qualified  satisfaction,  the  true 
genius  of  the  instrument  has  been  altogether  misunderstood.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  well  crystallized  result,  mixed  with 
a  thin  syrup  of  drainage,  or  molassess,  admitting  of  easy  removal, 
nd  then  leaving  the  sugar  almost  dry,  the  general  aim  of  ^  colonial 
flogar-maker  has  been  to  produce,  by  high  or  stiff  boiling,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  s^mi-crystalline  produce.  If  this  kind  of  mate- 
rial were  a  marketable  commodity  in  its  present  state,  the  endea- 
vor of  aiming  at  its  maximum  produce  would  be  intelligible; 
but  as  it  requires  the  expensive  process  of  liquoring  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  market,  the  process  of  stiff  boiling  is  in  contravention  of 
cU  proprieties.* 

*  Dr.  Evans  informi  me  that  in  the  island  of  Java  there  are  used  vacnum-pans 
having  an  escape  aperture  in  the  side,  through  which  the  solid  concrete  is  sho- 
lelled  by  a  man  sent  into  the  pan  for  that  purpose,  after  each  boihng  operation. 
A  patentee,  moreover,  actually  proposes  to  grind  this  kind  of  concrete  into  grain* 
hjamiil! 
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Hie  method  in  which  the  process  of  liquoring  is  commonlj 
practised  in  the  West  Indies  is  fearfully  wasteful,  and  in  other  re- 
spects open  to  the  greatest  censure. 

Under  the  definition  of  liquoring,  the  prindple  of  that  operation  has 
been  explained.  I  will  now  ofier,  in  anticipation  of  another  part  of  this 
treatise,  a  concise  explanation  of  the  mode  of  conducting  it  in  refine- 
ries,  in  order  to  demonstrate  most  powerfully  the  destructive  mode 
followed  in  the  colonies. 

Under  the  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  hereafler  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  refiner  puts  his  boiled  and  crystalline  syrup  into  moulds, 
supported  on  their  apices,  and  the  hole  of  each  apex  stopped  with  a 
pledget  of  brown  paper.  Here  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool ;  and, 
when  cold,  the  plug  in  the  apex  being  withdrawn,  each  mould  is  sup- 
ported on  a  corresponding  earthen  pot.  A  portion  of  syrup,  techni- 
cally known  as  green  syrup,  more  or  less  colored,  now  drains  away, 
and  the  cone  of  sugar  is  left  comparatively  dry.  The  sugar  forming 
the  base  or  face  of  eadi  cone  being  now  removed  by  a  revolving 
cutter,  .termed  the /icin^  machine,  the  sugar  so  removed  is  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  ithin  magma  (technically  named 
day),  and  reimposed  on  the  base  of  the  cone.  This  is  the  operation 
termed  in  refineries  claying.  Afler  some  hours  the  operation  of 
liquoring  commences  by  pouring  on  the  smooth  surfaoe,  or  face  left 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  clay,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  su- 
gar. The  result  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  coloring  matters  of 
die  sugar  are  totally  washed  into  the  pot  below,  and  a  loaf  of  white 
sugar  is  formed. 

As  conducted  in  refineries,  the  operation  of  liquoring  is  most  philo- 
sophical, and  most  effident — ^an  operation  without  which,  or  the 
equivalent  one  of  prolonged  claying,  a  thoroughly  white  sugar 
cannot  be  made.  Its  success  depends  so  entirely  on  die  purity  and 
saturation  of  the  magma  liquor^  or  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  that 
the  preparation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  to  the  intelligent  refiner  of 
greatest  solicitude.  If  the  magma  liquor  be  colored,  it  is  evident  the 
sugar  which  it  is  employed  to  wash  cannot  be  colorless.  If  the  magma 
liquor,  also,  be  not  fully  saturated,  it  will  become  so  during  percola- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  which  it  is  intei^ded  to  cleanse, — 
and  the  loaves  will  bepartially  dissolved,  lliis  is  too  evident  for 
further  comment.  Wnat,  then,  would  be  thought  of  the  refiner, 
who,  in  violation  of  the  obvious  principles  just  laid  down,  should 
attempt  to  liquor  by  means  of  water  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of 
liquoring  very  frequently  performed  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  where  vacuum-pans  are  used.  The  concentration  having 
been  carried  on,  as  I  have  already  remark^,  to  a  higher  extent  than 
propriety  warrants,  the  mass  is  cooled,  thrown  into  a  pneuma- 
tic chest,  and  affused  with  water  by  means  of  a  garden-pot !  The 
air  pump  is  now  put  vigorously  to  work  ;  a  partial  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced underneath,  and  the  water  of  affusion,  carrying  with  it  many  im- 
purities, and  much  sugar  also,  is  drawn  into  the  dstem  below.  It  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  crystals  or  grains  of  vacuum  boiling 
are  usually  large,  and,  therefore,  less  easily  soluble  than  they  would 
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be  if  they  presented  greater  surface  to  the  agency  of  the  solyent — 
otiierwise  the  loss  attendant  on  this  most  improper  operation  would 
be  greatly  augmented.  The  final  result  of  this  rude  process  of  liquor- 
ing is,  a  large-grained  dusky  yellow  sugar,  now  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  cofiee.  Considered  in  the  abstract,  without 
reference  to  the  steps  by  which  it  was  obtained,  this  sugar  might  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  colonial  vacuum-pan  boOing ;  and 
hence,  from  want  of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  most 
erroneous  notions  have  been  disseminated. 

The  rude  process  of  liquoring  by  water,  already  described,  is  not 
invariably  followed,  it  is  true,  in  the  colonies ;  sometimes  a  portion 
of  juice,  defecated  and  evaporated,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  substituted. 
Oocasianally,  too,  the  refinery  process  of  making  pure  magma  liquor 
haa  been  adopted,  but  still  under  circumstances  involving  the  grei^iest 
Improprieties. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  opera- 
tions,  in  the  colonies,  can  only  be  correctly  ju<^ed  of  by  reference  to 
tiie  precise  end  desired  to  be  achieved.  Thus  it  is  possible  .to  con- 
ceive a  manufacture  injured,  ef  en  to  ruin,  by  instituting  false  com- 
parisons between  it  and  another,  and  by  the  introduction  of  applian- 
ees,  admirably  adapted  to  the  former  case,  but  adverse  to  the  latter. 
The  colonial  application  of  the  process  of  liquoring,  even  when  wel> 
managed,  is  emphatically  open  to  the  remarks  just  made.  The  re- 
finer's object  is  to  procure  a  white  sugar,  and  the  process  of  liquoring 
18  absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  this ;  therefore,  cost  what  it  may, 
the  operation  must  be  followed.  The  object  of  the  colonial  sugar- 
maker,  however,  is,  and  has  been,  to  obtain  a  yeUow  coloured  sugar ; 
a  staple  which  may  be  made  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  tint  without 
the  employment  of  any  claying  or  liquoring  process  whatever; 
without  charcoal,  alumina,  or  lime ;  as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrat- 
ed. True  it  is,  that  if  the  cane  juice  be  boiled  too  high,  especially 
if  in  contact  with  lime,  and  other  impurities,  the  process  of  liquoring 
will  be  required  to  remove  such  a  portion  of  them,  that  the  resulting 
migar  shall  have  a  marketable  colour.  But  the  contemplation  of  this 
fiu3t  brings  us  back  again  to  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  :— 
That  no  secondary  appliances — ^not  even  the  vacuum-pan— can  ac- 
oomplish  any  great  amelioration  of  the  sugar  produce,  whilst  made  to 
qperate  upon  an  impure  juice. 

k  Under  the  definition  Claying^  has  been  given  a  condensed  account 
of  the  colonial  process  of  claying.  It  is  necessary  now  to  contem- 
plate it  a  little  more  narrowly  in  detail.  The  operation  is  more  parti- 
cularly followed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies ;  and  in  a 
modified  form  als«  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 

The  general  manner  of  conducting  the  operation  is  as  follows : — 
Instead  of  putting  the  sugar  to  be  drained  into  casks,  it  is  placed  in 
large  earthenware  or  iron  cones,  afler  the  method  of  refineries,  and 
tfie -green  syrup  is  allowed  to  percolate  away. 

At  this  period,  a  magma  or  pap  of  white  clay  and  water  is  superim- 
poaed ;  the  agency  of  which  is,  manifestly — ^to  wash  away  a  portion 
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of  the  ohemioal  ooloring  impurities  existent  in  the  jellow  sugar.  Tbe 
operation  of  claying  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  each  coat  of  day  m 
it  dries  being  removed,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 

Hiis  claying  operation  is  a  most  extravagant  one ;  involving  tho 
loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  original  contents  of  the  cone ;  and  produc- 
ing, after  all,  a  sugar  which,  even  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  or  nearesl 
to  the  clay,  is  far  from  white. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  in  India  a  modified  process  of 
daying  is  pursued.  An  equivalent  process  would  be  a  more  corred 
expression ;  but  not  to  discuss  one  principle  under  many  heads,  the 
term  claying  may  be  retained  to  express  the  Indian  operation. 

Instead  of  using  clay,  or  a  magma  of  sugar  and  water  tern^ed  day 
by  the  Ekiglish  refiners,  the  Hindoos  generally  attain  the  end  of 
washing  their  raw  sugar  partially  white,  by  superimposing  on  Iha 
base  of  the  conical  contents  masses  of  hygrometric  weeds  or  damp 
doths ;  the  effect  of  either  being — the  gradual  liberation  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  partial  removal  of  chemical  ooloring  impu- 
rities. 

By  following  the  processes  of  claying  or  liquoring,  under  almoal 
any  of  their  modifications,  the  darkest  sugars  may  be  made  compa- 
ratively light  colored ;  and  thus  may  be  made  to  yield  a  produd 
oapable  of  misleading  the  unwary. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  samples  of  light  colored  sugars  are  dia* 
played,  and  appealed  to,  as  triumphs  of  some  new  method  of  sugar 
manu&cture, — ^the  only  beauty  of  sudi  sugars  being  such  as  is  derived 
from  the  claying  or  liquoring  processes ;  and  which  sugars,  before 
the  application  of  these  processes,  might  have  been  almost  bladu 
This  mode  of  displaying  sugars  is  a  piece  of  charlatanry  which  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated.  There  is  another,  scarcely  more  do^ 
fensible,  namely, — the  display  of  large  crystals  or  grains,  which  every 
chemist  knows  any  sample  of  cane  sugar  can  be  made  to  assume,  bj 
mere  devices  of  evaporation  and  cooling. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  latter  deceit 
should  be  largely  practised,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sugar  com- 
munity has  elevated  the  question  of  grain  into  a  most  unsafe  position ; 
ahd  has  made  it  a  false  criterion  of  qualities  with  which  it  has  no 
connexion  whatever. 

The  sugar  broker,  or  refiner,  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
touch  which  certain  sugars  impart  when  pressed,  or  rubbed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  and  accordingly  as  it  feels  sofl  or  hard,  it  10 
pronounced  weak  or  strong : — this  criterion,  like  many  others  which 
nave  been  misapplied,  is,  within  proper  limits,  safe  and  good ; — with- 
out those  limits,  productive  of  serious  errors. 

The  first  body  into  which  sugar  becomes  changed,  in  the  downward 
aeries  of  destructive  metamorphoses,  is  glucose  or  grape  sugar ; 
which,  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  most  inimical  to  the 
formation  of  large  crystals ;  it  moreover  imparts  to  the  mass  a  con- 
dition of  clammy  pastiness.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sense  of 
toudi  would  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  the  purchaser  of  raw  sugar ; 
who  would  be  acting  consistently  in  repudiating  all  sugars  pos 
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ing  small  gnm^Jnmi  this  caui€.  But  the  rule  may  be  extended  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  falsehood  ;  efen'to  the  absurdity  of  pronounc- 
ing refined  sugar  in  powder — weak^  but  the  same  sugar  in  the  lump — 
Mtrong, 

Having  discussed  the  fallacy  of  being  guided  implicitly  by  the 
■ense  of  touch,  it  remains  to  show  the  &llacies  attendant  on  the  sense 
of  taste. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  affirmation,  that  one  certain  su- 
gar has  more  sweetness  than  another,  or  that  it  possesses  more  saccha- 
rine matter ;  and,  to  place  the  affirmation  in  its  most  absurd  light, 
the  amount  of  sweetness  or  saccharine  matter  is  made  to  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  sugar.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  common 
affirmation,  that  white  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  yellow  su- 
gar ;  in  other  words,  that  pure  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  that 
which  is  impure : — because  the  foirmer  has  less  saccharine  matter  than 
the  latter  !  Such  is  the  common  assertion : — one  that  may  be  heard 
very  widely  disseminated  indeed — ^from  the  cook  in  our  own  kitchens, 
to  the  brokers  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  refineries 
too.  Once  admit  the  assertion  to  be  valid,  and  to  what  a  chaos  of 
absurdity,  are  we  led.  The  whole  system  of  sugar  refining,  with  all 
its  costliness,  all  its  complexity,  all  its  experience,  is  prosecuted — for 
what  %  To  render  sugar  less  saccharine^ — ^to  effect  a  destruction !  Such 
is  the  necessary  conclusion. 

To  explain  these  discrepancies  between  language  and  facts,  is  not 
BO  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  seem, — ^they  originate  in  the  use  of  lax 
expressions,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  most  &llacious  of  all  our 
senses — the  sense  of  taste. 

It  is  a  fact  very  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when  certain 
tastes  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  amounts  of  intensity  are  com- 
bined, so  that  they  affect  the  gustatory  orgems  at  once, — the  judg- 
ment, although  unable  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  forming  a 
conception  alone  of  that  taste  which  is  most  familiar,  or  most  predo- 
minant OB  to  kind.;  nevertheless  as  to  the  qualities  of  strength  or 
pungency, — ^the  judgment  conveys  a  mixed  idea  of  both.  Or  when 
two  bodies  are  mixed,— one  alone  of  which  has  a  taste, — (practically 
or  absolutely) — ^the  effect  of  the  tasteless  body  is  often  confounded 
with  the  effect  of  the  other. 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  fine-wrought  philosophical  deduction ;  but 
one  which' has  been  applied  to  practice,  and  its  truth  demonstrated  tit 
many  ways.  Thus  the  dishonest  tavern-keeper  adulterates  his  spirit, 
particularly  gin,  with  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  his  beer  with  coccu- 
lus  indicus  : — ^in  either  case  to  impart  a  fictitious  alcoholic  strength. 
The  most  untutored  palate  would  distinguish  between  the  taste  of 
gin,  and  of  cayenne  pepper,  alone :  but,  when  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, the  pungency  imparted  by  the  latter  to  the  gustatory  organs 
is  recognized,  but  not  discriminated — ^both  together  conveying  the 
vague  idea  of  strength. 

As  to  cocculus  indicus,  it  is  devoid  of  pungency,  but  is  a  narcotic; 
nevertheless,  the  judgment  is  equally  deceived  as  in  the  former 
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ib^in,  to  take  another  instance,  there  are  few  snuff-takers  witk 

isal  organs  so  obtuse,  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  lime, 
powdered  glass,  extract  of  logwood,  sand,  sal-ammoniac,  or  smelling 
salts,  from  the  powder  of  tobacco.  Yet  in  the  form  of  snuff  the  nose 
is  continually  deceived.  All  these  foreign  bodies  may  be  and  fre- 
quently are  mixed  with  snuff  to  give  it  a  pungency  ;  each  agent  con- 
veys an  impression,  but  loses  its  individuality — the  idea  of  tobacco 
prep<mderates  over  all  the  rest 

Ijius  is  it  with  impure  or  colored  sugars,  which  consist  of  sugar, 
plus  many  foreign  bodies,  each  possessing  its  own  abstract  individual 
taste ; — conveying  when  alone  a  notion  both  of  kind  and  degree ; — 
but  when  in  conjunction — only  the  latter :  which  goes  to  augment  ih% 
predominant  idea  of  sweetness,  conveyed  by  the  most  f£umliar,  most 
prevailing  substance  of  the  mixture — sugar. 

Here  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  fallacy  adverted  to ;  but  there  is 
another.  The  idea  of  sweetness,  as  conveyed  by  sugars  equally 
pure,  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  comminution :  Henc8 
lai^e-grained  sugars  seem  to  be  less  sweet  thsm  those  the  grains  of 
which  are  small.  He  reason  of  this  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  the  saliva  are  totally 
devoid  of  taste, — and  that  the  taste  of  all  other  substances  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  dissolved  in  th« 
mouth. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  far  too  falladous 
in  its  nature,  and  tends  to  inferences  f&r  too  vague,  for  the  decision  of 
such  an  important  matter  as  the  amount  of  actual  sugar  in  any  sacch»> 
jrine  mixture ;  such  as  raw  sugar,  under  anv  of  its  conventional 
denominations,  must  be  regarded.  Neither  is  the  test  of  specific 
gravity  at  all  more  decisive  ;  for,  in  the  most  impure  of  raw  sugars, 
the  total  amoui/l  of  impurities  bears  but  a  very  trifling  ratio  to  the 
mass ;  and,  moreover,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  so  little  different 
from  that  of  sugar,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  safely  b« 
asserted,  that  all  samples  of  raw  sugar,  of  equal  dryness,  form,  with 
equal  amounts  of  water  of  equal  temperatures,  solutions,  the  specific 
gravities  of  which  are  also  equal.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  or  saccha- 
rometer  test  cannot,  any  more  than  other  plans  of  taking  specifia 
gravities,  convey  the  least  idea  of  the  purity  or  impurity, — the  good- 
ness or  badness,  of  raw  sugars. 

Having  successively  considered  the  chief  methods  pursued  to  efled 
drainage  of  the  non-crystallized  from  the  crystallized  portion  of 
concentrated  saccharine  juices,  and  in  what  respects  they  are  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  to  the  end  desired,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  product  of  such  drainage ;  which  product  is  de- 
nominated by  the  vague  term  "  molasses." 

It  may  be  inferred  from  former  remarks,  that  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  molasses  will  best  be  prosecuted  by  starting 
from  the  assumption  that  sugar  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
without  any  destruction  whatever :  in  which  case  the  molasses,  or 
liquor  of  drainage,  would  be  the  precise  analogue  of  that  resulthtt 
from  crystallized  saltpetre    would  consist  of  nothing  but  a  solution  <» 
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Bugar  in  water.  I  have  already  remarked  that  ^ds  oondltioii  it  is  im- 
possible absolutely  to  achieve;  but  by  removing  from  thd  solution 
to  be  evaporated  all  destructive  agents,  and  by  properly  regulating 
the  application  of  heat,  the  amount  of  destruction  may  be  reduced 
to  such  a  minimum,  that  the  molasses,  or  syrup  of  drainage,  shall 
virtually,  though  not  actually,  be  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
sugar. 

Descending  from  this  extreme  summit  of  excellence  to  the  oth«r 
extreme  of  the  scale,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  results  of  Soubeiran's 
experiment,  wherein  every  particle  of  sugar  was  destroyed. 

Within  the  limits  bounded  by  these  two  extremes,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  amount  of  sugar  destroyed,  and  the  amount  crystallized, 
may  vary  indefinitely ;  each  product  yielding  a  liquor,  or  syrup  of 
drainage,  to  which  the  general  term  molasses  will  be  "applied ;  al- 
though such  liquor  of  drainage  may  be  anything  from  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  sugar,  accompanied  by  some  mere  traces  of  foreign  bodies, 
'  up  to  a  compound  of  little  else  than  glucose,  mixed  with  its  blaok 
acid  derivatives. 

It  b  evident,  therefore,  that  the  term  molasses  is  a  most  indefinite 
one,  and  should  never  be  used  in  ailment  unless  its  meaning  have 
been  specially  limited  to  the^  conditions  of  the  instance  under  dis<^s- 
sion.  It  appears,  then,  that  liquor  of  drainage,  or  syrup,  (molasses,) 
there  ever  must  be,  as  the  result  of  the  crystallization  of  sugar,  even 
under  the  most  &vorable  circumstances;  and  the  question  of  the  best 
mode  of  treating  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  Bugar,  must^be 
determined  by  reference  to  its  richness  in  that  substance. 

And  here  the,  sugar  producer  is  met,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
subject,  by  the  necessity  of  accommodating  his  operation  to  an  ill- 
defined  popular  taste.  Were  it  a  question  with  the  colonial  sugar 
producer  or  selling  the  pure  material — 8ugar^  his  course  might  indeed 
De  very  difficult,  but  it  would  at  least  be  well  defined.  At  any  price, 
cost  what  it  might,  he  would  be  driven  to  cleanse  all  his  raw  crystal- 
lized material  from  every  particle  of  coloring,  or  other  non-crystal- 
lized substances ;  in  other  words,  from  every  particle  of  its  mokLBH9. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  desideratum  which  the  sugar  producer  has 
in  view ;  the  public  expects  him  to  produce  a  colored  sugar ;  that  is, 
a  white  sugar,  each  crystal  of  which  is  coated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  molasses ;  to  which  latter  the  qualities  of  moistness  and  color  are 
due.  Now  the  question  of  how  much  molasses  shall  be  thus  allow- 
ed to  remain  as  a  coating,  involves  the  consideration  of  such  indetermi- 
nate matters  as,  variety  of  popular  tastes ;  of  manufacturing  expen- 
ses ;  the  comparative  value  of  sugar  and  rum,  &;c  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  West  India  sugar  producers,  (those  of  Jamaica 
•xcepted,  who  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  rum,)  consider  it  profit- 
able to  boil  the  juice  very  stiff^  and  export  the  muscovado  sugar  in 
a  veiT  undrained  state.  The  glaring  impropriety  of  this  procure 
has  already  been  pointed  out ;  therefore  I  need  not  advert  to  it  again. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  find  adequate  causes  for  a  practice  which 
appears  so  repugnant  to  all  common  intelligence. 

The  causes  are  chiefly  as  follow :  1.  The  desire  of  the  overseers  lo 
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make  a  display  of  tbe  quantity  of  sugar  shipped.  2.  The  low  mark- 
et price  of  molasses  by  itse^  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
molasses  as  forming  a  part  of  muscovado  sugar.  It  is  painftil  to 
iMve  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  real  owners  of  a  great  nom^r  of 
West  India  estates  afe  not  the  ostensible  ones,  but  merdiants  or 
brokers  at  home ;  who,  by  way  of  nxortgage,  have  a  direct  lien  on 
the  property ;  and^  indirectly,  have  the  privilege  of  exclusive  maa- 
agement,  with  all  the  commercial  advantages  thereby  accruing. 
Under  these  drcumstances  it  is  too  frequently  an  object  with  the  re- 
sident agent  to  make  a  display  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar  produced 
on  his  estate,  whereas  the  amount  is  merely  one  of  sugar,  plus  the 
molasses  absorbed.  The  material  being  thus  placed  on  shipboard 
moist  and  undrained,  may,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  fair  wind, 
and  easy  passage,  arrive  here  without  great  loss.  If  it  do  so  arrival 
its  sale  may  be  accomplished.  The  !^iglish  giocer,  by  dint  of  mix- 
ing it  with  dry  refinery  pieces,  .and  a  certain  portion  of  dry  East  In- 
dia or  Mauritius  sugar,  at  length  forms  a  compound  of  remunerative 
selling  price,  and  all  parties  are  satisfied.  If,  however,  the  passage 
ahoold  be  rough,  causing  much  agitation  to  the  cargo,  if  the  temper- 
ature should  be  unusually  high,  or  the  hogsheads  unusually  leaky, 
then  a  large  portion  of  the  molasses  percola^  into  die  hold,  and  is 
pumped  overboard. 

Thus  the  present  West  Indian  sugar  manufacture  is  made  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  risk  and  uncertainty  which,  so  far  from  necessarily 
belonging  to  itj  at  least  in  the  way  indicated,  may,  by  a  system  of 
improved  treatment,  he  prev^ited  altogether. 

It  is  a  question  very  commonly  put  by  the  colonial  sugar  produce, 
whether  a  specimen  of  sugar  resulting  from  a  certain  process  wUl 
stand  the  voyage  ?  To  such  a  question  there  is  one  general  answer. 
Any  sugar  will  stand  the  voyage  provided  it  be  well  drained,  and 
that  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities  which  are  of  a  deliquescent  na- 
ture. Sugar  itself  is  unalterable,  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  considera- 
ble dampness ;  and  the  mere  adherent  brown,  or  yellow,  coat  of  mo- 
lasses, which  imparts  the  peculiar  color  and  sensation  of  moisture, 
without  clamminess,  to  good  muscovado  sugar,  is  not  sufficient  in  it- 
self to  cause  any  loss  by  drainage. 

As  regards  the  second  reason  which  influences  the  West  India 
sugar  producers  in  allowing  their  staple  to  be  lai^ely  admixed  with 
molasses,  viz. :  the  low  value  of  molasses  by  itself  as  compared  with 
tiiat  of  molasses  when  it  forms  part  of  muscovado  sugar — it  will  be 
evident,  on  reflection,  that  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  bad  mo- 
lasses may  be  so  small,  so  much  admixed  with  impurities,  that  it 
ei&er  may  not  pay  for  re-evaporation,  or  that  it  must  be  evaporated 
alone.  To  evaporate  it  in  the  teache,  mingled  with  fresh  or  uncrys^ 
tallized  syrup,  would  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  mass  ef 
impurities  which  would  be  thus  imparted.  It  will  be,  moreover,  evi- 
dent, that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  richness  in  sugar,  and  general 
purity,  molasses  may  thus  be  treated  with  propriety.  Hence  we  are 
Drought  again  to  contemplate  the  first  grand  source  of  all  improve- 
ments in  the  colonial  sugar  produoe-^the  perfect  defecation  or  puri- 
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fication  of  the  juioe.  Until  some  process  oonduoive  to  this  end  be 
generally  followed  hy  our  colonists — ^nntil  some  means  be  devised  of 
rendering  the  molasses  or  syrup  of  drainage  so  f)ure,  that  it  may  be* 
returned  without  prejudice  to  the  teache,  and  boiled  with  the  con- 
eentrating  juioe,  the  chemist  will  expatiate  in  vain  on  the  theoretical 
indications  of  low  boiling  and  perfect  drainage,  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  well  crystallized  sugar.  So  long  as  the  general  run 
of  molasses  is  of  its  present  average  impurity,  so  long  will  it  be  im* 
possible  to  be  boiled  except  alone — ^a  process  involving  the  use  of 
more  fuel  than  the  West  Indian  colonist  can  command ;  indeed,  if 
he  could,  the  result  would  be  scarcely  marketable ;  and  so  long  will 
the  weight  of  semi-solid  saccharine  produce  (sugar  is  a  wrong  term) 
obtained,  be  the  result  of  the  first,  and  only  doU.  I^  however,  the 
sugar  producer  could  be  made  to  follow  some  plan  of  defecating  his 
juice,  that  would  insure  a  molasses  so  pure  that  it  might  be  returned 
to  the  teache,  and  the  process  repeated  through  several  operations^ 
he  would  then  have  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of  his  present  ill- 
judged  plan,  which  may  be,  without  impropriety,  designated  an  ope- 
ration of  smuggling,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  selling  molasses  m^ 
der  the  name  of  sugar.  x 

If  the  West  Indian  sugar  growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  large  grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cured,  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  their 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  have  imagined.  Such  lai^e-grained' sugars  are  very 
unfavorable  to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain,*  which  grocers  understand  too  well.  They  will  not 
mix.  A  small  grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorporated  with  glu- 
cose, with  pieces,  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innocent  bodies,  without 
such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A  large-grained 
sij^r,  on  die  other  han^  is  a  most  refractory  material  for  these  litUe 
manipulations ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled  with  contaminating 
agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  brilliancy,  and  thus 
proclaiming  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the 
grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large-grained  sugars.  He 
cannot  "  handle'^  them,  and  therefore  brands  them  with  a  fault.  He 
says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter — ^that  they  will  not  sweet- 
en. True  it  is,  that  comparatively  small  portions  of  these  large- 
grained  sugars  are  sold, — and  sold  at  high  prices ;  but  merely  as 
fancy  articles,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  the  grocer  nets  too  little,  to 
make  their  sale  an  object  of  primary  solicitude. 

Such  is  the  source  of  one  prejudice  against  dry  and  large-giained 
sugars — a  prejudice  originating  amongst  the  grocers.  There  is  also 
another,  which  originates  amongst  refiiners ; — ^who  are  adverse  to  the 
general  consumption  of  these  beautiful  colonial  sugars,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason — that  the  consumption  of  their  own  staple  is  thereby  * 
lessened.    The  refiner's  expressed  objection  is  remarkable,  as  em- 

*  Termed  by  grocers  "  handling^ 
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"bodying  a  philosoplrio  idea  not  at  all  known  to  chemists,  and,  in  fact, 
adverse  to  all  chemical  analogy.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
audi  lai^e-grained  sugars  produced  in  the  colonies  contain  a  gfeat 
amount  of  water,  and  that  hence  they  are,  what  he  terms — weak. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  we  will  assume  this  to  be  the  fact, 
and  will  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  refiner  himself.  If  the  vacuum- 
pan  accomplishes  the  incorporation  of  water  with  sugar  in  the  colo- 
nies, of  course  a  similar  effect  results  at  home  in  refineries.  Hence 
the  refinery  operation,  thus  proved  to  consist  in  efiecting  the  crystal- 
line incorporation  of  water  with  sugar,  must  be  profitable  beyond 
any  limits  which  the  public,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
have  hitherto  assumed  :.  and  this  enormous  profit  should  be  at  once 
adequately  taxed  !  To  such  absurdities  are  we  led,  by  arguing  £rom 
loosely-expressed  current  data.* 

Having  pointed  out  the  injurious  i^enc^  of  lime  as  a  defecating 
agent,  I  will  now  pass  in  review  the  chief  methods  which  have  been 
had  recourse  to  from  time  to  time  for  accomplishing  the  important 
end  of  defecation,  without  the  employment  of  that  destructive, — al- 
though not*  very  efficient, — alkaline  eaith. 

And  here  I  will  remark,  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  mineral  salt, 
of  whatever  kind,-^that  does  not,  when  a  solution  of  it  is  added  to 
sugar-containing  juices,  at  the  proper  temperature — usually  about 
180^, — cause  the  precipitation  of  bulky,  floccul^it  masses ;  being 
combinations  of  the  impurities  existing  in  the  juice,  with  the  mineral 
base  of  the  salt.  By  witnessing  effects  of  this  kind,  persons  unac- 
quainted with  chemistry  have  been  led  to  the  most  unsafe  c(»iclu- 
sions,  and  numerous  are  the  pseudo-discoveries  thus  palmed  upon 
tlie  world. 

To  defecate  merely,  or  effect  the  separation  of  impurities  from 
sugar-containing  juices, — is  but  one  portion  of  the  problem  to  be 

♦  Lest  it  be  thought  I  unjustly  impugn  the  science  of  practical  men  well  con- 
versant with  sugars,  I  will  here  mention  two  circumstances ;  one  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  vouch,  the  other  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  our  largest  metropo- 
litan copper  manufacturers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1848, 1  showed 
a  London  broker  a  very  fine  sample  of  well  crystallized  colonial  sugar.  His 
comment  was  most  peculiar.  He  told  me  that — "  now-a-days  popular  taste  re- 
quired the  grain  of  sugar  to  be  of  a  different  shape  to  mine  ;  people  now  liked 
grains  with  rounded  angles  P*  The  copper  worker's  anecdote  is  as  follows  :-^ 
**  I  was  once  sent  for  in  a  ffreat  hurry,"  be  very  naively  told  me,  **  to  a  rc^nery 
where  a  vacuum-pan  of  mine  had  been  some  time  in  work.  I  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  there,  for  the  message  was  urgent.  '  I  want  you  to  get  a  hole  bored 
in  the  dome  of  that  pan,* — ^was  the  sage  request  of  the  refiner,  on  my  arrival. 
*A  hole  in  whatV  said  I.  *ln  the  dome  of  that  pan,'  answered  the  refiner. 
'  But  for  what  V  *  Because  it  is  too  tight — there  is  too  much  vacuum — ^in  short 
the  pan  won't  do.'  In  vain  I  remonstrated,  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  absurdity. 
The  refiner  had  only  one  answer, — *  His  boiler  said  the  pan  was  too  tight — and 
bored  a  hole  must  be  forthwith.'  It  was  accordingly  done."  In  fairness  to  the 
refiner  it  should  be  remarked,  that  his  vacuum-pan  had  formerly  a  leak  in  it ; 
which  leak  having  been  stopped,  the  boiler  fancied  that  the  pan  woiked  less 
satisfactorily  than  before.  From  these  premises  a  very  absurd  conclusion  wa« 
arrived  at,  as  we  have  seen. 
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solved.  Hie  defecating  prooefls  must  be  efibcted  without  destrudaoli 
to  the  sugar ;  and  by  au  agent  that  is  so  perfectly  under  control,  that 
any  excess  of  it,  above  the  quantity  necessary  to  efi^t  defecation, 
shall  be  easily  removable.  For  practical  purposes,  another  and  ft 
most  important  condition  must  be  achieved  : — the  whole  must  be 
effected  within  the  limits  of  a  remunerative  cost. 

It  is  painful  to  con  over  tiie  numerous  projects, — specious  enou^ 
St  a  first  glance,  but  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  guidance,  or  indica- 
tions laid  down, — ^which  have  been  thrust  upon  the  sugar  produoer, 
and  the  refiner,  so  often,  and  with  such  unvar3ring  failure, — ^that  all 
new  plans,  however  intrinsically  good,  are  regarded  always  with  sus- 
picion and  doubt,— often  with  neglect  or  contempt. 

Thus,  in  a  patent  specification  lately  published,  sugar  solutions  ia 
the  colonies,  and  in  refineries,  are  proposed  to  be  defecated  by  operap 
tions  that  would  effect  the  liberation  in  the  sugar  of — nitric,  sulphuric 
prussic,  and  oxalic  adds; — ^without  any  provision  for  removing 
either  of  these  deadly  substances !  Fortunately  there  is  a  chemical 
safeguard  here.  The  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  oxalic  acid  pre- 
vents the  crystallization  of  sugar, — and  the  same  remark  applies^ 
though  less  forcibly,  to  the  presence  of  nitrio  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  author  of  this  patent  being  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry,  was 
misled  by  the  fiUladous  appearance  of  a  mere  separation  of  coagula. 

Foremost  amongst  the  materia] s  which  have  been  employed  at 
various  times,  both  in  the  colonies  and  for  refinery  use,  is  the  earth, 
alumina,  in  some  of  the  various  states  which  it  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume. The  idea  of  employing  alumina  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
somewhat  analogous  application  of  this  substance,  for  the  making  of 
vegetable  coloring  matters,  termed  lakes.  Thus,  if  a  decoction  of 
Ic^wood  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  salt  alum, — which  is  a  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  alumina, — and  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash,added,  the  earth,  ^alumina,  is  set  free  ;  and  immediately  com- 
bining with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  logwood,  both  fall  in  union, 
and  constitute  a  precipitate  which,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  call- 
ed a  lake.  Instead  of  logwood,  various  other  vegetable,  and  some 
animiJ,  colormg  bodies,  may  be  substituted  ;  and  with  a  similar  re- 
sult 

Following  out  this  idea,  alumina  has  been  employed  with  the  view 
of  separating  the  coloring  matters  out  of  solutions  of  muscovado 
sugar,  and  the  general  vegetable  impurities  out  of  cane-juice. 

On  cane-juice  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trpngit;  but 
on  solutions  of  muscovado  sugar  I  have  frequently  tested  the  powers 
of  alumina,  without,  in  any  case,  being  much  struck  with  its  utility. 
A  certain  defecating  effect  it  unquestionably  produces ;  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  that  would  induce  one  to  anticipate  any  vital  or 
radical  improvement  in  the  sugar  manufacture, — ^home  or  colonial, — 
by  generally  adopting  it.  Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  produced  by  a  mixture  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  bone  black,  on  a  solution  of  Khaur  sugar.*    The  experiment  was 

*  A  most  impure  result  of  the  native  lugar  manufacture  in  Hindostan. 
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Afomn  me  as  a^trivaaph,  but  I  was  al  a  loss  to  ooaoeiTe  ]k>w  tke  re* 
wit  could  have  been  worse. 

Alumina,  as  prepared  in  its  purity  by  chemists,  would  be  inappli-  • 
cable  to  the  purpose  indicated,  no  matter  how  successful  in  its  re- 
sults,— ^merely  from  considerations  of  expense  : — ^many  cheap  modi- 
fications of  the  material  have,  therefore,  been  from  time  to  time 
devised.  One  of  the  most  general  of  these  was  discovered  by  the 
'Honorable  Mr,  Howard  (the  inventor  of  the  vacuum-pan)  in  1812 ; 
«id  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  free  lime,  and  alumina. 
TTiis  mixture,  commonly  known  as  MowarcTs  Finingn^  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  alum  and  water,  a  portion  of  cream  of  lime, 
sufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alumina,  to 
throw  down  the  alumina,  and  to  leave  an  excess  of  lime.  The  super- 
natant liquor  of  this  operation,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash,  must 
be  absolutely  washed  away,  or  it  ¥rill  impart  an  injurious  quality  of 
deliquescence  to  sudi  sugar  as  may  be  prepared  with  the  finings.  .In 
a  patent  of  some  years'  standing,  chalk  instead  of  lime  is  used  to 
decompose  the  alum;  with  what  advantage,  however,  is  not  so 
obvious. 

fai  France  and  other  countries  where  sugar  is  largely  manufactured 
from  beet-root  juice,  the  sulpha t$  of  alumina — (not  alimi,  which  is  the 
potash  sulphate  of  that  base) — is  largely  employed  as  a  defecating 
agent  On  solutions  of  muscovado  sugar  I  can  affirm  from  experi- 
ence, that  its  defecating  properties  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  ex- 
peotations  I  l\pA  been  induccMl  to  form. 

Very  lar  superior  to  all  other  agents  as  precipitants  for  the  v^eta- 
ble  impurities  of  natural  sugar-containing  juices, — ^as  also  for  the 
impurities  existing  in  muscovado  sugar, — are  the  acetates,  partiou^ 
larly  the  basic,  or  sub-acetates  of  lead. 

So  wide  is  the  sphere  of  operaticm  which  these  bodies  possess,  as 
preci|»tants  of  the  albuminous  and  colored  matter  of  vegetable 
juices,  that  evMi  the  juice  of  beet-root,  which,  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for  about  half  an  hour,  becomes  black, — . 
is  instantly  purified  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  filtered,  it  resem- 
bles water.  Not  only  do  these  salts  of  lead  precipitate  the  general 
impurities  from  raw  vegetable  juices, — ^but  even  a  number  of  dark 
eolored  decoctions  are  rendered,  by  treatment  with  it,  comparatively 
colorless  in  a  few  instants.  Chemists  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
property — ^have  long  used  the  acetates  of  lead  as  precipitating  agents* 
hr  certain  albuminous  and  colored  matters,  in  the  laboratory,  with 
the  most  perfect  success ;  every  attempt,  however,  to  employ  these 
agents  satisfactorily,  even  on  the  small  scale,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  down  the  impurities  from  muscovado  sugar  in  solution,  or 
from  cane-juice,  was  unsatisfactory ;  whilst  on  the  large  scale,  the  at- 
tempt, when  tried,  fiiiled  altogether. 

The  reasons  of  this  failure,  in  the  employment  of  lead  salts  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  are  various;  as  will  presently  be  recognised. 

'ftie  first  problems  to  be  solved  are  these :  either  to  use  the  lead 
aalt  in  sudb  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  impurity  with  which 
it  is  intended  to  combine,  that  both  shall  fall  down  in  combination. 
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and  be  oapable  of  removal ;  or  to  add  a  known  excess  of  lead  salt  to 

the  sugar  solution, — to  separate  the  precipitate  caused  by  filtration, — 
then  to  throw  down  from  the  filtered  liquor  all  the  remaining  lead  by 
means  of  some  precipitating  agent  not  productive  of  injury  to  sugar : 
and,  as  a  subsidiary  problem, — to  remove  the  acetic  add  liberated 
from  the  lead,  either  as  an  insoluble  compound,  or  to  combine  it 
with  some  body  that  shall  neither  be  injurious  to  sugar,  nor  to 
health, — and  separable,  if  possible,  by  the  process  of  drainage. 

Such  are  the  necessities  of  the  case, — even  in  the  laboratory,  on  a 
small  scsAe.     Let  us  examine  how  they  can  be  met. 

The  first  problem  does  not  admit  of  solution ; — ^it  involves  an  im- 
possibility :  inasmuch  as,  however  small,  above  a  certain  microsoopio 
limit,  the  quantity  of  lead  salt  added, — the  filtered  solution  will  still 
contain  lead:  although  a  fresh  addition  of  more  lead  salt  to  the 
filtrate  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  new  precipitate.  'Diis  circumstanoe 
can  be  accounted  for,  by  assuming  the  concurrent  formation  of  two 
or  more  compounds  of  lead  and  vegetable  matters ;  one  compound 
being  soluble,  and  the  other  not. 

In  operating  on  sugar  thus, — ^we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
disregarding,  as  a  means  of  safety,  all  apportionment  whatever  :— 
the  only  way  left  open  to  us  is,  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead. 

Simple  as  this  may  appear  as  a  laboratory  operation,  it  cimnot  be 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  laboratory  means.  The  usual  agent 
employed  by  chemists  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas ; — a  body  which  throws  it  down  eflj^^tually  from 
sugar  solutions,  it  is  true,  but  spoils  the  sugar : — in  consequence  of 
the  facility  with  which,  by  trifling  circumstances,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  '  Hence,  so  frequently  had  the  experi- 
ment been  tried,  and  with  such  uniformly  bad  success,  that  not  only 
was  the  idea  of  employing  these  agents  in  combination  relinquished, 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  was  attributed  not  to  the  proper  cause-^ 
viz :  the  effect  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  employed  to  separate  the 
lead  : — ^but  to  the  lead  itself. 

The  employment  of  hydrosulphuric  add  thus  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  next  to  examine  the  other  means  commonly  employed 
in  the  laboratory  for  accomplishing  that  end.  Occasionally  sulphu- 
ric acid*  is  used  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions ;  which  end  it  ac- 
complishes perfectly,  even  out  of  those  of  sugar ;  but  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  employed,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  operator  to  add  one  exact 
quantity — ^no  more — ^no  less :  if  too  much,  the  free  or  uncombined 
overplus  of  acid,  by  acting  on  the  sugar,  would  speedily  convert  it- 
first,  into  glucose,  and  thence  downward  in  the  scale  of  destruction 
into  glucic,  melasinio,  sacchulmic,  sacchumic  adds,  &c. :  if  too  little, 
there  would  remain  an  excess  of  lead  ;  which  not  only  is  injurious  to 
health,  but,  also,  if  boiled  with  sugar,  a  very  destructive  agent 

The  question  of  lead,  then,  as  a  defecator  for  sugar,  seemed  hope- 


*  Sulphuric  acid  has  lately  been  tried  by  a  gentleman  in,  India,  who  irtterlj 
fidled,  howerer,  in  achieving  the  object  proposed. 
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less.  Its  remarkable  action  was  witnessed,  admired,  and  abandoned ; 
until  in  the  year  1839,  Messrs.  Gwynneand  Young  took  out  a  patent 
lor  th^  separation  of  the  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  the  diphosphate 
of  lime ; — an  agent  which,  in  the  laboratory^  can  be  made  to  succeed 
perfectly ;  but  which  I  believe  to  be,  both  on  the  score  of  expense 
and  uncertainty,  totally  inapplicable  on  the  large  scale. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  investi- 
gations ;  which  are,  chemically  considered,  of  a  masterly  kind.  Al- 
though the  operation  necessarily  failed  in  practice,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  indicated,  its  perfect  success  in  laboratory  quantities  demon- 
strated the  most  important  feet, — ihat  the  acetates  of  lead,  per  se,  v)er$ 
not  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  sugar. 

This  demonstration  having  been  accomplished,  the  chemist  was 
warranted  in  resuming  the  task  of  finding  out  some  precipitating  body 
that  should  not  only  act  in  the  laboratory  under  chemical  superintend- 
ence ;  but  one  that  should  act  anywhere,  and  in  any  quantity. 

.  Such  an  agent  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  July,  1847. 
This  precipitant  is  sulphurous  acid  gas  :  the  methods  of  employing 
which  I  have  recorded  in  another  publication,  and  therefore  need  not 
repeat  here ;  seeing  that  my  present  object  is  simply  to  record  a  • 
chemical  fact. 

Since  the  period  of  July,  1847,  the  efficacy  of  this  gas  has  been 
tried  on  the  large  scale  in  a  refinery,  and  also  on  cane  juice ;  in  both 
oasefl  with  the  most  perfect  success. 


ART.  VI.-CHANCELLOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SUVERT.* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  does  not  now  erfst  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  a  people  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  one  approaching  to  it, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  that  is  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  or 
exhibits  the  energies  which  mark  the  progress  towards  it.  Mexico 
and  the  South  .^nerican  republics,f  starting  on  their  new  career  of 

*  Continued  from  December  Number. 

t  The  author  of  England  and  America  thni  speaks  of  the  Columbian  repub- 
lic: 

"  During  some  years,  this  colony  has  be^  an  independent  state ;  but  the 
people  dispersed  over  these  vast  and  fertile  plains,  have  almost  ceased  to  culti- 
'  vate  the  good  land  at  their  disposal ;  they  subsist  principally,  many  of  them 
entirely  on  the  flesh  of  wild  cattle  ;  they  have  lost  most  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life ;  not  a  few  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  misery ;  and  if  they  should 
continue,  as  it  seems  probable  they  will,  to  retrograde  as  at  present,  the  beauti- 
ful pampas  of  Buenos  Ayros  will  soon  be  £t  for  another  experiment  in  coloniza- 
tion. Slaves,  black  or  yellow,  would  have  cultivated  those  plains,  would  have 
kept  together,  would  have  been  made  to  assist  each  other ;  would,  by  keeping 
together  and  assisting  each  other,  have  raised  a  surplus  produce  exchangeable 
in  distant  markets  ;  would  have  kept  their  masters  together  for  the  sake  of 
markets  ;  would,  by  combination  of  labor,  have  preserv^  among  their  masters 
the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life."  Yet  this  writer,  the  whole  practical  effeet 
of  whose  work,  whatever  he  may  have  thought  or  intended,  is  to  show  the  ab- 
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iiidepeiide&oe,  and  having  g<me  through  a  faroe  of  aboli^ung  slavery^ 
are  n^idly  degenerating,  even  from  seini-barbarism.  The  only  por^ 
tion  of  the  South  American  continent  which  seems  to  be  making  any 
ftvorable  progress,  in  spite  of  a  weak  and  arbitrary  civil  govenmient, 
is  Brazil,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retained.  Cuba,  of  the  same  race 
with  the  continental  republicvS,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  in* 
dustry  and  civilization  ^  and  this  is  owing  exclusively  to  her  slaves. 
St  Domingo  is  struck  out  of  the  map  of  civilized  existence,  and  thd 
British  West  Indies  will  shortly  bo  so.  On  the  other  continent,  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  downward. 
Their  sout^^em  coast  is  infested  by  disease,  arising  from  causes  which 
industry  might  readily  overcome,  but  that  industry  they  will  never  exn 
ort.  Greece  is  still  barbarous  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of 
an  English  physician  distinguished  by  strong  sense  and  power  of  ob« 
servation*,  gives  a  most  afecting  pi<We  of  the  condition  of  Italy, — 
especially  south  of  the  Apennines.  With  the  decay  of  industry,  the 
climate  has  degenerated  towards  the  condition  from  which  it  was  fir^t 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  is  poison  in  every  man's  veiB«| 
affecting  the  very  springs  of  life,  dulling  or  extinguishing,  with  th« 
energies  of  the  body,  all  energy  of  mind,  and  often  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  most  appalling  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year  the  pes* 
tilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  narrowing  the  circles  within 
which  it  i&  possible  to  sustain  human  life.  With  disease  ^id  misery, 
industry  still  more  rapidly  decays,  and  if  the  process  goes  on,  it  seen^a 
that  Italy  too  will  soon  be  ready  for  another  experiment  in  coloniza- 
tion. 

Yet  once  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was  possessed  by  Uie  masters  of 
slaves ;  when  Rome  contained  her  millions,  and  Italy  was  a  garden ; 
when  their  iron  energies  of  body  corresponded  with  the  energies  of 
mind,  which  made  them  conquerors  in  every  climate  and  on  eyery 
soil ;  rolled  the  t^de  of  conquest,  not  as  in  later  times,  from  the  South 
to  the  North ;  extended  their  laws  and  their  civilization,  and  created 
them  lords  of  the  earth. 

^  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in ; 
Prstors,  pro-consuls  to  their  provinces, 
Hasting,  or  on  return  in  robes  of  state. 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  tunns  of  horse  and  wings : 
Or  embassies  firom  regions  far  remote, 
hi  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  th*  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  South, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  fiiUs, 
Nieroe,  Nilotic  isle,  and  more  to  West, 
THe  realms  of  Bocchus  to  the  Blackmoor  sea ; 
^  From  th*  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

■ohate  necessity,  and  immense  benefits  of  slavery,  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  I, 
suppose,  in  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countrymen,  **  that  slavery 
Bught  have  done  all  this,  seems  not  more  plain,  than  that  so  much  good  would 
have  been  bought  too  dear,  if  its  price  had  been  slavery."  Well  may  we  say 
that  the  word  makes  men  mad. 
*  Jdmson  on  Change  of  Air. 
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Ttcm  hkihi  and  tlie  ^old«ii  Chertonesd, 

Axd  utmoct  Indiana  isle,  Taprobona, 

Dusk  faces,  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 

From  Gallia,  Gades  and  the  British  West ; 

Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmartians,  North 

Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  Pool ! 

All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay." 

Suofa  was  and  sach  is  thepioture  of  Italy.    Greece  presents  a  i 
Uast  not  less  striking.    What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  change  t 
Many  causes,  no  doubt,  ha^e  occurred ;  but  though 

**  War,  ftmine,  pestilence  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride,** 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  dealt  upon  it  more  heavOy 
than  the  loss  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  not  this  evident  ?  If  they  had 
slaves,  with  an  energetic  civil  government,  would  the  deadly  miasma 
be  permitted  to  overspread  the  Campagna  and  invade  Rome  herself  t 
Would  not  the  soil  be  cultivated,  and  the  wastes  reclaimed  1  A  late 
traveller*  mentions  a  canal,  cut  for  miles  through  rock  and  mountain, 
for  the  purpose  of  canying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Celeno,  on 
which  thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed  for  eleven  years^ 
and  which  remains  almost  perfect  to  the  present  day.  This,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Naples  was  ten  years  in  repairing  with  an  hundred  work- 
men. The  imperishable  works  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day  were,  for  the  most  part,  executed  by  slaves.  How  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  Naples,  if  for  her  wretched  lazaroni  were 
substituted  negro  slaves,  employed  in  rendering  productive  the  plains 
whose  fertility  now  serves  only  to  infect  the  air ! 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institution  is  fastened,  and  who  could  not 
shake  it  ofij  even  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity offer  instruction  of  inestimable  value.  They  teach  us  that 
slavery  is  compatible  with  the  freedom,  stability  and  long  duration 
of  civil  government,  with  denseness  of  population,  great  power,  and 
the  highest  civilization.  And  in  what  respect  does  this  modem  Eu- 
rope, which  claims  to  give  opinions  to  the  world,  so  far  excel  them — 
notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  ?  They  are  not  more  free,  nor 
have  performed  more  glorious  actions,  nor  displayed  more  exalted 
virtue.  In  the  higher  department  of  intellect — in  all  that  relates  to 
taste  and  imagination — they  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  residts  of  mechaniod 
philosophy,  or  discoveries  which  contribute  to  the  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments of  physical  life,  they  have  done  so  by  the  help  of  means  with 
which  they  were  furnished  by  the  Grecian  mind — the  mother  of 
civilization — and  only  pursued  a  little  farther  the  track  which  thai 
had  always  pointed  out     In  the  development  of  intellectual  power, 

*  Sght  days  in  the  Abnixxi. — Blaekwoo^t  Magazine,  Ninember,  1885.  * 

4  VOL.  n. 
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tfiey  will  hardly  bear  comparison.  Those  noble  republics^  in  th* 
pride  of  their  strength  and  greatness,  may  have  anticipated  for  them- 
selves— as  some  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  everlasting  duration 
and  predominance.  But  they  could  not  have  anticipated,  t^t  when 
they  had  faUen  under  barbarous  arms,  that  when  arts  and  civilization 
were  lost,  and  the  whole  earth  in  darkness — the  first  light  should 
break  from  their  tombs — that  in  a  renewed  world,  unconnected  with 
them  by  ties  of  locality,  language  or  descent,  they  should  still  be  held 
the  models  of  all  that  is  jprofound  in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature, 
or  all  that  is  great  in  character,  or  elevated  in  imagination.  And 
perhaps  when  England  herself,  who  now  leads  the  war  with  which  we 
are  on  all  sides  threatened,  shall  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  like 
the  other  glorious  things  of  the  earth,  shall  have  passed  away ;  when 
she  shall  have  diffused  her  noble  race  and  noble  language,  her  laws, 
her  literature  and  her  civilization,  over  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  perhaps  be  overrun  by  some  Northern  horde — sunk  into  an  ig- 
noble and  anarchical  democracy,*  or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of 
some  Ceesar,— demagogue  and  despot, — there,  in  Southern  regions, 
there  may  be  fo\md  many  republics,  triumphing  in  Grecian  arts  and 
civilization,  and  worthy  of  British  descent  and  Roman  institutions. 

If  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  almost  the  memory  of  the  re- 
public were  lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they  fiimish  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  this  was  owing  not  to  their  domestic,  but  to  their  political 
•lavery.  The  same  thing  is  observed  over  all  the  eastern  monarchies ; 
and  so  it  must  be,  wherever  property  is  insecure,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  such  eminence  by  intellectual  or  moral 
excellence,  as  would  give  him  influence  over  his  society.  So  it  is 
in  Egypt  and  the  other  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  which 
once  comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world,  where  Carthage, 
Tyre  and  Phcenicia  flourished.  In  short,  the  uncontradicted  expe- 
rience of  the  world  is,  that  in  Southern  States  where  good  govern- 
ment and  prsedial  and  domestic  slavery  are  found,  there  are  prosper- 
ity and  greatness ;  where  either  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  degen- 
eracy and  barbarism.  The  former,  however,  is  equally  essential  in  all 
climates  and  under  all  institutions.  And  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  that  these  regions,  constitutmg  half  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  h^  and  more  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life,  should  be  abandoned  forever  to  depopulation  and  barbarism  1 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  free- 
men. In  our  own  country,  look  at  the  lower  vaUey  of  the  Missis- 
iippi,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  far  greater  l^ypt.  In  our  own 
state,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  are  ca- 

Eble  of  being  made  to  swarm  with  life.    These  are  at  present  pesti- 
Ltial  swamps,  and  valueless,  because  there  is  abundance  of  other  fer- 
tile soil  in  more  fikvorable  situations,  which  demand  all  and  more  than 


*  I  do  not  use  the  word  democracy  in  the  Athenian  sense,  but  to  describe  the 
fovemment  in  which  the  slave  and  his  master  have  an  equal  voice  in  public  affairs. 
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all  the  labor  which  our  ooimtry  can  supply.  Are  these  regions  of 
fertility  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  to  the  alligator  and  tor« 
toise — ^with  here  and  there  perhaps  a  miserable,  shivering,  crouching 
free  black  savage  %  Does  not  therfinger  of  heaven  itself  seem  to  point 
to  a  race  of  men — ^not  to  be  enslaved  by  us,  but  already  enslaved,  and 
who  will  be  in  every  way  benefited  by  the  change  of  masters — to 
whom  such  climate  is  not  uncongenial,  who  though  disposed  to  indo- 
lence, are  yet  patient  and  capable  of  labor ;  on  whose  whole  features, 
mind  and  character,  nature  has  indelibly  written — slave ; — and  indi- 
cate that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  in  fulfilling  the  first 
great  command,  to  subdue  and  replenish  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than  that  of  northern  coun- 
tries, where,  under  the  name  of  freedom,  they  obtain  cheaper  and 
perhaps  better  slaves,  Yet  it  is  the  best  we  can  have,  and  this  too 
has  its  compensation.  We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  the  su- 
perior value  of  our  agricultural  products.  And  this  superior  va- 
lue they  must  probably  always  have.  The  Southern  climate  ad- 
mits of  a  greater  variety  of  productions.  '  Whatever  is  produced  in 
Northern  climates,  the  same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  may  be 
produced  in  the  Southern.  But  the  Northern  have  no  equivalent  for 
the  products  of  Southern  climates.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
products  of  Southern  regions  will  be  demanded  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  The  agricultural  products  of  Northern  regions  are  chiefly 
for  their  own  consumption.  They  must  therefore  apply  themselves 
to  the  manufacturing  of  articles  of  luxury,  elegance,  convenience  or 
necessity, — which  requires  cheap  labor, — for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing them  with  their  Southern  neighbors.  Thus  nature  herself  indi^ 
cates  that  agriculture  should  be  the  predominating  employment  in 
Southern  countries,  and  manufactures  in  Northern.  Commerce  is  ne- 
cessary to  both — but  less  indispensable  to  the  Southern,  which  pro- 
duce within  themselves  a  greater  variety  of  things  desirable  to  life. 
They  will  therefore  have  somewhat  less  of  the  commercial  spirit.  We 
must  avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  command.  The  slave 
must  labor,  and  is  inured  to  it ;  while  the  necessity  of  enei^  in  his 
government,  of  watchfulness,  and  of  preparation  and  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  added  to  the  moral  force  derived  from  the  habit  of 
command,  may  help  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down,  insurrection  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
those  who  are  strangers  to  our  institution,  to  be  a  very  formidable 
one.  Even  among  ourselves,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  take 
our  opinions  on  this  as  on  every  other  subject,  ready  formed  from 
those  whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth  of  our  own  ob- 
servation and  experience,  fears  have  been  entertained  which  are  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.  We  have  been  supposed  to  be  nightly  reposing  over 
a  mine,  which  may  at  any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction.  The 
first  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one  of  our  cities,  who  is  * 
awakened  by  any  nightly  alarm,  is  of  servile  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre. Yet  if  any  tMng  is  certain  in  human  aflairs,  it  is  certain  and 
from  the  most  obvious  considerations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  t^is 
respect  than  any  civilized  and  fully-peopled  society  upon  the  face  of 
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Ad  earth.  In  eyeiy  such  society,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  with  us,  of  persons  who  have  more  te  gain  than  to  lose  by  the 
overthrow  of  government,  and  the  embroiling  of  social  order.  It  is  in 
•uchastateof  £ings  that  those  who  were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
rise  to  the  surface.  From  causes  already  considered,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  consider  their  sufferings  the  result  of  injustice  and  mis- 
government,  and  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered  accordingly.  They 
Save  every  excitement  therefore  of  resentful  passion,  and  every  temp- 
tation which  the  hope  of  increased  opulence,  or  power  or  considera- 
tion can  hold  out,  to  urge  them  to  innovation  and  revolt.  Supposing 
the  same  disposition  to  exist  in  equal  degree  among  our  slaves,  what 
are  their  comparative  means  or  prospect  of  gratifying  it?  The  poor 
of  other  countries  are  called  free.  They  have,  at  least,  no  one  interest- 
ed to  exercise  a  daily  and  nightly  superintendence  and  control  over 
their  conduct  and  actions.  Emissaries  of  their  class  may  traverse, 
unchecked,  every  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  oi^anizing 
insurrection.  From  their  greater  intelligence,  they  have  greater  means 
of  conmiunicating  with  each  other.  They  may  procure  and  secrete 
arms.  It  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or  those  who  are  commonly  call- 
ed the  poor,  that  will  be  tempted  to  revolution.  There  will  be  many 
disappointed  men,  and  men  ofxlesperate  fortune — ^men  perhaps  of  ta- 
lent and  daring — to  combine  them  and  direct  their  energies.  £ven 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who  contemplate  no  such  result, 
will  contribute  to  it,  by  declaiming  on  their  hardships  and  rights. 

With  us,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible,  that  there  should  be  any 
very  extensive  combination  among  the  slaves.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  they  should  procure  and  conceal  efficient  arms,  llieir  em- 
issarien  traversing  the  country,  would  carry  their  commission  on  their 
foreheads.  If  we  suppose  among  them  an  individual  of  sufficient  ta- 
lent and  energy  to  qualify  him  for  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  could  not 
be  so  extensively  known  as  f,o  command  the  confidence,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and  direct  them.  Of  the  class 
of  freemen,  there  would  be  no  individual  so  poor  or  degraded  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  here  and  there  a  reckless  and  desperate  out- 
law and  felon)  who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt ;  every  one  therefore  would  be  vigilant  and  active  to 
detect  and  suppress  it.  Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of  the  most 
impossible  would  be  a  successful  insurrection  of  our  slaves,  originat- 
ing with  themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been  made — excited,  as  we 
believe,  by  the  agitation  of  the  abolitionists  and  declaimers  on  slavery ; 
but  these  have  been  in  every  instance  promptly  suppressed.  We  fear 
not  to  compare  the  riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed  which  have 
been  committed  in  our  own,  with  those  of  any  other  civilized  commu- 
nities, during  the  same  lapse  of  time.  And  let  it  be  observed  under 
what  extraordinary  circumstances  our  peace  has  been  preserved.  For 
the  last  half  century,  one  half  of  our  population  has  been  admonish 
ed  in  terms  the  most  calculated  to  madden  and  excite,  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  most  grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion.    We  know  that  these  exhortations  continuaUy  reach  them. 
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through  a  Uiousand  channels  which  we  cannot  detect,  as  if  carried  bj 
the  birds  of  the  air — and  what  human  being,  especially  when  un&- 
vorably  distinguished  by  outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  give 
credit  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion 1  In  effect  if  not  in  terms,  they  have  been  continually  exhorted 
to  insurrection.  The  master  has  been  painted  a  criminal,  tyrant  and 
robber,  justly  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man,  and  they 
have  been  assured  of  the  countenance  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  the 
active  assistance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  have  in 
some  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  impeachment.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  great  majority  of  our  free  population,  servile  to  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  opinions  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow,  would 
have  admitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  unjust  and  indefensible  in 
principle,  and  only  to  be  vindicated  by  the  stem  necessity  which  was 
imposed  upon  us.  Thus  stimulated  by  every  motive  and  passion 
which  ordinarily  actuate  human  beings — not  as  to  a  criminal  enter- 
prize,  but  as  to  something  generous  and  heroic — ^what  has  been  the 
result  ?  A  few  imbecile  and  uncombined  plots— jn  every  instance 
detected  before  they  broke  out  into  action,  and  which,  perhaps,  if  un- 
detected, would  never  have  broken  into  action  ;  one  or  two  sudden, 
unpremeditated  attempts,  frantic  in  their  character,  if  not  prompted 
by  actual  insanity,  and  these  instantly  crushed.  As  it  is,  we  are  not 
less  assured  of  safety,  order  and  internal  peace  than  any  other  people ; 
and  but  for  the  pertinacious  and  &natical  agitation  of  the  subject^ 
would  be  much  more  so. 

This  experience  of  security,  however,  should  admonish  us  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  have  sometimes  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  supersede  the  regular  course  of  law,  and  by  rash  and  violent 
acte  to  punish  supposed  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society.  This  can 
admit  of  no  justification  or'palliation  whatever.  Burke,  I  think,  some- 
where remarks  something  to  this  effect, — that  when  society  is  in  the 
last  stage  of  depravity — ^when  all  parties  are  alike  corrupt  and  alike 
wicked  and  unjustifiable  in  their  measures  and  objects,  a  good  man 
may  content  himself  with  standing  neuter,  a  sad  and  disheartened 
spectator  of  the  conflict  between  the  rival  vices.  But  are  we  in  this 
wretched  condition  1  It  is  fearful  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  characters  of  society  seized  on  the  occasion  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  of  better  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  the  restraints  of  law.  It  is  always  ^ese  who  are  most  zealous  and 
forward  in  constituting  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  public  peace. 
To  such  men — ^men  without  reputation  or  principle  or  stake  in  soci- 
ety— disorder  is  the  natural  element.  In  that,  desperate  fortunes  and 
the  want  of  all  moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  constitute  power. 
They  are  eager  to  avenge  themselves  upon  society.  Anarchy  is  not 
so  much  the  absence  of  government  as  the  government  of  the  worst — 
not  aristocracy  but  kakistocracy — a  state  of  things  which,  to  the  honor 
of  our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained  amongst  them,  and  which  perhap* 
was  only  ftilly  exemplified  during  the  worst  times  of  the  French  re- 
volution, when  that  horrid  hell  burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.  In 
tnch  a  state  of  things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  condemned— *to  proteqt 
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the  innocent  is  to  be  guilty ;  and  what  perhaps  is  the  worst  effect,  even 
men  of  better  nature,  to  whom  their  own  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are 
goaded  by  terror  to  be  forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of  guilt  and 
violence.  The  scenes  of  lawless  violence  which  have  been  acted  in 
gome  portions  of  our  country,  rare  and  restricted  as  they  have  been, 
have  done  more  to  tarnish  its  reputation  than  a  thousand  libels.  They 
have  done  more  to  discredit,  and  if  any  thing  could,  to  endanger,  not 
only  our  domestic,  but  our  republican  institutions,  than  the  abolition- 
ists themselves.  Men  can  never  be  permanently  and  effectually  dis- 
graced but  by  themselves,  and  rarely  endangered  but  by  their  own  in- 
judicious conduct,  giving  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Better,  far  better, 
would  it  be  to  encounter  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  threatened,  than  to  employ  such  means  for  averting  them.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  respects  actual  in- 
surrection, when  alarm  is  once  excited,  danger  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 
Society  can  then  employ  legitimate  and  more  effectual  measures 
for  its  own  protection.  The  very  commission  of  such  deeds,  is  proof 
that  they  are  unnecessary.  Let  those  who  attempt  them  then,  or  make 
any  demonstration  towards  them,  understand  that  they  will  meet 
only  the  discountenance  and  abhorrence  of  all  good  men,  and  the  just 
punishment  of  the  laws  they  have  dared  to  outrage. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  this  institution  will  prove  a 
source  of  weakness  in  relation  to  military  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  a  slave-holding  community,  a 
larger  military  force  may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  field, 
than  in  any  state  where  there  are  not  slaves.  It  is  plain  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  free  male  population,  making  half  of  the 
entire  able-bodied  male  population,  may  be  maintained  in  the  field, 
and  this  without  taking  in  any  material  degree  from  the  labor  and 
resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the  labor  of  our  country  is  per- 
formed by  slaves.  In  other  countries,  it  is  their  laborers  that  form 
the  material  of  their  armies.  What  proportion  of  these  can  be  taken 
away  without  fatally  crippling  their  industry  and  resources  1  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  though  the  strength  of  our  state  was  wasted 
and  paralyzed  by  the  unfortunate  divisions  which  existed  among  our- 
selves, yet  it  may  be  said  with  general  truth,  that  every  citizen  was  in 
the  field,  and  acquired  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  soldier. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  attended  with  its  compensating 
evils  and  disadvantages ;  to  which  we  must  learn  to  submit,  if  we  are 
determined  on  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions.  We  are,  as  yet, 
hardly  at  all  aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  modem 
civilized  governments  will  apply  to  us.  Standing  armies,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  constituted,  we  cannot  have ;  for  we  have  not,  and  for  gen- 
erations cannot  have,  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 
•  If  we  should  be  involved  in  serious  wars,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
some  sort  of  conscription,  requiring  the  services  of  all  citizens  for  a 
oonsiderable  term,  will  be  necessary.  Like  the  people  of  Athens, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  every  citizen  should  be  a  soldier,  and  quali- 
fied to  dischai^e  efficiently  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  It  may  seem  a 
melancholy  consideration,  that  an  army  so  made  up  should  be  op- 
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poedd  to  the  disciplined  mercenaries  of  foreign  nations.  But  we  must 
laam  to  know  our  true  situation.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  made 
up  of  superior  materials,  of  men  having  home  and  country  to  defend ; 
inspired  by  higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater  intelligence,  and 
trained  by  an  effective,  though  honorable  discipline,  such  an  army 
will  be  more  than  a  match  for  mercenaries  ?  The  efficiency  of  an 
army  is  determined  by  the  qualities  of  its  officers ;  and  may  we  not 
expect  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  men  better  qualified  for  officem, 
and  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  military  command  ?  And  let  it  be 
reeollected,  that  if  there  were  otherwise  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
fiom  insurrection,  there  will  be  the  greatest  security  when  there  is 
the  largest  force  on  foot  within  the  country.  Then  it  is  that  any  such 
attempt  would  be  most  instantly  and  effectually  crushed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  induce  our  state  to  provide, 
that  it  should  have  within  itself  such  military  knowledge  and  skill  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  organize,  discipline  and  command  armies,  by  es- 
tablishing a  military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.  The  school 
of  the  militia  will  not  do  for  this.  From  the  general  opinion  of  our 
weakness,  if  our  country  should  at  any  time  come  into  hostile  colli- 
sion, we  shall  be  selected  for  the  point  of  attack ;  making  us,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Adams'  anticipation,  the  Flanders  of  the  United  States. 
Come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  storm  will  fall  upon  us.  It  is 
known  that  lately,  when  there  was  apprehension  of  hostility  with 
France,  the  scheme  was  instantly  devised  of  invading  the  Southern 
States  and  organizing  insurrection.  In  a  popular  English  periodi- 
cal work,  I  have  seen  the  plan  suggested  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invading  the  Southern  States  at 
various  points  and  operating  by  the  same  means.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
gallant  officer,  mid  certainly  had  no  conception  that  he  was  devising 
atroeious  crime,  as  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  civilized  warfare,  as  the 
poisoning  of  streams  and  fountains.  But  the  folly  of  sudi  schemes 
18  no  less  evident  than  their  wickedness.  Apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  that  which  experience  has  most  folly  proved  to  be  true — that 
in  general  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  masters  is  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  impressions, 
they  contract  no  less  terror  and  aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy ; 
it  is  manifest  that  this  recourse  would  be  an  hundred  fold  more  avdi- 
able  to  us  than  to  such  an  enemy.  They  are  already  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  we  might  at  will  arm  and  oi^anize  them  in  any  number  tiuit 
we  might  think  proper.  The  Helots  were  a  regular*  constituent  pari 
of  Uie  Spartan  armies.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  characters 
and  accustomed  to  command  them,  we  might  use  any  strictness  of 
discipline  whidi  Mrould  be  necessary  to  render  them  effective,  and 
from  their  habits  of  subordination  already  formed,  this  would  be  a 
task  of  less  difficulty.  Though  morally  most  timid,  they  are  by  no 
means  wanting  in  physical  strength  of  nerve.  They  are  excitable  by 
praise ;  and  directed  by  Uiose  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  would 
rush  fearlessly  and  unquestioning  upon  any  sort  of  danger.  With 
white  offieers  and  accompanied  by-a  strong  wlute  cavalry,  there  are 
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ao  troops  in  the  world  from  whom  there  would  be  so  Uttle  reason  W 
apprehend  insubordination  or  mutiny. 

This  I  admit  might  be  a  dangerous  resource,  and  one  not  to  be  ra- 
sorted  to  but  in  great  extremity.  But  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  our 
being  driven  to  extremity.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  disband  such  aa 
lurmy,  and  reduce  them,  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  to  their  former 
condition  of  laborers.  It  might  be  found  necessary,  when  once  embo- 
died, to  keep  them  so,  and  subject  to  military  discipline — a  permanent 
standing  army.  This  in  time  of  peace  would  be  expensive,  if  not 
dangerous.  Or,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought  advisable  to  send  such  aa 
army  abroad  to  conquer  settlements  for  themselves,  the  invaded  re- 

E*ons  might  have  occasion  to  think  that  the  scourge  of  God  was  again 
t  loose  to  afiiict  the  earth. 

President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how  utterly  vain  are  the  fears 
of  those,  who  though  there  may  be  no  danger  for  the  present,  yet  ap- 
prehend great  danger  for  the  future,  when  the  number  of  slaves  shall 
be  greatly  increased.  He  has  shown  that  the  larger  and  more  con- 
densed the  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  maintain  subordi- 
nation, supposing  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  to  re- 
ma^  the  same— or  even  if  there  should  be  a  very  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  the  enslaved  class.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest  and  that 
in  which  man  most  shows  his  impotence  and  f(^ly,  is  the  taking  upon 
himself  to  provide  for  a  very  distant  future — at  all  events,  by  any  ma- 
terial sacrifice  of  the  present  Though  experience  has  shown  that 
revolutions  and  political  movements — unless  when  they  have  been 
conducted  with  the  most  guarded  caution  and  moderation — ^have  gen- 
erally terminated  in  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected 
from  them,  the  angry  ape  will  still  play  his  ^ntastic  tricks,  and  put  in 
motion  machinery,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more  comprehends  or 
foresees  than  he  comprehends  the  mysteries  of  infinity.  The  insect 
that  is  borne  upon  the  current,  will  £uicy  Uiat  he  directs  its  course.  Be- 
sides the  fear  of  insurrection  and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm  lest 
when  their  numbers  shall  be  greatly  increased,  their  labor  will  become 
utterly  unprofitable,  so  that  it  will  be  equally  difficult  for  the  master 
to  retain  and  support  them,  or  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  at  what  age  of 
the  world  is  this  likely  to  happen  1  At  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  portion  of  this  continent  is  to  be 
subdued  to  cultivation ;  and  in  the  order  of  providence,  this  is  the  task 
allotted  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required  for 
generations  to  come  than  they  will  be  able  to  supply.  When  Uiat 
task  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  many  objects  to  which  their 
labor  may  be  directed. 

At  present  they  are  employed  in  accumulating  individual  wealth, 
and  tins  in  one  way,  to  wit,  as  agricultural  laborers — and  Uiis  is  per- 
haps the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  their  labor  can  be  applied. 
The  efibct  of  slavery  has  not  been  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  dis- 
persion, which  seems  epidemical  among  our  countrymen,  invited  by 
the  unbounded  extent  of  fertile  and  unexhausted  soil,  though  it 
counteracts  many  of  the  evils  of  dispersion.    All  the  customary 
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trades^  professions  and  employm«!its,  except  the  agricultural,  require 
a  condensed  population  for  their  profitable  exercise.  The  agriculttt- 
rist  who  can  command  no  labor  but  that  of  his  own  hands  or  that  of 
his  fiunilj,  must  remain  comparatively  poor  and  rude.     He  who  ac- 

Siuires  wealth  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  ha^  the  means  of  improvement 
or  himself  and  his  children.  He  may  have  a  more  extended  inter- 
course, and  consequently  means  of  information  and  refinement,  and 
may  seek  education  for  his  children  where  it  may  be  found.  I  say, 
what  is  obviously  true,  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  those  ad- 
vantages ;  but  I  say  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  him 
who,  having  such  means,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

(believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence  of  our  dispersion,  thou^ 
individual  wealth  is  acquired,  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  adorned 
and  improved  by  useful  and  omam^[>tal  public  works,  than  in  other 
sodeties  of  more  condensed  population,  where  there  is  less  wealth. 
But  this  is  an  effect  of  that,  which  constitutes  perhaps  our  most  conspi- 
euous  advantage.  Where  population  is  condensed,  they  must  have 
the  evils  of  condensed  population,  and  among  these  is  the  difficulty 
of  finding  profitable  employment  for  capital.  He  who  has  accumu- 
lated even  an  inconsiderable  sum,  is  often  puzzled  to  know  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  Ingenuity  is  therefore  tasked  to  cast  about  far  every 
ttiterprise  which  may  afford  a  diance  of  profitable  investment.  Worla 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  country,  are  thus  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished, and  though  the  proprietors  may  fail  of  profit,  the  community 
no  less  receives  tiie  benefit.  Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 
A  sale  and  profitable  method  of  investment  is  offered  to  every  one 
who  has  capital  to  dispose  of,  which  is  further  recommended  to  hit 
feelings  by  the  sense  of  indep^idence  and  the  comparative  leisure 
which  the  employment  affords  to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it.  h  is 
for  this  reason  that  few  of  our  dtizens  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
commerce.  Though  these  may  be  more  profitable,  they  are  also 
more  hazardous  and  more  laborious. 

When  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor  shall  be  fully  supplied^ 
then  of  course  the  labor  of  slaves  will  be  directed  to  other  employ- 
ments and  enterprises.  Already  it  begins  to  be  found,  that  in  some 
instances  it  may  be  used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  improve- 
ment As  it  becomes  cheaper  and  cheaper,  it  will  be  applied  to  nK>re 
various  purposes  and  combined  in  lai^er  masses.  It  may  be  comr 
manded  and  combined  with  more  facility  tiian  any  other  sort  of 
labor ;  «id  the  laborer,  kept  in  stricter  subordination,  will  be  less 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  society  than  in  any  other  country,  which 
is  crowded  and  overstocked  with  a  class  of  what  are  calledTree  labor^ 
ers.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  the  great  and  enduring  monu- 
ments of  human  art  and  industry — the  wonders  of  Egypt — the  ever^ 
lasting  works  of  Rome — ^were  created  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There 
will  come  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  shall  have  facilities  for 
executing  works  as  great  as  any  of  these — ^more  useful  than  the  py- 
ramids— ^not  less  magnificent  than  the  sea  of  Moeris.  What  the  end 
of  all  is  to  be ;  what  mutations  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  distant  future ; 
to  what  convulsions  our  sodetaes  may  be  exposed — ^whether  the 
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master,  finding  it  impossible  to  live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  coitt- 
peUed  to  abandon  the  country  to  them— of  all  this  it  were  presump- 
tuous and  yain  to  speculate. 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  considered  it  as  a  naked,  abstract 
4}uestion  of  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry. Very  far  different  indeed  is  the  practical  question  presented  to 
us,  when  it  is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  has  interwo- 
ven itself  with  every  fibre  of  the  body  politic ;  which  has  formed  the 
habits  of  our  society,  and  is  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  genera- 
tions. If  this  be  not  a  vicious  prescription,  which  the  laws  of  €rod 
forbid  to  ripen  into  right,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  respected  by  all 
tribunals  of  man.  If  the  negroes  were  now  free,  and  it  were  proposed 
to  enslave  them,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those  who  proposed 
the  measure,  to  show  clearly  that  their  liberty  was  incompatible  with 
the  public  security.  When  it  is  proposed  to  innovate  on  the  estab- 
lished state  of  things,  the  burthen  is  on  those  who  proposed  the  inno- 
vation, to  show  that  advantage  will  be  gained  from  it.  There  is  no 
reform,  however  necessary,  wholesome  or  moderate,  which  will  not 
be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  inconvenience,  risk  or  suffer- 
ing. Those  who  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
existing,  can  hardly  be  thought'  criminal.  But  most  deeply  criminal 
are  they  who  give  ri9e  to  the  enormous  evil  with  which  great  revolu- 
tions in  society  are  always  attended,  without  the  fullest  assurance  of 
the  greater  good  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  But  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good  will  be  obtained,  but  that  the 
results  will  be  evil  and  calamitous  as  the  process,  what  can  justify  sudi 
innovations  ?  No  human  being  can  be  so  mischievous — \f  acting  con- 
scientiously, none  can  be  so  wicked,  as  those  who,  finding  evil  in  existing 
institutions,  rush  blindly  upon  change,  unforeseeing  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  and  leaving  it  to  chance  or  fate  to  determine  whether 
the  end  shall  be  improvement,  or  greater  and  more  intolerable  evil. 
Certainly  the  instincts  of  nature  prompt  to  resist  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. For  this  resistance  no  rule  can  be  prescribed,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  the  instincts  of  nature.  To  justify  it,  however,  the  insurrec- 
tionists should  at  least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success,  and 
be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be  improved  by  success.  But 
most  extraordinary  is  it,  when  those  who  complain  and  clamor,  are 
not  those  who  are  supposed  to  feel  the  oppression,  but  persons  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate  the  good  or 
evil  of  their  situation.  It  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  humanity, 
that  men  must  achieve  civil  liberty  for  themselves.  The  assistance 
of  allies  has  sometimes  enabled  nations  to  r^>el  the  attacks  of  fbr- 
eign  power ;  never  to  conquer  liberty  as  against  their  own  internal 
government. 

In  one  thing  I  concur  with  the  abolitionists :  that  if  emancipation 
is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  immediate  and 
total.'  But  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  brought  about  in  any  manner,  and 
then  inquire  what  would  be  the  effects. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
oiiltivatioQ  of  our  great  southern  staple.    And  this  would  be  equally 
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the  result,  if  we  suppose  the  emancipated  negroes  to  be  in  no  waj 
distinguished  from  the  free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
labor  would  be  equally  effective.  In  that  case,  they  would  soon  cease 
to  be  laborers  for  hire,  but  would  scatter  themselves  over  our  unbound- 
ed territory,  to  become  independent  land-owners  themselves.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  only  be  carried  on 
where  there  are  slaves,  or  in  countries  superabounding  with  free 
labor.  No  such  operations  are  carried  on  in  any  portions  of  our  own 
country  where  there  are  not  slaves.  Such  are  carried  on  in  England, 
where  there  is  an  overflowing  population  and  intense  competition 
for  employment.  And  our  institutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  respective  situations.  There,  a  much  greater  number  of  labor- 
ers is  required  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and  the  far- 
mer may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  labor  he  employs,  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Here,  about  the  same  quantity  of  labor 
is  required  at  every  season,  and  the  planter  suffers  no  inconvenience 
from  retaining  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.  Imagine  an  ex- 
tensive rice  or  cotton  plantation  cultivated  by  free  laborers,  nTho 
might  perhaps  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages,  at  a  season  when  the 
neglect  of  a  few  days  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
crop  :  even  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  laborers  at  all,  what  planter 
would  venture  to  carry  on  his  operations  under  such  circumstances  ? 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  these  staples  cannot  be  produced  to  anj^ 
extent  where  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own 
hands.  He  can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary  food  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cultivation 
of  these  staples,  and  thus  annihilating  at  a  blow,  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths  of  our  foreign  commerce  1  OsLa  any  sane  mind  contemplate 
such  a  result  without  terror  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty  and 
misery  to  which  we  ourselves  would  be  reduced,  and  the  desolation 
which  would  overspread  our  own  portion  of  the  country.  Our  sla- 
very has  not  only  given  existence  to  millions  of  slaves  within  our  own 
territories,  it  has  given  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  therefore  exist- 
ence to  millions  of  freemen  in  our  confederate  states  ;  enabling  them 
to  send  forth  their  swarms,  to  overspread  the  plains  and  forests  of  the 
West,  and  appear  as  the  harbingers  of  civilization.  The  products  of 
the  industry  of  those  states  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  Uie 
civilized  world,  and  are  little  demanded  in  their  markets.  By  ex- 
changing them  for  ours,  which  are  every  where  sought  for,  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states  are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  products  of  art  and 
mdustry,  all  that  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury,  or  gratifies 
the  taste  or  the  intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  supply.  Not 
only  on  our  own  continent,  but  on  the  other,  it  has  given  existence  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to 
millions.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  our  own  state,  than  whom  none 
can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  has  latelv  stated  that  our 
great  staple,  cotton,  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  of  later 
times  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  By  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain 
cheap  and  becoming  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a  taste  for  comfort,  the 
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first  stimulus  to  civilization.  Does  not  self-defence  then  demand  of 
ns,  steadily  jfco  resist  the  abrogation  of  that  which  is  productive  of  so 
much  good  1  It  is  more  than  self-defence.  It  is  to  defend  millions 
of  human  beings,  who  are  far  removed  from  us,  from  the  intensest 
sufiering,  if  not  from  being  struck  out  of  existence.  It  is  the  defence 
of  human  civilization. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  would  be  occasioned. 
After  President  Dew,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word  on  the 
practicability  of  colonizing  our  slaves.  Tlie  two  races,  so  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain  together 
in  the  same  country.  Whether  it  be  accounted  the  result  of  pre- 
judice or  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  races  will  not  be  blended 
together  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  population.  To  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it  woidd  be  un- 
necessary to  argue  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  but 
that  the  one  race  must  be  driven  out  by  the  other,  or  exterminated, 
or  again  enslaved.  I  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers.  But  what- 
ever theorists,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may  think  proper  to 
assume,  we  well  know  that  this  would  not  be  so.  We  know  that 
nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  can  overcome  their  propensity  to 
indolence,  and  that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient  laborer. 
^Evenif  this  disposition  were  not  grounded  in  their  nature,  it  would 
be  a  result  of  their  position.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed,  that 
to  be  degraded  by  opinion,  is  a  thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  are  concerned,  than  to  be  degraded  by  the  laws. 
TJuy  would  be  thus  degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incompatible  with 
habits  of  order  and  industry.  Half  our  population  would  at  once 
be  paupers.  Let  an  inhabitant  of  New-York  or  Philadelphia  conceive 
of  the  situation  of  their  respective  states,  if  one  half  of  their  popu- 
lation consisted  of  free  n^oes.  The  tie  which  now  connects  them 
being  broken,  the  different  races  would  be  estranged  from  each  other, 
and  hostility  would  grow  up  between  them.  Having  the  command 
of  their  own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effectually  combine 
insurrection  and  provide  the  means  of  rendering  it  formidable.  Re- 
leased from  the  vigilant  superintendence  which  now  restrains  them, 
they  would  infallibly  be  led  from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all 
life  and  property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Aggression  would  beget 
retaliation,  until  open  war,  and  that  a  war  of  extermination,  were  es- 
tablished. From  the  still  remaining  superiority  of  the  white  race,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did  not  exter- 
minate, they  must  again  reduce  the  others  to  slavery — when  they 
could  be  no  longer  fif  to  be  either  slaves  or  freemen.  It  is  not  only 
in  self-defence,  in  defence  of  our  country  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us, 
but  in  defence  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate 
them. 

If  we  suppose  them  to  have  political  privileges,  and  to  be  admitted 
to  the  elective  franchise,  still  worse  results  may  be  expected.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing on  this  subject,  who  has  treated  it  fully.  It  is  already  known,  that 
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if  there  be  a  class  nnfavorablj  distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  from 
tiie  rest  of  society,  this  distinction  forms  a  tie  which  binds  them  to 
act  in  concert,  and  they  exercise  more  than  their  due  share  of 
political  power  and  influence — and  still  more,  as  they  are  of  inferior 
character  and  looser  moral  principle.  Such  a  class  form  the  yery 
material  for  demagogues  to  work  with.  Other  parties  court  them  and 
concede  to  them.  So  it  would  be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  case  sup- 
posed. They  would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politicians,  of  irregular 
ambition,  for  the  advancement  of  their  schemes,  until  they  should 
give  them  political  power  and  importance  beyond  even  their  pwn 
mtentions.  They  would  be  courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  con- 
tests with  each  other.  At  some  time,  they  may  perhaps  attain  poli- 
tical ascendency,  and  this  is  more  probable,  as  we  may  suppose  that 
there  will  have  been  a  great  emigration  of  whites  from  the  country. 
Imagine  the  government  of  such  legislators.  Imagine  then  the  sort 
of  laws  that  will  be  passed,  to  confound  the  invidious  distinction 
which  has  so  long  been  assumed  over  them,  and  if  possible  to  oblite- 
rate the  very  memory  of  it.  These  will  be  resisted.  The  blacks 
will  be  tempted  to  avenge  themselves  by  oppression  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  white  race,  for  their  long  superiority.  Thus  matters  will 
go  on,  until  universal  anarchy,  or  kakistocracy,  the  government 
of  the  worst,  is  fully  established.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  spirit 
of  evil  should  devise  to  send  abroad  upon  the  earth  all  possible 
misery,  discord,  horror  wid  atrocity,  he  could  contrive  no  scheme 
80  effectual  as  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  within  our  country. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  of  emancipation,  and  that  which  I  verily 
believe  would  involve  the  least  danger  and  sacrifice,  would  be  that  the 
entire  white  population  should  emigrate,  and  abandon  the  country  to 
their  slaves.  Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.  This  wide 
and  fertile  region  would  be  a^in  restored  to  ancient  barbarism — to 
the  worst  of  all  barbarism— barbarism  corrupted  and  depraved  by  in- 
tercourse with  civilization.  And  this  is  the  consimimation  to  be  wish- 
ed, upon  a  speculation,  that  in  some  distant  future  age,  they  may  be- 
come so  enlightened  and  improved,  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
position  among  the  civilized  races  of  the  earth.  But  I  believe  mo- 
ralists allow  men  to  defend  their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others. 

Will  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  evils,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
would  be  brought  about  only  by  the  obduracy,  prejudices  and  over- 
weaning  self-estimation  of  the  whites  in  refiising  to  blend  the  races  by 
marriage,  and  so  create  an  homogeneous  population  ?  But  what  if  it 
be  not  prejudice,  but  truth,  and  nature,  and  right  reason,  and  just  mo- 
ral feeling  ?  As  I  have  before  said,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature, 
like  attracts  like,*and  that  which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  that 
makes  so  unspeakably  loathsome,  crimes  not  to  be  named,  and  hardly 
alluded  to  1  Even  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  nearly  homoge- 
neous, there  are  some  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  mind  and  char- 
acter, which  may  be  generally  distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to 
observe  them.  Though  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  1  will  venture 
to  sa;^  that  not  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred,  is  the  man  of  sound  and 
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unsophisticated  tastes  and  propensities  so  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the 
female  of  a  foreign  stock,  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  is  more  nearly 
conformed  to  himself.  Shakspeare  spoke  the  language  of  nature, 
when  he  made  the  senate  and  people  of  Venice  attribute  to  the  effect 
of  witchcraft,  Desdemona's  passion  for  Othello— though,  as  Col^ 
ridge  has  said,  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  not  as  a  negro,  but  as  a 
high  bred  Moorish  Chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  contended,  be  inferior  to  our  own  in 
mind  and  character,  marked  by  inferiority  of  form  and  features,  then 
ours  would  suffer  deterioration  from  such  intermixture.  What  would 
be  Uiought  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parent  who  should  voluntarily 
transmit  disease,  or  fatuity,  or  deformity  to  his  offspring  ?  If  man  be 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  civilized  European  man 
the  most  perfect  variety  of  the  human  face,  is  he  not  criminal  who 
would  desecrate  and  defece  God's  fairest  work ;  estranging  it  further 
from  the  image  of  himself,  and  conforming  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  brute.  I  have  heard  it  said,  as  if  it  afforded  an  argument,  that 
the  African  is  as  well  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  complex- 
ion, form  and  features,  as  we  can  be  of  ours.  If  this  were  true,  as  it 
is  not,  would  any  one  be  so  recreant  to  his  own  dvilization,  as  to  say 
that  his  opinion  ought  to  weigh  against  ours — that  there  is  no  imiver- 
sal  standard  of  trut^  and  grace  and  beauty — that  the  Hottentot  Venus 
majr  perchance  possess  as  great  perfection  of  form  as  the  Medicean  1 
It  is  true,  the  licentious  passions  of  men  overcome  the  natural  repug- 
nance, and  find  transient  gratification  in  intercourse  with  females  of 
the  other  race.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  her 
the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the  bosom  and  the  hearth.  Him 
who  would  contemplate  such  an  alliance  for  himself,  or  regard  it  with 
patience,  when  proposed  for  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we  should 
esteem  a  degraded  wretch — ^with  justice,  certainly,  if  he  were  found 
among  ourselves — and  the  estimate  would  not  be  very  different  if  he 
were  found  in  Europe.  It  is  not  only  in  defence  of  ourselves,  of  our 
country,  and  of  our  own  generation,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate  our 
slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and  race  from  degeneracy  and  de- 
gradation. 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in  regarding  as  criminals,  the  fanatical 
agitators  whose  efibrts  are  intended  to  bring  about  the  evils  I  have 
described  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  their  zeal  is  generous  and  disin- 
terested, and  that  their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their  conduct 
be  condemned.  But  I  have  little  faith  in  the  good  motives  of  those 
who  pursue  bad  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the  tendency  of  their  actions. 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge.  "  I  have  never 
known  a  trader  in  philanthropy  who  was  not  wrongin  heart  somehow 
or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished,  are  usually  unhappy  in  their 
family  relations — toen  not  benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but 
almost  hostile  to  them,  yet  lavishing  money  and  labor  and  time  on 
the  race — the  abstract  notion."  l^e  prurient  love  of  notoriety  ac- 
tuates some.  There  is  much  luxury  in  sentiment,  especially  if  it  can 
be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  if  there  be  added  some 
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riiare  of  envy  or  malignity,  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is  alinost 
irresistible.  But  certainly  they  may  be  justly  r^arded  as  criminal, 
who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  and  dose  their  ears  to  all  instruction 
with  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  their  actions. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  man  of  sane'miad  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  achieve  ultimate  success ;  even  if  every  individual  in  our 
country,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slave-holding  states,  were  united  in 
their  purposes.  They  cannot  have  even  the  miserable  triumph  of 
St.  Domingo — of  advancing  through  scenes  of  atrocity,  blood  and 
massacre  to  the  restoration  of  barbarism.  They  may  agitate  and 
perplex  the  world  for  a  time.  They  may  excite  to  desperate  attempts 
and  particular  acts  of  cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 
suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the  objects  of  their  trucu- 
lent philanthropy.  But  short  of  this,  they  can  hardly  be  aware  of 
the  extent  of  tne  mischief  they  perpetrate.  As  1  have  said,  their 
c^inions,  by  means  to  us  inscrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our 
slave  population.  What  human  being,  if  unfavorably  distinguished 
by  outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  believe  when  he  is  told  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  1  Is  it  not  cruelty  to  make  men  restless 
and  dissatisfied  in  their  condition,  when  no  effort  of  theirs  can  alter 
it  1  The  greatest  injury  is  done  to  their  characters,  as  well  as  to  their 
happiness.  Even  if  no  such  feelings  or  designs  should  be  entertained 
or  conceived  by  the  slave,  they  will  be  attributed  to  him  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  all  his  conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny. 
Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  established,  where,  but  ibr  mischievous 
interference,  there  would  be  confidence  and  good  will,  and  a  sterner 
control  is  exerdsed  over  the  slave  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
cruel  advocates. 

An  effect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  minds  of  slave  holders,  by 
the  publications  of  the  self-styled  philanthropists,  and  their  judgments 
staggered  and  consdences  alarmed.  It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed 
should  hate  the  oppressor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that  the  oppressor 
riiould  hate  his  victim.  Convince  the  master  that  he  is  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  slave,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  r^ard  him  with  distrust 
and  malignity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  drcumstances  of  necessity  or  temptation  induce  men  to 
continue  in  the  practice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong,  they  be- 
come desperate  and  reckless  of  the  degree  of  wrong.  I  have  former- 
ly heard  of  a  master  who  accounted  for  his  practising  much  severity 
upon  his  slaves,  and  exacting  from  them  an  unusual  degree  of  labor, 
by  saying  that  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altogether  wrong,  and  therefore 
it  was  well  to  make  the  greatest  possible  advantage  out  of  it.  This 
agitation  occasions  some  slave  holders  to  hang  more  loosely  on  their 
country.  Hoarding  the  institution  as  of  questionable  character, 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  and  one  which 
must  shortly  come  to  an  end,  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  evil  which  they  anticipate.  Some 
sell  their  slaves  to  new  masters  (always  a  misfortune  to  the 
slave,)  and  remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of  manners  and 
habitSj  uncongenial   to   their  own.    And  though  we  may  suppose 
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that  it  is  only  the  weak  and  the  timid  who  are  liable  to  be  that 
affected,  still  it  is  no  less  an  injury  and  public  misfortune.  Society 
is  kept  in  an  unquiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  improve* 
ment  is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  suggest  the  education  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom — as  if  they  were  any  nethod  of  a  man's 
being  educated  to  freedom,  but  by  himself.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  supposing  that  they  ad*e  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that  they 
have  the  capacities  of  any  other  race,  they  are  undergoing  the  very 
best  education  which  it  is  possible  to  give.  They  are  in  the  course  of 
being  taught  habits  of  regular  and  patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first 
lesson  which  is  required.  I  suppose,  that  their  most  zealous  advo* 
eates  would  not  desire  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  high  places 
of  society  immediately  upon  their  emancipation,  but  that  they  ^ould 
b^n  their  course  of  freedom  as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  after- 
wards aa  their  capacities  and  characters  might  enable  them.  But 
how  little  would  what  are  commonly  called  ^e  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, add  to  their  qualifications  as  laborers  1  But  for  the  agitation 
which  exists,  however,  their  education  would  be  carried  further  than 
this.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  society  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  employments,  and  consequently  to  give  them  the  information 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  those  employments.  And  this 
for  the  most  obvious  reason,  it  promotes  the  master's  interest.  How. 
much  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  that  he  should  be  capable 
of  being  employed  as  a  derk,  or  be  able  to  make  calculations  as  a 
mechanic  1  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  fanatical  spirit  which 
has  been  excited,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  repress  this  ten- 
dency by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
whidk  they  might  make  a  dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were  put  down, 
and  we  restored  to  the  consciousness  of  security,  this  would  be  np 
longer  necessary,  and  the  process  of  which  I  have  spoken  would  be 
accelerated.  Whenever  indications  of  superior  capacity  appeared  in 
a  slave,  it  would  be  cultivated ;  gradual  improvement  would  take 
place,  until  they  might  be  engaged  in  as  various  employments  as  they 
were  among  the  ancients — ^perhaps  even  liberal  ones.  Thus,  if  in  the 
adorable  providence  of  God,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  which  we 
can  neither  foresee-nor  conjecture,  they  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
freedom  and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  best  and 
most  effectual,  because  in  the  most  natural  and  gradual  manner.  But 
fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at  once.  I  have  heard  it  said,  Gt>d  does 
good,  but  it  is  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  the  devil  is  permitted  to  do 
evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry.  The  beneficent  processes  of  nature  are 
not  apparent  to  the  senses.  You  cannot  see  the  plant  grow,  or  the 
flower  expand.  The  volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  do 
iheir  work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such  would  be  the  desola> 
tion,  if  the  schemes  of  fanatics  were  permitted  to  have  effect.  They 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  thwart  the  beneficent  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. The  whole  tendency  of  their  efforts  is  to  aggravate  present 
suffering,  and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future  improvement,  and  in  all 
their  bearings  and  results,  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  produce, 
nothing  but  *^  pure,  unmixed,  dephlemated,  defecated  eviL" 
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If  Wilberforce  or  Oarkson  were  living,  and  it  were  inquired  of 
them,  '*  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  promoted  the  happiness  of  a 
single  human  being  ?"  I  imagine  that,  if  they  considered  conscien- 
tiously, they  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  it 
were  asked,  **  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
suffering,  misery  and  death  to  thousands  V^ — ^when  we  recollect  thai 
they  probably  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  amis  des  nais  in  Franoa, 
and  that  through  the  effi^rts  of  these,  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  weve 
perpetrated — ^I  think  they  must  hesitate  long  to  return  a  decided  n^ 
ative.  It  might  seem  cruel,  if  we  could,  to  convince  a  man  who  hu 
devoted  his  life  to  what  he  esteemed  a  good  and  generous  purpose, 
that  he  has  been  doing  only  evil — that  he  has  been  worshipping  a 
horrid  fiend,  in  the  place  of  the  true  God.  But  fanatidsm  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  convinced.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
and  of  the  divine  government,  how  utterly  disproportioned  to  each 
other  are  the  powers  of  doing  evil  and  of  doing  good.  The  poorest  and 
most  abject  instrument,  that  is  utterly  imbecile  for  any  purpose  of 
good,  seems  sometimes  endowed  with  almost  the  powers  of  (hnnipo^ 
tence  for  mischief.  A  mole  may  inundate  a  province — a  spark  from 
a  forge  may  conflagrate  a  city — a  whisper  may  separate  friends — a  ru- 
mor may  convulse  an  empire :  but  when  we  would  do  benefit  to  our 
race  or  country,  the  purest  and  most  chastened  motives,  the  most  pa- 
tient thought  and  labor,  with  the  humblest  self-distrust,  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  results  may  not  disappoint  our  expea^ 
tations,  and  that  we  may  not  do  evil  instead  of  good.  But  are  we 
^erefore  to  refrain  from  effi^rts  to  benefit  our  race  and  country  t 
By  no  means :  but  these  motives,  this  labor  and  self  distrust,  are  tbB 
only  conditions  upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  suooeas. 
yerj  difierent  indeed  is  the  course  of  those,  whose  precipitate  and 
ignorant  zed  would  overturn  the  fundamental  institutions  of  sodety, 
uproot  its  peace  and  endanger  its  security,  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  and 
shadowy  good,  of  which  they  themselves  have  formed  no  definite  coa- 
oeption — ^whose  atrocious  philosophy  would  sacrifice  a  generation— 
nd  more  than  one  generation — ^for  any  hypothesis. 


ART.  m-THE  STATE  OP  GEORGIA.* 

OBORGIA  : — ^HBB   8ITUATI0K,  BOUKDABIBS,  SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  MniBRAlS, 
RBSOUROSS,  ^SC.,  61O, 

Dr.  JoHif  sou  said,  that  when  a  nobleman  appeared  as  an  author,  kh 
merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  Withont  subscribing  to  the 
justice  of  this  sentiment,  I  will  add«  that  when  a  Southerner  appears  as  an 
author,  his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  We  are  so  madi 
in  need  of  authors,  that  when  one  appears  above  the  dark  horizon  of  ov 

•  **  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ioclading  an  account  of  its  Nataral,  Civil  aad 
Ecclesiastical  History,  together  with  a  particular  description  of  each  counQr*  notioea  of 
thentannersand  customs  ot  its  aborwinal  tribes,  and  a  correct  map  of  the  State,  aif  Otaige 
White.    SaTvwahs  W.  Thome  WiUiams."  1849.    8Y«.pp.617. 
5  VOL.  XL 
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^be*i|^tod'8eetiofm,  We  Bhonld  pdnt  with  feelings  of  gratitsde  to  the  Kght 
^  the  star,  almost  solitary  and  alone,  that  heams  upon  the  amplitude  of 
darkness  which  surronnds  us.  This  consideration  will  indnce  a  mild 
treatment  of  Mr.  Whitens  case,  when  it  mieht  appear  that  justice  would 
.  demand  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  ohject  of  the  present  paper  will  he  to 
^ow  Georgia  as  she  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  analysis  of  the  book 
^before  us,  with  the  help  of  a  few  otlier  meagre  materials  which  we  have  at 
^r  command,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Tolume  which  fi^ 
we  reviewmg. 

Geoi^  extends  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Okeefeenokee  Swamp  on  the  south,  and  frOm  the  Chattahochee  river  on 
die  west,  to  the  Savannah  on  the  east.  From  South-Carolina,  on  the  east, 
it  is  separated  by  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river 
'up  that  stream  to  the  confluence  of  the  Tusaloo  and  Keowee,  and  thence 
iuong  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Tugaloo  until  it  intersects  the 
tiorthem  boundaries  of  South-CaroBna.  From  North- Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee on  l^e  north,  it  is  separated  by  aline  commencing  on  a  euismit  of 
the  Blue  Kidge,  where  the  same  is  crossed  by  the  35th  degree  of  north 
^tkude,  and  terminating  at  Nickajack.  From  Alabama,  on  the  west,  it 
is  separated  by  the  Chattahochee,  running  from  its  southern  boundary  up 
to  a  position  near  West  Point,  and  then  by  a  line  running  thence  directly 
to  Nickajack.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  commissioners  to 
settle  the  line  between  Georgia  and  Florida  on  the  south.  All  attempts  at 
'a  definite  settlemeut  have,  as  yet,  failed.  This  line,  however,  is  somewhere 
^near  a  direct  course  from  the  mouth  of  the  Flint  river  to  the  source  of '^e 
St.  Mary's,  thence  along  that  stream  to  the  point  where  it  empties  hito  the 
#eean. 

Georgia  is  situated  between  30^  2V  ^"  and  35^  north  latitude,  and 
ai^'  and  84^  53'  3d"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  3^  46'  and  7^ 
39'  26"  west  longitude  from  Washington  City, 

Its  length  from  iiorlh  to  south  is....* ..^..372   milet. 

Its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 256       ** 

Square  miles 63,397i 

Aores 40,574,400 

"iTo  State  in  the  tJnion  presents  a  richer  field  for  the  geologist  than  Oeorgia.  Widi  a 
teiiituiy  embracing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Oreat  Atlantie  chain  of  tnonocains,  at- 
tending across  them  to  the  N.  W.  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  running  to  the  S.  W. 
into  the  cretaceous  slope  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  occupying  alon^  its  eastern  boundary 
a  wide  belt  of  territoxy,  it  contains  most  of  the  important  geological  formations. 

**  Commencing  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  spreading  out  from  100  to  150  miles  to  the 
west,  an  extensive  plain  of  a  tertiary  formation  rises  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  jgradn- 
ally  swells  up  to  a  nei^t  of  about  500  feet,  at  a  line  passing  near  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  rivers  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  Ocdnee  and  Ocroiugee,  where  it  meets  a  primary  for- 
mation. Between  the  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rivers  it  leaves  the  primary  formation  to  the 
jiriit,  and  rests  on  the  cretaceous  from  a  point  nearly  midway  between  Macon  and  Knox- 
ViHe,  by  a  Hne  running  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  another  point  between  Petanla  Creek  and 
Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chattahoochee  river. 

''Bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  line  to  the  S.  B.,  and  by  the  southern  ed^  of  the 
-primary,  aa  indicated  by  the  beads  of  navigation  in  the  Flint  and  Chattahooohee  nr«ni  the 
jQTctaeeou*  formation  extends  from  Alabama*  into  Georgia,  forming  an  acu^  triande. 
The  primary  1  or  non^fossiliferous,  bounded  on'  the  east  by  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  Iot* 
^Ihations,  as  described  above,  crosses  the  state  from  K.  £.  to  S.  W.,  with  a  width  of  ISO 
•miles  at  the  northern  limit,  and  100  at  Uie  southern.  The  Blue  Ridge  range  of  moon- 
.  tains  paisaa  near  ita  western  edge,  and  forms  the  most  elevated  land  of  the  state,  varying 
in  height  from  1,200  to  4,000  feet  From  this  crest  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  east, 
by  a  series  of  parallel  and  undulating  ridges,  until  the  tertiary  plain  is  reached.  On  the 
"^Ireflt  the  descent  is  much  more  precipitous.  The  western  boundary  of  tiie  primary  is  not 
very  accurately  established,  but  is  believed  to  he  not  far  from  a  line  nnning  nearly  north 
Itiha  !K>atb  dirougfa  the  centre  of  Gilmer  comity,  and  continued  in  ^>e  same  direotton  to 
near  Oantoo,  in  Cast  cottoqr}  thencetotheweatembatetfihe  AIlatMMtlCoaiitaiiieiilhe 
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JBtowak  rirer,  where  it  tiini$  tothe  S.  W.,  axkd,  pasnognear  Van  Wert,  in  Paolding  ombi- 
tj,  and  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Dugdown  Mountain  to  the  Alabama  line. 

"  The  north-west  jMut  of  the  Btate,  bounded  to  the  east  and  south  by  the  western  Umft 
«f  theprimary,consiMs  of  a  trantiiian,  ordder  fossilifinrons  formation,  exoeptdie  eztreoM 
v.  W.  oomer,  where  the  earbortiffbrtmt  oeoors."    Pp.  14  and  15. 

(Georgia  embraces  every-variety  of  soil,  climate  and  prodactiGfns.  While 
the  inhabitants  of  Sonthern  and  Middle  Georgia  are  being  parched  widi 
heat,  frequently  so  intense  as  to  prevent  comfortable  rest,  even  at  night* 
the  more  northern  climate,  among  the  mountains,  is  snch  as  to  render 
necessary  a  blanket  in  order  to  comfortable  repose  by  sleep.  The  dLy  is 
of  a  deep  bine,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  know,  that  a  more  lovely  heaven 
floes  not  smile  upon  the  classic  land  of  Italia  than  npon  the  highly  favored 
inhabitants  of  Georgia.  The  light  sandy  soil  of  the  cordon  of  islets  which 
border  the  sea-coast  of  this  State  produces  the  fine  and  valuable  description 
of  cotton  known  as  the  **  Sea  Island."  In  the  south  are  the  tide  swamp 
lands  producing  immense  qraantities  of  rice.  The  soil  of  these  lands  vary 
as  they  are  situated  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  upon  larger  or  smdler  rivers. 
On  the  Savannah  liiey  are  very  extensive,  and  are  cuhivated  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  brackish  marsh  up  the  river,  and  are  considered  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  state.  Next  to  these  lands  are  those  on  the  Aita- 
maha  river,  which,  in  width,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Savannah.  They 
do  not  extend  from  the  marshes  up  more  than  sixteen  miles.  Beyond 
this,  the  freshets  render  them  valueless,  except  for  timber.  Their  soO 
has  more  of  vegetable  mould  than  the  lands  on  the  Savannah,  and  they 
are  more  easily  cultivated.  Their  products  are  rice,  black-seed  cotton, 
Indian  com,  and  sugar-cane.  Next  come  the  tide  lands  of  die  Ogeechee, 
extending  ten  miles  up  from  the  marshes,  which  produce  riJe,  but  are  not 
very  wefi  adapted  to  cotton.  The  tide  lands  of  the  great  St.  Ilia  are  not 
as  broad  as*  the  others,  but  are  productive  and  fertile  twenty  miles  up 
from  the  marshes,  yielding  good  crops  of  rice  and  cotton.  They  are  not 
so  much  liable  to  veshets  as  some  others. 

The  inland  swamp  lands  produce  abundantly,  but  unless  there  be  con- 
tiguous a  reservoir  of  water,  the  produce  is  uncertain.  Black-seed  cotton 
is  produced  on  the  oak  lands  adjoining  the  inland  swamps,  though  these 
lands  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  About  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast  begin  the  pine  lands,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "  the 
pine  barrens,*'  which  have  heretofore  been  chiefly  valuable  for  tiie  im- 
mense quantity  of  timber  which  has  been  annually  prepared  for  market. 
Within  a  short  time  past  tiie  attention  of  people  has  been  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  from  tne  pines  growing  on  these 
lands,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  these  pine  barrens  will  not  aflbrd  the 
least  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  The 
middle  region  of  the  state  contains  land  of  a  red,  rich,  loamy  soil,  produc- 
ing tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  the  grains.  It  was  once  very  productive,  but 
owing  to  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted  b^  our  planters  who  have  * 
raised  upon  it  year  after  year,  with  scarce  any  intermission,  large  crops  of 
cotton,  it  has  become,  in  many  counties,  much  impoverished.  Large 
gullies,  and  red  barren  hill-sides,  often  greet  the  eye  in  places  which  were 
once  as  fertile  as  any  under  the  sun.  Our  planters  are  becoming  awake 
to  the  folly  of  their  past  course,  and  hill-side  ditching,  manuring,  and  a 
judicious  rotation  in  crops,  together  with  occasional  rest  to  the  laild,  is 
doing  much  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  virgin  fertility.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  and  he  who  will  do  most  towards  setting  tiie  example 
of  improving  our  land,  will  be  our  greatest  benefactor.  We  now  have  our 
yearly  agricultural  State  Fair,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
our  plantors  to  an  honorable  emulation  in  ■ptoduang  upon  Georgia  soil,  in 
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the  largest  quantities,  everything  needful  to  our  peaeet  prosperity  and 
hapinness. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  anthor  in  the  assertion  that  the  lands  in  the 
south- western  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers, 
**  are  of  inexhaustible  ferdlitv."  Our  obsenration,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  assurance  of  many  intelligent  and  ^respectable  planters,  teaches  us, 
that  although  these  lands  when  first  cleared  are  very  productive,  they  are 
not  very  durable.  Being  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  they  produce  fine  crops  of  cot- 
ton, and  sometimes  sugar-cane,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  become  exhausted, 
when  resort  must  be  had  to  improvements  to  render  them  fertile  again. 
These  lands  are  cheaper  in  proportion  to  their  fertility  than  any  others  in 
Georgia.  . 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  state,  known  m 
Cherokee  Georgia.  This  is  in  the  north.  The  valleys  here  are  exceed- 
ingly rich,  producing  wheat,  com,  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  onions,  &c 
In  some  places  cotton  is  extensively  raised,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  certain 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  part  of  the  territory  a£  Georgia  is  pecu- 
liarly a  ffram  country,  so  far  as  the  valleys  are  concerned,  while  the  moun- 
tains yield  the  more  valuable  minerals,  gold,  iron,  marble,  granite,  lime- 
stone, 6ce.  The  land  here  is  more  costly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
state,  rangine  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  while  in  south-western 
Georgia  lanos  of  equal  fertility  range  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
The  difference  in  the  price  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  Chero- 
kee Georgia  are  much  more  durable  than  those  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  state — it  beins  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  portion  there  is  land  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  Indian  before  the  white  man's  axe  ever  echoed 
back  from  the  hills  the  sound  of  the  march  of  civilization,  which  now  pro- 
duces from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  Cherokee  Georgia  is 
not  the  place  to  raise  cotton,  but  it  is  to  be  the  granary  and  the  work- 
shop ot  the  balance  of  the  state.  Its  fields  wul  produce  com  to  feed 
the  operatives  who  are  to  direct  its  water-power  in  manufacturing  the 
cotton  which  is  raised  in  the  more  southem  parts  of  the  stat^,  and  in  dig- 
ging out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  minerals  which  are  to  regu- 
late the  inland  commerce,  and  form  the  implements  of  husbandry,  life  and 
peace,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  war,  death  and  destmction. 

Mr.  White  says,  "  In  the  country  bordering  on  the  Savannah  river,  as 
far  up  as  Elbert,  and  extending  across  to  Broad  river,  the  land,  though 
long  cidtivated,  is  still  productive  ;  and  we  know  of  bodies  of  land  in  tms 
section  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Oglethorpe  county,  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  which  still  produce  700  and 
600  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre."    P.  38. 

Our  author  enumerates  upwards  of  fifty  streams  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
which  deserve  and  wear  the  name  of  rivers.  *A  very  cursory  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  state  will  show  that  her  water  resources  are  immense. 
The  streams  of  this  state  alone,  which  pour  the  volume  of  their  waters 
firom  the  mountain  springs  into  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
would  supply  sufficient  power  in  eligible  sites,  to  manufacture  all  the  cot- 
ton grown  m  the  world,  or  to  grind  lul  the  grain  produced  in  Uncle  Sam's 
wide  dominions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha,  the 
Oconee,  the  Ocmulgee,  the  St.  Mary's,  the  Ogeechee,  the  Flint,  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, the  Coosa,  and  various  others,  bear  upon  their  bosoms  steamboats, 
sloops,  cotton,  and  flat-boats,  laden  with  the  productions  of  Georgia  soil, 
and  going  to  swell  the  tide  of  commerce  upon  which  depend  the  wealth, 
power  and  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  White  has  in  his  book  some  interesting  extracu  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  many  years  agent  of  ihe  United  States 
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GoTernment  in  its  transactions  with  the  Creek  Indians,  formerly  residing 
in  this  State.  We  give  the  following  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  tribe* 
as  being  most  interesting : 

"  The  orifin  of  the  name  Creek  is  uncertain.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  giTen  bj 
white  peopte,  from  the  nombei  of  creeks  and  water-coorses  in  the  coontty.  The  Indian 
name  is  Moscogee.  The  Creeks  came  from  the  West  They  have  a  tradition  amonc 
them  that  there  is,  in  the  Fork  of  the  Red  Eiver,  west  of  the  Idississippi,  two  motrads  <n 
earth ;  that  at  this  place  the  Cossetnbs,  Conetuhs  and  Chickasaws  found  themselves ;  that 


1  spread  out  from  thence  to  Ocmalgee, 
nah,  and  down  on  the  sea-coast  towards  Charleston.    Here  they  first  saw  white  people, 
and  from  hence  they  have  been  compelled  to  retire  back  again  to  their  present  settU- 
Bents."— P.  2%. 
**  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  population  of  Gkorgia  amonnted  to 
310,634  white  persons,  males. 
197,161  white  person^  females. 
1,374  free  colored  persons,  males. 
1,379  Cree  colored  persons,  females. 
139,335  slaves,  males. 
141,609  slaves,  females. 

Total 691,493* 

"Of  this  ;nnmber  574  are  computed  to  be  engaged  in  mining,  JK)9,383  in  agrienhnre^ 
1,438  in  commerce,  7,984  in  manufactures  and  trades,  363  in  navigation  of  the  seas,  363  in 
navigation  of  canals,  lakes  and  rivers,  1,350  in  the  liberal  professions." 

COMPAKATITI  TIXW  OF  THB  POPULATIOll  FOR  FlFTT-Fr?S  TBARS. 

ITtS.  1800.  1810.  ISM. 

88,548 163,688 853,433 344,773 

law.                                        1840.  1845. 

516,833 691,393 774,385 

We  will  here  give  a  list  of  the  state  officers,  &c.,  together  with  other 
interesting  matter,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Almanac  for  1850 : 

Qovtmor. — (3eoige  W.  Towns,  (of  Talbot,)  salary.* $3,000 

5«T«/arte«.-^ohnT.  Smith,  (of  Troup,) 1,000 

♦«  Julius  M.Patton,  (of  Cass,) 1,000 

"  Benjamin  F.Gullett,  (of  Talbot,) 1,000 

Ifstsen^er.— Charles  C.  Biccjjof  Baldwin,) 1*600 

Seerttwrv  of  Stale.— Qeorge  W .  Harrison,  (of  Randolph,) 1,600 

ComptroUer- Generoil— Ezekiel  8.  Candler,  (of  Carroll,) 1,600 

8urvejfor-OeneraL — James  R.  Butts,  (ofSumpter,) 1,600 

2Vcafwer.— William  B.  Tinsley,  (of  Baldwin.) 1,600 

State  Librarian, — Robert  MicUejohn,  (of  Baldwin,) 600 

President  of  Senate.— Waaiam  B.  Wofford,  (of  Habersham.) 

Secretary  ofSenate^—Lnther  J.  Glenn,  (of  Henry,) «00 

Speaker  ofUome  of  Repreeentatives.— John  W.  Anderson,  (Savannah,) .      600 

Cto-t.—B.  K.  Harrison,  (of  Stewart,) 600 

Director  of  Central  Baitk.—D.  C.  Campbell,  (of  Baldwin,) 1,900 

C«A»er.— A.  M.Nisbet,  (of  Baldwin,) 500 

Principal  Keeper  of  Penitentiary.— W ,  W.  Williamson,  (of  Cherokee,) .  1,600 
Book  Keeper.— n.  &.  WiUiams,  (of  Talbot) 

/wpcetor.— A.  M.Horton,  (of  Baldwin,) 500 

PAynooiu.— Drs.  Tomlinson,  and  George  W.  Fort,  (of  Baldwin,) 400 

CAaptotn.-^Rev.  William  Johnson,  (of  Baldwin.) 

Trutteee  of  Lunatic  A$yUm.—Dt.  Tomlinson  Fort,  Br.  H  K.  Qreen, 

"^                                         and  P.  B.  Stubbs. 
Betident  Physieian  and  SwperinUndeni.—l>T.  T.  F.  Qreen 1.500 

*  It  is  believed  the  federal  eenmis  of  the  present  year  will  show  one  million  inbabitaMs 
efOeoigin^Ei.) 
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Tills  State  ia  diTided  into  ninety-fonr  comities.  Each  county  is  entitled 
to  one  or  two  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  in  proportion  to 
its  population.  Most  of  the  counties  send  only  one  representative,  while 
thirty-seven  are  entitled  to  two.  There  are  in  the  State  forty-seven  sena- 
torial districts,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  the  upper 
boutv  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  also  is  divided  into  eight  congres- 
•ionaf  districts,  each  of  which  sends  a  member  to  Congress. 

The  ficss  district,  represented  by  Joseph  W*  Jackson,  Democrat,  con- 
sists of  Appling,  Br^fan,  Bulloch,  Camden,  Chatham,  Clinch,  Effingham. 
Emanuel,  Glynn,  Liberty,  Lowndes,  Mcintosh,  Montgomery,  Scriven. 
Telfair,. TatnaU,  Thomas,  Ware,  Wayne — 19  counties. 

The  second  district,  represented  by  M.  J.  Welbom,  Democrat,  consists 
of  Baker,  Decatur,  Dooly,  Early,  Houston,  Irwin,  Lee,  Macon,  Marion* 
Muscogee,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Stewart,  Sumter — 14  counties. 

The  third  Congressionsl  district,  represented  by  Allen  P.  Owen,  Whigt 
consists  of  Bibb,  Butts,  Crawford,  Jasper,  Jones,  Momroe,  Pike,  Talbot, 
Twiggs,  Upson,  Wilkinson — 11  counties. 

The  fourth  district,  represented  by  Hon.  A.  Haralson,  Democrat,  coa- 
sts of  Campbell,  Carroll,  Coweta,  De  Kalb,  Harris,  Fayette,  Heard, 
Henry,  Meriwether,  Troup— 10  counties. 

The  fifth  district,  represented  by  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Democrat,  con- 
sists of  Cass,  Chattooffa,  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Dade,  €K)rdon,  Floyd,  Forsyth, 
Gwinnett,  L^ompkin,  of  urray,  Watiier,  Paulding,  Ctihner,  Union — 15  coun- 
ties* 

The  sixtl^  district,  represented  by  Howell  Cobb,  Democrat,  consists  of 
Clark,  Franklin,  Hall,  Habersham,  Jackson,  Madison,  Newton,  Rabun, 
Walton — 9  counties. 

The  seventh  district,  represented  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Whig, 
eonsista  of  Baldwin,  Greene,  Hancock,  Laurens,  Morgan,  Oglethorpe, 
Putnam,  Taliafero,  Washington — 9  counties. 

The  eighth  district,  represented  by  Robert  Toombs,  Whig,  consists  of 
Bnrfee»  Columbia,  Elbert,  Jefferson,  Lincoln^  Richmond,  Warren,  Wilkes 
—8  e6untMS. 

The  senators  in  congress  from  Georgia  are-^J.  M.  Berrien,  Savannah, 
and  William  C.  Dawson,  Greensboro* — both  Whigs. 

Here  is  a  table,  taken  from  p.  58  of  the  work  before  us,  showing  the 
annual  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  of  Georgia : 

ABVniUBS. 

General  tax,  viz.,  eapitatton-tax  on  free  white  males,  (firom  21  to  60) — 
slaves — free  persons  of  color — lawyers — physicians— factors  and  brokers; 
—tax  on  land,  per  acre,  according  to  its  classification  as  to  quality — on  town 
lots,  merchandise,  ferries,  toll-bndges  and  turnpikes,  the  returned  value — 
on  money  at  interest — capital  of  manufacturing  companies — capital  of 
bank*  of  other  States  employed  in  this,  and  sales  of  merchandise  by  fac- 
tors, amount  retumed*-and  on  pleasure  carriages  and  billiard  tables,  the 
number  returned. 

Net  aiiKmnL  1848,  about tSSS^OOO 

Tax  on  bank  stock,  special, 19,800 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  **  Rdncatioa  Jnnd»"  t2fi2,300 19,9SO 

MisceUaneons  soorcet  (sajr) 10,000 

_  •n3,ssa 
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Pftv  of  meahvn  and  offlcen  of  the  Oesenl  Amqmbly,  favwa^s  of 

biennial  Mttioa*  t^OOO,)  making  annoal  arorago 30»000 

Printing  for  the  Leg}alature«  (average  flOjOOO,)  annual,*  • 5,000 

———      39,000 

A3B#MI*tlW  X^CJpOfTflltffK  * 

Salarj  of  Gkivoraot, • 3,000 

**       "  3Secr«tariea,at  #1,000  eack, * 3,000 

"        •«  8ccretai7  of  State, 1,600 

•■        *•  Treaanrer, 1,000 

**       ^  Comptroller  General, 1,600 

*  **  Sorreyor  General, •• 1,000 

11^4061 

./wiiriiii-jr  DgfHntngiU  .• 

Salary  of  3  Jndgea  Sapreme  Court,  at  •3,500  ea<^, . .  • « 7,500 

**       ^  Reporter  of  Supreme  Court,.., 1,000 

«       H  11  tHrouit  Judges,  at  01,800  OM^ 19,800 

*^      '^  USoUoitonaooert],  at  0005  each, 1^47S 

30,77^ 

Foblie  Debt,  reduction  of. ^ ....•• 50,000* 

*  •       InterertoB 111,500 

— .  101,100^ 

£OQr9choolfl,aido(....^ *.. 1111,250 

^oadc  Asylum, • 11,6S5 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 4,500 

Contingent  Fund, •«..•••. •  10,000 

Priming  Fnad, 8,00ft 

Hilitary  Pnrpoaaa,.. 1,500 

HiscelIaneoa«  Approfpriadons,  annual  average,  (say) • •  5,000 

1^3,590 

Uncler  the  bend  of  the  jadiciary,  Mr.  White  presento  the  feUowisf 
ttialyob:— 

"  1.  A  Oonrt  of  Brrors  and  Appeals,  consisting  of  three  Judges,  elected  by  the  Legli- 
latWM  ibr  six  years.  This  is  an  appellate  tribnoallbr  the  correction  of  errors  in  kw  aad 
«<|Bin^  &om  the  Superior  Coi^ta.  The  tcnns  are  held  in  Savannah,  MiUedgerille,  M% 
eon,  HawkinsviUe,  Americus^  TalbottoiL  Decatur,  Gainesville,  and  Caasville* 

"  2.  Superior  Court ;  Ju<5es  electea  by  the  Legislature  for  four  years.  This  Ss  a 
eowrt  of  general  jurisdiction,  both  as  a  court  of  common  law  and  eouity,  held  twice  every 
^av  in  each  oonn^  in  the  State,  and  has  tlie  power  of  correcting  all  errors  in  the  infsiiw 
jnditfatorias,and  exchiMive  jarisdunion  in  afl  criminal  oasestand  in  the  tnal  of  ttilfHifPt 
rcalesute. 

**  3.  Inferior  Court :  Consisting  of  five  justices  in  each  county,  who  are  elected  by  the 
•eople  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  terms  of  this  court  are  two  in  each  year.  This  eoofl 
ana  oononrrat  juriadiotion  widi  the  Superior  Court,  in  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  dec  Ac^ 
and  has  the  supervisoiy  power  in  their  counties,  over  bridges,  ferries,  roads,  public  boiU^ 
i^gs,  &c..  &C.,  and  also  the  powers  of  a  Court  of  Ordinary,  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  ih^ 
estates  or  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  in  all  actions  other  than  those  in 
wldeb  the  title  to  land  is  involved. 


'^  4b  Justices' Cooru :  Consisting  of  two  jostioes  ibr  each  militia  district,  in  every 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  of  meir  district    They  hrrejuiisdiation  is  oases  o(  inif^ 
when  the  same  does  not  exceed  thirty  doUars. 

**  The  laws  of  Georgia  were  compiled  by  Marbury  and  Crawford,  from  its  earliest  set* 
dement  as  a  British  province  in  1775  to  1800 ;  and  by  Augustine  S.  Clayton  from  the  year 
1000  to  the  year  1810,  inchisive ;  by  L.  O.  0.  Lamar  from  1810  to  1810^  and  by  WilliMn 
€U  Dnwaonfrom  1820  ta  1830^  indosiv^ 

**  Digests  of  these  laws  have  been  made  by  Prince  and  Hotchkiss,  and  an  Analysi*  ^ 
^  Statutes  of  Georgia,  compiled  by  Howell  Cobb,  Esq.— P.  61. 


The  coBStitiitiom  of  Georgia  provided  ibr  the  eotahHohment  in  the  i 
of  a  •«  Supreme  Comrt  for  the  Correction  of  Errors."    Yet,  notwithfUnd- 
uif  1^  obvioao  aeoesdty  of  sach  a  tribaaal,  it  was  68  years  before  it  was 

#  And  ^  fv^laa  smp«at»  nnoxptndnd. 
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established.  The  confteqnence  was,  that  there  being  in  the  state  a  half 
dosen  or  more  Superior  (jonrts,  as  they  are  styled,  of  equal  grader  several 
▼ery  diverse  ^sterns  of  practice  sprung  up ;  and  the  law,  especially  the 
common  law,  meant  as  many  diflerent  tmngs  as  there  were  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  We  had  no  uniform  system  of  practice ;  and  the  evils 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things  were  mnumerable.  At  length,  in  1845« 
the  Legislature  established  the  tribunal  which  was  provid^  fer  by  the 
Oonstitution,  and  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Athens,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet, 
of  Macon,  and  Hiram  Warner,  of  Greenville, — all  distinguished  for  thdr 
local  abilities,  were  appointed  Judges  by  the  Legislature.  They  each 
k^d  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

These  Judges  fill  their  places  with  dikmguished  ability.  The  decinona 
in  common  law  and  eqxdty  which  have  been  made  by  them,  already  fill 
seven  good  octavo  volumes.  The  law,  as  expounded  in  these  reports* 
commands  the  highest  respect  all  over  the  Union.  No  Court  which  has 
■ot  been  in  existence  longer,  can  lay  any  higher  claim  to  a  cleared  and  more 
able  exposition  of  legal  principles.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  life,  to  whom  Mr. 
Kelly — first  reporter,  now  dead— sent  his  first  volume,  pronounced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Judees  clear,  able,  and  made  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
eommoQ  law,  which,  he  thought,  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  this 
country  through  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  presumption  of  our 
Judges. 

Judge  Warner  is  the  controlling  si)irit  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  so 
acknowledged  by  all  classes,  and  especially  the  profession.  He  gives  his 
decisions  in  a  clear,  terse,  vigorous  style,for^tfulof(M'nament  in  language* 
and  of  all  things  else  save  an  explicit  expression  of  the  law. 
Judges  Lumpkin  and  Nesbit  are  men  of  undoubted  ability,  and 
aie  good  lawyers.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  them  is,  that 
they  load  their  decisions  with  too  much  rhetoric,  and  too  frequently  step 
asidfe  to  say  something  pretty,  when  plainer  and  more  succinct  language 
would  better  explain  the  principles  of  the  law.  Judge  Warner's  language 
is  purely  legal  Ifmguaffe,  not  too  dry,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  too  flowery. 
It  reminds  you  ot  the  language  of  Kent,  Story,  aad  Blackstone.  On  the 
other  hand.  Judge  Nesbit*s  lanffuase  is  better  suited  for  a  commencement 
oration,  and  Judge  Lumpkin's  for  the  ardent  declamation  of  the  advocate, 
nevertheless,  as  I  have  already  ssid,  all  three  of  these  Judges  are  able 
and  distinguished  men,  and  every  Georgian  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  Supreme  Bench  in  his  State. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Court,  it  began  to  root  out 
the  loose  and  illegal  practice  which  had  sprung  up  in  our  Circuit  Courts. 
The  old  and  artful  counsellor  found  that  all  his  tricks  and  chicanery  would 
no  longer  avail  him.  The  pettifogger  found  that  he  must  take  more 
care  in  the  preparation  of  his  declarations,  answers,  and  bills  in  eouity. 
The  pedant  at  the  bar  found  his  favorite  dogmas  overturned,  ana  the 
weak-minded  Judge  upon  the  bench  below,  experienced  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  of  having  some  of  his  favorite  decisions  overruled.  Now  the 
lawyer,  instead  of  spending  his  time  over  the  card-table,  and  around  the 
6ar,  instead  of  vnlhin  the  havt  depending  upon  the  inspiration  of  brandy 
and  his  ready  wit,  instead  of  the  vi^inti  annorum  lucuhrationeSf  had  to 
spend  his  time  in  his  library,  pourmg  over  the  dusty  and  cob-webbed 
tooaee  so  long  neglected,  and  making  out  briefs  which  he  never  needed 
before. 

All  this  was  too  much.  The  Supreme  Court  raised  about  its  ears  a 
storm  which,  atone  time,  threatenea  to  sweep  away  its  existence.  Empty- 
headed  Judges,  whose  decisions  were  overruled,  demagogued  it — petti- 
foggers, scribblers,  would-be  lawyers,  prated  and  fretted,  and  all  united  to 
Of  arthrow  a  tribunal  whose  operation  required  judges  and  lawyers  to  hava 
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■ome  brains.  But  it  was  "  np  fro*' — as  the  New- York  law  reformers  wish  to 
render  the  words  ne  exeat.  The  Court  gained  more  and  more  in  the  favor 
and  afiectioos  of  the  people,  and  it  is  now  fonnded  upon  a  rock,  permanent 
and  steady.  Never  nad  the  Georgia  Legislature  even,  made  such  an  ass 
of  itself — though  much  addicted  to  such  tricks — as  it  would  ha?e  done, 
had  it  repealed  the  statute  establishing  the  Supreme  Court  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

[To  ht  candnaed.) 


PROGRESS  AND  RESOURCES  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

L— THB  COAL  MINBS  OT   ALABAMA  COMPAEBD  WITH  THOSB  OT 
THE  OTHER  STATES. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  1850,  of  the  Qeology  of  Alabama,  by  M.  Tno- 
mej,  Esq.,  State  Geologist  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  that  state,  there  are 
the  following  remarks  upon  Alabama  Coal,  which  we  regard  as  of  great  interest ; 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  Alabama  coal  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
is  contained  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.,  1834,  in  a  note  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Jones,  of  Mobile,  which,  notwithstanding  unavoidable  mistakes,  I  have  thought 
of  sufficient  interest  to  insert  here. 

BrruMiirons  coal. 

This  state  is  very  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  It  is 
in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  English  coal.  I  am  using 
some  of  it  in  my  little  laboratory.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  bums  with  a  good  flame, 
and  gives  out  much  heat.  It  sJso  yields  the  carburetted  hydrogen  ^as  in  im- 
mense  quantity.  The  vein,  or  formation  of  this  coal,  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
first  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  next  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  the  north-east  and  east  of  that  town, 
and  pursues  that  course  till  it  crosses  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  rivers  at  their 
&lls,  or  just  above  them.  It  passes,  probably,  for  some  distance  into  Geor^^ 
•nd  not  improbably,  in  its  south-western  or  western  direction,  into  Missis- 
sippi. 

Its  principal  width  is  found  in  Shelby  and  Bibb  counties,  where  it  is  forty 
miles  wide ;  it  occupies  the  whole  ground  under  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
by  superficial  patches  of  hard  or  soft  slate  stone,  or  shale,  other  minerals  heinj^ 
rarely  found  near  it.  Blacksmiths  in  its  neighborhood  dis  it  up,  and  work  it 
in  their  furnaces.  It  is  also  used  in  an  iron  foundry  in  Shelby  county.  The 
land  is  smartly  broken.  The  growth  consists  principally  of  chestnut,  oak  and 
pine,  and  being  more  or  less  poor,  it  has  never,  much  of  it,  passed  yet  out  of  the 
nands  of  the  general  government,  and  can  therefore  be  bought  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  own  it  at  $1  20  an  acre. 

In  the  winter  season  this  coal  is  brought  down  the  river  to  Mobile  from  Tus- 
ealoosa,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  Liverpool  coal, 
or  at  from  $1  to  $1  60  per  barrel.  The  strata  of  this  rich  and  extensive  coal 
bed  have  an  inclination  of  a  few  degrees  to  the  S.  S.  E. 

I  presume  you  will,  ere  lone,  receive  a  correct  geological  account  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  coal  formation,  from  some  gentleman  of  the  Alabams 
University  at  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  a  very  favorable  point  for  observing  it. 

The  faciu  which  I  have  communicated  were  obtained  from  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  this  place,  who  had  visited  that  region,  and  from  a  laboring  man,  who  had 
wo^ed  the  coal  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which  he  owned  in  that  region.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  havinff  worked  at  the  coal  mines  in  Yirffinia,  near  Richmond, 
he  considered  this  cosd  deposit  the  richest,  and  as  containing  the  best  coal  he , 
had  oTor  seen. 
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¥o9damm^  pwpotefi  the  Alabama  coal  liaa  been  sofldentiy  loiif  in  use  in 
tW  atoto  to  bavo  ita  quality  a  thia  relation  aettlad.  hk  Tuacalooaa  it  ia  aaed  in 
ik»  bouaea,  to  tho  aJmoat  entize  excluaion  of  wood.  This  price  Yariea  from  tea* 
tp  tyrelve  cents  per  busbeL  It  ia  alao  uaed  in  Mobile  for  aimilar  pturpoaea,  Ink 
to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.* 

During  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October,  (1849,)  tbere  wew 
about  2C^  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  state ;  ^nd  as  only  tbce^^ 
beds  are  worked  under  ground,  the  rest  of  the  coal  raised  is  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  streams,  where  of  course  operations  can  only  be  continued 
daring  the  low  stagea  of  the  water ;  and  in  seneral,  it  ia  only  the  aeaaons  of 
leisure  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  business  by  fe^mers,  who  are  the  principal 
proprietors. 

It  baa  already  bean  stated,  that  the  obstruction  of  ti^e  Warrior,  which  termi- 
nates the  navigation  of  that  river,  is  occasioned  by  the  coal  measures.  Above 
thia,  point  the  nver  ia  only  navigable  during  fresheta,  at  which  times  alon»  eoal- 
is  carried  to  Mobile.  The  boats  used  are  common  flat-boats,  with  gunwales  made 
of  solid  timbers  ;  the  first  class  have  a  capacity  of  about  2000  bushels,  draw  20 
to,  3^  inches  of  water,  and  cost  $70,  or  thereabouts.  Coal  is  iMrougfat  doim  the 
river  to  Tuscaloosa  at  about  four  cents  a  bushel,  a  distance  of  ^  miles*  and. 
thence  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of  356  miles,  at  an  additional  cost  of  nearlv  fouf 
cents ;  the  boat  bemg  a  dead  loss  in  either  ease,  as  it  brings  but  a  few  dollars. 

Coal  is  brought  to  Tuscaloosa  in  wagons  from  those  beds  exposed  6  ov  6 
nules  east  of  the  river,  and  10  to  18  miles  from  the  city*  When  the  plank  loac^ 
9l  present  in  contemplation,  ia  constructed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  operationn 
in  that  direction,  more  particularly  as  it  is  intended  to  reach  the  iron  regio]^  q{ 
Roup*s  valley. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  that  the  Wazrior  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
cosl  field ;  and  its  improvement,  76  or  100  miles  above  Tuscaloosa,  would  lewre 
little  to  be  desired,  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  coal  from  this  region ; 
for  it  is  supjposed  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  with  a  very  moderate, 
ontiay,  the  nver  below  Tuscaloosa  may  be  rendered  navigable  through  the  sum- 
lOer  rot  light-draught  stem- wheel  steamers. 

The  attempts  at  improving  this  river,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  con- 
ddcted  on  two  different  plans,  the  one  in  relation  to  its  navigation  at4ow  water, 
and  the  other  to  high  water  navigation.  The  first  and  most  expensive  opera- 
tions consisted  in  the  construction  of  jetties,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
water  into  a  narrower  channel.  The  plan  appears  to  be  good,  but  the  execu- 
tion was  defective.  The  jetties  were,  in  many  cases,  not  connected  with  the 
banks,  and  not  reaching  above  water,  they  became  dangerous,  submerged  islands, 
t^  boats  coming  down  at  high  water. 

Later  improvements  have  been  altogether  conducted  with  the  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  to  high  water  navigation,  and  consequently,  it  became 
necessary  to  undo,  in  many  cases,  what  h^  already  been  done,  at  considerable 
enense. 

The  work  principally  consisted  in  the  removal,  from  the  shoals,  of  prominent 
points  of  rock,  wiaening  channels,  cutting  away  dead  timber,  dec.  llie  execu- 
tion of  this  was  entrusted  to  sensible  men,  who  knew  from  experience  the  dan- 
gers and  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fidthful  man 
ner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  jfact,  that  formerly,  it  required  4  feet  rise  in  the  level  reaches  to 
produce  1  on  the  shoals  ;  now,  3  feet  is  sufficient  to  give  the  same  rise  on  the 
shoals.    The  nature  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river  may  be  gathered  from  what 

V ■■■  ■  '■  LI-'-  I    ,       I,  ,1  I  I    I  .  .  ■    I.HM 

#Mr.  Hanby't  aeconnt  of  his  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  Alabama  coal  into  die  Ho* 
btte  market,  would  famiah  an  amnMng  cbapter,  on  tiie  difficnl^  of  diverting  any  trade 
ten  its  aocustomed  chanBels.  The  inteUigeot  prc^nrietors  of  the  gas  works  m  diat  dty, 
however,  were  not  slow  to  leoogiuze  its  value  as  a  material  for  the  manafactuve  of  gas } 
and  it  has  now,  where  it  is  known,  I  believe,  a  fair  reputation.  Moch  of  what  has  hece^ 
tofore  been  carried  to  market,  nnoer  the  name  of  coal,  indnded  everything  that  resexai 
bled  it  in  coknr ;  but  I  know  from  obserradon,  that  diose  engaged  in  the  business  at  present^ 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  reject  all  impurities. 
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Imm  hma  said  af  the  geaiogf  of  thk  legioit.  The  coal  anaaur—  are  aaidb  vp^ 
a«  I  kave  shown,  of  utematioiio  of  hard  aad  aoft  beds ;  tik&  latter  are  won* 
d»WB,  or  washed  awaj,  whilst  the  foinier  are  lelk,  and  hence^  the  bed  of  the 
nver  oonsists  of  a  succession  of  level  reaches  and  shoals.  In  the  level  portions^ 
heds  of  ooal  are  generally  found,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  cut  a  cha»« 
90l  through  the  shoals,  but,  without  ffreat  caution,  this  would  let  the  water  off 
io*  letft ;  and  it  is  eas^  to  see  that  Uie  whole  river  might,  by  continuiBg  the 
fiocess,  be  conveited  into  a  rapid.  In  this  consists  the  dai^^  ol  rivei  ia^ 
fffovemenls,  hj  the  reaoyal  of  shoab. 

The  akemations  of  shoals  and  deep  water  en  tiie  Warrwr,  fits  it,  in  a  pee»» 
liar  manner,  for  what  engineers  call  slack  water  navigation,  whidi  is  efibeted  by 
the eonstruetion  of  dams  across  the  river,  that  oonverts it  intoa cansd.  The 
dnnis  are  passed  by  either  locks  or  siniees. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  i»> 
provement  of  this  river  with  the  developeoient  and  interests  of  the  coal  AM 
Humigh  which  it  flows. 

A  giance  at  the  mi^  of  the  United  States  and  South  America,  wiU  show  tiM 
Importance  of  the  geogranhieal  position  of  our  ooal  fields.  It  will  be  reooUeded 
that  the  Alabama  Mai  fields  come  down  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Waf- 
nor  at  Tuscaloosa ;  and  within  ten  miles  of  that  point  on  ths  Cahawba.  It  may 
be  interesting  here  to  take  even  a  raoid  view  of  the  most  available  deposits  of 
«>at,  Mn  the  Atlantifi  slope,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  region  still  £BtrAer 

vuMuoA  OOAL  waojm. 

Towards  the  north,  the  Virflinia  coal  region  approaches  the  sea-board  neares 
than  any  other.  The  Clover  Hill  pits,  situated  in  Chesterfield  county,  are  con- 
nected with  the^navi^tion  of  James  river  at  Port  Walthall,  by  a  railroad  32^ 
miles  in  length,' which  cost  the  company  $100,000. 

The  price  of  the  coal  on  tide  water  is  $3  to  $3  60  per  ton,  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation $1  per  ton.    At  these  pits  6000  bushels  a  day  are  raised. 

At  Port  Walthall  it  is  shipped  down  the  river  for  the  northern  and  southezn 
ports. 

MAMJhAMD  MNU  TBHIOMSBB  0Q4L  mL>S. 

Tho  next  coal  region,  alon|^  the  sea-board,  is  that  of  Maryland,  at  Cumber* 
land.  Coal  from  this  region,  m  1847,  paid  for  transportation  to  Baltimore  $3  60 
per  ton,  and  to  Washington,  $3  66  per  ton.  In  the  former  city  the  price  m 
1848  was  $6  to  $6  26  per  ton.  The  transportation  on  the  canal  being  only  one 
half  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  length  or  this  canal  is  187  miles.  These,  and 
the  Richmond  coal  mines,  are  the  most  accessible  sources  of  bituminous  coal 
fMTthe  Atlantic  States. 

Of  the  Tennessee  coal  fields.  Dr.  Troost  states,  that  **  ooal  is  shipped  firam 
various  points,  but  particularly  from  Kingston ;  from  whence  it  passes  dow« 
the  Tennessee  river  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence,  moro 
than  a  thousand  further,  to  New-Orleans ;  malung  a  voyage  of  no  less  than 
9toenUen  hundred  miles  of  inland  navigaticm.  From  the  western  margin  of  the 
Tennessee  coal-fields,  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  is  sent  down  the  Cumberiand 
rivar»  nearly  an  equal  distance,  to  its  pkce  of  destination."* 

ILLINOIB   AND  KSNTyCKT. 

The  rest  of  the  coal  brought  down  the  Mississipm,  is^  I  believe,  derived  lirem 
the  Ulinois  and  Kentucky  coal  fields,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  the  follow* 
ing  statistics  :  **  There  is  no  ooal  in  the  Ohio  river  nearer  to  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  than  Salem,  near  Shawneetown,  16  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  first  named  river.  On  the  Mississippi,  it  is  rather  a  shorter  distance,  bein£ 
sixty  miles  to  Muddy  Creek,  and  thence  26  miles  up  that  creek  to  the  first  coal 

*  Stadatics  of  coal;  to  which  vshNble  work  I  am  iwlebfd  for  aaaehof  tiie 
sontained  in  ihis  ardde. 
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bed  there,  or  13  miles  by  land.  Some  coal  operatione  commenced  here  some  few 
yeara  ago,  haTinff  in  view  the  supply  of  the  towns  along  the  Mississippi,  as  for 
even  as  New-Orleans.  The  present  supplies  of  coal  to  the  lower  country  are 
obtained  from  a  Yast  distance  up  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  riyers,  but  es- 
pecially from  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  and  the  intermediate  points,  900  miles 
ferther  from  the  market  than  the  Illinois  coal  of  Muddy  creek.  The  estimated 
expense  of  delivering  this  coal  at  New-Orleans,  by  arks,  is  about  $3  25  per  ton ; 
while  the  minimum  price  of  coal  there  is  25  cents  a  bushel ;  $7  60  a  ton.  In 
winter  time  from  50  to  62f  cents  per  bush.,  or  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  have  been 
occasionally  the  retail  price  there.  This  Muddy  Creek  coal  seam  is  a  horizontal 
bed  6  or  7  teet  thick,  above  which  is  another  vem,  not  hitherto  worked. 

**Coal  can  be  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  the  drift  into  a  boat.  Its  qualit]r  !■ 
most  excellent,  igniting  readily,  and  caking  together  perfectly,  without  making 
much  clinker.  It  has  been  used  for  50  years  by  the  old  French  settlers,  to  make 
edge  tools,  which  have  borne  a  high  reputation. 

**  What  is  termed  St.  Louis  coal,  supplied  to  the  steamers,  bums  with  a  good 
flame,  and  cements  like  that  of  Pittsburg  ;  ashes  dark  ^y,  in  small  quantity, 
and  consumes  with  little  waste.  It  is  often  mixed  with  yellow  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  flakes,  occurring  on  each  fsice  of  the  sectional  fntcture ;  and  conse* 
auently  is  not,  we  understand,  in  so  good  repute  for  the  purposes  of  iron  manu* 
mcturing.'' 

.  At  Hawsville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville,  is  s 
coal  bed  four  feet  thick.  The  upper  18  inches  of  this  bed  consist  of  Cannel 
coal ;  the  remainder  is  common  bituminous  coal,  two  and  a  half  feet. 

The  price  of  this  coal  at  New-Orleans,*  was  62^  cents  to  $1  per  barrel,  of 
two  and  a  half  bushels.  It  is  in  request  there  for  the  use  of  the  towboat  com- 
panies. 

Hawsville  is  about  258  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  seam  is 
nearly  horizontal — appearing  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  a  position  remarkably  h^ 
▼orable  for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  compact,  largely  con- 
choidal  coal,  producing  a  bright  flame ;  does  not  cement  or  adhere  together  in 
burning,  but  on  the  contrary,  falls  into  profuse  white  ashes.  Although  700  miles 
in  advance  of  Pittsburg,  it  has  been  hitherto,  we  are  told,  unable  to  compete 
with  that  coal,  which  is  floated  down  the  Ohio  in  arks,  and,  it  is  said,  can  be 
mined  cheaper. 

The  Hawsville  Cannel  is  especially  liked  for  steam  engines.  For  domestic 
use  we  think  it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  very  white 
Ashes  which  are  left  after  combustion,  filling  up  the  grates,  du;. 


In  Cuba,  a  seam  of  Asphalte,  or  Chapapote,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  about 
three  leagues  from  Havana.  There  are  other  seams  of  this  highly  bituminous 
substance  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  although  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
'*  combustible,  when  much  flame  is  a  desideratum,  for  such  purposes  as  evapora- 
tion, and  for  heating  furnaces;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  superior  tj  many 
descriptions  of  fuel  whose  proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  less  r'  yet  I  cannot 
leam  that  it  is  gaining  ^und  as  a  fuel,  for  even  the  generation  of  steam ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  depot  of  coal  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  steamers, 


*  The  coal  consmned  in  If  ew-Orleaiu  is  brought,  principally,  down  the  Miasissippi  i 
the  price  ranges  between  75  cents  and  il  75  per  barrel ;  13  of  which  barrels  are  estuna- 
ted  eqnai  to  a  ton.  The  following  table  (from  the  Statistics  of  Goal)  exhibits  the  increaks 
of  consoinption  of  coal  in  that  ci^  for  a  series  of  years : 

Tf.      Bbb.  Ts.  Bbk.  Ti.  Bbto.  Ta.  Bbk.         Ti.  Bbk. 

I830..40,800... .1836. ...85,328.. ..1841... .121,233.. ..1844..227,788...184«..«6S,800 
183S..50,000.. ..1838... .99,230... .1842.... 140,583. ...1645..881,600...1847..356,50l 
1834..60,000... .1840^.. .99,919.... 1843.. ..8S6,56a 
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is  soppfied  tfj  cod  imported  from  the  British  dominions,  it  will  sppaar  from  the 
following  extract  :* 

**  The  trade  in  coals  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies  is  limited.  Thej 
'  are  partly  required  for  furnaces,  but  the  principal  quantity  consists  of  a  par^ 
ticular  description  of  coal  for  steam  purposes,  under  contract  with  the  British 
gOYcmment,  and  is  a  trade  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  government 
stations  are  Jamaica,  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  and  some  coals  go  to  St.  Thomas's. 
The  average  price  of  coals  there  is  about  45s.  to  47s.,  ($10  90  to  $11  40,)  ac- 
eording  to  the  demand.  They  have  been  freighted  from  London,  costing  20s. 
per  ton  there.  The  freight  from  Newcastle  to  the  West  Indies  is  27s.  6d 
to  80s." 

'*  EngUsh  Bituminoiu  Coal  imported  inio  the  West  Indies. 

rma,  TbiM..  Ymb.  TbM. 

1881 48,636     1841 71,311 

1833 43,98a     1844 77,338 

1840 82,664     1846 102,339 

,  "  British  Coals  imported  into  foreign  West  Indies, 

1844 26,592 

1846 22,154 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  the  price  of  coal  varies  from  46s.  to  47s.  per  ton  for 
government  contracts  ;  it  has  been  occasionally  much  higher. 

**  The  importation  oif  copper  ore  from  Santiago,  and  other  ports  of  Cuba,  con- 
stitute a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Swansea.  The  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  are  from  300  to  500  tons  burden.  The  chief  back  freight  for 
these  ships  is  Welsh  coal.  It  was  feared  by  the  shippers  of  this  Welsh  coal, 
that  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  bituminous  coal  of  high  value,  at  more  than 
one  point  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba  itself, 
would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely  cut  off,  the  market  for  the  supply  of 
the  free-burning  coals  of  South  Wales.  Owing,  however,  to  other  circumstan- 
ces, rather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  Cuba  asphaltum,  there 
has  not,  at  present,  been  experienced  any  change  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
coals ;  but  the  demand  in  a  tropical  climate  can  never,  we  think,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  very  extensive." 

Beds  of  asphaltum  are  also  found  in  Barbadoes. 

TSXAS   COAL  FIELDS. 

'*  Coal  is  well  known  to  exist  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  the  country  has 
Bot  been  geologically  examined.  There  is  no  doubt  but  coal  prevails  at  intervals 
entirely  across  the  country,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  Its  gen- 
eral position  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

**  On  Trinity  river,  two  hundred  miles  from  Galveston,  the  coal  region  there  was 
investigated  in  1846,  and  found  to  be  more  extensive  than  was  anticipated.  A  com- 
pany, under  the  title  of  the  *  Trinity  Mining  Coal  Company,'  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  in  1840.  Both  anthracite  and  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal,  somewhat  like  the  Cannel,  in  appearance,  occur  here. 

"  Mineral  coal,  in  great  abundance,  prevails  not  far  from  the  Mustang  Prairie. 
It  is  also  found,  accompanied*  with  excellent  iron  ore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
doches. According  to  report,  this  coal  is  abundant,  rich,  and  of  a  fine  appear- 
ance. 

"A  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  Brazos  river,  towards  the  Little  Brazos 
and  the  San  Andres,  down  which  stream  it  may  without  difficulty  be  transported 
at  high  water. 

**  Near  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  peak, 
called  Mount  Bonnell,  overlooking  Austin,  and  having  a  fall  of  seven  hundred 
feet  perpendicular,  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado.  This  and  other  hills,  although 
not  scientifically  examined,  are  known  to  contain  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

'*  On  the  Rio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bexar,  is  a  great  abundance  of  bitumin- 
ous ooal.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  reported  to  be  free  for  eight  months 
in  the  year." 

•  Ststistiesor  CoaL 
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The  coal  of  this  re^on  appears  to  he  hrown  coal,  or  lignite,  and  like  that  of 
Talcahuano,  in  Chili,  is  supposed  to  helong  to  the  tertiary  formation.  This  it 
the  character  of  the  coal,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  whole  of  South  America, 
nor  have  we  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  true  coal  on  any  part  of 
this  immense  continent.'  Of  the  quality  of  the  8outh  American  hrown  coal,  we 
have  the  most  contradictory  accounts  :  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 
Whilst  by  others  it  is  condemned  as  inferior. 

I  have  thus,  I  suppose,  fiEurly  represented  the  sources  of  this  fuel  that  wonlA 
be  likely  to  come  into  market  in  competition  with  the  Alabama  coal,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  still  farther  south  and  west ;  as  well  as  the  prominent  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  found,  so  far  as  they  would  be  likely  to  affect  its  price 
and  supply  in  that  market.  I  do  this  principally  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
data  to  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  subjeet  in  a 
conmiercial  point  of  view. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  show  the  comparative  value  of 
our  coal,  for  the  purposes  to  wliich  it  is  likely  to  be  applied. 

Although  I  have  not  access  to  an  official  report  on  tne  coal  used  in  the  gas 
works  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  I  am  informed  that  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  gas.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  this  practical  knowledge,  vre  hvpe 
••bondant  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  our  coal  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
-other  ordinary  uses,  in  the  fbllowing  analyses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  LyelL 

AmdyH9  of  Bitummeu$  CotU.* 

,  rCloverHill 76.49.,. 

•3  1  Black  Heath 80.38... 

*5>1  Deep  Run 82  90... 

s£  VPoweirs 86.64... 

^     Alabama 80.96... 

The  Virginia  coals,  which  are  the  most  bituminous  in  tiie  United  Stales,  f^ 
nish  the  pnncipal  part  of  the  coal  used  tn  the  gas  works  of  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston.  And  until  recently,  the  Black  Heath  mines  furnished 
the  chief  supply  for  the  former  cities. 

The  value  of  coal  for  the  production  of  gas,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  hydrogen  they  contain.  In  the  five  preceding  speei- 
mens  the  hydrogen  stands  thus : 

Clover  Hill 6.23 

Black  Heath 4.08 

Deep  Run 4.77 

Poweirs 4.28 

Alabama... 6.13 

And  the  value  of  coal,  as  ordinary  fuel,  is  derived  from  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. Now  these  analyses,  in  this  relation,  settle  the  position  of  the  Alabama 
coal. 

COAL  rOB  STSAII  PUBPOSIS. 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  bituminous  coal,  when  applied  to  steam  navi- 
gation, Mr.  Trimble  gives  some  experiments  made  by  steamboats  on  the  Ohta. 
The  result  is  as  follows : 


*  Mr.  P.  Henry,  Cluar.  Jour.  GeoL  See.  No.  11,  p.  270. 
t  Statistics. 


......  13.64.... 

9.87 

10.27.... 

9.36 

10.74.... 

6.36 

8.76 

4.70 

12.96 

6.08 
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<'FMr  mad  &Bty  MtmmkhotU^  wng  twwutgr  coids  ia  Um  twm^ 
four  hours,  and  running  two  hundred  days  per  annum,  will  con- 
tnme  an  amount  of  w<Md,  whose  value,  at  $2  60  per  cord,  would 
be U,SO0,(m 

fij  the  use  of  coal,  durkig  the  same,  and  producing  similar  effect. .     1,500,000 

Annual  saying...^ ^ $8,000,000 

The  following  considerations  are  urged  in  favor  of  coal : 
1.  It  makes  a  more  uniform  and  more  easily  rej^ated  fire  than  wood. 
S.  The  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  over  wood  is  three-fifths. 
9.  The  weight  of  equivalent  quantities  of  coal  and  wood,  is  as  one  to  tltfee. 
4.  The  bulk  do.  do.  do.  oftetonine. 

4.  The  labor  and  expense  of  potting  on  board,  as  «ne  to  four.'* 

3.— TOPOGRAPH^  OP  MIDDLE  GEORGIA. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Pendleton,  to  Fenaer^ 
Medical  Reports  of  the  South  : 

Hiat  region  of  country  properly  known  as  Middle  Georgioy  and  to  which  this 
paper  relates,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  ieothennal  Ium,  running  diagonally 
(hiough  the  state,  about  80^  south  of  west  from  Auffnsta  to  Columbus,  Tarying 
but  Mttle  in  a  direct  route  through  Milled^eville  and  Macon.  The  northern  line 
BMy  be  considered  as  running  parallel  vnth  this  from  Elbert  county  on  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  through  Walton,  to  Heard  county  on  the  Chattahood^.  This 
forms  the  true  isotni^rmal  line  between  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia — the  one  be- 
ing suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  other  almost  exclusively  rostrktod 
io  grain. 

A  latitudinal  fine  running  west  from  a  point  on  the  Savannah,  would  strike 
nearly  a  degree  higher  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  ;  but  the  southem 
termmation  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  assumes  this  diagonal  line  in  Upper 
Georgia,  imd  I  have  no  doubt  impresses  itself  on  all  the  region  below,  even  to 
the  Atlantic — hence  Augusta,  in  the  east,  is  about  as  warm  as  Columbus  in  the 
"west.  This  Isothermal  line  runs  dkreotly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
which  seems  to  be  conformed  to  the  general  geological  aspects  of  the  country. 
Thus,  we  perceive  a  granite  ridge  extending  along  the  aboTe-mentioned  line 
between  Lower  and  Middle  Georgia,  over  which  all  the  waters  of  the  state  and 
the  adjoimng  states  pour  themselves  in  shoals  or  cataracts,  and  thence  glide  <m 
by  a  gradual  and  easy  descent  to  the  ocean.  The  Savannah,  at  Augusta,  the 
Oconee  at  Milled^ille,  the  Oakmnlgee  at  Macon,  and  the  Chattahoochee  at  Oo- 
lumbUB,  all  have  nnpassable  reefr,  constituting  these  cities  the  heads  of  naTigir 
^n.  The  same  line  crosses  Hancock  county  at  the  shoals  of  the  Ogeechee, 
and  by  Gamett's  Mills  on  Buf&lo  Creek ;  and  I  doubt  not  every  tributary  of  all 
these  rivers  presents  the  same  shoaly  appearance  in  running  over  this  granite 
ledge,  which  separates  the  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  rmons  of  GJeorgia  from 
the  alhrrial  or  tertiary.  No  granite  is  found  below  this  line  to  the  ocean,  few 
rooks  of  any  kind,  and  no  shcnds  of  water ;  all  is  a  vast  pine  forest,  with  a  grey, 
•ilicious  soil,  abounding  in  tertiary  fossils,  mostly  Eocene  and  Pliocene. 

Following  the  line  of  this  Plutonic  ridge,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width, 
we  find  numerous  deposits  of  Kaolin,  of  a  beantiiul,  white  variety,  which  viill 
some  day  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  manufacture  of  porelain.  ware. 
This  is,  doubtless,  a  decomposition  of  Serpentine  or  Felspathic  rocks,  which, 
mt  betng  able  to  atand  the  ravages  of  time  like  the  everliuBting  granite,  have 
dissolved  to  form  another  minerM  of  more  value  to  man.  In  some  placea,  as  in 
Raefamond  county,  these  deposits  form  high  cliffs,  marking  distinctly  the  an- 
cient shore  of  the  Eocene  Sea,  which  once  swept  solitarily  over  the  vast  plain 
below. 

Above  tikis  ridse  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  valley,  now  filled  with 
aMtamorphic  rocks,  through  which  the  rivers  glide  with  a  much  more  gradual 
deseant  tnan  they  do  higher  up  the  country,  where  another  and  another  ^rranite 
ridge  rises  successively,  on  one  of  which  rests,  in  beautiful  and  nu^stic  pro- 
is,  one  af  the  wonders  of  the  new  world,  the  SUme  Mountain  of  Ik 
Beyond  this  ridge  the  culture  of  cotton  ceases  in  Georgia,  except  in 
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gmall  patches  for  domestic  ase,  and  perii&ps  more  eztensiyely  in  the  TaHejs  of 
the  Coosa,  on  the  western  borders  of  the  state. 

The  native  soil  of  Middle  Georgia  is  a  rich,  argillaceous  loam,  resting  on  a 
firm  clay  foundation.     But  the  face  of  the  country  being  hilly,  and  in  some 

E laces  semi-mountainous,  much  of  this  good  soil  has  long  since  been  washed 
ito  the  valleys  beneath,  under  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  at  first  adopts 
ed  in  this  country.  In  some  of  the  richer  counties,  nearly  all  the  lands  have 
been  cut  down  and  appropriated  to  tillage,  a  large  maximum  of  which  has  been 
worn  out,  leaving  a  desolate  picture  for  the  traveler  to  behold.  Decaying  tene- 
ments, red,  old  hills  stripped  of  their  native  growth  and  virgin  soil,  and  washed 
into  deep  gullies,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  stunted 
pine  shrubs  struggling  for  a  scanty  subsistence  on  what  was  once  one  of  the 
richest  soils  in  America. 

The  water  courses  have  received  the  same  tincture  of  the  hills,  especiafly 
after  heavy  rains,  holding  in  solution  a  large  proportion  of  almmna  and 
the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  presenting  a  muddy  and  forbidding  aspect  to  one 
accustomed  to  the  clear,  pellucid  streams  of  many  portions  of  our  country,  es- 
pecially the  pine  regions.  There  are  no  lakes,  and  but  few  lagoons  or  native 
Sends  in  this  region  of  Geor^pa.  Art,  however,  has  not  failed  to  make  up  the 
eficiency  in  this  respect,  by  improving  many  of  the  thousands  of  mill-seats  on 
the  numerous  streams  that  water  this  favored  renon,  thus  forming  artificial 
ponds  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  autumnal  levers  for  the  anxious  sons  of 
Esculapius  to  reap  an  annual  harvest  from.  These,  however,  when  decidedly 
pernicious,  have  in  some  instances  been  abolished  by  law,  to  the  no  small  com- 
fort and  healUi  of  the  inhabitants  within  reach  of  their  deadly  borders.  Agri- 
culture also  has  come  to  the  aid  of  suffering  humanity,  of  late  years.  Many  creeks 
and  marshy  lands  are  being  drained  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  which  adds  no 
little  to  the  health  and  wedth  of  the  country.  The  improved  method  of  hill- 
side ditching  also  is  heljping  much  to  protect  the  soil  from  washing  into  tba 
bottoms,  and  at  once  enrich  and  beautify  the  countiy. 

The  native  growth  of  this  country  is  oak  and  hickory,  interspersed  with  tba 
short  1^  pine,  poplar,  gum,  dec.,  all  indicatug  a  mood  soil.  It  is  a  little  sinffo- 
far  that  when  the  lands  are  exhausted  and  turned  out  to  rest,  they  invariably 
spring  up  with  the  long  leaf  pine.  It  is  accounted  for  on  the  chemical  prinei- 
ple  of  rotation  in  crops.  The  first  growth  had  exhausted  all  the  richer  elements ' 
m  conjunction  with  the  cultivation,  and  now  no  forest  tree  but  the  pine  ooold 
find  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  soil  to  cause  it  to  spring  up  and  become  a 
tree ;  partly  from  the  fact,  that  il  does  not  require  so  many  of  the  salts,  bol 
mainly  because  it  sends  its  root  deep  in  the  earth,  and  brings  them  up  whence 
they  had  filtered  away  from  the  surface  for  ages.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  population.  They  ara 
strictly  an  agricultural  ^ple,  inhabiting  wluit  is  properly  a  rural  district,  and 
are  made  up  of  two  distmct  classes,  the  white  and  the  black.  Formerly,  when 
the  country  was  in  its  pristine  strength  and  glor^,  they  averaged,  probably,  some 
twenty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  about  sixteen,  and 
in  some  of  the  older  counties  it  has  been  even  lower  than  this,  but  they  have, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  been  shovring  a  gradual  increase.  The  proportion  of 
whites  to  blacks  is  considerably  in  favor  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  lower 
belt  of  counties,  where  cotton  is  a  more  lucrative  article  of  produce. 

3w-MIN£BAL  WATERS  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  mineral  springs  that  flow  from  the  silurian  rocks,  are  both  saline  and  sni- 
phnrous.  The  most  important  and  best  known  are  Blount  Springs.  These 
have  been  so  long  and  so  frequently  visited  by  the  citizens,  that  they  require  no 
description.  They  have,  moreover,  been  analysed  by  Professor  Brumby,  and 
his  analysis  has  been,  recently  republished  and  widely  distributed. 

One  fact  is  remarkable  in  these  springs — they  are  situated  in  precisely  the 
same  geological  position  as  the  eelebn^  springs  of  Virginia,  which  are  condeet- 
ed  with  the  anticlinal  axes.  In  the  same  valley,  there  is  another  spring  netr 
Brooksville,  above  BlounUville. 

The  St.  Clair  Springs  also  occur  in  a  similar  position.    A  bold 
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«pring  rises  a  few  yards  from  the  place,  and  along  the  elevated  ground  on  te 
kanks  of  the  stream  flowing  from  this,  numerous  mineral  springs  burst  fortk 
around  the  hill  upon  which  the  houses  stand.  The  principal,  and  the  only  oa« 
examined,  is  situated  toward  the  east,  alongside  of  a  bed  of  magnesian  llme^ 
stone.  Besides  its  beinff  highly  sulphurous,  I  found  in  the  water,  on  a  hasty, 
and  consequently  imperfect,  examination  made  on  the  spot,  salts  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  soda  in  vduable  quantity.  To  make  anything  like  a  thorough  examir 
nation  of  the  springs  of  Alabama,  not  already  examined,  would  require  moi# 
time  ihan  was  deTOted.  to  the  entire  survey. 

This  spring  is  situated  in  a  healthful  region ;  the  proprietors  are  improving 
the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  making  it  otherwise  a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn 
for  me  summer. 

The  Shelby  Springs,  like  those  of  Blount,  are  situated  near  the  bladk  shal^. 
One  issues  from  the  limestone,  and  is  calcareous,  and  the  otiier  from  the  shale, 
from  which  it  derives  its  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  properties.  This  has  also 
been  analyzed  by  Prof  Brumby.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  arranged  with  a  view  to  both  taste  and  comfort.  ^ 

I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  geolofipcal  position  of  the  Talladega  Sprinfft ; 
but  of  the  qualities  of  the  water,  judging  from  Prof  Brumby's  examination, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  are  many  other  springs  in  the  state  of  deserved 
reputation,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  collected  the  materials  to  give  any  account. 
Ihiough  is  already  known  to  make  it  evident  that  the  citizens  of  Alabama  need 
not  leave  the  state  in  search  of  more  valuable  mineral  waters. — Tuamey^t  Rep.    . 

4.— SUMMER  B^SORTS  AT  THE  fiOUTH. 
Sullivan's  island,  s.  c. 
Last  summer  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  visit  again  the  home  of  our  nativity, 
Charieston,  and  we  were  not  a  little  delighted  to  mark  the  evidences  of  its  great 
progress. 

From  the  city  we  visited  Sullivan's  Island,  which  is  to  become  the  Rockawi^ 
of  the  South,  and  which  has  already  a  splendid  hotel,  and  when  we  were  there, 
was  crowded  with  visitors. 

«Dr.  Irving,  of  Charleston,  whose  pen  gives  life  to  everything  that  he  touchesk 
thus  describes  the  various  improvements  on  the  island : 

**  In  sood),  monster»— 
That  thro*  a  throat,  as  black  as  Srebas, 
Disgorge  dense  smoke,  and  vomit  fiery  sparks. 

The^  nm 
On  mystic  wheels,  wbicb  ploogh  the  river's  bresst 
To  ceaseless  farrows  of  white  milky  spray/' 

'*  But  to  descend  from  poetry  to  plain  prose,  there  is  no  question  that  ^e«e 
elieap  conveyances  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  constituting  as  the^  do,  as  re- 
gular a  vehicular  ccHumunication,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  if  <  onr  tran 
sit  was  over  abridge,  are  the  greatest  conveniences  for  man^,  very  many  of  our 
citixens,  that  Charleston  has  witnessed  for  some  time.  Facilities  for  travel  wili 
always  cause  increase  of  travel,  particularly  when  combined  with  cheapness.  Am 
the  mre  now  is  only  ten  cents  to  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  other  intermediate 
landing,  the  temptation  to  frequent  change  of  air  is  nresistible  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  our  people.  S<mie  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  business  doing  by 
this  company,  when  we  assert,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  passengers 
are  computed  to  have  used  the  company's  boats  during  the  last  spring  and  sum-' 
mer,  the  number  doubling  every  month,  or  nearly  so— -the  exact  number  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give.  This  insures  a  handsome  revenue  and  profit  inde^ 
pendent  as  it  is  of  the  income  arising  from  the  daily  freight  paid  by  the  frtfmer 
and  planter  on  his  stock,  crop,  dec.,  brought  to  market." 

MOUNT  pleasant. 

"As  all  the  boats  going  from  or  returning  to  the  city,  stop  at  Mosni  Fh»' 
nmt,  great  improvements  have  been  made  at  tnat  point  for  the  accoinmodati<m  of 
6  yoL.lL 
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Tintors.  A  long  wharf  ha«  been  built  at  the  compmfB  expenMi  at  the  end  of 
wMch  a  fine  pier  has  been  bo  constructed,  that  no  matter  what  the  time  of  tide» 
mMsengers  are  enabled  to  land  or  embark  without  the  slightest  inconyenienoe. 

*<l)Mount  Pleasant  is  now  becoming  a  populous  and  thriving  village,  by  being 
brought,  by  the  aid  of  these  steam-boats,  much  nearer  to  the  city  than  it  was  be- 
fore— summer  retreats  are  multiplying  and  lining  its  borders  on  the  bay«  and  a 
krge  hotel  is  on  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  admirably  well  kept,  a« 
we  understand — a  great  accommodation  to  transient  visitors,  or  families  who 
may  only  desire  temporary  change  of  air  during  the  summer — ^good  rgoms  being 
procurable  by  the  week  or  day  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

"  The  names  of  the  different  boats  which  constitute  the  line,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  are  <The  Coffee,'  <  The  Mount  Pleasant,*  'TheHibben,'  and 
<  The  Massasoit,'  New  ones  will  be  added  of  course,  as  the  business  still  fur- 
ther increases.  They  leave  the  city  from  Market  Wharf,  at  stated  intervals, 
'^roughout  the  day,  and  return  with  like  regularity.    The  *  Massasoit'  and 

*  Cofiee,'  beinff  the  fastest  of  the  boats,  either  one  or  the  other*  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  during  the  year,  makes  a  trip  up  Cooper  river,  for  the  accomr 
Ikodation  of  the  planters  in  that  region  round  about 

**  In  addition  to  the  boats  already  mentioned,  the  safe  and.  expeditious  steamer 

*  The  Gov.  Aiken,'  makes  frequent  trips  to  Fort  Johnson  and  to  Morris'  Island, 
and  also  to  that  once  popular  resort  of  pic-nic  parties,  Mathews'  Ferry,  in  Christ 
CSiurch,  conveying  passengers  thither  for  a  few  cents  ;  and  also,  when  specially 
engaged  by  parties,  '  by  the  particular  request  of  several  persons  of  distinction,' 
as  Sylvester  Daggerwood  would  say,  it  progresses  as  &r  as  the  villajge  up  the 
Wando,  thus  enabling  the  planters  in  lower  St.  Thomas's  and  in  Christ  Church 
Parish,  to  visit  their  plantations  and  inspect  their  crops,  with  safety  and  com- 
fort, during  the  summer. 

*'  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  a  still  further  acooeunodation  that  these 
steamers  are  now  affording  from  time  to  time,  to  another  class  of  our  feUow- 
ehizens,  whom  Ve  little  dreamt  would  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  in  this 
way,  pleasantly  to  beguile  an  hour.  We  allude  to  our  city  belles  and  beaux, 
whe  having  upon  occasions  made  up  parties  for  an  aftemoon  or  moonlight  ride 
vpon  the  beacn  at  Sullivan's  Island,  ship  their  horses  in  Charieston,  ami  after 
teaching  the  Cove,  disembark  them ;  then  take  a  delightful  canter  for-  a  couple 
of  hours,  reaching  in  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  retracing  their 
flittps,  get  back  to  the  city  at  the  hour  they  would  return  from  a  ride  on  the  Bat- 
tery or  on  the  Charleston  Neck— havinff  escaped  the  dust  and  orowd  ineideiital 
to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  purlieus  of  a  city,  besides  having  breathed  a  purer 
air  and  benefited  by  a  more  invigorating  exercise. 

"  No  scene  can  be  more  entrancing  to  perscms  in  a  particular  mood  of  mind, 
than  the  one  viewed  by  moon-light  from  tne  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island.  The 
long  and  sullen  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  breaking  upon  the  sands  beneath  our 
feet,  and  *  the  yellow  bean'  dancing  merrily  upon  tne  luminous  waters.  On  the 
land  mde,  as  we  ride  on,  Fort  Moultrie  with  its  gateway,  and  its  narrow  postern, 
and  its  ramparts,  well  provided  with  wall  pieces,  call  up  the  usual  assooiationa 
of  the  patriotic  past — across  the  moonlit  bay.  Fort  Sumteifthrows'a  dim  shadow-* 
•|iU  further  on  Fort  Johnson  is  faintly  discernible,  and  further  and  fainter  still, 
tbe  outline  of  the  city  may  be  traced  in  the  dusky  distance.  Seward,  the  Bea- 
ooos  are  seen  on  Morris'  Island,  like  flow- worms  *  to  pale  their  uneffectual 
6te»t'  in  the  sweet  moonlight ;  and  the  Light-house  beyond,  peeps  occasionally 
with  a  transitory  glance  over  the  glittering  ocean,  like  some  weary  sentinel,  as 
it  were,  dosing  at  his  post,  tired  with  overwatching. 

.  "  Ih  addition  to  many  other  local  improvements  on  Sultiran's  Island,  which 
have  recently  been  made,  a  very  commodious  and  convenient  hotel  has  just  been 
built,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  company  on  the  8th  day  of  July  last. 
The  very  appropriate  title  has  been  given  to  it  of 

'THB  MOULTRm  HOUSB.' 

*'The  need  of  such  an  establishment  has  l%ng  been  felt.  Surprise  has  often 
been  expressed,  that  whilst  every  other  popular  summer  resort  has  been  pro- 
yidbd  with  adequate  accommodations  for  ail  who  might  be  desirous  of  patroni^in|^ 
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them,  SollWan'^s  Island  stLoufd  so  lonff  haTe  remained  subject  to  the  ol^ectiont, 
to  which  the  absence  of  a  large  and  well  conducted  hotel  always  exposes  a 
place,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public.  A  desideratum  so  long  required,  as  to  this 
iocaUt  has  at  last  oeen  supplied,  and  in  a  manner  which  promises  to  afford  gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

The  edifice  in  question  is  at  once  elegant  in  its  construction,  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  andjis  put  together,  at  the  same 
time,  so  strongly  as  to  render  it  storm  proof.    Its  frame  is  of  yellow  pine,  sup- 

Sorted  on  brick  piers,  which  rest  on  a  grillage  work  consisting  of  neavy  logs 
alved  together  at  all  joinings  and  crossings,  and  securely  pinned  together ; 
these  logs  run  under  the  line  of  frame  of  the  buildinff,  piazza  sills,  and  all  par- 
titions, and  are  bedded  on  the  sand  below  the  line  of  the  water.  The  builoinff 
proper  is  256  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  wings  at  end  100  feet  long,  3§ 
feet  wide,  with  front  piazza  16  feet  wide,  and  back  piazza  10  feet  wide.  The 
central  portion  of  the  building  projects  in  front,  ana  continues  up  through  the 
roof,  forming  an  attic  of  two  stories.  Its  situation,  too,  is  most  judicious,  eooftt 
manding  an  inspiriting  view  of  the  harbor  and  bay  of  Charleston,  and  of  the  ee»T* 
<  the  open  sea' — the  surf  of  which  dashes  up  on  a  wide  beach,  not  many  feet 
from  the  hotel,  and  then  breaks  into  little  billows,  which,  as  if  instinct  with 
life,  keep  continually  chasing  each  other,  like  children  in  play,  &r  up  on  the 
sand.  A  splendid  beach  continues  round  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  islaad> 
forming  a  nne  Corso  for  a  ride  or  drive  of  many  miles,  by  twilight  or  moonlight, 
and  afiording  facilities  for  bathing  (by  means  of  covereid  veb&les  constructed 
for  the  purpose)  to  those  who  are  disposed  for  a  bath  at  any  time  in  the  surf. 
The  climate  is  delicious  and  healthful.  Here,  no  pestilential  blasts  of  *  villaiBr- 
ous  compounds  offend ;' — no  insufferable  heat  is  experienced,^that  jades  us  in  the 
city  through  the  day  and  night,  thawing  and  resolving  *  our  too,  too  solid  flMh 
into  a  dew  ; — ^here,  no  discordant  noise  of  the  great  Babel  is  heard ;  but  iA« 
stead,  the  music  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  with  its  bold  harmonies,  and  the 
cool  breeze,  one  *  of  nature's  sweet  restorers,'  comes  wafted  to  us  over  the  glad 
waters,  from  the  sea,  balmy  and  pure  as  a  breath  of  Divinity.'* 

PROSPECTS    OF   THE   HOTEL. 

"  Again,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  this  hotel  will  induce  many 
Northern  families  to  come  among  us  and  exchange  an  inhospitable  dime  for  an 
hospitable  one  during  the  vrinter,  certain  as  they  vrill  be  to  nnd  those  comforts 
whieh  have  often  been  inquired  after,  but  hitherto  looked  for  in  vain,  on  ouv 
seaboard.  We  are  confident  the  Hotel  will  be  as  well-patronized  during  the 
widUer  as  the  summer  months.  The  same  reason  that  beguiles  Southern  faznilie* 
to  visit  the  North  in  the  summer,  will  induce  our  Northern  friends  to  return  tli« 
compliment,  and  interdiaiMre  visits  regularly  with  us  during  the  winter.  We 
know  no  less  than  five  franSies  that  arrived  in  Charleston  to  spend  last  winter 
in  our  neighborhood,  but  not  being  able  to  procure  lodgings  exactly  to  suit  them, 
so  that  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  dispersed  and  sought  other  situa- 
tions further  South,  either  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  Augustine,  <tt 
Cuba." 

5.— THE  NORTH  AND  THB  SOUTH  IN  EBGABD  TO  SLAYBBY. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an  address  made  a  short  time  ago,  in 
Macon  county,  Georgia,  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Stephen  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  a  oopfr 
of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  us.  The  readers  of  the  Review  will  perhaps  re- 
member Mr.  Miller  as  having  been  associated  a  short  time  with  us  in  the  eiUoried 
department,  where  we  found  him  a  most  laborious,  active,  untiring  and  intelligent 
eanfrere^  and  have  ever  lamented  that  his  services  could  not  have  been  retamed 
for  the  Review.  Our  best  wishes  are  with  him,  however,  in  whatever  field  of 
nsefrilness  he  may  be  employed. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  domestic  slavery  existed  in  all  the  American  oolo* 
nies  that  dedared  Independence  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  thirteen  original 
members  of  the  confederacy,  seven  have  abolished  it.  Nine  slaveholding  and 
eight  non-slavdiolding  states  have  since  been  added  to  the  Union.  The  ^ow*> 
ing  td>le  shows  the  sbve  population  in  1776 : 
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1.  Massachusetts • 8,609 

%.  Rhode  Island , 4,373 

3.  Ckmnecticut 6,000 

4.  New-Hampshire 629 

6.  New- York 16,000 

6.  iNew-Jersey 7,600 

7.  Pennsylyania 10,000 

8.  Delaware 9,000 

9.  Maryland , 80,000 

10.  Virginia 166,000 

11.  North  Carolina 76,000 

12.  South  Carolina 110,000 

13.  Georgia 16,000 

Total  number  of  slaves  in  1776 602,182 

Airican  slavery  would  hare  existed  to  this  day  in  the  Northern  States,  had  it 
been  sufficiently  profitable ;  but  as  the  climate  was  too  cold  for  cotton,  rice  and 
sitffmr,  slave  labor  was  discarded — ^it  did  not  pay. 

u  concession  be  a  merit,  the  South  set  an  early  example.  She  yielded  two- 
fifths  of  her  slaves  in  1787,  in  apportioning  Representatives ;  whilst  the  North 
retained  every  person  of  color  within  her  limits,  as  a  basis  of  power  in  Con- 
gress. Hiis  fact  is  an  admission  of  property.  What  else  could  have  induced 
the  South  to  assent  to  this  classification,  or  the  North  to  claim  the  abatement,  in 
the  number  of  Representatives  under  the  Federal  Constitution  ?  The  subject 
produced  much  feeling  between  the  two  sections,  and  led  to  the  first  cmnpromise 
m  our  political  system. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  slave  labor,  the  North  has  no  right  to  judge.  She  may 
dterish  manufactures,  run  ships,  cultivate  orchards,  or  da  whatever  else  she 
pleases  within  her  own  sphere,  and  the  South  says  hot  a  word ;  but  when  she 
turns  champion  of  a  false  and  misguided  humanity,  and  takes  upon  herself  the 
guardianship  of  the  South,  well  may  we  resist  the  usurpation.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  we  have  protested  in  vain.  From  a  few  crazy  memorials  to  Congress, 
abolition  has  swelled  to  its  present  hideous  bulk. 

With  Louisiana,  we  acquired  from  France  in  1803,  that  immense  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  then  a  slave  country.  When 
Missouri  ^plied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  in  1820,  the  North  objected,  be- 
cause she  recognized  slavery  in  her  constitution.  This  drew  the  line  of  86  do- 
nees 30  minutes,  to  quiet  the  troubled  waters,  and  was  the  first  exercise  by 
ConBrress  of  the  power  to  legislate  on  slavery  under  the  Constitution.  After 
the  Treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  our  Western  limits  were  greatly  contracted.  Be- 
mnnlng  where  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  connect  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
uance  westward  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude,  the  Missouri  jntrallel,  cross- 
ing 26  degrees,  formed  the  barrier  to  slavery  in  all  states  north  of  it  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Since  then  we  have  added  22  deg.  to  the  Pacific — making 
about  3,600  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  comparison  I  submit  a  statement, 
showing  the  relative  strength  of  the  North  and  South,  in  extent  and  population : 

rniB  STATES. 

So.  mOM. 

1.  MicfaigttB 56,243 

S.  nUnou 59,405 

3.  Wisconam 53,924 

4.  Iowa 50,914 

5.  Pennsylvmoia... 47,000 

«.  New-York 46,000 


,7.  Oluo 39,964 

S.  Maine 35,000 

9.  Indiaoa 33,809 

10.  New-Hampshire 8,030 

11.  VermoBt 8,000 

It.  Massafihusetts 7,250 

13.  New-Jersey 6,651 

U.  CouMctieiit 4,750 

1&  Biiode  Island. 1,900 


PomJMuo. 

212,267 

476,183 

30,945 

43,119 

1,724,033 

2,198,921 

1,519,467 

501,793 

685,866 

284,574 

291,948 

737,699 

375,651 


SLAVS  STATES. 

Sq.  mOM. 

1.  Texas 325,520 

2.  Missouri 67,380 

3.  Virginia 61,352 

4.  Florida 59,268 

5.  Georgia 58,000 

6.  Arkansas •  59,198 

7.  Alabama 50,722 

8.  Missuwippi 47,147 

9.  Looisiaoa 46,431 

10.  North  Carolina.....  45,509 

11.  Tennessee 44,000 

12.  Kentucky 37,680 

13.  Sonth  Carolina 28,000 


352,411,14.  Maryland 11,000 

108,830  15.  Delaware 2,120 


383,709 
1,239,797 

54,477 
691,392 

97,574 
590,756 
375,651 
373,306 
753,419 
829,310 
779,828 
594,398 
470,019 

7$,08ft 


Tecal 454,340     9,783.710*  Total 996,318     Ifill^U 
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•  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH  OAROUKA.  85 

Tliete  tables  include  aU  persons  whateTer,  white  and  black.  Of  the  number 
in  the  South,  2,486,226  are  slayes,  according  to  the  census  of  1840.  An  enume- 
ration is  now  in  pro^ss,  which,  we  presume,  will  show  an  increase  of  about  80 
per  cent,  in  the  entire  population. 

Whilst  conferring  together  on  the  blessings  of  the  Union,  let  us  briefly  glance 
at  our  resources — thatjj^our  adversary  may  t^e  warning,  as  well  from  what  he 
will  lose,  as  firom  what  we  shall  continue  to  possess,  in  the  event  of  dissolution. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged 
2,100,000  bales.  To  raise  this  quantity,  let  500  pounds  in  seed  to  the  acre,  nve 
bales  to  the  hand,  450  pouilds  to  the  bale,  and  7  cents  per  lb.  be  assumed  in  the 
estimate.    We  then  have : 

7,560,000  acres  in  cultivation,  worth  $10 $75,600,000 

420,000  slaves  in  cotton  fields,  worth  $600 252,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  cotton $327,000,000 

With  the  land  and  force  here  stated,  the  South  is  able  to  export  annually 
2,100,000  bales,  worth  $66,500,000— an  interest  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  Out  of 
this,  however,  expenses  of  every  kind  have  to  be  paid,  reducing  the  actual  gain 
probably  to  8  per  cent.  This,  we  think,  is  about  the  medium  of  the  cotton 
growing  states.  Perhaps  it  may  slide  as  low  as  five  per  cent.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions ;  some  planters  realizinfir  more,  and  others  less,  according  to  their 
•kill  and  opportunity.  Besides  the  choice  hands  assigned  to  cotton,  the  remain- 
ing 2,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  South  may  be  averaged  at  $400,  making  a  total  of 
$800,000,000  of  that  kind  of  property  employed  otherwise.  The  cotton  mills, 
railroads,  merchandise  and  shippmg  of  the  North  may  be  more  productive,  but 
are  not  equal  in  magnitude  of  value,  or  more  essential  to  her  well  being.  In 
addition  to  cotton,  two  other  important  articles  produced  exclusively  by  slave 
labor,  ought  to  be  mentioned — sugar  and  rice.  These  crops  are  of  the  annual 
value,  probably,  of  $20,000,000  ;  to  say  nothing  of  tobacco,  worth  $15,000,000 
more,  raised  in  slave  states.  Thus  we  have  upwards  of  $100,000,000  annually 
produced  by  slave  labor,  for  market,  exclusive  of  provisions.  For  nearly  all 
this  stupendous  yield,  and  its  multiplied  exchanges,  the  North  is  the  carrier  and 
commission  merchant,  levying  enormous  profits  on  the  South.  In  case  the 
Union  is  dissolved,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  vrill  be  the 
importing  marts  for  the  South,  instead  of  New- York  and  Boston.  Manu&ctories 
are  already  established,  and  still  rapidly  advancing,  in  the  South.  Our  neigh- 
boring city  of  Columbus  is  the  future  Lowell.  As  a  mere  question  of  profit 
and  loss,  which  party  will  suffer  most  by  disunion  1 

«.— STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA- 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited,  first,  the  total  population  of  South  Caroli- 
na, at  each  census  taken  by  the  United  States ;  second,  the  slave  population ; 
thirdly,  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  for  each  decennial  period ; 
fourthly,  the  number  of  free  colored  persons,  all -according  to  the  United  States 
census  returns.  The  two  last  columns  exhibit  the  population,  accordinj^  to  the 
state  census,  which  is  always  one  year  in  advance  of  the  federal  reckoning  : 

STATB   CENSUS. 
T«aa.  ToteL  SUt«s.  Rcp*ft.      Freeeol*d.  WUtM.  9tm», 

1790 249,073 107,094 6. ...1,801 

1800 345,591 146,151 8. ...3,185 

1810 415,115 196,3«5 9. ...4,554 917,842 196,365 

1880 502,741 258,475 9. ...6.886 831.898 235,219 

1630 581,185 315.401 9. ...7.921 850,943 885,439 

1840 594,398 327,038 7 8,276 257,117 998,115 

1850 280,385 358,714 

Slaves  are  not  enumerated  in  our  state  census,  but  the  numbers  above  set 
down  are  taken  from  the  report  of  ^e  Comptroller-Gieneral,  founded  on  the  tax 
letums  of  the  state.  In  the  United  States  census,  slaves  are  enumerated  for  tkB 
purpose  of  representation. 
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84  THX  OUYX  XBSX.  ^ 

A6RICUITTJRA1  DEPAETIEHT. 

lU THE  OLIVB  TEEB. 

Sbtsbjei.  yean  ago  w«  published  a  falnable  paper  from  MiteheO  King,  of 
dutfleeton,  on  the  production  of  Olires  at  the  South.  We  beg  to  append  to  H 
the  following : 

We  took  occasion,  some  two  years  ago,  to  suggest  to  our  horticulturists  that  the 
oUve  tree  would  thrive  well  in  this  region.  Subsequent  obserration  has  senred 
to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  the  culture  would  prove  easy  and  profitable.  In- 
deed, there  is  scarcely  any  force,  we  think,  in  the  common  objection  urged,  that 
our  climate  is  too  variable,  and  exhibiting  at  times  too  great  an  extreme  of  cold. 
The  chief  objection,  we  apprehend,  is  the  long  period  that  must  elapse  before  a 
tree  would  come  into  bearing.  Some  people  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  waiting  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  lor  returns  for  their  labor,  and  the  notion  of  planting  that  others 
may  reap  never  enters  their  heads.  Now  and  then,  however,  we  find  an  excep- 
tion to  this  selfish  rule,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a 
case  within  our  own  knowledge.  Our  friend,  John  Stuardi,  now  weU  stncken 
in  years,  paid  a  visit  last  summer  to  his  native  Italy.  While  there,  he  arranged 
lor  the  slupment  at  a  proper  season  of  a  great  many  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  flower 
seeds,  dec.,  and  among  them  several  good  sized  olive  trees.  They  came  out  in 
due  time,  in  good  order,  and  were  immediately  planted  out  in  his  garden.  They 
are  now  £rowmg  finely,  and  he  exjpects  that  within  three  years  at  farthest  to  see 
them  in  bearing.  His  success,  of  which  he  is  confident,  may  induce  others  to 
follow  his  example.  Our  children,  may,  therefore,  see  flourishing  olive  groves 
in  and  about  Mobile. 

The  following  histoiy  of  the  olive,  taken  fram  I^iillips'  **  Companion  lor  the 
Orchard,"  will  mterest  the  reader. 

The  olive  tree  is  said  to  have  been  transported  from  Egypt  into  Attica  by  the 
care  of  Cecrops,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  fabulous  histories  of  Greece,  we  are  informed  that  the 
gods  having  been  called  on  to  settle  a  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
arisiuff  from  the  desire  of  each  of  them  to  give  name  to  the  new  city  Cecrops  ; 
they  determined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  one  who  should  produce  the  most 
beneficial  gift  to  mankind.  Neptune,  striking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  cre- 
ated a  horse  ;  but  Minerva,  by  causing  an  ohve  tree  to  spring  from  the  earth, 
nined  her  point ;  and  from  her  the  ci^  was  called  Athens,  now  Athens  ;  since 
the  olive,  the  emblem  of  peace  or  affriculture,  was  much  preferable  to  the  horse, 
the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Afinerva  and  the  Graces  are  also  represented 
as  crowned  with  olive  branches. 

A  contribution  of  olives  was  given  by  all  the  Grrecians  who  attended  the  Pa- 
nathensa,  a  festival  held  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Minerva.  Those  who  excelled 
in  any  of  the  games  during  this  festival,  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olives, 
which  grew  in  the  grove  at  Academus,  a  place  near  the  city,  with  spacious  and 
shady  walks,  belonging  to  a  main  of  that  name.  Plato  having  here  opened  a 
school  of  philosophy,  all  places  of  learning  have  been  since  called  Academies. 
As  to  the  soil  of  the  olive  tree,  we  may  conclude,  from  several  passaffes  in 
scripture,  that  it  grew  naturally  in  Syria ;  but  particularly  near  Jerusalem,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  often  mentionea  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  first  planted  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 

The  olive  seems  to  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Romans ;  as  Pliny  says, 
escept  the  vine,  there  is  not  a  tree  beanng  fruit  of  so  great  aceount  as  the  olive. 
"Fenestella  informs  us,**  says  this  author,  **  that  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  which  was  about  the  188d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
were  no  olive  trees  either  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa,  which  is  a  strong  presump- 
tioB  that  they  grew  originally  only  in  Syria.**  Theophrastus  states,  that  in  the 
iliOth  year  of  the  dty,  there  were.no  olive  ti«es  in  Italy,  but  on  the  coast,  and 
within  forty  miles  of  the  sea ;  but  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  ihey  were  to  be  found  of 
the  very  heart  of  Spain  and  France,  but  that  the  olives  of  Syna,  although  t 
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ptoHneeA  the  1>est  «9.  Virgil  mentions  but  three  lands  of  oliTes ;  Colomem 
mentions  ten  varieties,  but  says  he  believes  they  were  much  more  numerous. 
The  olive  tree  is  cultivated  with  great  assiduity  by  the  peasants  on  the  banks  oJT 
the  river  Kiiiktsan  in  Persia.  « 

The  olive  tree  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1570 ;  but  ther^ 
is  little  inducement  for  us  to  cultivate  it,  since  it  is  by  no  means  handsome,  and 
We  have  no  desire  for  its  ripe  fruit.  Besides,  the  climate  in  general  is  not  suffi- 
dently  warm  to  assure  us  of  a  crop,  though  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
flourish  in  many  situations  on  the  south  sme  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  where  the 
ilg  tree  thrives ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  it  is  found  as  a  standard 
tree,  and  is  seldom  injured  by  the  frost. 

Several  olive  trees  were  planted  against  a  warm  wall  at  Camden  House,  Keiv 
«in^on,  wluch  succeeded  very  well  till  their  tops  advanced  above  the  wall ;  after 
which  they  were  generally  cut  down  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  winter.  These, 
in  1719,  produoed  a  good  quantity  of  firuit,  which  grew  so  Urge  as  to  be  fit  for 
pickling. 

According  to  Columella,  this  tree  flourishes  best  in  dry  hills  that  are  full  «f 
Irhite  clay ;  for  in  moist  and  fat  fields  it  produces  plenty  of  leaves,  but  no  fruit. 
Though  this  author  contradicts  the  opinion,  that  the  olive  will  not  grow  sixty 
ttiiles  from  the  sea,  he  states,  that  where  an  oak  has  stood  it  cannot  be  raised. 

The  olive  tree  requires  but  little  care  in  the  cultivation,  but  it  seldom  produ- 
•ees  firuit  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Signer  Battiloro  describes  a  singular 
Tariety  of  olive  tree,  which  deviates  so  much  from  the  general  habit  of  the  tree, 
that  it  produces  four  or  five  crops  of  fruit  hi  the  year,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season,  the  olives  being  small  and  black,  but  afibrdmg  delicious  oiL 
The  same  intelligent  observer  has  related  the  following  anecdote  : 

**  Francesco  Longuana«  a  person  known  in  Italy  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
happening  one  day  to  converse  with  me  concerning  the  olive  tree,  mentioned, 
ihat  he  had  read  in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  Greek  author,  whose  name  had 
escaped  his  recollection,  that  in  the  city  of  Coriolanum,  near  that  of  Venassoi 
there  was  an  olive  tree  which  put  forth  blossoms  every  month,  and  that  this 
Greek  noticed  the  circumstance  as  a  prodigy.  That  city,  at  present  a  village, 
called  Ciumalo,  beinir  at  a  little  distance  from  my  castle,  I  repaired  to  it  for  toe 
purpose  of  tracing,  if  possible,  the  remains  of  such  a  tree ;  and  fortunately, 
owing  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  priest,  I  actually  encountered  five  of  them ; 
joid  on  returning  to  the  same  spot  in  September,  I  found  on  them  four  difierent 
kinds  of  olives,  and  the  recent  blossoms  of  a  fifth  crop.  The  inhabitants  call 
them  Olive  iT  ogni  mese.** 

This  fruit  the  modem  Greeks,  during  Lent,  eat  in  its  ripe  state,  without  any 
preparation  but  a  little  pepper  or  salt  and  oiL 

The  sweet  olives  in  the  south  of  Italy  are  of  a  large  size,  and  eaten  annually 
in  October,  when  pulled  from  the  trees ;  or  if  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  tk^ 
«remedil^  devoured  by  birds. 

We  receive  the  olive  from  the  south  of  France,  from  Spain  and  Portugali 
pickled  in  the  following  manner :  it  is  gathered  unripe,  and  sufi*ered  to  steep  xm 
water  some  days,  and  tdlerwards  put  into  a  ley  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali, 
with  the  ashes  of  olive  stones  calcined,  or  with  lime.  It  is  then  bottled  or  baiu 
relied  with  salt  and  water,  and  in  this  state  do  we  meet  with  it  at  the  desserts  of 
«ur  most  wealthy  tables,  where  f&shion  has  done  much  in  having  introduced 
and  given  a  fondness  for  olives,  whick  seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste  ;  however, 
ther  are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  are  considered  good  to  promote  digestioa 
atid  appetite. 

But  olives  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  the^  produce,  which  k 
Aot  only  a  profitable  article  of  commerce,  but  forms  a  principal  one  of  food  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  these  trees  are  found.  This  oil  is  contain^ 
ed  in  the  pulp  only,  whereas  other  fruits  have  H  in  the  nut  or  kernel.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  simple  pressure,  in  the  following  manner :  the  olives  are  first  bruised 
by  a  mill-stone,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  trough  of  a  press,  which,  b^  meUM. 
of  turning  a  strong  screw,  forces  all  the  liquor  out,  whicn  is  caWtdvirpn  oil.  A. 
coarser  kind  is  obtained  afterwards,  by  addmg  hot  water  to  the  bruised  fVuit. 

Oil  is  the  main  support  of  commerce  in  eome  provinees  of  Italy.    It  fonM 
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the  peat  trade  of  GaUipolitans.  It  appears  by  the  booka  of  their  eoatoBi-hoiiML 
that  in  1766,  eleTen  thousand  four  hundred  and  filly-nine  aakne  were  shipped  om 
for  national  markets,  and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
•alme  for  foreign  ones.  This  quantity  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  a  million  of 
'ducats.  The  exportation  of  oil  brings  into  Calabria-ultra  half  a  million  of  ducats 
annually. 

The  oUto  tree  is  attended  to  with  the  nicest  care  near  Naples,  and  no  trouble 
•pared  to  increase  its  fruitfulness,  or  reviye  prolific  vigor  in  plants  that  begin  to 
feel  the  decay  of  age  ;  at  one  time  they  manure  or  water  the  roots ;  in  winter  the 
peasants  bare  the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  laying  upon  them  a  thin  coat  of  litter» 
and  ieaye  them  thus,  during  four  months,  to  imbibe  the  restorative  salts  of  the 
atmosphere.  Few  of  them  have  any  principal  bole ;  for  all  predominant  shoots 
are  early  cut  out,  that  every  part  may  derive  equal  benefit  from  the  influence  of 
tiie  sun.    The  fruit  in  some  places  is  sufiTered  to  hang  till  it  falls  through  ripe- 


Ajistsus,  son  of  Apollo  by  Cyrene,  was  regarded  as  a  rural  deity  for  having 
taught  mankind  to  extract  olive  oil,  and  also  make  honey,  cheese,  and  butter. 
The  wrestlers  were  anointed  with  it ;  and  it  was  made  a  substitute  for  butter, 
whieh  among  the  Romans  was  used  as  a  medicine. 

We  find  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  that  oQ  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  meat 
offerings  which  the  Israelites  presented  to  the  Lord. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  600th  year  of  the  city,  when  Appius  Claudius  and 
Lucius  Junius  were  consuls  together,  a  pound  of  oil  was  sola  for  twelve  asses ; 
hut  that  in  the  year  680,  ten  pounds  of  oil  sold  for  an  ass,  and  that,  in  twenty-two 
years  after  that  time,  Italy  was  able  to  furnish  the  provinces  with  oil ;  and  it 
was  much  used  at  their  baths,  having,  as  they  supposed,  the  property  of  warming 
the  bo<hr,  and  defending  it  against  the  cold. 

The  best  olive  oil  at  present  is  obtained  from  Provence. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  English  eat  but  very  fittle  olive  oil,  yet 
•fl  in  some  shape  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  food,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  afibrds  much  nourishment ;  but  with  some,  oily  substances  do  not 
mite  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  especiaOy  where  acids  abound. 

Dr.  A.  Hunter  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  plants  receive  their  prin- 
eipal  nourishment  from  oily  particles  incorporated  with  water  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  salt,  or  absorbent  earth.  Until  oil  is  made  miscible,  it  is  unable  to  enter 
the  radical  vessels  of  veffetahles ;  and  on  that  account  Providence  has  bountifully 
iupplied  all  natural  soils  with  chalky  or  other  absorbent  particles. 

Olive  oil  is  esteemed  good  for  the  breast  and  lungs ;  it  tempers  the  sharp 
choleric  humors  in  the  bowels,  is  useful  against  all  corrosive  mineral  poisons,  as 
arsenic,  &c. ;  it  opens  the  urinary  passages ;  and  is  good  for  the  stone  and 
mvel.     Olive  oil  conceals  at  28^  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  from  its  being  beauti- 
AUly  veined  and  admitting  an  excellent  polish. 

These  trees  may  be  obtained  from  those  Italian  houses  which  import  orange 
trees ;  they  require  nearly  the  same  treatment ;  but  when  they  have  taken  good 
loot  they  may  be  taken  from  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation. 


S.-WJSaUITS  GBASa 

Messrs.  Editors^ — I  send  you  a  small  bundle  of  Texas  or  Musquite  grasa^ 
crown  on  the  farm  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Daniel.  In  an  article  pub- 
Eshedlast  year  in  the  Southern  CtJtnpotor— this  a^cultural  paper  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  Mississippi  planter — over  the  signature  of  J.  W.  Bamee,  he 
says,  there  are  several  varieties  of  Musquite  grass,  as  follows :  Curly,  running, 
fcather,  blue,  block,  and  bearded,  but  the  dilerence  between  them  is  so  smidl 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  We  find,  says  the  writer,  this  grass  growing 
m  Texas  spontaneously,  as  far  south  as  latitude  28®,  and  as  far  north  and  west 
as  the  Grand  Prairie  above  the  cross-timbers,  thus  spreading  over  a  country  of 
More  than  8"*.  but  it  seems  to  flourish  best  in  the  latitude  from  S8«>  to  82<» ;  fant 
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firom  the  hardineM  of  its  natore,  I  am  kd  to  believe  that  it  will  grow  in  ahnoel 
any  latitude  of  extreme  cold.  Unlike  the  Bennuda,  this  grass  is  easily  killed  by 
tnming  it  over  in  winter  with  a  common  Gary  plow.  Some  fanners  m  western 
and  northern  Texas  succeed  well  in  making  a  crop  with  no  other  food  but  Mus- 
qnite  grass.  This  grass  you  will  perceive,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  as  well  seeded  as 
the  Timothy,  and  therefore  must  be  highly  nutritious — the  fibre  of  the  stalk  is 
delicate  and  fine.  I  am  confident,  that  upon  a  soil  adapted  to  its  production^ 
two  or  more  tons  to  the  acre  may  be  grown.  If,  then,  we  have  a  rich  nutritioue 
grass  that  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  raised  in  Mississippi,  will  not  our 
planters  appropriate  a  few  of  their  acres  to  its  culture  1  Our  citizens  annually 
make  lar^e  outlays  for  northern  hay,  but  wherefore  should  we  do  this  when  we 
can  raise  it  at  home  1  I  hope  ^our  old  correspondents,  Caleb  Quotem  and  Dr. 
Phfllips,  will  favor  us  with  their  views  on  the  adaptation  of  our  climate  and  soil 
to  the  production  of  Mnsquite  grass.    Your  obedient  servant, 

YbOMAK  or  BIRDS. 

3.--8UaABrEBFINING. 

One  of  our  New- York  contemooraries  speaks  of  a  newly-invented  process  foi 
refining,  or  cleaning  su^ar,  which  is  about  to  be  employed  in  one  of  tne  refining 
establishments  of  that  city.  The  sugar,  mixed  with  molasses  until  it  has  a  semi- 
fluid consistency,  is  thrown  into  a  revolving  sieve,  with  meshes  so  close  as  to 
confine  the  grains  of  suear,  while  it  permits  the  molasses  to  escape  ;  and  the 
sieve  being  revolved  with  prodigious  velocity — two  thousand  revolutions  a  mi- 
nute— the  molasses  is  dnven  out  by  the  centrifugal  force,  leaving  the  sugar 
behind,  clear,  white,  and  it  is  said,  perfectly  dry,  resembling  what  is  called  re- 
fined brovni  sugar,  and  needing  but  one  more  operation  to  convert  it  into  the 
lottf  The  sieve  refined  two  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  and  in  the  short  space, 
we  are  told,  of  two  minutes. 

4.-^0MBTHINQ  POU  THE  SOUTH. 

lieut.  Porter,  of  the  navy,  has  presented  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intel' 
Ugeneer^  for  distribution,  a  variety  of  seeds  of  plants  from  the  Mediterranean. 
iGnong  them  is  the  pistechio  nut,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  valu- 
able dye  and  oil,  and  for  several  other  purposes  of  commerce.  In  a  note  Lieut. 
Porter  says :  "  I  think  the  climate  of  deorgia,  Louisiana,  South  and  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  several  other  of  the  Southern  States,  is  weS 
idapted  for  the  propagation  of  this  tree.  Should  any  one  be  successful  in  rais^ 
mg  and  bringing  the  tree  to  perfection  in  any  considerable  numbers,  they  will 
find  the  sale  of  the  nut  a  lucrative  business.  The  lasting  melon  of  Naples  can 
be  kept  good  one  year  merely  by  hanging  it  up  in  a  cool  and  dry  place.  The 
Oriental  cypress  is  the  ornamental  tree  of  all  Eastern  cemeteries,  and  begins  to 
\  that  place  in  European  cemeteries.'* 


6^THB  NEXT  PATENT  REPORT. 
Although  Mr.  Ewbank  has  not  yet  favored  the  world  with  the  first  volume  of 
his  agricultural  statistics,  owing  to  the  wretched  system  of  government  print- 
ing, we  believe,  he  has  yet  issued  a  circular  for  a  new  one.  We  publish  cheer* 
fully  firom  the  circular  he  sends  us,  those  queries  which  relate  peculiarly  to 
Louisiana  and  the  South- West. 


Average  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  acre— cost  of  production  per  lb. — ^what  crops 
best  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton — ^best  preventives  against  rust,  army  and 
boll  worms — ^how  deep  do  you  usually  plow  for  this  crop ;  have  you  any  expe- 
rience in  sub-soiling,  or  deep  tillage  for  cotton — your  experience  in  the  use  of 
cottop-seed  as  a  fertilizer — ^how  can  cotton  lands  best  be  improved  without  rest- 
ing them  1 

SUOAB-CAITB. 

Is  the  eane  losing  its  vital  force,  and  becoming  more  subject  to  premature  de- 
cay than  formerly — should  not  the  seeds  in  plMe  of  rattoons  be  occasiimaUj 
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fibaitbd  to  vfoteoe  HMr  «nd  9iealthi«r  voidtiM-HMi  yon  mgffMt  anr  imptarb^ 
fient  in  c«ftiv«tioii  of  the  eane,  or  ibe  tttauuffietiire  of  stigsi^-cost  of  prodadng 
iHgorperlb.l 

lues. 

Can  rice  be  «aeeeMftdlj  eaMvsted  on  npUoid— flo  yon  know  of  anyTariedeB 
^eddedly  euperior  to  oHheta  wMch  deiwrre  increased  attention— oan  yon  log- 
fwt  any  improTement  in  the  management  of  rice  phmtation&  1 


Average  yield  per  acre— cost  of  production  per  cwt.  or  hhd.— describe  any 
new  process  of  cultivation  or  caring^--crof)8  best  grown  in  rotation  to  maintain 
l!he  fertility  of  tobacco-land  1 

HEMP. 

Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  in<»ease  or  decrease— describe  any  new  process 
of  culture  or  preparation  for  market — average  yield  per  acre— cost  of  production 
parpeoBdl 


BEPARTKENT  OP  MANUPACSTORBS. 

l.-.4gKHJTHfi]Lir  ORANITB,  Ko.  4 .« 

AocoRDmo  to  estimates  made  by  scientific  architects  here,  who  are  lamilUr 
^th  the  ^neral  plans  of  construction  proposed  for  the  new  Custom  Houses 
the  quantity  of  granite  necessary  for  its  erection  will  be  certainly  not  less  than 
15,000  tons.  If  many  columns  are  introduced,  and  stone  used  to  a  more 
considerable  extent  than  is  now  anticipated,  it  may  require  18,000  tof^B,  or  even 
more. 

It  has  already  been  determined  that  the  building  will  be  300  feet  in  length, 
and  200  feet  in  width — thus  giving  a  belt  of  1,000  feet.  The  basement,  and  the 
two  stories  above  it,  with  the  cornices  and  parapet,  will  be,  probably,  at  least  69 
^Mt  in  height.  We  have  then  an  outside  superfices  above  ground  of  60,000  square 
feet.  But  the  foundations  and  cross  walls,  which  must  be  of  considerable  taick!* 
ness,  the  steps,  and  |[M,ving,  will  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  stone— sufiiment  to 
warrant  us  in  assuming  li,000  tons  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  A  square  loot  of 
granite  is  osually  estimated  at  156  pounds  in  the  calculation  of  builders ;  thon^ 
tne  various  species  of  granite  vary  sbmewhat  in  specific  gravity.  This  then  li 
equivalent  to  216,774  cubic  feet.  We  will  assume  the  price  of  the  granite  at 
46  cents  per  foot — the  freight  at  $2i  per  ton — and  the  cost  of  hammerinff  it  at 
46  cents  per  superficial  foot.  The  measurement  of  the  hammered  super&es  is 
estimated  by  competent  persons  here,  at  not  less  than  150,000  square  feet. 

With  these  data,  and  without  entering  into  any  computation  of  the  amount  of 
woikmanship,  and  the  value  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  buildinff^-- sudi  as 
the  columns  with  their  caps  and  bases,  the  pedhnents,  and  oUier  eoibdishaieiits, 
we  arrived  at  the  following  statement : 

15,000  tons,  equivalent  to  216,774  square  feet,  at  46  cents $97,548  89 

16,000  tons  freight,  at  92^ 37,500  00 

160,000  superficial  feet,  hammering  at  46  cents 67,600  00 

9202,648  39 

Has  gives  an  aggregate  cost,  which  does  not  vary  materially  £rom  our  original 
estimate.  We  wilT  now  direct  attention  to  two  of  our  items  of  calculation,  viz. : 
the  price  of  the  granite,  and  the  cost  of  hammering  it.  Forty-five  cents  per  foot 
for  granite  delivered  on  shipboard  is  a  low  price,  even  for  large  contracts.    The 

•Coadoded  firoa  October  Numbexw 
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iKtMt  oSet  iot  fymMokg  gnjniJte  on  a  Imrge  seale  that  haa  oobk  under  ««r  ob- 
aMTation,  is  that  lor  the  Snithsonian  Institate  boilcUnff  at  Waahingtoii.  Ilie 
gianite  in  thia  case  was  to  be  obtained  in  Man^land,  on  tke  line  of  the  Bahimoin 
and  Ohio  Rail-road.  The  jpranites  with  which  we  are  likely  to  cotm  into  com- 
petition, will  be  those  of  K&ssachusetts  or  Maine,  as  from  those  points  it  can  ha 
ooirreyeid  by  sea  to  Charleston  at  less  expense  than  from  any  other  qnaniea, 
unless  it  be  from  those  in  South  Carolina.  The  ffranites  from  Maine,  however, 
are  not  in  much  esteem — being  generally  of  whitish  appearance,  and  objection- 
able on  other  accounts.  The  Quincy  granite  is  much  admired  on  account  of  ite 
color,  and  the  si^>eTior  Capacity  which  it  is  said  to  possess  of  resistance  to  tkm 
action  of  fire  ;  but  on  tins  account,  as  well  as  the  extra  cost  of  working  it,  it 
usually  commands  about  10  per  cent,  more  thm  tlw  other  sorts  of  New-England 
granite.  This  very  circumstance^  which  renders  it  necessary  for  the  quazriers 
of  it  to  charge  that  difEerence  in  cnrder  to  realize  to  themsehres  the  same  net  pro- 
fit, makes  it  also  more  expensive  to  work,  as,  in  consequence  of  its  tenacity,  it 
eannot  be  wrought  at  the  same  cost  as  some  other  granites  which  are  equally 
de8irat>le  for  buUdine  purposes.  We  have  instituted  comparisons  with  paiticu- 
hur  reference  to  the  Quincy  quarries,  because  they  are  amongst  the  most  eligibla 
in  situation  for  the  shipment  of  stone  to  the  Sot^em  states. 

When  large  contracts  are  made  fbr  hammering  granite,  it  is  seldom  the  case 
that  the  price  ialls  below  the  cost  of  tlw  granite  delivered  on  ihe  spot  wheare  it 
is  to  be  used.  Forty-five  cents  per  superacial  foot  is  the  lowest  rate  that  we 
have  heard  of.  Tliose  who  may  contemplate  engaging  in  this  enterpiiae  in  Co- 
lumbia, need  not  be  over  careful  to  investigate  the  cost  of  hanunering  the  gran- 
ite, as,  from  whatever  source  the  granite  for  the  Custom  House  mi^  he  obtained, 
.  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  hammered  en  the  sjpot  which  the  buildingwill  occupy; 
but  we  make  these  observations  respecting  this  item,  and  fix  the  probable  rate 
of  diarge,  in  order  to  verify  the  estunate  we  have  made  of  the  entire  cost  of 
gramte  for  the  building.  If  it  is  prepared  for  use  abroad,  it  mU  not  only  t»> 
quire  to  be  cased  with  strips  of  wood,  secured  by  hoops  of  iron,  m  order  to  pn>* 
tect  the  edges  from  injury,  but,  in  consequenoe  of  the  necessity  of  more  careful 
handling  on  shipboard,  as  well  as  receiving  and  discharging  it,  it  will  superi»- 
dttce  the  payment  of  extra  freight— which  extra  charges  would  also  pertadn  to 
the  conveyance  of  it  by  rail-road. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  columns  and  cormoes  and  other  ornamental  parts 
of  the  buildinf,  which  will  be  of  such  high  cost  as  to  render  the  ^fference  of 
freight,  and  the  extra  cost  of  casing,  but  small  in  prcmortion  to  their  value,  may 
may  be  wrought  at  the  quarries,  and  in  such  case,  indeed,  it  is  highly  important 
to  ascertain  whether  we  can  hammer  and  woriL  up  stone  as  cheaply  as  at  the 
North.  For  the  reasims  already  assigned,  we  see  no  obstacle  to  our  doing  it 
evencheaper.  Labor  can  be  had  at  as  low  rates  or  lower — subsistence  is  cheaper— 
the  climate  and  temperature  are  such  as  to  admit  of  uninterrupted  operations  at 
all  seasons — and  the  granites  we  have  may  be  woiked  with  much  less  labor,  it 
beinff  recollected  that  some  of  those  described  by  Professor  Tuomey  yield  very 
readily  to  the  chisel,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time  poe^ss  the  beauty  and  dura^ 
bility  desirable  for  building  materials.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Northern 
shipments  of  granites  to  the  South  are  burthened  with  whar&ge  at  both  ends  of. 
the  sea  route,  and  marine  insurance,  which  will  certainly  amount  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  hauling  from  the  rail-road  depot  in  Charleston  to  any  point  witfaiB 
the  city. 

We  have  now  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  almost  eve^  item 
to  be  tak^i  into  account  in  demonstrating  our  ability  to  furnish  stone  of  good 
quality,  at  the  lowest  price,  for  the  new  Custom-house ;  and  we  hope  we  have 
succeeded  in  placing  the  matter  in  a  sufi^ciently  favorable  aspect  to  induce  the 
commencement  of  the  business.  The  site  abready  purchased  for  the  building, 
(Fitzsimon's  Wharves,)  is  now  under  lease  fbr  nearly  three  years  from  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is  a  valuable  lease,  and  as  it  is  altogether  unlikely  Uiat  the  Qo- 
vemment  will  purchase  it,  we  may  presume  that  no  Granite  will  be  wanted  on 
the  spot,  for  use,  for  neariy  three  years  to  come ;  but  let  not  this  fiict  cause  any 
one  to  slumber  who  wishes  to  secure  the  contract.  The  Commissioners  era 
BOW  advertiaiag  linr  ofirers— the  plans  for  the  buiidinga  will  be  definitively  d»* 
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t«niiiiied  upon  in  Febraary  next,  and  although  the  offers  for  stone  are  now  called 
for  probably  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  closing  a  contract  for  it  as  to  fix  npon 
the  kind  of  stone  to  be  used ;  yet  such  preliminaries  may  soon  be  entered  into 
as  will  ultimately  gire  diretion  to  the  contract  for  the  stone.  So  let  your  Co- 
himbia  quarriers  l^  on  the  look  out — they  mav  depend  upon  fair  play  so  for 
as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned.  Boston  nas  been  aUowed  to  build  her 
Custom-House  of  Granite — and  New- York  of  Marble,  both  of  them  at  enormous 
cost ;  but  no  doubt  when  Charleston  is  considered,  economy  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  efforts  will  be  made  in  some  quarters  to  find  for  us  a  cheaper 
stone.  But  let  us  stand  up  for  Carolina  Granite.  If  suitable  efforts  are  made 
by  our  RepresentatiTes  in  Congress — using  their  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Conmiissioners,  and  by  our  own  citizens,  it  will  be 
accorded  to  us ;  and  if  we  succeed,  it  will  form  an  era  in  our  industrial  history. 
As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  the  cost  of  some  of  the  principal  pubhc 
buildings  in  this  country,  we  make  some  quotations,  touching  this  point,  from  the 
valuable  work  put  forth  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  enquirers 
for  much  of  valuable  information  on  the  topics  which  we  have  brought  to  their 
notice*  Of  the  public  buildings  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  he  reckons  the 
cost  as  follows :  "  The  Capitol  <which  is  buut  of  Sandstone  from  Acquia  Creek, 
Virginia,)  including  the  cost  of  re-building  alter  its  partial  destruction  in  1814^ 
and  the  laying  out  of  its  grounds,  $2,669,573 — the  Treasury  buildine,  of  the 
same  material,  $648,743 — the  Patent  Office,  of  the  same,  $417,650 — ^the  Gene- 
ral Post  Office,  of  Marble  from  New- York,  $453,765--the  New- York  Custom- 
House,  of  Marble,  $960,000— 4he  Boston  Custom-House,  of  Granite,  $776,000, 
not  including  the  price  of  the  lot,  nor  the  very  heai^  cost  incurred  in  preparing 
for  the  stone  foundations — these  two  items  amounting  to  $300,000,  ana  making 
the  total  cost  $1,076,000.  TheHwo  porticoes  and  dome  of  this  building,  cost, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  architect,  $240,000.  Hie  United  States  Bank 
building  (now  the  Custom-House,)  in  Philadelphia,  of  Marble,  cost  $267,462^— 
the  Girard  College,  of  Marble,  $1,427,800 ;  Trinity  Church  in  New- York,  of 
new  red  Sandstone,  about  $388,000,  of  which  about  one-third  was  expended  on 
its  tower  and  spire.  The  Smithsonian  buildings,  of  the  sanM,  will  be  about 
$216,000." 

And  now  what  is  wanting  to  set  this  Granite  ball  in  motion  in  Richland  1  Is 
it  capitall  It  can  be  easily  obtained — ^we  are  ready  to  embark  in  it  here.  A  oom- 
pany  can  easily  be  formed,  if  private  individuals  are  unwilling  to  g  j  into  it  alone. 
The  a^roachm^  Session  of  the  Legislature  will  bring  to  your  town  many  who 
will  jom  you,  if  it  is  desired,  and  you  will  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice.  Let 
then  the  effort  be  made,  and  if  other  sufficient  motives  cannot  be  found  for  en- 
tering into  this  promising  enterprise,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  determination 
to  mm  a  trial  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  let  those  monuments  of  our 
shame — the  Capitol  Grate  Posts — transported  by  sea  and  land,  from  Northern 
Quarries,  to  your  inland  town,  whose  foundation  is  Granite,  arouse  within  us  a 
determined  spirit  of  enterprize.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  disencumber 
ourselves  of  that  vile  lethargy  which  causes  us  to  be  so  miserably  dependant 
.upon  foreign  skill  and  enterprize. 

To  one  other  subject  we  desire  to  invite  attention — the  recognized  mode  of 
measuring  granite.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Shaw's  work,  that  at  a 
convention  of  stone  quarriers  held  in  Boston  some  years  ago,  certain  rules  of 
measurement  were  adopted,  and  which,  we  believe,  are  still  a^ered  to.  These 
measurements  relate  to  hammered  and  chiseled  granite.  They  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  those  engaging  in  the  business.  And  now  as  to  the  quarrying  of 
granite.  <*  Any  attempt  to  recount  the  history  of  the  art,  (says  Burgoyne) 
"  would  oblige  us  to  extend  our  retrospect  to  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  we 
should  say  to  a  dateless  period — to  call  to  mind  the  structural  wonders  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  of  lliebes  ;  and  to  close  history  with  the  confession  that,  however 
the  mechanical  modes  of  wielding  the  wrought  masses  may  have  received  im- 
provement in  modem  times,  the  primitive  methods  and  tools  of  the  quarrymen 
and  of  the  mason  have,  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  become  no 
aore  altered  in  our  hands  than  have  the  chiselled  works  of  the  ancient  soulf-' 
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ton  been  ntipasted  by  the  prodnctians  of  later  yean.  The  implementa  em- 
ployed for  quarrying  by  mere  manual  labor  are  simply  the  sledge  hammer  or 
mallet,  the  borer  or  chisel,  and  the  wedges,  besides  trucks,  such  gearing  as  may 
be  required  to  &cilitate  the  removal  of  the  blocks  when  detached.  Of  these, 
the  only  one  which  needs  any  description  is  the  chisel,  which  is  an  iron  rod 
with  a  steel  cutting  end,  welded  at  one  extremity  and  flattened  to  a  wedge* 
Kke  form  on  the  other.  The  implements  used  in  Mastine  are  of  a  similarly 
nmple  character,  and  consist  of  the  borer  or  jumpinff  tool,  tne  scraper  for  clear- 
iBff  the  hole  of  the  chips  produced,  the  claying  bar  for  dnying  in  dry  clay  if  the 
hole  be  too  damp  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  charge,  the  needle, 
which  is  driven  into  the  charge,  and  remains  while  the  hole  is  filled  up  with 
stones,  du:.,  so  that,  when  ultimately  withdrawn,  a  channel  is  preserved  com- 
municating directly  with  the  powder.  While  the  needle,  which  is  a  long,  thin 
copper  ro(^  remains  in  its  place,  the  space  around  it  is  filled  up,  by  means  of  the 
tramping-bar,  with  stones,  &c."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  of-the  most  re- 
cently introduced  improvements  in  quarrying  and  boring,  which  were  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Germanjr  as  novelties,  were  in  use,  as  has  been  lately  ascer- 
tained, centuries  ago  in  China. 

Finally,  let  us  see  what  will  be  done — not  talked  abou^--in  this  matter  of  fur- 
nishing granite  for  the  new  Custom  House. 

Let  the  business  of  quarrying  be  but  begun,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  good 
management,  it  must  succeed  and  prove  very  profitable.  There  will  be  no  lack- 
ing of  demand  for  the  stone.  We  must  before  long  have  at  least  a  new  State 
House  in  Columbia,  for  the  miserable  old  bam  which  now  annually  encloses  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  State,  is  utterly  unworthy  for  the  purpose.  Hope- 
fblly  will  we  wait  further  developments. 


S.--SOnTHEaN  M AKUFACTUBES. 

The  following  article  from  the  LouuvilU  Journal  will  le^  to  very  intensting 
reflections  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful : 

TRB  PBOGBKSS  OF  THB  COTTOIT  MANUFACTXTBB  SOUTH  AND  WBST. 

It  is  now  but  91  few  yean  since  public  attention  was  called  to  the  vast  natural 
advantages  at  various  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  manufacture  * 
of  the  great  staple  of  that  valley.  The  essays  and  discussions  on  the  subject 
that  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  joumids,  have  satisfied  every  reading  and 
thinking  man  in  the  country  that  the  chief  seats  of  cotton  manufacture  are  to  be 
on  and  near  the  cotton  and  wheat  fields.  Already  we  see  indications  of  the  re- 
sults of  these  opinions  in  the  condition  of  the  £astem  mills.  In  a  few  yean 
more  English  capitalists  ^md  operatives  will  have  ascertained  our  superior  ad- 
vantages, and  the  mills  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  will  be  gradually  stopped, 
preparatory  to  a  removal  of  money,  men  and  machineiy,  to  points  within  our 
mmts,  where  more  can  be  effected  by  the  force  of  each. 

We  ask  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from 
IB  able  editorial  in  the  last  Dry  Goods  Reporter  : 

'*  At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections — 
mmiely,  the  Northern  and  Middle  States — ^which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  there  appears  to  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
something  less  of  that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  average,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  is  unusually  marked ;  the  value  of  raw  materials  has  risen  dispropor- 
tionately to  the  price  of  fabrics,  and,  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good, 
the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  notwithstandinff  the  raw 
material  is  very  high,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  inadequate  pnces,  they 
nevertheless  buy  and  work  up  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  material  tnan  ever  be- 
fore, in  the  face  of  enhanced  exportations  of  rival  productions.  This  is  an  ano- 
maly which  puzzles  many ;  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  which  are  in  <^>»- 
ration  to  stimulate  competition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  solution. 
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**  "We  Mmf  seAeot  that  political  eanaaa  in  Europe  hare  oporalod  to  ken  good* 
•heap  in  Ltmcaatershire,  and  by  doing  to,  to  pronioto  large  expoita  to  thia  aida 
•f  the  Atlantic  at  a  moment  when  more  inoentiYea  to  manuiiEustaring  rivalry  have 
acted  upon  Uie  South  and  Weat.  Theae  are,  firat,  abundance  of  capital ;  aeoond» 
the  influence  of  the  improvements  in  ateam-power  and  machinery,  emancipating 
&ctory-labor  from  water-power  localitiea ;  and  laatly,  political  motives. 

**  Tjie  South  hae  abundance  of  cental,  evinced  in  the  hd  that  the  crop  ^na 
hi  deliveied,  aay  a,000,OOObalea,haa  realiied  $104,000,000,  against  $80,000,000 
for  S,620,000  balea  last  year ;  that  ia  to  siqr>  &  quantity  diminiuied  by  one-fourtht 
lessening  to  the  aame  extent  the  expenses  of  fireiffht^  packing,  weighing,  dec, 
while  ratea  of  exchanffe  are  high,  drawn  against  high  values,  has  enabled  the 
South,  as  a  whole,  probuily  to  reause  $80,000,000  more  money  firom  this  crop  than 
from  the  last  With  theae  meana,  ftM^toriea  have  so  multiplied,  that  not  ahoit 
of  176,000  spindles  are  now  in  operation  in  the  cotton  Statea,  requiring  100,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  every  mail  brings  advices  of  some  new  one  going 
op.  This  rivalry  affects  the  old-esUbhshed  ketones  frur  more ;  as  new  fectoiiee 
are  all  anned  with  the  newest  improved  machineiy,  and  will  produce  at  pnrfMbly 
20  per  cent,  better  advantage.  The  competition  from  this  quarter  is  every  way 
ealoulated  to  diminish  the  old  maigin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  that 
of  fabrics.  Therefore,  those  old  consumers  who  had  reached  the  minimum  mai^ 
gin  at  which  they  could  worii,  must  give  up  shop,  and  give  place  to  more  com- 
petent operators." 

The  editor  of  that  pi^»er  has  been  a  merchant,  and  cotton  manufrkcturer. 
There  is  no  better  authority  on  this  subject. 

Here  we  see  an  excess  of  $80,000,000  as  the  product  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
1849-'60  over  that  of  1848-'49.  This  thirty  millions  of  dollars  would  put  up  a^ 
home,  and  equip  enough  mills  to  change  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  into  coarse  cotton  cloth.  Most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  at  home  for 
labor  and  materials,  and  would  consequently  be  re-produdng  cotton  mills.  The 
South  can  spare  this  thirty  millions  of  dollars  every  year,. and  instead  of  feeling 
a  loss  and  deficiency  of  capital,  would  feel  the  stimulating  influences  of  a  seduc- 
tive home-employed  capital.  In  ten  years,  the  savings  in  carrying  cotton  doth, 
and  food  for  the  cotton  cloth-makers  in  unnsitural  directions  about  the  world, 
would  build  and  equip  cotton  mills  enough  to  consume  our  entire  crop,  and  we 
should  then  have  a  monopoly  of  cotton  cloth  as  well  as  of  raw  cotton. 

The  people  of  the  South  would  then  be  busy  at  home  instead  of  running  off 
to  Calilomia.  The  stream  of  Pactolus  would  then  run  by  their  very  doors,  and 
thcnr  would  find  its  golden  sands  richer  than  those  under  the  Sacramento. 

The  reader  will  not  foil  to  note  what  is  stated  in  the  extract  above  about  the 
greater  eflicienoy  of  new  cotton  machinery.  Twenty  per  cent,  advantage  ia 
enormous. 

The  Eastern  nnlls  have  now  the  advantage  of  our  own  only  in  system.  This 
we  can,  and  shall  soon  obtain,  and  then  we  shall  hear  no  home  croakings  and 
sneers  about  the  profitableness  or  advantages  of  home  ootton  mills. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAI  IMPROVEMENT. 

L— TEHUANTSPBO  RAILROAD. 

MOVEMENT  IN  NBW-OBLEANS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  a  sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  soliciting  aid  in  the  Tehuantepec  enterprise,  of 
which  Committee  he  (Mr.  Benjamin)  was  appointed  Chairman.  The  Commit- 
tee had  not  yet  been  able  to  prepare  the  address,  but  he  had  drawn  up  a  report, 
comprising  a  considerable  amount  of  information  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orieans, 
wfai^  had  not  yet  been  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Bei^amin  then  read  his  repoft,  which  it  veiy  v«luminons,  and  higUy  in« 
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tereatin^.  It  ia  Totj  ably  drawn  ufL  and  contabui  a  largtf  niUBb«r  efim^rtant 
facts,  with  which  we  were  previously  unacquainted.  It  fully  explains  the  na* 
tore  and  advantages  of  the  original  ffrant,  for  the  right  of  wi^  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuant^pec,  and  the  transfer  of  all  these  rights  and.  privileges  to  tlw 
trustees  of  the  permanent  Committee  in  New-Orleans,  wiUi  power  to  make  a 
transfer  of  them  to  a  company  as  soon  as  one  is  formed  The  aitiolss  ofagree* 
ment  with  Mr.  Hargous  are  all  given. 

The  report  was  adopted,  ana  Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  all  difficulties  and 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  enterprise  were  removed,  and  that  it  only  roooained  fyi 
ihe  citizens  of  New-Orleans  to  act.  The  disposal  oi  the  lands  along  the  reute^ 
continued  Mr.  B.,'will  in  time  more  than  pay  for  the  road,  and  the  work  will 
commence  paying  as  soon  as  the  company  organizes.  The  oomfMuiy  can  imm*r 
diately  start  a  communication  across,  by  means  of  mules  and  carnages,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  California  travel  can  be  secured  at  onoe^  The  towns 
which  will  sprinff  up  at  each  end  of  the  road  will  be  the  property  of  the  oom* 
pany,  and  the  eje  of  lots  will  produce  a  la^^  som  of  money. 

Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  some  twenty  or  thiitp 
thousand  dollars  for  present  uses  in  making  surveys,  die* 

It  was  mov^  that  the  committee  open  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiviiw 
snbscrijptions  to  the  stock  of  the  comfnmy,  which  was  now  sure  to  be  organized. 
Subscrioers  are  to  pay  in  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  subscribed,  the  same  to 
be  credited  to  them  when  the  books  of  tjie  company  are  opened.  The  motion 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Mathews  offered  a  resolution,  appointing  a  oommittee  of  twenty  dtizens 
to  wait  on  the  Governor,  and  solicit  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legid»* 
ture  immediately,  with  a  view  of  bavi^  the  general  corporation  laws  attcnred, 
and  a  charter  given  to  the  company.    Tne  resolution  was  adopted. 

It  was  mov^  that  a  committee  of  ten  citizens  be  i^ppointed  to  draft  a  memo« 
rial  and  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  our  citizens,  praying  for  an  extra  Session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  memorial  is  to  be  carried  up  by  the  committee  of  twenty, 
and  presented  to  the  Oovemor.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

Thej»rivileges  obtained  from  the  grantees  of  the  Mexican  Govemnient  oon- 
sist: 

1.  Of  the  exclusive  right  of  establishing  a  communication  l^  steam  across  tiie 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  the  canals  and  rail^roads,  or  imparovement  of  natural 
water  courses.    The  ri^ht  is  granted  for  sixty  years. 

3.  Of  a  grant  in  fee-simple  of  ten  leagues  of  land  on  each  side  oi  the  line  of 
communication,  making  about  five  millions  of  acres. 

3.  Of  exen^ption  from  any  contributions  or  taxes  on  travelers  or  merchandise 
in  transitu,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years ;  and  exemption  ftom  transport  doty,  freights, 
lighterage,  tonnage,  or  any  other  class  of  dues. 

4.  Of  the  right  to  foreigners  to  acquire  real  property  and  exercise  any  trade 
or  calling,  even  mining,  within  fifty  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  transit. 

6.  Of  an  exemption  firom  all  duty  on  agricultural  implements,  and  imf^ements 
fi»r  the  arts,  for  twenty  years ;  and  on  aU  articles  of  subsistence,  clothing,  fhr^ 
niture»  and  other  things  useful  for  the  construction  and  embellishment  of  housesy 
for  six  vears  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 

6.  Of  making  all  works  necessary  for  shelter  and  use,  fortresses  and  ware- 
houses,  in  two  ports,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  to  be  selected  by  the  grantee. 

Hm  grant  of  the  above  privileges  was  originally  made  to  Jose  Garay ,  by  whom 
it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hargous  of  this  dtj.  This  committee 
have  <^tained  a  conditional  release  from  Mr.  Hargous,  of  which  the  following  is 
a^  outline : — 

1.  Mr.  Hargous  secures  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  a  preference  in  carry- 
ing out  the  enterprise,  aad  give  them  two  yeacs  within  which  to  organise  a  com- 
pany for  that  purpose. 

5.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  different  disposal  of  the  grant  in  the  in- 
terval, Mr.  Hargous  makes  conveyance  of  it  to  the  trustees  who  are  authorized 
to  convey  it  to  the  contemplated  company,  if  formed  within  the  limit  of  the  last 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  tne  trustees  were  to  convey  it  back  to  Mr. 
Hargous,  if  there  should  be  a  fiulure  of  organization. 
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5.  Mr.  Hargoni  chooses  for  tmstees  persons  wbo  are  citizens  of  New-Or* 
Imns,  and  who  shoold  be  approTed  by  the  committee. 

4.  Mr.  Hargous  is  to  receive  for  his  privileges,  lands,  &c.,  jone-third  of  the 
stock  of  the  contemplated  company,  not,  however,  to  exceed  three  millions  of 
dollars.  For  this  purpose  it  is  assumed  that  it  would  cost  about  $6,000,000  to 
eany  out  the  work.  The  capital  proposed  was  therefore  fixed  at  $6,000,000 ; 
one-third  for  Mr.  Harffous  and  two-thirds  for  subscribers. 

But  it  was  also  provided  that  if  the  workcoq^be  done  for  less  than  S6,000,00Ql, 
Mr.  Hargous  was  to  have  shares  to  the  amount  of  only  one-half  of  the  real  cost, 
•o  as  to  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  shares  and  no  more.  If 
the  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000  were  exceeded,  then  any  further  sum  required 
was  to  be  raised  by  loan,  and  Mr.  Hargous'  shares  were  to  bear  one-third  of  th» 
burden  of  the  loan,  so  as  on  all  occasions  and  in  any  event  to  keep  unimpaired 
the  original  proportion  agreed  on,  viz. :— one-third  for  Mr.  Hargous,  and  two* 
thhrds  for  subscribers. 

6.  Mr.  Harffous  was  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  advance  of  half  a  million,  but 
instead  of  cash  he  was  to  receive  only  one^fourth  of  it  when  the  company  should 
be  actually  organized,  and  the  remainder  in  one,  two,  and  three  years  from  that 
date. 

Pursuant  to  these  agreements  a  deed  of  trust  of  the  privileffes  possessed  by 
Mr.  Hargous  has  been  executed  to  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.  : — Peter  Con- 
vey, Jr.,  Leonard  Mathews,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  S.  J.  Peters,  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  and 
Bernard  Fallon,  and  the  control  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Tehuantepec  railway  ii 
BOW  vested  in  the  City  of  New-Orleans,  for  a  term  which  will  expire  on  the  8d 
dayofMay,  A.  D.  186S. 

In  relation  to  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacalcoas  there- 
port  says,  that  careful  surveys  show  that  the  mouth*of  the  river  has  **  fourteen  and 
a  half  Met  depth  at  low  water,  for  a  width  of  fifty  feet,  and  that  the  water  graduallr 
shoals  on  each  side  of  this  pass  to  thirteen  and  twelve  and  a  half  feet,  which 
latter  depth  is  maintained  through,  a  pass  860  feet  wide.  This  bar,  moreover,  is 
of  rock,  and  only  eighty  feet  thick,  admitting  easily  of  being  deepened,  if  neces- 
sary. But  its  present  depth  is  entirely  sufficient  for  a  large  class  of  steamships, 
and  all  doubt  is  now  removed  on  the  gnlf  shore.'* 

Major  Barnard,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  examination  of  the  haibor  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  reported  to  the  committee  that  he  considered  himself  warranted  in 
assuring  them  that  the  entire  enterprise  was  feasible,  provided  a  harbor  could  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  haa  also  sugffest^  his  impression  that  the  road- 
stead on  the  Pacific  coast  would  suffice  for  aU  commercial  purposes,  even  if  no 
haibor  could  be  found.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfoction  to  report  that 
this  impression  has  been  confirmed  since  Maj.  Barnard  left  for  New-Torx,  where 
he  has  made  arrangements  for  the  survey,  as  shown  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  the  committee,  dated  on  the  29th  of  September,  1860  : 

**  I  was  well  aware,  and  represented  the  fact  to  you,  that  a  large  part  of  our 
intercourse  with  Mexico  during  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  very  way,  in  face 
of  the  violent  northers  which  prevail  in  the  ffulf.  Also,  that  steamers  enter  no 
haifoor  at  Cbagres,  but  lay  off  as  unprotected  as  they  would  be  at  Tehuantepec, 
and  that  even  at  Panama  they  lay  out  in  an  open  gulf  I  could  not  feel  much 
doubt  about  the  matter,  therefore ;  yet,  not  being  a  seaman,  I  could  not  speak 
with  the  confidence  which  professional  knowledge  would  have  given  me.  Since 
that  time  I  have  consulted  several  naval  officers  well  oualified  to^ve  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Among  others,  Capt.  Porter,  of  the  Georgia ;  Lieut.  Maury,  of 
Washington,  and  Lieut.  Radford,  who  has  coasted  alone  the  shores  of  the  ffulf 
of  Tehuantepec.  They  all,  without  any  hesitation  or  quuification,  express  their 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  the  matter.  Capt.  Porter  thinks  that  it  is  a  better 
place  than  Chajms  for  steamers  to  touch,  as  the  strong  winds  (and  in  this  they 
All  agree)  are  on  the  land." 
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X.— POPOCATEPETL. 

AH  KXCVBSIOH  TO  THK  BKIOBT8  OF  POPOCATEPETL. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Edward  Thoraton,  Esq.,  attache  to  the  British  Lega- 
tioa  in  Mexico,  Has  been  kindly  furnished  ns  through  oar  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  E.  J. 
Forstall,  now  in  that  city.-  It  is  full  of  interest  and  novelty,  and  we  could  wish  our  citi- 
sens  were  more  disposed  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Mexican  scenery  by  actual  travel 
than  they  now  are.  We  should  like  for  a  little  while  to  reverse  the  interminable  norik- 
vard  travel,  and  think  that  there  are  quite  inducements  enough  u>  do  so. — (Ed.) 

On  the  18th  May,  1850,  a  party  of  eight  of 
us  started  from  Mexico  wkfa  the  determina- 
tion of  attempting  the  ascent  of  Popocatepetl. 
We  consisted  of  three  Englishmen,  one  Rus- 
■ian,  two  Spaniards  and  two  Mexicans.  The 
Russian  and  one  of  the  Mexicans  had  come 
from  Puebla  to  join  our  party.  My  two 
English  companions  and  the  Rossian  were 
men  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  and 
in  whose  endurance  and  energy  I  had  full 
confidence.  To  improve,  however,  our  natu- 
ral strength,  we  went  into  regular  training 
about  three  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for 
our  expedition,  taking  walks  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  miles  a  day,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Mexicans,  whose  apathetic  souls 
could  not  imagine  what  could  be  the  mean- 
ing or  object  of  our  rapid  wanderings  to  and 
fro.  With  much  difficulty  I  was  eiutbled  to 
procure  an  excellent  English  barometer  of 
Carey's,  besides  which,  I  provided  myself 
with  two  good  thermometers,  and  a  couple 
of  tubes  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  water,  in 
order  to  take  the  height  of  the  mountain 
both  by  the  barometer  and  by  the  degrees  of 
Che  thermometer  at  boiling-water  point 

The  first  eleven  leagues  of  our  journey 
was  performed  by  diligence  to  Miraflores,  a 
cotton-weaving  manufactory,  directed  by  a 
Scotchman,  who  gave  us  a  most  excellent 
breakfast,  which  we  perhaps  enjoyed  the 
more  firom  the  conviction  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  nothing  so  good  during  the  rest  of 
our  expedition.  To  this  place  we  had  sent  on 
007  horses,  which  we  now  mounted,  and  con- 
tinned  our  journey  to  the  hacienda,  or  farm  of 
Tamarix.  aboat  five  leagues  farther,  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  For  beds  we  were 
not  at  a  loss ;  for  each  man  had  brought  his 
own,  mine  consisting  of  a  bnfialo  Mn  and  a 
•heepskin  ortxoot,  which  ia  the  bed  I  have 
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generally  carried  about  with  me  in  traveling 
on  horseback  in  this  country,  and  on  which  I 
have*Bometimes  slept  very  aoondly.  Ban, 
however,  I  was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  either 
from  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  of 
people  through  our  room,  or  from  the  alrooat 
feverish  anxiety  I  felt  as  to  the  poeaibili^  of 
our  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  ^  mountain. 
Indeed,  before  we  left  Mexico,  tboi«  had 
been  so  much  rain,  which  ofcourae  had  fal 
len  in  snow  on  the  mountain,  that  our  friendB 
had  made  a  joke  of  our  attempting  the  a»> 
cent,  and  our  own  eyes  convinced  as  that 
the  snow  had  seldom  been  so  low.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  of  Tamarix,  who  had 
himself  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of 
Popocatepetl  on  five  different  occasions,  now 
gave  his  decided  opinion,  diatwe  should  be 
unable  to  get  up  at  this  season,  and  that  we 
had  at  least  better  wait  a  day  at  his  house 
with  the  hope  of  some  of  Ae  snow  mehing, 
and  to  give  him  time  to  procure  the  neoessaiy 
guides.  The  innate  love  of  delay  of  the  Mexi- 
cans is  proverbial ;  I  never  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  any  people  who  could  endure 
remaining  so  long  at  one  time  without  any  em- 
ployment  whatever,  even,  I  believe,  of  their 
imagination.  I  question  much  whether  the 
silent  and  solitary  system  would  have  half 
the  effect  upon  them  that  it  has  upon  the 
more  energetic  and  impatient  minds  of  the 
North.  We  therefore  determined  to  lesist 
this  propensity  to  inaction,  and  insisted  upon 
moving  onwards.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  mom« 
ing  of  the  19th,  we  were  on  horseback,  and 
went  to  Amecamee,  a  large  village  about  a 
mile  from  Tamariz,  where  we  waited  some- 
time, while  some  of  our  companions  went  fbk> 
mass,  others  procured  a  guide,  and  we,  true 
Englishmen,  brought  some  beef  for  makmg 
bee&teaks,  for  fear  our  stock  of  proviiioiif 
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might  nm  fhort  in  case  we  might  bare  to 
wftit  some  days  before. we  could  get  up  the 
moQotain.  The  guide  we  obtained  here 
wms  the  man  who  first  descended  the  crater 
of  Popocatepetl  without  any  assistance  but 
that  of  a  stick  ;  and  now  that  I  have  seen 
the  crater  mysell^  I  cannot  but  conress  that 
it  was  a  bold  undertaking.  OurVoad  now 
began  to  ascend  rapidly,  and  was  reduced  to 
a  mountain-path  through  the  most  magnifi- 
cent woods  of  spruce,  fir  and  cedar.  We 
foon  agreed,  that  even  if  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  main  object  of  our  expedition, 
«he  d«)igjhdiil  sensation  we  felt  from  the 
fraahn«a»of  tbeair,and  the  perfmma  of  the 
voods,  and  the  grandly  picturesque  ant^rer- 
^mryhoig  views  of  the  broken  sides  of  the 
i—nmai%  and  of  the  cultivated  plbin  be- 
ncatlift  amply  repaid  us  for  the  trouble  we 
ImuI  taken.  At  every  step  Popocatepetl 
became  mora  majestic,  and  our  reverence 
ioK  T-KhiiirihnatI  as  rapidly  diminished,  though 
flnm  Mexico  both  appear  to  be  about  the 
■tme  siee^the  **  White  Lady"  bemg  m»eh 
aearer  then  its  loftier  neighbor.  After  going 
Oft  ^bi»  way  for  abontfive  leagues,  and  cross- 
ing some  hiUa  with  little  more  than  a  scanty 
peetnrefor  the  cattle  which  wandered  over 
ihenH  we  came  upcm  a  wood  whose  peculiar 
end  strange,  character  told  us  that  we  were 
elose  to  the  limits  of  vegetation.  The  trees, 
ihoe^  generally  large,  were  all  of  them 
more  or  leas  damaged  by  the  lightning  and 
wind;  some  with  branches  torn  off, others 
split  from  tt^to  bottmn,  more  turn  up  by  the 
feoC)i»  so  as  constantly  to  obstruct  the  way, 
and  othera  remaining  mere  bare  poles  with- 
•ttt  either  branches  or  bark,  melancholy  rem- 
nants of  (boner  beauty.  I  would  have  given 
moch  to  have  seen  a  violent  thunderstorm 
in  tUs  spot,  for  it  seems  that  in  descending 
from  the  mountain  it  is  here  they  spend  their 
first  fniy,  as  if  rejoicing  in  having  fotmd 
•omethmg  to  destroy.  The  soil  here  was 
nothing  but  black  ashes,  evidendy  thrown 
oat  in  former  times  from  the  crater.  For- 
tnnately  for  us,  though  it  was  raining  a  good 
deal,  the  nature  of  the  soil  prevented  its  be- 
coming slippery,  as  is  generally  very  much 
the  casein  the  ordinary  paths  in  this coun- 
l»y. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ghosts  of  trees  was 
the  habitation  in  which  we  were  destined 
to  pass. the  ni^;  it  was  no  more  than  < 


shepherd's  hut,  mere  poles  laid  together 
and  the  interstices  more  or  less  filled  up  widi 
grass.  As  for  our  horses,  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  them  in  the  open  air,  having 
barely  enough  room  for  ourselves;  they 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  it,  nor  were  they 
touched  by  the  wolves,  who  were  howling 
about  us  during  both  the  nights  we  passed 
there,  but  who  were  easily  frightened  away 
by  a  couple  of  shots  I  got  up  about  midnight 
lo  fire  in  the  air.  We  arrived  at  this  place, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  *'llancfao  de 
Tlamacas,"  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  aftei^ 
noon ;  and  while  odiers  were  collecting  wood 
to  make  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
some  of  the  beefsteaks  we  had  bought  at 
Amecamee,  I  set  up  my  barometer  and  found 
the  height  to  be  12,582.08  English  feet,  or 
^,809.8  metres,  a  greater  hei^t  than  I  hi)d 
ever  yet  passed  two  nig^u  at.  The  thet- 
mometer  at  this  place  was  lO**  centigrade  in 
the  shade  at  4,  P.  M.  AiWr  having  tolerably 
enjoyed  such  a  dinner  as  we  had,  we  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  decided  JJiat  we 
should  start  at  tluree  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  get  to  the  aommit  of  the 
mountain  at  an  early  hour.  As  it  was  now 
getting  late,  and  again  began  to  rain  pretty 
heavily,  we  reserved  to  endeavor  to  get  some 
sieepu  As  the  hut  at  our  principal  head- 
quarters was  small  for  so  many  people,  the 
Russian,  one  of  the  Mexicans  and  myself 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  retreat  to  another 
not  many  yards  distant,  but  not  in  such  good 
repair ;  indeed,  we  found  the  rain  and  wind 
were  penetrating  in  eveiy  direction  j  how- 
ever, we  put  our  India  rubber  clonks  upon 
Uieroof,  and  thus  contrived  to  keep  our- 
selves tolerably  dry.  A  large  fire  was  likewise 
made  inside  the  hut,  which,  though  it  made 
our  unaccustomed  eyes  weep  most  unc<mb 
fortably,  somewhat  tempered  the  coldness  of 
the  wind.  It  continued  raining,  and  about 
half  a  mile  higher  up,  snowing,  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  so  that 
none  of  us  thought  it  worth  while  getting  up 
till  daylight,  when  my  two  friends  and  ray- 
self  went  to  the  lower  hut,  and  found  that 
the  guides  were  bent  upon  persuading  us  that 
the  ascent  was  impossible ;  they  had  already 
sent  out  two  Indians  to  explore  the  road, 
and  report  upon  its  state,  who,  as  I  observed, 

I  would  certainly  pronounce  it  impracticable. 
They  returned  in  a  short  time,  saying  that 
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tiie  snow  was  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 
The  guides,  however,  had  obstinate  subjects 
to  d^al  with,  and  affcer  much  discussion  and 
talking,  it  was  determined  we  should  make 
the  attempt 

To  my  great  joy  we  were  ready  to  starti 
•nd  on  horseback,  at  a  quarter  before  seven. 
I  was  armed  with  my  barometer,  two  ther- 
mometers and  two  glass  tubes,^arefully 
packed  in  tin  cases,  and  a  compass,  besides 
some  bread  and  meat  strapped  round  my 
waist,  and  a  flask  of  water.  I  carried  about 
fourteen  pounds  weight  more  than  the  rest  of 
tlie  party,  which  in  climbing  a  mountain 
makes  a  most  sensible  difference.  We  were 
an  provided  with  long  sticks  armed  with 
iron  points,  which  were  made  under  my 
direction,  such  as  those  which  have  frequent- 
ly done  me  good  service  in  the  Alps.  For 
tmr  eyes,  of  which  we  had  been  constantly 
warned  to  be  particularly  careful,  I  had 
goggles  entirely  covering  the  eye,  made  of 
very  fine  wire,  which  I  found  protected  the 
eye  as  much  as  green  spectacles,  and  kept 
it  cooler  from  the  ventilation  they  allowed. 
This  was  all  I  had,  but  the  rest,  besides 
spectacles  or  goggles,  had  black  crape  quad- 
ruple over  their  eyes,  and  double  over  the 
rest  of  their  faces.  Five  minutes'  more 
brought  us  on  the  snow;  the  ground  was 
exceedingly  heavy,  partly  from  the  snow, 
but  principally  from  the  deep  sand  or  ashes 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered.  My  horse,  which  was  a  cross- 
breed, between  a  Mexican  and  American, 
and  was  unaccustomed  to  mountain  climb- 
ing, soon  began  to  blow  so  much  that  J  took 
compassion  upon  him,  dismounted,  and  took 
to  steady  walking,  which  soon  took  me  ahead 
of  the  horses,  who  were  constantly  obliged 
to  stop  for  breath.  Another  Englishman 
dismounted  at  the  same  moment,  and  soon 
after  the  third  Englishman  and  the  Russian. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  continued  a 
considerable  distance  on  horseback,  one  or 
two  of  them  pushing  their  horses  almost 
cruelly ;  but  they  were  accustonaed  to  the  . 
work,  and  none  of  them  suffered  severely. 
One  of  the  Mexicans, — finding  his  horse 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  so  far  as  the 
rest,  gave  up  the  expedition,  and  went  back. 
My  first  companion  on  foot,  who  was  a  much 
lighter  man  than  myself,  stepped  over  the 
■now   without  even   breaking   the  crust, 


whilst  I,  with  my  greater  weight  and  Um 
additional  weight  I  carried,  sank  deep  Sa|» 
the  snow  and  sand,  naturally  rendering  ■« 
work  much  more  fatiguing. 

Our  course  was  at  first  directed  towai^ 
the  cast  side  of  the  mountain,  where  theM 
was  much  less  snow  than  on  the  north  si^ 
or  that  nearest  to  Mexico,  so  that  in  tibfe 
beginning  the  ascent  was  veiy  gradnaL 
This  direction  gave  us  a  constant  viewer 
our  left  of  the  valley  of  Puebk,  where  ths 
snow-clad  top  of  the  Malinche  wasperfeedl^ 
clear;  the  valley  generally  waa  covered 
with  a  mass  of  white  clouds,  which  had  all 
the  appearance,  seen  from  above,  of  tte 
foaming  waves  of  the  sea.  Overhead,  all 
was  clear.  At  about  half  way  up,  thei  tbma 
Englishmen  and  the  Russian  had  got^feiy 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  cm 
first  guide  (for  there  were  two)  declarad 
that  we  mast  wait  till  the  whole  joined  i«. 
We,  therefore,  chose  a  point  where  them 
was  little  or  no  snow,  lay  down  and  avay^d 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  eat  a  litda 
bread  and  meat  Our  complaints,  however, 
were  bitter  at  being  thus  delayed,  and  w% 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  persoade 
the  guide  to  move  on.  In  an  hoar's  time  im 
were  all  assembled,  and  our  first  guide^a 
little  piqued  at  our  insinuationa  in  o«r  en- 
deavors to  make  him  go  <»,  that  he  waa 
tired,  made  a  fresh  start  at  a  rapid  pace  vui 
straight  up  the  mountain,  instead  of  in  our 
former  slanting  direction.  This  sodden  bnrat 
took  me  aback,  and  as  it  was  over  broken 
rocks,  it  was  very  inconvenient  wkb  mf 
barometer  slong  over  my  shouklera,  of  whaoh 
I  was  obliged  to  take  great  care.  I  now 
began. to  feel  the  weight  so  much,  that  I 
asked  the  guide  whether  he  would  cany  tlla 
barometer,  expecting  to  meet  with  a  plon^ 
refusal;  however,  he  was  kind  enou^  tn 
take  charge  of  it,  and  as  he  waa  always  be- 
fore me,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  it  to  see  that  he 
did  not  knock  it  about.  On  the  lower  pari  «f 
the  mountain  where  the  ascent  was  not  veij 
rapid,  and  the  snow  not  above  our  kneet 
we  generally  went  about  sixty  pacea  at  a 
time,  and  then  stopped  to  rest.  I  almoit 
from  the  beginning  had  followed  the  ftTsmpla 
set  me  by  the  guide,  who,  eveiy  time  we  ste^ 
ped,  threw  himself  down  upon  tbd  anoiv, 
which  I  found  relieved  me  excoeding^^ 
add  at  I  wore  a  flannal  jacket  and  trofwsen, 
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nek  at  are  used  for  playing  cricket,  they 
had  not  time  at  each  stoppage  to  get  wet 
tritfa  the  meltmg  of  the  soow.  But  now,  aa 
W^  approached  the  aummit,  the  iDcIination 
being  aboat  75  degrees,  and  the  snow  abore 
9nt  thighs,  it  was  with  die  greatest  difficulty 
■we  could  do  more  than  fifteen  paces  at  a 
time.  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  litde 
boose  which  has  been  bailt  by  the  company 
angaged  in  extracting  sulphur  from  the 
«rater,  and  to  reach  which  was  our  present 
aim,  our  guide  declared  he  was  too  tired  any 
longer  to  take  ^e  lead,  and  that  one  of  us 
tm>  Bnglishmen,  who  were  close  to  him, 
airast  do  so.  I  Yolunteered,  but  after  about 
finty  yards,  found  it  was  beyond  my  strength, 
whereupon  my  companion,  who  was  the 
atrongestof  us,  went  first  and  took  us  up  to 
the  Utile  house,  where  the  three  Engiish- 
■len  arrived  widiin  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other,  at  half-past  twelve,  having  been  five 
hours  and  three-quarters  firom  the  time  we 
iterted ;  I  came  in  second,  in  which'  I  thought 
■lyself  very  fbrtonate,  considering  the  extra 
weight  I  carried.  We  found  the  door  lock- 
ed, but  as  a  great  part  of  the  shingle-roof  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  storm  which  did 

00  much  mischief  in  Mexico  last  GK>od  Fri- 
day, the  first  man  scrambled  through  the 
aperture  and  broke  open  the  door  from  the 
Inside.  This  little  house,  or  room,  which 
was  now  half  fnll  of  snow,  and  was  built  by 
the  director  of  the  sulphur-works  for  himself, 
is  about  100  feet  below  the  lower  lip  of  the 
erater,  and  looks  due  east  over  the  valley  of 
Puebla.  It  is  built  of  timber  which  was 
brought  npon  the  backs  of  Indians,  and  1 
am  assured  that  a  beam  weighing  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  was  brought  up  by  an  Indian  in 
two  days,  from  the  limits  of  vegetation.  The 
•ame  man  afterwards  slipped  in  gouig  down 
the  erater,  and  died  of  the  braises  he  received 
InthefalL 

Af^  resting  a  minute  we  sang  Ck>d  save 
tiie  Clueen,  with  lively  voices,  by  way  of 
proving  to  each  other  that  our  Imigs  had  not 
been  damaged  by  the  ascent ;  and  though,  if 

1  had  any  fears  about  my  powers  of  endu- 
rance, it  was  on  this  particular  point,  I 
%as  gratified  to  find  that  I  did  not  snfi*er  in 
ikm  least  Then  burst  fordi  one  nnanimous 
•sdamatiott  of  admiration  at  the  magnifi- 
aaaoe  and  extant  of  the  view  which  now  lay 
%efi»re  na,  particnlarly  of  the  valley  of  Pue- 


bla, from  which  die  douds  had  now  dl  dli- 
appeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  lingerer 
which  sdll  covered  the  town  of  Puebla  itself. 
From  our  feet  straight  down  to  the  limits  of 
vegetation  was  one  sheet  of  snow,  without 
a  rock  or  a  stone  to  break  iu  unityr  then  vast 
woods,  then  towns  and  villages  dotted  over 
the  cultivated  lands,  but  all  seen  exceed- 
ingly clear,  even  with  the  naked  eye— « 
peculiarity  which  I  have  never  observed  in 
any  country  so  much  as  in  the  high  table 
land  of  Mexico ;  the  eye  could  even  distin- 
guish the  difierent  green  of  the  sugar  plan- 
tations in  the  •*  Tierra  Calicntc,"  far  away. 
Nature,  however,  likewise  reminded  us  that 
our  appetites  were  in  pretty  good  order,  and 
we  fell  upon  the  little  we  had  brought  with 
us,  drank  some  brandy  and  water,  and  those 
who  smoked  enjoyed  their  segars — these 
latter  incidents,  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
things  which  our  friends  in  the  lower  re- 
gions assured  us  were  impossible  at  such  an 
elevation;  neither  could  we  boast  of  having 
suffered  any  severe  pain  in  our  ears,  or  any 
swelling  of  the  veins,  as  I  was  assured  would 
be  the  case,  before  we  began  the  ascent 
That  our  guide  was  very  much  fatigued,  and 
that  after  coming  down  in  the  evening  he 
was  attacked  with  a  most  severe  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  which  rendered  him  for  the 
time  entirely  blind,  was,  I  believe,  owing  en- 
tirely to  bis  own  imprudence ;  for  he  took  up 
with  him  a  bottle  of  very  strong  Catalan,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  constantly  and 
vigorously.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised, 
while  we  were  eating  our  ration  of  bread  and 
meat,  at  the  appearance  of  a  mouse,  who 
was  exceedingly  tame,  and  eat  with  avidity 
the  crumbs  we  threw  him;  the  director  of 
the  Sulphur  works  assured  us  that  he  was 
indigenous,  though  even  he  could  not  ex- 
plain to  himself  what  he  generally  lived 
upon;  and  further,  that  there  were  two 
other  species  of  mice  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  there  constantly. 

My  next  care  was  to  set  np  my  barome- 
ter. One  of  the  thermometers  I  found  bro- 
ken, how  I  cannot  imagine,  for  I  had  packed 
them  very  carefully,  and  had  never  let  them 
out  of  my  own  hands ;  however,  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  that  I  had  brought  up 
two  of  them.  The  height  of  the  little  house 
I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  the  Di- 
rector entitled  the  "  Bancho  del  JSspejo,"  is, 
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•econfingtoiny^ardmeter,  17,377.6  English 
feet,  or  5,331.9  metres.  In  the  year  1836  the 
notrntam  was  ascended  by  Mr.  William 
Gteniue  and  his  brother,  on  the  north-west 
nde,  and  a  barometrical  observation  was 
taken  by  the  former  on  the  highest  peak, 
which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  crater.  The 
height  calculated  by  him  was  17^898  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  we  conjectured  that  that  peak 
was  about  500  feet  higher  than  the  lower  lip 
of  the  crater,  and  the  Bancho  del  Espejo 
about  one  hundred  feet  below  the  latter ;  so 
that  in  fact  my  obserradon  is  a  confirmation 
of  that  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Glennie.  We  did 
not  go  to  this  point,  because,  on  account  of 
^  broken  nature  of  the  mountain,  it  would 
hare  cost  about  four  hours'  more  hard  labor 
to  have  got  to  it,  which  we  did  not  think 
worth  while  for  so  small  an  elevation.  The 
thermometer,  in  the  shade,  was  at  3 '  centi- 
grade, the  snow  was  melting  in  the  sun,  but 
froze  immediately  as  it  Ml  from  the  roof  on 
the  shady  side ;  for  at  this  elevadon,  as  even 
at  Mexico,  water  freezes  much  above  the 
freezing  point  marked  on  the  thermometer. 
Id  endeavoring  to  melt  some  snow  in  one  of 
my  glass  tubes,  in  which  to  boil  the  ther- 
mometer, the  tube  burst;  I  however  suc- 
ceeded in  melting  some  more  sufficiently  to 
boil  in  the  other  tube,  and  found  the  boiling 
point  to  be  184'  Fahrenheit ;  at  the  Rancho 
de  Tlamacas  it  was  193',  and  at  Mexico 
800'.  But  as  the  thermometers  were  not 
on  a  very  large  scale,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  mark  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
bailing  water  with  any  great  exactoess. 

Great  as  was  the  impression  which  the 
6nt  view  of  the  crater  made  upon  me,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  any  adequate  de- 
•cription  of  it.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
Rancho  del  Espejo  was  so  rapid  that  we 
came  upon  it  of  a  sudden,  the  snow  reaching 
to  the  veiy  brink.  It  required  a  tolerably 
good  head  not  to  be  a  little  bewildered  at  so 
suddenly  connng  upon  the  edge  of  a  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  1,000  feet,  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  exaggeration  of  that  of  the  crater, 
even  from  the  lower  lip ;  from  the  highest 
peak  it  must  be  1,500  feet  The  form  is 
rather  more  oval  than  circular,  and  the  dis- 
tance across,  from  east  to  west,  about  3,000 
feet ;  the  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular  all 
round;  on  the  north-east  side,  however, 
there  is  a  st^ep  descent  to  a  amall  torr»oe, 


upon  which  a  whinney  has  been  fixed,  on  tho 
very  edge  of  the  crater,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  down  &nd  drawing  up  the  man  em- 
ployed in  getdng  sulphur  from  below,  and  of 
raising  the  sulphur ;  the  rope  of  this  whin, 
ney  is  d50  measured  varas,  perpendicular 
depth,  or  687  feet  The  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  is  sprinkled  with  from  for^ 
to  fifty  jets,  from  which  smoke  is  constantly 
issuing,  some  more,  some  less ;  in  some  o^ 
them  large  stones  are  boiling  one  over  ano- 
ther, like  the  bubbles  of  boiling  water,  being 
sometimes  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  which 
remuns  for  a  moment  and  disappears ;  the 
smoke  emitted  has  a  most  nauseous  smell  of 
sulphur.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  • 
constant  rumbling  noise,  fike  a  heavy  surf 
breaking  over  a  rocky  shore.  The  director 
assured  us  there  was  a  stream  in  the  bottom 
so  strong  that  it  burnt  holes  in  the  clothes  of 
the  workmen ;  he  said  it  lost  itself  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountain.  Large  masses  of 
stone  are  being  constandy  detached  firom 
the  sides  of  the  crater,  which  go  thundering 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  the  great  risk  of  the 
workmen,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed  some 
days  before  by  a  stone  falling  upon  his  head. 
This  was  the  danger  which  principally  de- 
terred us  from  descending  into  the  crater 
which  we  could  see  very  well  from  above. 
From  conversations  'I  have  had  with  Mr* 
Frederick  Glennie,  who  went  up  in  1886,  I 
should  say  the  volcano  has  become  much 
less  active ;  for  he  tells  me  that  besides  the 
constant  rumbling  noise  which  I  have  do 
scribed,  there  was  occasionally  a  loud  explo- 
flion,  and  that  stones  were  thrown  up  above 
the  crater,  falling  on  the  ndes  of  the  moun- 
tain.   We  saw  nothing  of  this  sort 

A  vast  quantity  of  very  pure  aulphnr  is 
found  in  the  crater,  principally  in  the  etevi- 
ces  of  the  sides,  where  it  crystallizes ;  as 
much  as  XOO  arrobas  (3,500  Ibs.j  has  bee* 
taken  out  in  a  day  by  the  six  Indians  noyv 
employed  there,  who  generally  remain  in  the 
crater  for  five  days  at  a  time,  sleeping  under 
a  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  falling 
stones.  They  are  paid  a  rial  for  every  ar^ 
roba  they  produce,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  procure  sufficient  workmen, 
from  the  well  founded  dread  they  have  of 
the  falling  stones.  One  of  my  English  comr 
pam'ons  begged  die  director  to  let  him  tako 
a  fow  specimens  of  sulphur  for  his  friaids 
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toMezico.  "Camor  exclaimed  ho.  «<No 
fete  Ingleif  "Si,  Benor."  *'Pue»  »iem- 
fte  medicen  qiie  lot  lo^eses  no  deaen 
jBUgot."  The  expression  of  such  e  senti- 
Bent  on  die  top  of  Popocatepetl  produced  a 
heMTtj  laogh  from  all  three  of  os. 

On  oar  retam  to  the  Rancho  del  Eq>ejo, 
we  found  our  Russian  friend  had  arrived 
<boat  an  hour  after  ns,  and  an  hour  and  a 
balf  later  the  remaining  Mexican  and  the  two 
Spaniards  made  their  appearance.  The 
Mexican  had  almost  fainted  on  the  way, 
from  fatigue  and  cold,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  warm  himself  by  sitting  close  to  a  crack 
|n  the  rock  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  a  sulphurous  smoke  was  constantly 
issuing ;  howerer,  though  weaker  than  any  of 
Us  in  physical  force,  he  possessed  greatmoral 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  we  compli- 
piented  him  hij^y  on  his  reaching  the  top. 

We  bad  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Hide  bouse,  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  the 
next  morning,  and  had  therefore  dispatched 
fome  Indians,  before  starting,  with  some 
blankets;  but  as  now  we  began  to  feel  the 
eold  bitterly,  and  as  the  Indians  did  not  ap- 
pear, the  three  Englishmen  and  the  Russian 
Antemined  to  go  down  again  to  the  Rancho 
40  Tlamacas;  die  two  Spaniards  and  the 
Mexican  were  too  much  fatigued  to  descend, 
and  as  they  had  "  Zerapes,"  they  passed  the 
qogfat  on  the  top  with  two  guides.  One  of 
1^0  Spaniards,  and  another  of  the  guides, 
were  attacked  with  so  severe  an  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  that  they  were  obliged  to 


be  led  down  die  next  iDoaiiag»»ilkQ«i«*w 
baring  had  the  satisfactioa  of  seeing  dieoia* 
ter.  In  my  opinion  this  was  principaUyowiaf 
to  their  own  imprudence.  Neither  did  aaf 
of  diem  see  the  san  rise  the  next  momia^ 
for  it  was  cloudy.  What  bad  oost  us  5| 
hours  of  hard  labor  in  aacendin|^  we  wmift 
down  in  an  honr  and  ten  minntes ;  for  it  wm 
very  easy  work  running  down  in  the  snoar* 
compared  to  what  we  bad  gone  thxongk  i» 
the  morning;  from  the  pace  we  wen^  1 
should  say  the  distance  between  die  Rancho 
del  Espcgo  and  the  Randio  de  Tlawaeaj 
was  at  least  six  Engli^  miles. 

There  is  nothipg  dangerous  in  the  aacea^ 
of  the  mountain,  thongh  it  is  extremely  &• 
tiguing,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  energy  of 
the  Englishmen  who  made  the  first  ascent  i^ 
18d§,  who  were  usable  to  persuade  aof 
guides  or  Indians  to  go  up  with  them;  wb(i^ 
in  perfect  ignorance,  took  die  most  difficok 
side,  and  who  were  fifteen  hours  getting  t» 
the  top.  We  retained  to  Mexico  on  the 
S2d  of  May,  and  received  many  congratnl^ 
tions  from  our  friends,  who  did  not  imagiw 
we  should  be  able  to  get  to  the  top,  as  ths;/ 
had  had  constant  rain  since  our  departoia. 
Two  days  after  my  retnm,  the  whole  of  th« 
skin  of  my  face,  ears  and  neck,  had  peeled 
off,  and  even  the  under  skin  is  so  browned 
that  it  will  probably  not  recover  its  nataral 
color  ibr  a  month  or  two.  This  I  attribute 
10  my  not  having  covered  my  face  like  thm 
rest,  aad  to  the  cold  air,  9|uite  as  mncb  aa 
the  hot  sun. 


t^  STANZAS. 


Tmm  atmggle  is  over,  the  parting  is  past— 
Thoa  art  gone  finom  thine  own  sunnv  country 

at  last—  [thy  sight 

Wtdi  a  shade  on  diy  brow,  and  a  mist  on 
Vhoa  ftast  breathed    to  thv  home— a  last, 

mowmfal  **  good  night.'^ 
J!hom  art  gone,  and  I  stand  widi  a  desolate 

heart, 
On  the  spot  where  I  saw  thee,  in  sadness, 

depart ;  fous  and  faii^— 

|*ho«  art  gone,  and  the  world  looks  less  glori- 
llian  when  thy  bright  beauty,  oh !  loved-oae, 

was  here. 

Tes  1  loved  1  let  me  speak  the  deep-passion- 
ate word, 
TW  hereafter  its  tones  be  forever  unheard— 
At  least  till  I  pour  out  my  full  heart  to  thee. 
And  learn  what  iu  hopes  and  iu  future  may  be. 
I  have  worshipped  before,  at  full  many  a 
ahrine —  (than  thine — 

kmm  bawd  to  a  fnoa  6r  leaa 


Butneverf  ah !  never, bath  fVof  lore  atoto, 
As  now  it  hath  done  to  the  depths  of  my  sooL 
I  knew  not,  I  dreamed  not,  how  migb^  the 

spell  [farewell— 

That  my  spirit  bad  owned,  till  i  bade  thee 
I  knew  not,  I  dreamed  not  love's  fetters  couM 

bind  [and  mind. 

With  a  grasp  so  relentless  heart,  feeling 
Did  my  voice  at  our  parting  seem  careless 

and  free,  [the  sea  t 

As  I  stood  by  diy  side,  and  looked  out  oe 
The  sea— for  whose  breesea  the  white  sails 

unfurled  [woiid. 

Were  departing  with  one  I  loved  best  in  the 
Ah !  the  gladness  was  feigned,  and  the  light* 

ness  a  lie — 
There  ««re  tears  m  «i|f  soif^—Cho^tbey  fined 

not  the  eye; 
'Twas  a  time,  when  e'en  bope  for  the  mo- 
ment had  flown, 
Aad  ay  apuit  aeemed  ettorly,  bitteily  lone. 
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tL— MOHtVtll  HAPTANDRCOION. 
TiM  IbltowiDf  letter  lroaiC«pt.  Bi^ley,  orthe 
■tots  B^oMT  Oorpti  it  M  fiiH  of  iateretthif 
iHiiil  in  i«f  «rd  to  a  portion  of  westorn 
Looituioa,  TozMi,  Ste^  that  wo  give  it  publico- 
tfoB  witli  (rent  ploMoro.  Tbo  iaportooeo  or 
Chif  tmC  cooBtry  ia  sot,  wo  beliero,  cnfficientl j 
roolixeH  now.  It  must  bocome  the  moc  of  po- 
puUtioo,  wealth  and  power,  and  occupy  a  con- 
trolling poeition  In  the  South.  Capt  Barley 
fflfoe  uc  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
pfanters  of  Red  Eiver  hare  been  ebondaotljr 
ftiTored  the  present  m«0Ob,  and  are  fbit  forget- 
Hiiff  the  leipoiiee  of  the  paet  om.  [Eo.] 

SlaU  Engineer's  Office, 

Baton  Rouoc,  Dec.  1, 1650. 
To  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esq. 

Thia  river,  naTigable  or  susceptible  of 
being  made  ao,  for  a  distance  of  1500  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  through  a  country  un- 
equalled in  fertility  and  richness  of  soil,  is 
destined  one  day  to  be  the  garden  spot  of 
the  South.  Peculiar  in  }U  character,  unri- 
▼aUed  in  its  resources,  it  presents  a  field  for 
observation  and  study  differing  in  many 
respects  from  the  other  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  The  changes  which  have  been 
effected  by  former  rafta,  and  those  now  in 
progress,  in  consequence  of  the  present  one, 
are  peculiar  features  in  the  history  of  Red 
River.  These  must  be  examined  attentively 
—causes  and  effects  thoroughly  understood, 
before  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  best  plan  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  this  river. 

The  valley  of  Red  ^iver  is  very  simOar 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  being  entirely  allu- 
vial and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
heavy  timber.  The  immediate  banks  of  the 
river  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
ai^acent  lands,  and  are  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  force  of  the  current ;  in  consequence  a 
large  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  is  held 
in  suspension  by  the  water.  The  declination 
of  the  river  is  very  irregular,  but  is  said  to 
average  eight  inches  per  mile.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  exceed  six. 

At  a  low  stage,  the  water  on  the  shoals  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  deep. 

The  old  raft  of  Red  River  at  one  time 
eommenced  near  Natchitoches.  Above  this 
lower  section,  I  conceive,  the  river  must  have 
been  comparatively  clear  and  open  ■•  high 
m  the  Cashatu  Chme. 


At  (he  time  the  temovftl  of  HketaH** 
eommenced  by  tSie  United  States,  the  1 
end  was  at  Loggy  Bayoti,  some  %3tV^  ttlee 
above  Cashatta.  We  we  informed  ihit  di* 
Governor  of  liOtusiana  Ofoeted  *toe  'lfo(ijp# 
stationed  at  Natchitochea  to  break  Up  tad. 
canse  to  float  off  all  the  lower^MOt  of  tlw 
raft  This,  and  the  nctmral  'decay  df  iIm 
timber,  will  account  ibr  the  dltappeiruM 
of  the  raft  below  Loggy  Bayoo,  ^t^fcen'we^eaa- 
sider  likewise  the  force  of  tiie  «am«fcli  ani 
amount  of  water  passfaig  <nn,  bf  4ie  imMm 
of  Bayou  Pierre,  Cashatta  Ghtrte  tffid  hoggf 
Bayou.  All  the  water  ptaaiaf  t>«t-tof  fUi 
River  above,  on  die  Rast  and  W^BM,lnd  f/t 
necessity  to  retom  to  the 
through  Uie  bayous  tAxne  I 
of  the  proximity  of  the  hi(^!WMh%t'ltii  rtvei^ 
at  their  several  mouths.  It  1i  evident  ^Chflt 
the  lower  part  of  the  raf^  sJieady  weakeiied 
by  deeay,  would  finally  yield  to  the  foree  of 
the  ctnrrent  from  these  bayooi  mbA  'p9M  wt. 

Before  the  commencement  of  ibt  fbnna- 
tion  of  rafk,  the  river  "between  Shrevepoit 
and  Grand  Ecore  must  have  heen'wide,  whh 
high  bonks,  and  of  sufficient  capaeify  to  dOC' 
charge  all  the  water  coming  from  u>ov^,  as 
is  the  case  now  below  Grand  Sco^,  and 
above  the  raft  and  its  faifluence.  It  is  yery 
possible  that  the  raft  may  at  olie  thde  have 
extended  below  Alexandria,  and  tisfte  been 
occasioned  by  the  back  water  ftom  ^flie  Ws- 
sissippi  soon  after  Red  Bhrar  ibrtocik  to 
legitimate  channel  to  the  Goir(t)xe  Atdia&- 
laya) ;  or  it  may  have  originated  from  ttkb 
accidental  collection  of  a  fkmily  of  snagt 
which  arrested  the  drift  Whether  the  one 
or  the  other  was  the  original  eaure  or  not,  la 
comparatively  unimportanL  T1ie>effibcli'vnd 
their  removal  are  the  sotjectt  fequii tag  ttwat 
attention. 

As  before  stated,  the  banks  of  Red  River 
cave  easily  and  rapidly ;  it  follows  that  an 
immense  number  of  trees  fall  into  the  river 
annually.  These  trees  are  carried  along  hj 
the  force  of  the  current  at  high  water,  and 
are  firmly  wedged  into  the  raft,  ^rom  one 
to  two  miles  is  added  to  the  ral^  in  lUa 
manner  every  year. 

The  raft  acts  as  a  dam,  the  water  is  raised 
many  feet  above  its  natural  level  and  makaa 
its  escape  laterally  over  its  banks. 

The  back  water  extends  maigr  oiilei^  and 
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■D  the  Ttlley  oa  each  tide,  and  for  •  long 
SaMMoce  abore,  is  inundated— •abmerged. 

The  earthy  matter  held  in  snspenaion  bj 
the  water  being  deposited  in  the  raft,  aoon 
(Dla  up  the  channel  and  makes  the  dam  al- 
most a  perfea  one.  The  loss  of  cnrrent 
abOTO  caoses  a  deposit  to  be  made  in  the 
bed  of  the  river»  and  in  consequence  the  la- 
teral overflow  is  increased.  Prom  one  to 
two  miles  of  the  whole  Talley  of  Bed  Biver 
is  ihoe  nnned  ereiy  year. 

Bodeau  Lake  was  ooce  a  prairie ;  Soda  and 
Clear  Lakes  were  dry  land ;  and  Caddo  Prai- 
rie, wfaidi  five  years  ago  was  above  the 
IMcfa  ef  orerflow  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
bodies  of  land  in  Louisiana,  is  now,  at  high 
water,  overflowed  from  five  to  ten  feet. 
Long  Prairie,  in  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the 
whole  valley,  will  soon  share  its  fate. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  we  must 
apply  our  remedy.  Simply  removing  the 
raft  will  not  answer; — the  river  below  has 
become  too  contracted,  and  is  too  much  ob- 
stmcted  by  snags  and  by  vnllows,  &a  grow- 
ing beneath  its  banks,  to  carry  ofi*  the  drift ; 
die  raft  would  form  again  immediately,  and 
all  we  should  accomplish  by  the  simple  re- 
moval of  the  raft,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
plantations  for  thir^  or  forty  miles  bebw  by 
overflow,  and  the  ruin  of  the  river  for  navi- 
gation by  filling  it  with  snags. 

On  acoount  of  the  river  running  along  the 
base  of  the  highlaods,  to  the  east  of  the  val- 
ley, at  the  site  of  the  present  rafts,  the  water 
escaping  from  Bed  Biver  passes  out  to  the 
west  through  Lake  Boda,  Cross  Lake  and 
Cross  Bayou,  or  through  Lake  Soda  and 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou,  into  the  river  again  just 
above  Shreveport.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
water  takes  the  route  through  Cross  Lake 
and  bayou.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter which  finds  its  way  through  the  raft,  de- 
termined by  the  back  water  from  below  at  a 
high  stage,  passes  off  to  the  east,  through 
Willow  Chute,Benoit's  Bayou,  &c.,  and  con- 
tributes to  overflow  the  bwer  part  of  Bos- 
sier Parish.  In  consequence  of  the  vrater 
leaving  the  river  above  only  on  the  west,  it 
is  in  a  manner  concentrated.  It  has  accord- 
ingly cut  out  for  itself  several  channels. 
The  principal  one  of  these  is  through  what 
is  called  Dooly's  Bayou,  connecting  with  the 
Pass  between  Clear  and  Soda  Lakes,  above 
Fcny  Lake.    It  is  very  direct  is  enlarging 


veiy  rapidly,  and  vriU,  if  propec^  aasisfeed^ 
soon  supersede  all  the  others.  It  is  already 
oTsufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  largest  size  boats  mmdng  to  Shreve- 
port, at  a  high  or  medium  stage  of  water. 
Bztensive  bars,  covered  vrith  willows,  are 
encroaching  upon  Lake  Soda  on  the  east  and 
north.  The  water,  being  confined  to  a  nar* 
rower  space  by  each  year's  formatioo,  is 
deepening.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Cross  Lake.  Cross  Bayou,  (already  larger 
and  deeper  than  Bed  Biver  itself,)  at  a  low 
stage  of  the  water,  is  twelve  feet  lowerthan 
t)ie  level  of  Cross  Lake,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  ridge  only  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
wide. 

The  current  has  already  made  considers* 
ble  progress  in  cutting  through  this  ridge, 
and  with  die  assistance  diac  is  now  being 
given  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  ditch,  will  pro- 
bably complete  the  same  during  the  next 
period  of  high  water. 

The  area  of  Cross  Lake  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  square  miles,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  should  it  be  drained  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  usual  low  watermark, 
the  period  of  good  low  water  navigation  in 
Bed  Biver  will  be  much  extended.  Cross 
Lake  will  act  as  a  reservoir,  and  supply  wa- 
ter to  Bed  Biver  every  year  at  the  time  it 
is  most  needed. 

The  distance  by  way  of  Dooly's  Bayou, 
from  Bed  Biver  at  CashatU  Bluffs  to 
Shreveport,  is  about  forty  miles.  By  the 
river,  between  the  same  points,  it  is  seven^. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  river  can  be 
made  to  adopt  this  route  through  Dooly's 
Bayou,  and  abandon  enurely  the  old  chan- 
nel. The  work  required  to  open  and  im- 
prove it  would  be  heavy;  but  we  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  current, 
caused  by  a  fall  of  nearly  a  foot  pei  mile. 
The  ctU-qf  (as  I  will  term  this  route)  com- 
pleted, we  should  have  reclaimed  die  whole 
vaUey  to  the  east,  and  contributed  much  to- 
wards the  reclamation  of  the  lower  part  of 
Bossier  Parish.  By  leaving  the  raft  where  it 
is,  we  preserve  the  river  below  in  a  good 
condition,  and  are  enabled  to  free  it  entirely 
from  snags. 

The  head  of  the  raft  is  at  present  about 
four  miles  below  Dooly's  Bayou — this  four 
miles  would  accommodate  from  two  to  three 
years' raft.    In  the  bend  opposite  and  bdow 
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Dooly's  Bftyoa,  there  is  a  large  kke,  dirided 
from  the  river  bj  a  strip  of  low  land  aboat 
one  hundred  yards  wide.  By  cleaving  the 
banks  we  can  throw  die  drift  into  this  lake, 
and  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
ten  years  of  raft.  Above  we  have  many 
lakes,  some  veiy  large,  capable  of  being 
made  reservoirs  for  drifts  Several  lakes 
adjoining  Dooly's  Bayou,  as  well  as  Shiftail 
and  Soda  Lakes,  can  be  made  to  receive 
raft.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  the  raft 
that  ever  will  come  down  can  be  disposed  of 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  route  recom- 
mended. Our  next  step  would  be  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  drift  from  above.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  clsaving  the  banks  above 
ibr  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
and  deadening  the  timber  stiU  further  back 
for  the  same  distance.  By  the  time  the 
river  would  cave  its  banks  Uirough  the 
eleared  land  to  the  deadened  timber,  said 
timber  would  be  so  much  decayed  as  to  be 
harmless.  The  lands  on  upper  Red  River, 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  world ;  a  navigation  which  can  be  relied 
upon,  is  all  that  is  required  to  induce  settle- 
ment. The  whole  valley  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  more 
so,  perhaps,  than  lower  Bed  River.  Every 
plantation  cleared  lessens  the  quanti^  of 
(ailing  timber,  and  confidence  once  estab- 
lished, that  navigation  will  be  maintained, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  will  place  the  river  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger  from  raft. 

Provided  the  raft  is  removed,  in  prefe- 
rence to  opening  the  route  to  the  west,  it 
would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  clear  the 
river  above  and  below  perfectly.  Below, 
that  it  might  be  enabled  to  pass  off  the  drift, 
and  above,  to  lessen  the  quantity.  It  is 
susceptible  of  proof,  from  the  experience 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  that 
the  removal  of  the  present  one  would  not 
materially  improve  the  old  channel;  and 
further,  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  lai^est 
portion  of  the  water  from  taking  the  route 
through  Dooly's  Bayou  and  the  lakes.  I  will 
premise,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
water  leaving  Red  River  only  on  the  west, 
Dooly's  Bayou  is  much  farther  advanced  as 
a  channel  than  Bayou  Pierre  was  at  the  time 
the  original  raft  was  removed. 

Mr.  Shreve,  when  he  removed  the  old 
raft,  followed  all  the  old  bend^,  (with  two 


oceeptioiis,)  and  closed  all  the  outlets,  wit)i 
the  expectation  that  the  river  would  enlarg* 
itself  sufficiently  to  cany  off  all  the  water; 
From  ten  to  fifteen  years  have  failed  U>  ao- 
complish  this  t  it  is  true,  the  river  is*  mndi 
larger  dian  it  was,  but  it  is  not  half  large 
enough  yet  Bayou  Pierre  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  by  Red  River, 
between  same  points,  and,  as  is  the  east 
with  both  sides  of  tbe  valley,  is  much  lower 
than  the  river. 

Had  the  raft  not  been  touched,  one  half 
die  amount  expended  upon  it  would  have 
opened  Bayou  Pierre,  and  made  it  Red 
River.  Had  this  been  done,  all  the  lands  to 
the  east,  comprising  the  whole  valley,  would 
have  been  reclaimed.  Had  all  the  large 
bends  been  cut  off,  instead  of  going  round 
them,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient current  to  cutout  Red  River  and  make 
it  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  wa- 
ter. As  it  is,  the  water  naturally  takes  ^ 
nearest  route  through  the  lowlands  on  th« 
east  and  west — on  the  east,  through  Willow 
Chute,  Williams'  Bayou,  Benoit's  Bayou» 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  into  Bodeau,  Red 
Chute,  Flatte  River,  &c.,  and  through  Loggy 
and  Cashatta  back  into  Red  River;  on  the 
west,  through  the  head  of  Bayou  Pierre,  An. 
derson's  Bayou,  Sand  Beach  River,  Tones' 
Bayou,  Pascagoula,  Prairie  River,  Grand 
Bayou,  ftc,  into  Bayou  Pierre,  and  through 
Bayou  Wiiisey  and  the  different  mouths  of 
Bayou  Pierre,  back  into  Red  Riter.  The 
water  is  so  divided  that  it  fails  to  make 
either  route  largp  enough,  and  in  conse- 
quence but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  tha 
immediate  banks  of  Red  River  is  susoepd- 
ble  of  cultivation. 

As  it  would  be  at  the  present  raft,  wis  it 
now,  below  Shreveport.  Within  fifty  miles 
of  Shreveport  the  water  is  abandoning  Red 
River,  notwithstanding  that  the  raft  was  re- 
moved and  the  lateral  outlets  closed.  I  go 
much  farther,  and  assert  (what  will  appear 
strange  to  many,  and  unwortliy  of  belief,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  actual  obser- 
vation that  nothing  but  extensive  cuts-off 
will  prevent  nine  tenths  of  the  water  in  Red 
River  from'  passing  into  Bayou  Pierre,  and 
ruining  low  water  navigation  within  a  few 
years. 

Red  River  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
from  snags,  and  all  timber  growing  beneath 
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ilB  btkB  eat  dose  to  tfae  grovad  awl  ialo 
ikovtpMoet,  from  the  foot  oT  the  raft  to  Ae 
MiwitsippL  A  caiud  or  cbumel  thoold  be 
oat  fii^  feet  wide  throagh  the  fmlU  at  Alez- 
ndrta;  and  all  the  watert  thrown  into  said 
Ohaimel  by  walls  laid  in  cement,  upon  the 
ffseks  across  the  balance  of  the  rirer. 

Two  hnodred  thonsand  dollars  would  be 
■•oesaary  for  the  completion  of  all  the  works 
reooaunendedr  bat  still,  should  the  contem- 
plated appropriation  of  eighty  thousand  by 
tke  United  States  be  made,  tLndJmdiciovBly 
expended  in  the  vicinity  of  the  raft  and 
above,  a  good  navigation  can  be  given  to 
apperKed  River. 

The  last  appropriation  was  utterly  thrown 
away.     The  raft  was  re-formed  in  three 
I  after  its  removal,  and  the  river  below 
irly  ruined  by  snags  from  tha  said  raft. 
G.  W.  R.  Batlit, 

A$9i$UuU  State  Effgineer. 


some  rtepODsibfHty  in  it;- 
stands  out,  that  it  has  crept  op  from  oKbM 
and  fihh  to  the  topmost  column  of  the  mo- 
tional tera^e,  and  sits  chuckingly  tiwra* 
with  its  dire  fangs  fixed  i&  the  very  Tilals  of 
the  republic. 

There  are  two  dnngs  npon  wUch  the 
whole  Booth  seems  now  agreed,  at  one  ^mam, 
whatever  minor  points  may  separate  us^-* 
and  these  are,  that  grievotu  vrtmg*  ham 
betn  done,  at  wU  at  gratniUmt  intmlit 
offered  ut,  by  the  free  Statet  of  the  Nofik, 
and  the  Congrets  of  the  Union,  and  <M 
the  eup  of  forbearance  ^r  endurance  it  to 
fvU  that  a  tingle  drop  thall  make  it  over- 
flow.  This  is  substantially  the  positfcm» 
though  weakened  by  other  declarations, 
taken  even  at  the  '*  Great  Union  Meeting^ 
held  in  December  in  New-Orleans,  a  city 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  through- 
out the  South  lukewarm  in  the  cause  whidi 
has  united  her  people  togeihcr. 

The  evp  of  endurance  itfuU  f  Are  we 
in  earnest,  men  of  the  South,  in  this  deda- 
ration,  and  do  we  realize  in  all  its  force  how 
orach  is  involved  in  it?  Is  thit  the  South- 
ern platform  f  Thank  God  if  we  had  such 
a  platform  to  stand  upon  and  unite  togedier 
upon,  we  could  then  be  respectable,  could 
be  feared,  coold  present  an  unbroken  pha- 
lanx to  the  invader,  and  bid  him  move,  and 
die. 

A  tlVaLS  DROP  HOB1 1 

Are  we  satisfied  by  the  past,  fellow  dti* 
zens-^y  the  resolves  of  public  meetings  and 
of  State  Legislatures  of  the  North ;  by  the 
tone  of  sentiment  which  is  marked  in  its 
press,  and  is  heard  everywhere,  even  in  the 
highest  circles,  among  its  people;  by  its 
growing  majorities,  flushed  with  success  and 
victory  T  Are  we  justified  in  believing,  or 
even  in  hoping,  that  the  remaining  drop  will 
not  be  poured  out  to  swell  over  «iie  already 
brimming  cop  7 

We  would  not  be  alarmists,  nor  so  pas- 
sionate as  to  refuse  an  ear  to  reason,  when  it 
is  offered ;  bnt  in  God's  name,  let  us  not  be 
lulled  too  easily  into  securi^,  where  so 
much  of  honor,  and  liberty,  and  existence, 
are  at  stake. 

If  we  could  see  it  written  upon  the  vault 
of  heaven,  by  the  hand  of  an  archangel,  or  if 
a  reveladon  were  made  to  us  as  indispu- 


4— THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

When  we  warned  the  South  in  our  July 
anmber,  last  year,  that  the  time  had  come  to 
fight  up  the  torches  of  industry  throughout 
her  limits,  we  were  denounced  by  many 
leading  Southern  presses  as  recreant  to  the 
dnties  of  our  post,  and  told  in  emphatic 
terms  that  the  torches  that  would  be  lit  up 
vrould  very  likely  be  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent character. 

For  many  years— it  pains  ns  to  say  it— we 
have  been  unable  to  contemplate,  without  a 
feeling  of  gloom  and  despondency,  the  future 
of  a  eonfederacy,  vrhich,  springing  fVom  the 
throes  of  a  revolution,  grew  up  to  virealth, 
and  power,  and  opulence,  in  t^e  memory  of 
living  men,  without  a  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  concealed  and  creep- 
ing wonn  insidiously  working  its  way  into 
d»e  core  of  the  towering  and  gigantic  oak 
ttkb  hectic  flush  deepening  and  fading  upon 
the  eheek  of  beauty,  and  manhood,  and 
strength,  famished  but  inapt  parallels  of 
the  "threatening  death"  that  lurked  hide 
ously  at  the  heart  of  all  diis  prosperity  and 
power— 

**  Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting." 

It  matten  not  how  this  fell  hydra  has  been 
engendered,  who  firet  nuraed  its  being,  or 
whether,  as  is  tMeited,  the  South  has  had '  table  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that,  sated 
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vithfiMWt  Tictoriet,  dio  free  States  of  the 
Horth  were  now  disposed  60  paaae,  and  for- 
enr  arrest  the  hand  of  aggression,  we  should 
bail  the  Union  again  with  exultation,  as  our 
fiithers  hailed  it,  and,  burying  the  remena- 
braDoe  of  all  our  grierances,  dire  as  they 
Wve  been,  shake  hands  in  feUowship.^d 
Aoat  heartfelt  hosannas  to  it»  perpetuity. 

But  alas  fi»r  us,  we  are  so  constituted  as 
not  ID  be  satisfied  with  the  e^ideaces  many 
of  oar  best  friends  are  relying  upon,  that  the 
danger  is  orer,  that  the  hatchet  is  boned, 
peace  proclaimed,  and  the  Sooih  called  upon 
only  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  at  her 
great  salvation. 

At  least,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
doin  and  discretion  to  guard  against  thepos- 
mbiHty  of  future  dangers,  or  to  prepare  to 
meet  them,  should  they  be  precipitated  upon 
OS  in  apite  of  all  our  efibrts  and  our  hopesr 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  South  to  save  the 
Union,  but  it  will  require  her  united  and 
emceritsd  action  to  do  it  We  tberefore 
favor,— 

1.  A  Southern  Convenlum—^t  Coaren- 
tioa  of  the  wbole  of  the  slave  States,  in 
which,  disregarding  all  points  of  difference, 
it  shall  be  laid  down  in  distinct  and  unmis 
tskedde  terms,  what  will  constitute,  in  ^ 
judgment  of  (zA  of  them,  a  ground  for  re- 
$i$taneef  at  for  the  establishment,  should 
necessity  demand  even  that  extreme,  of  a 
separate  Oonfederation.  This  fixed — and 
^ere  would  assuredly  be  little  difficulty  in 
doing  it— it  would  be  the  duty,  perhaps, 
of  those  Butes  who  are  already  insisting 
upon  action,  to  yield  their  own  preferencesi 
6or  the  general  good  of  the  South.  Common 
iatererts  and  common  dangers  should  unite 
us,  ax)d  upon  this  platform  we  would  be  ir- 
resistible. We  believe  that  the  South  can 
be  united  now,  and  that  a  Conv«ation  of  our 
States  win  resolve  unanimously,  and  with 
enthusiasm,  that  with  a  single  move  more 
upon  the  part  of  the  North,  the  "  Eubioon" 
will  be  passed  forever.  This  combined 
actioo  seems  to  us  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
efiecttve,  however  high  our  admiration  and 
ngard  for  those  gallant  States  who  are  now 
disposed,  solitary  and  alone,  to  strike  for 
their  rights,  and  leap,  Cortius-like,  into  the 
yawning  chasm. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  not  ex- 
actly like  that  of  Nashville,  which  repre- 


sented but  a  few  States,  bit  poe  of  oi/  #&f 
Souths  elected  by  the  people,  and  chained/       / 
to  demand,  like  the  Barons  of  &unniiigmeadj    y 
the  great  charter  of  their  liberties,  or,  liksi 
the  Parliament  of  England,  their  HU  q^ 
itialteTiable  rights. 

Perhaps  this  Convention  may  save  the 
Uuion,  and  perpetuate  it  We  think  it  wilL 
At  all  events,  such  a  Convention  could  not 
endanger  the  Union,  unless  its  further  pre- 
servation would  be  a  crime. 

2.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  Southern  Mer- 
eantiU  Convention,  as  a  present  proper 
means  of  strengthening  the  Booth  and  ena- 
bling her  to  retain  at  home  the  millions  of 
wealth  now  contributed  to  the  North,  l^ 
building  our  own  ships  and  conducting  our 
own  trade  with  foreign  powers,  and  real- 
izing all  of  the  immense  benefiu  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  There  has  sever  been  any 
good  reason  for  our  subserviency  in  this 
particular,  and  there  cannot  be  now,  when 
our  favors  are  received  with  systematic 
abuse.  We  are  glad  to  hail  already  a 
movement  in  this  .behalf  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

3.  We  propose,  too,  a  Southern  Manu- 
faeturing  Convention,  and  that  we  agree  to 
manuiacture  at  home  every  bale  of  cotton 
that  we  eventually  consume,  and  pay  no 
more  tribute  to  Northern  looms.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  South,  if  she  pleases,  to  hush 
the  sound  of  every  spindle  in  New-England; 
and  if  she  has  the  power,  should  she  be  so 
merciful  as  not  to  use  it  7  Much  cause  hat 
she,  indeed,  for  forbearance ! 

4.  We  are  for  diversifying  in  every  way 
our  industry,  and  sending  out  of  our  limita 
for  nothing  that  we  can  make  within  them. 
Has  the  North  iron,  and  coal,  and  granite, 
marble  and  other  minerals  7  So  have  we,  in 
bountiful  profiuieu,  needing  but  the  williiig 
hand  to  develope  diem.  Let  us  build  rail- 
roads and  plank  roads,  and  invest  in  them 
our  surplus  capital,  and  foster  such  improve- 
ments in  spite  of  every  discouragement 

5.  Let  our  people  cease  their  annual  mi- 
grations to  the  North,  in  which  they  squander 
millions,  which,  if  retained  at  home,  would 
give  new  lifo  to  every  branch  of  domestie 
employment  with  us.  We  have  watering 
places  that  need  but  faehion  to  make  diem 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Saratoga  or  Cape 
liaj.withBDteofthairdisadvaiatifea.   Owe 
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cbildreii  ihoald  be  educated  at  home;  yet 
a;t  this  moment  there  are  thoasands  of  Soudi- 
era  yonth  rejoicing  at  Cambridge,  or  Yale, 
or  Amherst,  and  similar  institutions,  whilst 
oar  own  Colleges  and  Universities  have  but 
ft  stagnant  life.  We  should  encourage  oar 
own  literature,  as  well  as  educate  our  child- 
ren. A  Southern  periodical  or  a  Southern 
book  is  a  rara  avis,  whilst  every  shelf  or  ta- 
ble at  the  South  groans  under  the  product  of 
Northern  brains.  Gkxxl  this  product  may 
be — but  is  there  nothing  good,  fellow  citi- 
sens,  except  beyond  the  limits  of  Nazareth  ? 

Thus  much  we  have  written,  though  hastily 
and  disjointedly,  without,  as  we  think,  gofng 
a  step  beyond  what  every  true  friend  of  the 
South,  whatever  his  other  views,  will  regard 
as  orthodox,  and  as  demanded  by  a  proper 
regard  for  the  future  welfare  and  safety  of 
our  people.  We  have  spoken  sober  truths, 
without  prejudice  or  passion,  and  intreat  for 
them  a  patient  hearing. 

Individually  we  might  have  gone  much 
fkrther  in  counselling  action,  had  our  sense 
of  past  wrongs  and  hopelessness  of  future 
rights  been  allowed  to  influence  us  entirely. 
We  honestly  differ  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters from  our  friends,  who  appear  to  be  in 
aii  immense  majority  throughput  the  South, 
and  the  heart  of  true  patriotism  will  make 
many  concessions. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  our  pre- 
sent paper,  after  making  several  extracts 
from  pamphlets  on  the  table  before  us  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  present  troubled  state 
of  things  at  the  South.  Though  we  may  not 
agree  always  with  the  authors  in  opinion, 
there  are  many  sotmd  truths  expressed  by 
them,  which  should  be  proclaimed  throughout 
ftU  our  Hmits. 

POWIB  AMD  RtSOURCIf  OP  THS  SOUTH. 

We  abstract  the  following  from  the  very 
able  address  of  John  Townsend,  Esq.,  in 
which  he  exhausu  the  subjects  of  Northern 
aggression  and  Southern  power  of  resistance, 
should  that  evil  day,  which  Qod  forbid,  ever 
be  forced  upon  us : — 

In  order  to  understand  the  abundant  re- 
•ources  of  the  Southern  States,  towards  be- 
eoqpng  a  great,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation,  capable  ot  protecting  herself  m»i  all 
aggression  from  abroad,  or  at  home ;  and  of 
becoming  wealthy  and  prosperous  to  a  de- 
gree heraiofore  seldom  anjc^ed  by  any  peo- 


pie ;  examine  first,  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  induk;e  in  certain  consider^ 
ations,  which  obTiousIy  present  themselTot* 
but  which  the  occasion  will  allow  us,  only 
verv  briefly  to  glance  at. 

Beginning  at  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
ffo  up  that  bay  until  we  reach  the  Soudiem 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Pursue  that 
boundary  west,  to  the  Ohio  river ;  dien 
down  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  then  up  that  river  to  the  northern 
bounaarv  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  Uien 
around  tne  northern  and  the  western  bound- 
ary of  that  State,  to  the  line  of  36<>  3(y ; 
thence  west  on  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  until  it  strikes  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  BUo  Grande ;  then  down 
that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  thence, 
around  to  the  Atlantic.  Within  these  bound- 
aries  we  have  **  The  Southern  United  States 
of  North  America," — as  magnificent  a  coon- 
try  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon ;  solid,  com- 
Sact,  and  self-supporting  for  all  purposes  of 
efenoe, — ^with  noble  nvers,  a  nertile  sofl,  • 
ffreat  mineral  resoiurces,  a  genial  climatiB, 
for  all  purposes  of  aspiculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce ;  ana  with  a  population  at  this 
time,  of  about  6,000,000  whites, — a  hardy 
race,  enterprising,  conra^ous,  intelligent, 
and  generoi^s;  but  unhappily  for  themselves, 
too  confiding  in  those  who  are  lulling  them 
into  security,  to  betray  and  then  ruin  them. 
These  States  also  possess  a  black  population 
of  about  3,000,000, — a  docile,  obedient,  or- 
derly, abd  athletic  people ; — ^when  let  alone, 
happy,  contented,  and  attached  to  their  own- 
ers *,  and  with  their  labor  directed  by  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  white  race,  and 
aiaed  by  their  capital,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  profitable  classes  of  labor- 
ers in  ^e  world. 

Examining  these  States  next,  in  their  ca^ 
pabilides  to  afford  sustenance  and  wealth  to 
man ;  we  find  them  prod  ucing  a  superabund- 
ance of  meats,  and  fruits,  and  ^ins  and 
roou;  and  vieldin^  for  a  large  export,  tha 
most  valuable  agncultural  staples  that  the 
world  knows : — staples  which  brine  millions 
of  people,  in  other  nations,  dependent  upon 
them  tor  the  raw  material ;  upon  which  again 
depend  the  manufactures  and  the  commerce 
of  those  nations.  The  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  other  articles  exported  from  those 
States,  amount  to  over  $95,000,000,  annnallT, 
besides  what  are  kept  bade,  and  used  freely 
for  their  own  comforts,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  This  afibrds,  not  only  a  very  large  in- 
come to  the  inhabitants,  but  as  imporU  are 
in  proportion  to  exports,  and  the  revenue  of 
a  nation  in  proportion  to  its  imports,  it  will 
afford,  at  a  moderate  tariff  of  duties,  an  over- 
flowing treasury,  which  will  enable  the 
Southern  United  States  to  do,  (what  has 
heretofore  been  denied  them,)  and  that  is, 
by  expending  within  themselves,  and  for 
their  own  benefit,  those  immense  sums  which 
have  been  hitherto  extorted  from  them,  and 
squandered  elsewhere,  amply  to  fortify  them- 
selves, and  develope  their  own  mighty,  but 
dormant  resources.    How  different  will  b« 
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I  io  the  whole  South,  when 
tfa&B  tide  of  wealtfi  is  dammed  up  within  our 
own  borders,  and  made  to  roll  Deck  among 
oar  own  people;  and  when  our  immense 
capital  is  employed  by  our  own  merchants  in 
establishing  a  direct  trade,  between  our  own 
Southern  ports,  and  our  customers  all  over 
the  world.  Then  every  vulnerable  point 
will  be  protected  bv  an  ample  fortification ; 
then  every  suitable  harbor  will  have  its 
well  appointed  dock-yard,  and  our  navy  will 
soon  rank  with  the  proudest  Then  evety 
river,  harbor,  channel,  or  bank,  will  be  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  out  for  the  securi^  of 
our  commerce.  Then,  when  we  have  our 
own  and  it  is  tpent  among  ourtehes,  will 
the  unaccustomed  nourishment  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  and  its  vivifying 
.influence  be  felt  in  every  pore.  The  arts 
will  revive,  manufactures  will  spring  up 
around  us  ;  our  agriculture  will  rear  its 
drooping  head,  our  commerce  will  expand ; 
mechanic  labor,  meeting  with  ample  rewards, 
will  pour  in  upon  us,  and  emigration,  no  longer 
discouraged  ov  the  uninviting  a^>ect  of  our 
country,  will  flock  to  our  shores.  And  then, 
as  the  consequence  of  all  these  things,  will 
we  exhibit  to  mankind,  a  refutation  of  the  ca- 
lumny of  our  enemies,  which  attributes  the 
impoverished  condition  of  things  at  the  South 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  among  us,  and  not 
lather  to  the  systematic  robbery  of  our  Na- 
tional Lepslature,  (where  we  are  in  hopeless 
miiu>rity.)  by  which  the  immense  revenues 
drawn  annually  from  Southern  labor,  is  dis- 
bursed almost  entirely  at  the  North,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  labor  of  that  section. 

WXiJ.TR  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

We  take  this  irom  an  admirable  address 
delivered  by  Wsl  B.  Martin,  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  Fort  Moultrie. 
This  address  is  so  interesting  in  many  par- 
ticulazB,  that  we  shall  hereafter  baveoccasion 
to  extract  more  largely  from  it : 

The  crop  of  the  whole  world  cannot  be 
accuratelv  estimated,  for  want  of  correct  ac- 
counts or  the  quanti^  consumed  in  India, 
and  exported  thence  to  China.    We  may, 

Sf  approximation,  however,  arrive  at  a  con- 
uston  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  views. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the 
years  1846, 1847, 1848,*  and  1849.  reached 
11 ,502,000  ba^  of  300  lbs.,  which,  at  the 
average  of  prices  for  these  yean,  8|  cents,t 
was  worth  $293^301,000.  The  production 
of  cotton  in  Uie  United  States  commenced  in 
1790,  and  in  the  next  year  only  81  bales  were 
ezpOTted,  and  yet  of  1 1,502,000  above  stated, 
8,922,000  went  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  which  at  die  same  price,  (8|  cts.,) 


'Compiled  from  tables  of  CoUman  and  StoW 
tsrfoht. 

t  The  average  is  uude  from  reports  to  the 
Pmslaa  goveranMnt  by  the  Consul  at  Charles- 


is  worth  #227,5n,000.  So  that  in  quantity 
the  production  of  the  South  is  as  8,922,000 
to  11,502,000  and  the  value  is  as  •227,511,000 
to  •293,301,000,  and  thus  we  see  that  we 
produce  more  than  three  fourths  in  quanti^ 
and  value  of  this  great  staple.  If  the  una*>  ' 
certained  quantity  consumed  in  India  and 
exported  thence  to  China,  which  is  inferior 
in  staple  to  ours,  is  set  ofl*  against  the  quan- 
tity ot  our  cotton  consumea  in  the  United 
States,  (which  I  have  not  added  to  the  com- 
putation,! the  result,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
oe  varieo. 

Let  US  look  at  this  question  in  another 
point  of  view.  The  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1823,  was  only  509.158,  and  yet  the 
crop  of  the  year  1848-9  had  reached,  2,728,- 
596,  more  tnan  five  times  as  great  in  1848  as 
it  was  in  1823,  twenty-six  years  before.  This 
was  worth,  at  last  year's  price,  (10  cents,) 
81,871,000.  Deductmg  518,039  as  the  quan- 
ti^  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  for  exportation,  2,227,- 
844  bales,  which  at  10  cents,  (a 

low  estimate,)  is  worth •66,825.320 

If  to  this  be  added  the  other  do- 
mestic productions  of  the  South  32,674,176 

The  whole  value  for  southern  ex- 
ports for  1849.  will  be •99,500,000 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
domesdc  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  that  year, 

which  was..... •131,710,081 

And  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  whole  domestic 
export  from  the  North,  for  tj^ 

same  year,  which  wasi •32,210,081 

The  remarkable  fact  is  also  shown  that  the 
domestic  exports  of  the  South,  exclusive  of 
cotton,  her  great  staple^  is  •32,674,176, 
while  all  the  exports  from  the  North  are 
•32,210,081,  leavbff  the  value  of  her  cotton 
over  and  above.  The  fact  that  the  North 
consumes  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  cotton, 
while  four-fifths  find  so  read v  a  market  on 
our  wharves,  is  significant  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Souik ;  and  the  North  might 
well  be  reminded  by  her  receiving  all  her 
supply  of  raw  material  from  us,  and  send- 
ing It  again  to  us  in  her  manufactured  goods, 
(even  if  less  keen-sighted  than  our  Northern- 
ers are  reputed  to  m,)  how  dangeious  is  the 
policy  of  converting  an  ally  inld  an  enemy, 
and  a  customer  into  a  rival. 

THE  BLSSSmOS  OF  THE  UNION. 
We  give  this  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Grayscm,  Collector  of  Charles- 
ton, to  Qovemor  Seabrook,  as  showing  the 
other  side  of  the  question ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Grayson,  in  many  parts  of 
his  letter,  surrenders  every  thing  which  has 
ever  been  considered  worthy  of  conteudiilg 


X  Reports  of  Seerelary  of  Tn&mrj. 
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fbr  the  Sooth.    It  is  ever  thus  that  one  ex 
Ireme  will  engender  the  other  t 

**  They  ask  as  wiA  astonishment,  what  is 
kyou  propose  to  destroy  t  Is  it  the  confede- 
racy vmicn  for  sixty  years  has  secured  nn- 
^isturbed  internal  peace  to  a  continent — 
which  has  conferred  nnezampled  prosperity 
on  the  people  of  North  Amenca-^ which  has 
enlarged  their  limits  fVom  the  Blississippi  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  increued  the  num- 
ber of  their  states  from  thirteen  to  thirty- 
one — which  establishes  in  this  immense 
region  the  same  laws,  gives  it  the  same  lan- 
guage and  literature,  imparts  to  it  the  bles- 
sings of  unlimited  free- trade,  and  unrestrict- 
ed social  intercourse,  and  enables  it  to  carry 
on,  in  unbroken  links,  from  state  to  state, 
every  kind  of  internal  improvement,  by 
wiricn  that  trade  and  intercourse  may  be 
made  more  profitable  and  easy  7  It  is  Union, 
which  has  imparted  to  the  American  people 
tiie  stren^  and  influence  of  a  great  nation. 
It  is  Union,  which  has  made  their  voice 
potential  amon^  the  strongest  of  the  eartli. 
It  is  by  the  Union  only,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  foreign  ag^ssion  from 
whatever  quarter.  Who  are  indiflferent  to 
the  advantages  of  the  commerce,  or  would 
l^tly  challenge  the  hostile  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  United  States  ?  Shall  we  from  this 
eondidon,  reduce  ourselves  to  that  of  sepa- 
rate and  feeble  communidest  The  fables 
of  oor  childhood  would  rebuke  our  rashness, 
and  teach  us  the  strength  of  Union,  and  the 
weakness  of  dissension  and  separation. 

**  Let  us  reflect  on  these  effects  of  the  con- 
federacy more  minutely.  To  the  Southern 
man— the  advocate  of  free-trade — what  can 
be  more  imposing  than  the  condition  of  a 
great  continent  more  than  equal  in  extent  to 
ul  Europe,  enjoying  within  itself  the  most , 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse ; 
BO  duties,  no  passports,  no  hindrance  of  any 
kind  ?  Every  man  goes  where  he  pleases ; 
sells  and  buys  what  he  pleases ;  establishes 
his  hoosehoui  in  any  state  of  the  thirty-one, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  na- 
tive eitizen  of  each  state,  without  any  of  the 
smallest  interference  of  poKce,  spy  or  cus- 
tom-house regulations.  Nothing  like  it  ex- 
ists, or  ever  h»i8  existed  on  earth.  In  Europe, 
you  are  stopped  on  the  frontiers  of  every 
state.  Your  bag^e  must  be  rummaged, 
your  passports  vised.  In  every  petty  prin- 
cipality, you  are  exposed  to  the  insolence 
and  ignorance  of  the  government  oflicials. 
New  duties  on  goods,  new  examinations  of 
persons,  new  difficulties  of  every  sort  await 
you  at  every  step.  What  a  contrast  this 
to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  intercourse  T  to 
t)ie  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  the 
confederacy,  and  the  confederacy  alone,  se- 
cures to  the  American  citizen  throughout 
his  immense  country  ?  And  if  these  effects  of 
the  confederacy  be  admirable  now,  what  will 
they  be  when  the  population  and  wealth  of 
^e  country  are  increased  a  thonsand-fbld  f " 


(ions  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Graysoa,  u^ 
also  from  the  very  able  answer  to  it  wfaiah  . 
has  been  published,  as  well  as  from  die 
oration  by  our  friend  William  H.  Treseot, 
enUtled  the  "  Position  and  Coarse  of  the 
Sooth;"  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Garnet,  of 
Virginia ;  the  comprehensive  treatise  "  On 
Slavery,  and  Southern  Bights  and  B«a»- 
dies,"  by  Edward  B.Bi7an,&c.  We  shall  be 
impartial  in  presenting  both  sides,  reserving 
our  own  opinion,  and  leaving  the  reeder  to 
form  his.  We  take  the  following  somoMtfy 
from  the  Essay  of  Thornton  Stringfellow, 
entitled,  *'  A  Brief  Examination  of  Scriptoic 
Testimony  on  the  Institntion  of  Slavery  ^ 

THt  BIBLE  AROimXNT  FOR  SLATKET. 

My  reader  will  remember  that  the  sal:geet 
in  dispute  is,  whether  involuntary  and  here- 
ditary slavcrv  was  ever  lawful  in  the  sight 
of  Godj  the  Bible  being  Jndge  1 

1.  I  have  shown  by  the  Bible  that  Ged 
decreed  this  relation  'oetween  the  posteri^ 
of  Canaan  and  the  posterity  of  Shem  ana 
Japheth. 

fi.  I  have  shown  that  God  executed  tM 
decree  by  aiding  the  posterity  of  Shem  fAt 
a  time  when  "  diey  were  holiness  to  toe 
Lord,")  to  enslave  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
in  the  days  of  Joshua. 

3.  I  have  shown  that  when  God  ratified 
the  covenant  of  promise  with  Abraham,  ha 
recognized  Abraham  as  the  owner  of  slaves 
he  had  bought  with  his  money  of  the  straii|;er, 
and  recorded  his  approbation  of  the  relation, 
by  commanding  Abraham  to  circumcise 
them. 

4.  I  have  shown  that  when  he  took  Abra- 
ham's posterity  bv  the  hand  in  Egypt,  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  he  publicly  ap- 
probated  the  some  relation,  by  permitting 
every  slave  they  had  bought  with  their 
money  to  eat  the  passover,  wnile  he  refused 
the  same  privilege  to  their  AtVed  servants. 

5.  I  have  shown  that  God,  as  their  natioa- 
al  law-giver,  ordained  by  express  statute, 
tiiat  they  should  buy  slaves  of  the  iiatioiM 
around  then,  (the  seven  devoted  nations 
excepted,!  anid  that  these  slaves  and  their 
increase  snoold  be  a  perpetual  inheritance  to 
their  children. 

6.  I  have  shown  that  God  ordained  slavery 
by  law  for  their  captives  taken  in  war,  while 
be  guarantied  a  successful  issue  to  their 
wars,  so  long  as  they  obeyed  him. 

7.  I  have  shown  tuat  when  Jesus  ordered 
his  Gospel  to  be  published  through  the 
world,  the  relation  ot  master  and  slave  exist- 
ed by  law  in  every  province  and  family  of 
die  Roman  Empire,  as  it  had  done  in  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  for  fifVeen  hundred 
years. 

8.  I  have  shown  that  Jesus  ordained,  that 


In  omr  next  we  shall  fomish  more  qoota- )  die  legislative  authority,  which  created  Am 
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rriation  in  that  empire,  sboold  be  obeyed  and 
honored  as  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  at  all 
fOTemments  are  declared  to  be. 

9.  I  have  shown  that  Jesns  has  prescribed 
ibe  nratual  duties  of  this   relation  in  this 


10.  And  lastly,  I  have  shown,  that  in  an  of  the  Gospel  dispensstion. 


attempt  by  his  professed  followers  to  disturb 
this  relation  in  the  Apostolic  charches,  Jesnt 
orders  Uiat  fellowship  shall  be  disclaimed 
with  all  soch  disciples,  as  seditious  persons-^- 
whose  conduct  was  not  only  dangerous  to  the 
state,  but  deetmctive  to  the  true  chsraciM 


UTE  BOOKS  AND  PEBI0DICAL8. 


1.— BmioFE,  Past  and  Preskmt. 
A  Comprehensive  Manual  of  European 
Geography  and  History,  with  separate  de- 
aariptions  and  statistics  of  each  Slate,  and  a 
Of^iooa  Index— by  Francis  H.  Ungewit;^ 
ter,  LL.  D.  New- York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 
New-Orleans:  J.  B.  SteeL  1830.  The 
anthor  of  this  admirable  work  has  prepared 
several  extensive  geo^aphical  works  which 
have  been  published  in  Germany.  He  has 
toavelled  extensively,  and  collected  on  the 
not  most  of  the  inlbrmation  here  embodied. 
Vl(ty-B\x  Europeso  states  are  included,  and 
the  order  of  discussing  them  has  beeu,  firstly, 
area  and  population,  surface,  soil,  natu- 
ral products,  manufactures,  commerce  and 
trade,  public  finances,  form  of  government, 
sttengtb  of  the  army,  and,  with  maritime 
states,  of  the  navy ;  secondly,  the  history ; 
and  third,  the  topography  of  the  state.  W  e 
shall  refer  again  to  this  volume,  and  mean- 
while recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
Bost  invaluable  work. 

2.— Whiti's  Statistics  of  Georgia. 

This  volume  we  have  elaborately  review- 
ed in  another  place,  and  shall  continue  to 


3. — Grabamiis,  or  Youth  Ajn>  Manhood. 

By  the  author  of  **  Talbot  and  Vernon." 
New- York:  Baker  &  Scribner.  We  are 
indebted  to  Thomas  L.  White,  53  Canal 
street,  for  this  interesting  volume,  which  we 
have  once  before  notice<L  The  author  says, 
in  his  preface : 

*^  To  those  who  object  to  the  character  I 
hare  here  drawn  of  Simon  Bolivar,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  best 
information  I  can  get.  I  would  be  sorry  to 
pall  down,  or  to  attempt  to  pull  down,  any 
■ero  rightfully  enthroned;  out  every  im- 
postor, while  he  is  believed,  robs  some  true 
nan  of  his  due  meed  of  praise." 

Mr.  White,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  has 
an  assortment  of  valuable  works  on  hand,  of 
every  kind,  such  as  New-Orleans  hss  sel 
dom  seen  before. 

4«^-Historicat.  Collections  or  Louis- 
iana, 
Sminracing  translations  of  maiiy  rare  and 
valuable  documents,  relating  to  the  natural, 
civil  and  political  history  of  Aat  State,  com- 
piled with  historical  and  biographical  notes,, 
aad  an  introdnction  by  B.  F.  French,  mem- 


ber of  the  Louiriana  Historical  Society,  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  Science,  Honorary  member  of  dia 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  &e.  ^te* 
Part  3d.  Plnladelpbia :  Daniels  Jt  Smith. 
New-Orleans :  B.  M.  Norman.    18S0. 

We  have  given  the  full  title  ofthis  praia^i 
worthy  contribution  of  our  fellow  citixenv 
Mr.  French,  to  the  Historical  literatore  of 
our  State.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  first 
part  was  published*  containing  many  inte- 
resting documents  bearing  upon  the  earlr 
history  of  the  State ;  and  the  3d  part  will 
be  soon  put  to  press,  should  there  be  suffi- 
cient encoufagement  offered  to  the  present 
issue,  and  will  contain  La  Harpe's  celebra- 
ted journal,  translated,  an  account  of  Louis- 
iana about  1760,  an  account  of  the  Notches 
war,  &c.  ice 

Part  2d  contains : 

1.  An  account  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society ;  being  a  description  of  its  origin  and 
history,  its  constitutitm,  members,  proceed- 
ings, correspondences.  &c..  vrith  some  ao* 
count  of  the  researches  by  John  Perkins  in 
Europe,  and  by  Senor  Gayangos  in  Spain. 

2.  Judge  Ballard  on  the  death  of^Jndgt 
Martin. 

3.  Forstall's  Digest  of  all  the  French  par 
pers  in  relation  to  Louisiana.  This  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 

4.  An  original  Letter  of  Hernando  de 
Soto. 

5.  A  recently  discovered  Manuscript  in 
relation  to  De  Soto. 

6.  A  gentleman  of  Elvas'  accoont  of  De 
Soto's  Expedition. 

7.  Daniel  Coxe's  account  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  and  Carolina. 

8.  Marquette  and  Joliet's  Voyage. 

9.  A  very  ancient  and  curious  Map  of 
Louisiana. 

Each  of  these  parts  of  Mr.  French's  col- 
lections are  distinct  and  independent  vrf- 
umes,  and  we  trust  that  the  fomall  edition 
which  has  been  printed  of  the  2d,  will  be 
immediately  exhausted  by  orders  from  every 
portion  of  the  State.  The  price  is  very 
reasonable,  and  the  book  may  be  had  at 
Norman. 

5.— The  New-Ojilsans  Book. 
This  is  an  elegant  volume,  illustrated  and 
gilded,  and  admirably  suited  for  presentataon 
mthe  holiday  times.  It  conums  eatraefts 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  a  few  copies  yet  Bsmain  atfilMl^a, 
Norman's,  and  at  onr  office. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 


Wx  hare  received  the  following  articles^ 
but  too  late  for  insertioii  in  the  present  num- 
ber. They  will  havd  a  prominent  place  in 
February: 

1.  Dwersitv  qfthe  Human  Race,  by  Dr. 
Jt  C  N<Uty  o/Mobiie.-^ThiB  elaborate  paper, 
which  reviews  with  a  master-hand  the  late 
work  by  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  upon 
the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  we  re- 
gret cannot  have  a  place  in  the  present 
number.  Few  men  in  the  country  are  so 
able  to  discuss  this  subiect  as  Drs.  Bachman, 
^  Morton,  and  Nott,  and  the  world  will  be  much 
indebted  for  their  scientific  labors.  In  re- 
gard to  what  we  have  previously  published 
upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Nott,  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  the  West  has  lately 
written  us: 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  are  bringing 
that  important  question,  *  is  the  African  and 
Caucasian  of  common  origin  t'  before  the 
public.  Had  it  only  been  mooted  ten  years 
^  ago,  and  as  well  undersood  as  I  am  pur- 
suaded  it  will  be  five  years  hence,  much  mis- 
chief and  disadvantage  to  the  South  would 
have  been  avoided.  Keep  it  up,  I  intreat 
you,  and  much  good  may  be  done." 

9.  Butler's  Review  of  ike  Spanish  par- 
ties in  the  West, — This  is  a  reolv  by  Dr.  Mo- 
nette,  author  of  the  History  ot  the  Voile  v  of 
the  MissiMippi,  to  an  attack  made  upon  nim 
last  summer,  through  the  pages  of  our  Re- 
view, by  Mann  Butler,  author  of  the  History 
of  Kentucky. 

3.  Sketchof  a  Proposed  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana^  ra  relation  to  guaroW 
the  Levees  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
waters,  by  Alfred  Stein,  of  Mobile. 

4.  Supposititious  Reviews,  by  James  W. 
Legare,  Esq. — {concluded.) 

5.  Bessemer's  Patent  Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Sugar,  with  engrav- 
ings.— Tms  is  an  elaborate  description  of  a 
patent,  we  will  publbh  in  our  next,  taken 
out  last  year  in  England,  for  a  Cane  Press 
of  great  power  and  etficiency,  and  of  which 
we  understand  Messrs.  Addison  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  have  been  appointed  agents.  The 
following  notice  of  it  is  taken  in  the  London 
Standard: 

iirrxRXSTiHo  to  sugar-planters. 

''This  morning  a  meeting  took  place  at 
Baxter-House,  Old  8t  Pancras-road,  to  wit- 
ness an  experiment,  the  result  of  Prince  Al- 
bert's offer  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  im- 
provement upon  sugar-cane  mills. 

**  The  meeting  consisted  of  a  strong  muster 
of  planters  from  the  West  India  Colonies, 
several  distinguished  scientific  men,  and  a 
q>ecial  deputation  from  the  Socie^  of  Arts. 

"  It  appears  that  the  most  improved  mode 
hitfaerto  used  fat  expressing  the  juice  fiom 


the  sugar-cane  is  an  arrangement  of  roUeis 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  through  the  for* 
mer  of  which  the  sugar-canes  pass,  and  the 
juice  is  abstracted,  but  from  the  porous  na* 
ture  of  the  cane  fibre  much  of  the  juice  is  re- 
absorbed  aAer  the  cane  has  passed  through 
the  rollers—the  practical  result  beine,  that 
the  most  improved  roller  machines  do  not 
produce  more  than  55  per  cenL  of  juices 
whereas  there  is  90  per  cent,  hi  the  canot 
evidently  leaving  great  room  for  improve- 
ment 

"The  necessary  preparations  having  been 
#nade,  the  engine  was  set  to  work  and  die 
first  experiment  made,  which  resulted  ia 
completely  extracting  the  juice  from  100  lbs. 
of  sugar-cane  in  63  seconds,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  an  exhibition  of  the  uttermost 
power  of  the  engine,  inasmuch  as  the  fourth 
tube,  being  out  of  workbff  order,  could  not 
be  used;  consequently,  only  three-fourths  of 
the  actual  power  was  exhibited.  The  second 
experiment  was  to  test  the  amount  of  juice 
the  engine  was  capable  of  abstracting  from  a 
oiven  amount  of  cane ;  this  was  also  per- 
formed under  somewhat  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  as  the  canes  having  been  cut 
upwards  of  four  months  since,  much  of  the 
iuice  had  evaporated.  Nevertheless,  the 
lowest  figures  that  could  be  placed  upon  the 
result  were  65J  per  cent — that  is  to  say, 
65|  lbs.  of  juice  was  extracted  from  100  lbs. 
of  cane,  leaving  but  litde  doubt  but  that,  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,  Uie  new 
engine  would  realize  75  or  80  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  the  present  average  or  55,  already 
mentioned— an  improvement,  when  examin- 
ed and  entered  into,  of  sreat  magnitude  and 
importance.  Besides  this,  it  was  distinct^ 
shown,  that  while  the  new  mode  of  pressure 
abstracted  so  completely  the  juice  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cane,  iu  knots  and  rind  were 
left  completely  untouched— «  most  important 
advantage,  as  it  is  there  that  the  green  wax 
and  other  objectionable  matters  are  cm- 
tained ;  and  it  is  there  that  die  old  roller 
machine  unfortunately  pressed — a  difficulty 
insurmountable  in  Oie  roller  system,  yet 
effectually  obviated  by  the  new  process. 

"  The  engine  throughout  was  completely 
under  control,  and  worked  well;  and  the 
^atest  interest  and  excitement  was  evinced 
in  the  experiment-^one  certainly  of  great 
importance  both  to  the  West  Inma  interest 
and  to  the  public  at  large." 

6.  Overflows  of  the  Mississtppir-TioM  is  « 
proposal  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  crevasses 
by  preventing  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers 
from  overflowing  the  Mississippi  at  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  that  river.  We  hold  it  om  to 
the  next  number. 
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DE    BOW'S 

SOUTHEEN  AND  WESTEEN 

REYIEW. 

ESTABLISHED   JANUARY    1,    1846. 

FEBETTAET,  1861. 


VOL.  X.,  O.  S 2d  SERIES,  VOL.  IV.,  No.  2.— 3d  SERIES,  VOL.  IL,  No.  2. 

ART.  I.-DIVERSITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.* 

Popb's  ^'  Essay  on  Man"  is  justly  regarded  as  a  master-piece  in  its 
line ;  and  in  its  preface  he  has  remarked  with  much  force,  that  "  The 
science  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other  sciences,  reduced  to  a  few 
clear  points  :  there  are  not  many  certain  truths  in  this  m>rld.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  ftdy  :  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  per- 
ceptible parts,  than  by  studying  too  much  such  finer  nerves  and  ves- 
sels, the  conformations  and  uses  of  which  will  for  ever  escape  our  ob- 
servation." 

Now  all  this  is  true  of  man  in  the  abstract  as  he  has  viewed  him ; 
but  had  we  the  genius  of  Pope, 

"  To  expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze !   but  not  without  a  plan  ; 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot" — 

we  might  show,  that  after  passing  over  these  "  finer  nerves  and  ves- 
sels," there  is  still  an  "  ample  field"  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Na- 
tions and  Races,  the  exploration  of  which  will  yield  a  no  less  rich  and 
more  varied  harvest 

The  more  we  study  this  "  science  of  human  nature,"  the  more  vast 
aud  complex  does  it  become.  Look  back  upon  man's  past  history — 
around  upon  the  "  many-colored  life"  he  now  presents ; — trace  with 


♦  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race^  examined  on  the  Principles  of 
Science.  By  John  Bachman,  D.  I).,Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  College  of  Charleston  ;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Zool.  Soc. ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Entomol.  Soc., 
London ;  Corresponding  Member  Royal  Botanical  Soc,  Saxony ;  Royal  Soc. 
St.  Petersburg ;  R.  S.  A.  Cqpenhagen  ;  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences.,  Philad. ;  N.Y. 
Lyceum;  N.  H.  Soc,  Boston,  New-Haven  and  Toronto;  National  Institute; 
Am.  Ass.,  6lc.  &c 

8  '  VOL.  n. 
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the  mind's  eye  the  thousand  living  streams  which  flow  from  all  points 
towards  futurity's  great,  fethomless  ocean,  and  what  a  mighty  chaos 
does  human  nature  seem !  Through  chiliads  of  years  nations  have 
risen  to  grandeur,  and  sank  to  decay,  in  steady  succession — each  pre- 
sents a  distinct  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and  each  seems 
to  light  the  next  ^'  the  way  to  dusty  death ;"  and  yet  who  can  doubt — 

**  That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  HeaTen ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  rain  hurPd  ; 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world  V* 

It  makes  the  brain  dizzy  to  gaze  fixedly  upon  this  huge  panorama, 
which  flits  along  before  us  like  a  changing  dream.  We  behold,  too, 
great  ebbs  and  floods  in  these  tides  of  human  affairs,  which,  though 
often  incomprehensible  to  us,  have  their  uses.  Wars,  pestilence,  &- 
mine  and  dark  ages  come — ^they  are  followed  by  peace,  commerce, 
power,  empire,  knowledge.  Great  men,  great  discoverers,  and  great 
events,  must  await  the  "  fulness  of  time."  Moses,  Alexander,  the 
Oeesars,  Christ,  Luther,  Printing,  Gunpowder,  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
Columbus,  Washington,  Steam,  the  Mexican  war,  the  California 
mines,  &c.,  are  but  a  few  of  the  landmarics,  great  and  small,  which 
Biark  stages  in  human  progress.  There  is  a  beautiful  moral  in  the 
words  of  the  Com  Law  Khymer: — 

**  God  no  useless  plant  hath  planted, 
Evil  (wisely  used)  is  wanted." 

In  times  past,  historians,  in  writing  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  nations,  have,  like  Pope,  treated  mankind  as  a  unit — ^have  at- 
tempted to  unravel  the  machinery  of  this  "  mighty  maze"  by  a  few 
broad  general  principles,  applicable  to  all,  and  have  chalked  out 
Utopian  systems  of  government,  which  should  make  all  great,  good 
and  happy ;  but  this  delusion  is  now  passing  away,  and  a  change  is 
coming  "  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream."  Now  we  begin  to  talk  of 
races — ^their  physical  and  psychical  peculiarities — ^their  fitness  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  government — their  capacities  for  moral  and  intellectual 
culture — their  true  positions  in  the  social  scale,  6zc.  These  are  not 
merely  curious  speculations,  or  results  of  scientific  investigations; 
but  they  are  questions  forced  upon  us  by  outward  and  accumulating 
circumstances,  which  are  directing  the  attention  of  science  to  new 
and  unexplored  fields.  Races,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  have  been  brought  into  closer  contact — have  been  more 
mixed  up— have  been  compelled  to  study  each  other ;  and  ethnolo- 
gical inquiries  have  been  forced  upon  modem  civilized  nations — they 
have  become  a  positive  necessity. 

Hie  subject  is  not  only  full  of  difliculties,  but  fiill  of  dlsagrhneiM  ; 
for  we  cannot  make  a  step  forward  without  coming  in  collision  with 
bitter  religious  and  political  prejudices,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to 
most  unjust  imputations.  The  fiu^ts  that  the  Asiatic  and  African 
niees  of  men  existed  five  thousand  years  ago,  as  distinct  as  they  do 
now,  and  that  no  well  authenticated  example  can  be  cited  of  the 
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transformation  of  one  type  into  another,  during  this  time,  can  be  a^ 
dearly  demonstrated  as  tiie  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
the  discoveries  in  geology,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  yet^ 
like  these  great  discoveries,  they  must  fight  through  our  generation 
before  they  can  be  firmly  established.  But,  thank  heaven,  we  live  in 
an  age  when  men  dare  speak  the  truth,  and  that  there  are  master 
minds  at  work,  which  wUl  never  sleep  until  the  battle  is  won.  The 
popular  mind,  too^  is  fully  awake  on  this  subject.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  become  aJmost  morbid,  and  nothing  short  of  a  tho- 
rough investigation  will  satisfy  this  want.  However  violent  the 
storm  may  become,  the  discussion  must  be  prosecuted.  The  issue 
might  have  been  staved  off  for  a  time,  at  least,  had  theologians,  some 
years  back,  put  forward  such  a  compromise  as  the  "  omnibus"  of  Dr. 
Badmian ;  but  the  time  has  passed.    The  Dr.  says : 

**  The  fact  that  nature  has  stamped  on  the  African  race  the  pemumetU 
marks  of  inferiority — ^that  we  are  taught  by  their  whole  past  history  the 
lesson  of  their  incapacity  for  self-govemmenU  and  that  the  Scriptures  point 
out  the  duties,  both  of  masters  and  serrants,  should  be  sufficient  to  diispel 
every  improper  motive  in  an  unbiassed  search  after  truth  alone,"  6cc 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  fully  admits  the  practical  fact  for 
which  we  have  been  contending,  but  denies  that  this  now  "  permanent 
inferiority"  of  the  negro  is  attributable  to  separate  origin.  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  this  position  is  untrue,  and  the  world  will  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  an  untruth  on  this  point. 

Probably  no.  scientific  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States 
was  looked  for  with  more  intense  interest  than  the  one  of  Dr.  Bach- 
man,  under  review.  The  orthodox  regarded  him  as  the  Ajax  who  was 
to  stem  the  torrent  that  was  overwhelming  them  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  the  diversity  of  races,  who  were  no  less  honest  in  search  of  truth, 
awaited  with  equal  anxiety  the  advent  of  a  book  which  they  hoped 
would  undeceive  them,  if  they  were  in  error.  The  new  lights 
thrown  on  biblical  criticism  by  European  philologists  and  archceolo- 
gists — ^the  rapid  progress  of  natural  history  and  geology — ^the  won- 
derful revelations  drawn  from  the  monuments  of  early  nations  in  the 
old  world,  and  even  the  imperfectly  defined  shadows  of  antiquity, 
now  starting  up  from  the  ruins  of  extinct  American  races,  6zc.,  all 
seemed  to  combine  in  establishing  distant  origins  for  the  races  of 
men ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  see  now  all  these  apparent  truths  were 
to  be  explained  away.  We  can  at  least  answer  for  ourseWes,  and 
declare  honestly,  that  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  this  work  with  eager 
and  pleasing  anticipations,  and  were  ready  to  confess  our  errors  at 
the  altar  of  truth,  if  we  were  wrong.  It  is  certainly  far  more  agreea- 
ble to  go  on  through  the  world  harmoniously,  than  to  be  engaged  in 
a  war  against  popular  opinions,  with  the  certainty  before  us  of  makinff 
bitter  personal  enemies.  We,  moreover,  had  been  so  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  the  senseless  and  Uliberal  ravings  of  sectarians,  that 
when  we  saw  announced  the  work  of  Dr.  Bachman,  we  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said  to  ourselves,  we  shall  now^  at  least,  have  a  fair, 
manly,  liberal,  Quistian-like  exposition  of  the  opposite  side  of  this 
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great  question.  Dr.  Bachman,  we  knew,  had  grown  graj  in  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  in  teaching  the  beautiful  precepts  which 
Christ  bequeathed  us ;  and,  as  a  full  guaranty  for  his  attainment  and 
standing,  held  the  honorable  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Charleston  College.  These  and  kindred  reflections,  we  say,  caused  us 
to  take  up  this  work  with  extraordinary  hopes  and  expectations ;  and, 
though  the  acknowledgment  is  painful  to  us,  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  that  we  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  risen  from 
the  perusal  of  any  work  with  such  bitter  feelings  of  mortification  and 
disappointment — mortification,  from  its  utter  want  of  Christian 
charity  and  courtesy,*  and  disappointment,  from  its  loose  state- 
ments of  facts,  its  endless  assumptions,  and  entire  want  of  rigid,  sci- 
entific reasoning. 

Really  bad  books  are  usually  calculated  to  do  harm ;  but  this, 
though  it  may  lead  astray,  for  a  time,  many  who  read  little  .and  think 
less,  is  destined  to  do  immense  good.  Its  ill  temper  will  destroy  all 
its  force,  and  drive  opponents  into  the  field  who  will  readily  expose 
its  fallacies  and  sophistry.  Morton  and  Agassiz,  not  to  mention 
many  others  less  known  to  fame,  are  already  in  the  field ;  and  we 
roust  do  Dr.  Bachman  the  justice  to  say,  though  unintentionally^  he 
has  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  in  the  country  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  views  on  this  great  question.f 

Dr.  Bachman  tells  us :  "  The  greatest  naturalists  in  all  ages,  how- 
ever diversified  may  have  been  their  views  in  regard  to  Christianity, 
regarded  all  the  races  of  men  as  composed  of  one  species."  Now  to 
this  we  object,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  contend  that  the 
races  are  of  one  species^  contend  also  that  they  are  all  descended  from 
one  pair  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  he  is  right  in  claiming  all  the  distin- 
guished names  he  has  mentioned ;  while  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain he  has  omitted  many  equally  distinguished  who  are  opposed  to 
his  views,  not  to  mention  M.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Morton,  whom  he  has 
driven  into  open  warfare.  Even  these,  however,  will  cease  to  be 
"  great  naturalists,"  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  finds  in  them  opponents. J 

*  The  high  perBcmal  consideration  and  respect  we  entertain  for  Dr.  Bacbmani  wboee 
memory  connecte  itself  with  oar  earliest  T^rsi  makes  it  painful  for  us  to  publish  these 
strictures  of  Dr.  Nott ;  but  the  position  of  Editor  will  not  warrant  an  undue  interference 
in  discussions  which  are  prosecuted  through  our  pages,  and  whose  object  is  truth,-^ 
Editor. 

t  If  the  reader  has  kept  pace  with  this  discussion,  he  need  not  be  told  that  the  leidioff 
opinions  of  Dr.  Nott,  as  published  in  his  *'  Two  Lectures  on  the  Biblical  and  Physical 
History  of  Man,"  are  openly  maintained  by  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  other  leadmg  men  of 
die  day ;  and  yet  Dr.  Smyth  has  the  modesty  to  speak  of  d^ose  lectures  in  the  following 
terms  :  *<  Of  this  work,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  confused  and  unscientific  in  its 
arrangements — more  illogical  and  inconclusiTO  in  its  reasoning — ^more  self-contradictory 
and  suicidal  in  its  statements— more  arrogant  and  dictatorial  in  its  spiritr— or  more  mtan 
and  cowardly  in  its  venomous  hostility  to  the  Bible,'*  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  EeT. 
Dr.  Smyth's  defejice  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  are  really  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — 
his  moaesty,  good  breeding,  or  chari^.  His  attack  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book  upon 
Agassiz,  on  a  question  of  science,  brinn  viridly  to  our  recollection  John  Randolph's  stoiy 
of  one  who  made  an  attack  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket  pistoL  But  we  will 
leave  the  Dr.  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Democratic  Review, 

t  Mr.  Prichard,  whose  reading  was  more  extensive  on  this  subject  than  any  man  who 
ever  lived,  is  rather  more  modest  in  his  claims  than  Dr.  Bachman ;  he  says  that  the  weiffht 
of  anthori^  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  **  Original  Diversity." — *'  If  the  elucidation  of  doubts 
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^  **  And  who,'*  asks  Dr.  Bachman  contemptnousiy,  ^*  are  on  the  opposite 
«de  ?  Virey,  who  pronounced  the  negro  •  undoubtedly  a  distinct  species 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,'  &c.  Desmoulins  divided  men  into  eleven 
species;  fiorey  into  fifteen;*  and  Broc  into  several  subgenera,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  species;  and  finally,  an  American,  (Dr.  Nott,^  who  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  100  species  of  men.  The  French- 
men belonged  to  a  school  of  skeptics,  of  which  Voltaire  was  at  the  head, 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  their  minds  might  have  been 
biased  by  the  cheerless  doctrine  which  they  had  imbibed.'** 

*•  The  American,  who  seems  to  have  labored  rather  to  deny  the  historical 
veracity  of  Scripture  than  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  races,  may,  per- 
haps, claim  the  attention  of  the  theologian;  but  having  produced  no  new 
fact  or  ar^ment  to  bear  on  the  subject  to  which  we  are  restricted  in  this 
purely  scientific  discussion,  he  requires  no  further  notice.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  world  of  science  has  n^ver  admitted  these  gentlemen  into  their 
ranks  as  naturalists.  Their  names  are  utterly  unknown  among  them  ; — 
not  one  of  them,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  described  a  single  animal." 

Now  this  is  most  extraordinary  language,  which  we  should  be  utterly 
unable  to  account  for,  had  not  Dr.  Bachman,  in  the  opening  of  his 
book,  page  16,  told  us,  in  plain  English,  that  he  was  so  afraid  of  ^*  being 
biased  by  authorities^'^  that  he  "  had  recently  read  very  few  of  the  nu- 
merous works  written  on  the  subject "/  /  f 

But  let  us  see  who  were  these  "  utterly  unknown  names."  They  were, 
most  assuredly,  men  of  high  reputation — ^authors  of  numerous  well 
known  works — large  contributors  to  scientific  journals,  encyclopedias, 
&C.  We  happen  to  have  in  our  library  works  by  each  of  these  au- 
thors ;  and  for  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bachman,  we  will  give  a  title- 
page  from  a  book  of  each,  which  will  «how  a  display  of  titles  almost 
equal  to  the  modest  one  of  our  author. 

••Histoire  Nafurclle  du  Genre  Humain.  Par  J.  J.  Virey,  Docteur  en 
M^decine  de  la  faculte  de  Paris ;  Membre  Titulaire  de  1' Academic  Royale 
de  M6decine;  Ancien  Professeur  d*Histoire  Natarelle  a  l'Athen6e  Royale 
de  Paris;  Membre  de  Plusieurs  Academies  et  Socidt6s  Frangaises  el 
etrangeres,"  &c. 

**  L^Homme,  Essai  Zoologique  sur  le  Genre  Humain,  par  M.  Bory,  de 
Saint  Vincent,  de  T Academic  des  Sciences,  de  I'Institut  Royale  de  France," 
&c.  See. 

*'  Essai  sur  les  Races  Humaines,  consider^es  sons  les  rapports  Anato- 
mique  et  Philosophique,  par  P.  P.  Broc,  Docteur  en  M6decine,  Professeur 
d' An  atomic  et  de  Physioiogie,"  ice, 

** Histoire  Naturelle  des  Races    Humaines:    d*apr^s  des  recherchea 


OD  snbjecu  of  physical  ioquiry  were  to  be  Boaght  for  in  preponderance  of  authorities  or 
opinions  of  celebrated  men,  I  am  afraid  that  the  problem  which  I  have  endearored  to  in- 
Testinta  would  receive  a  solution  different  from  that  I  have  obtained."  Pref.  Vol.  L — 
Phf».  Hist. 
#  Though  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  of  all  Dr.  Bachman's  writings  on  this  subject, 
in  his  very  last  article  (reply  to  Morton)  he  says,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  perceive  that 
some  of  the  writers  on  your  side  of  the  question,  are  making  bitter  complaints  of  having 
been  charged,  by  ceruin  divines,  of  holding  sentiments  of  infidelity.  Of  all  this  I  am 
wholly  ignorant,  as  I  neither  indulge  in  such  epithets,  nor  read  ephemeral  papers  that  treat 
on  these  subjects."  Any  one  who  has  perused  Dr.  Bachman's  work  will  read  this  partr 
graph  with  surprise ;  for  t^ugh  he  may  not  use  epithets,  his  tone  and  meaning  are  no  leM 
plain  and  offensive. 
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sp6ciale8  d' Antiquit^s  de  Phvsiologie,  d*  Anatomie  et  de  Zoologie,  6cc,  Sec 
Par  A.  DetmonUns,  anteur  de  I'Anatomie  des  Systemes  Nerveux,  Doctenr 
en  M6deciiie,  6cc. 

On  page  177  of  Dr.  Bachman's  book  will  be  found  another  blun- 
der, quite  as  gross  and  as  rudely  put  as  the  others.  He  quotes  from 
some  old  papers  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  published  in  1814,  to  prove  him  an 
advocate  for  unity  of  the  races,  and  leaves  the  inference  that  we  had 
misrepresented  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  powerful  little  work,  **  Thoughts  on  the  Original  Unity  of 
tiie  Human  Race,"  New-York,  1830.  It  is  one  of  the  most  triumph- 
int  refutations  of  Prichard's  "  Physical  History  "  ever  published. 
Truly  has  he  remarked,  that "  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  religion 
are  those  persons  who  would  make  it  an  instrument  to  trammel  the 
human  intellect,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  by 
preventing  free  and  general  discussion."  *  *  *  *  And  that 
**  If  it  be  not  wrong  in  the  Deity  to  frame  some  species  of  men  in- 
ferior  to  others,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  declare  and  endeavor  to  prove 
it."— Page  5-6. 

After  the  evidence  we  have  given,  and  these  are  only  a  few  sped* 
mens  out  of  many,  we  feel  assured  that  the  reader  will  not  think  we 
transcend  the  bounds  of  propriety  when  we  say,  that  our  author  has 
shown  great  want  of  candor,  fairness,  and  charity,  as  well  as  want  of 
information. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  claims  of  this  work  to  the  respect  of  the 
scientific  world ;  and  we  must  say  in  advance,  that  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, it  bears  too  strongly  the  marks  of  a  biassed  and  perverted 
judgment.  If,  instead  of  its  present  title,  it  had  borne  that  of  "Curio- 
sities of  Natural  History,"  it  would  have  been  appropriate,  and  the 
work  would  have  been  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  science ; 
it  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  though  we  must  in  candor 
oonfess  that  we  cannot  help,  after  the  remarks  we  have  made,  receiv- 
ing with  some  misgivings  those  which  the  Dr.  gives  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  for,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  appears  to  see 
every  thing  through  colored  glasses. 

Before  we  can  make  a  single  step  forward  in  the  elucidation  of  our 
subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  come  to  some  understanding 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  term  Species.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dr. 
has  manufactured  one  for  his  own  convenience  which  does  not  accord 
with  the  notions  of  naturalists  generally,  but  if  granted,  answers  his 
purpose  marvellously  well — it  enables  him  to  cut  facts  out  of  his 
way  just  as  he  does  opposing  authorities.     He  says : 

^*  Species  we  define  as  applyiog  to  those  iodiyiduals  resembling  each 
ether  in  dentition  and  general  stmcture.  In  wild  animals,  as  a  general  role, 
they  must  approach  the  sanie  size ;  but  both  in  wild  and  domesticated  ani- 
mals they  must  have  the  same  duration  of  life,  the  same  period  of  utero- 
geatation,  tbe  same  arerage  number  of  progeny,  the  same  habits  and  in- 
•tiocts ;  in  a  word,  they  belong  to  one  stock  that  prodmce  fertile  offspring 
hy  association,^* 
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Here  the  author  assumes  the  great  point  in  dispute,  viz.  iheJeriiHi^ 
of  ofepring  as  a  test  of  identify  of  species : — 

<*  Varieties,  (he  tells  ds,)  are  those  that  are  produced  within  the  limits 
of  a  particular  species,  and  have  not  existed  from  its  first  origin.  Thej 
sometimes  originate  in  wHd  species,  especially  those  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  chanse  of  temperatnre,  climate, 
ice.  But  they  always  occur  in  animals  which  have  been  subjected  to  do- 
mestication."— Pp.  19 — 20. 

TTie  Dr.  himself  tells  us  that  "  Prichard  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  our  best  authorities ;"  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting 
Prichard's  definition,  though  we  could  easily  show  that  his  opinion  is 
substantially  that  of  naturalists  generally : — 

**  The  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Species  in  natural  history  is  very 
definite  and  iotelHgible.  It  includes  only  the  following  conditions,  name- 
ly, separate  origin  and  distinctness  of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  trans^ 
mission  of  some  characteristic  peculiarity  of  organization.  A  race  of  ani- 
mals or  of  plants  marked  by  any  peculiar  character  which  it  has  ever 
constantly  displayed,  is  termed  a  species ;  and  two  races  are  considered 
specifically  different,  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  cha- 
racteristic which  the  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  or  the  other  to 
have  lost,  through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes ;  for  we  are 
hence  led  to  conclude,  that  tribes  thus  distinguished  have  not  descended 
from  the  same  original  stock." 

**  This  is  the  purport  of  the  word  species,  as  it  has  long  been  understood 
by  writers  on  dififerent  departments  of  natural  history.  They  agree  es- 
sentially as  to  the  sense  which  they  appropriate  to  this  term,  though  they 
have  expressed  themselves  dififerently  according  as  they  have  blend^  more 
or  less  of  hypothesis  with  their  conceptions  of  its  meaning.*' 

**  Varieties,  in  natural  history,  are  such  diversities  in  individuals  and  their 
progeny,  as  are  observed  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of  species." 

**  Permanent  Varieties  are  those  which,  having  once  taken  place,  continue 
to  be  propagated  in  the  breed  in  perpetui^.  The  fact  of  their  origination 
must  be  knmon  by  observation  or  inference,  since  the  proof  of  this  &ct  being 
defective,  it  is  more  philosophical  to  consider  characters  which  are  perpet. 
ually  inherited  as  specific  or  original.  The  term  permanent  variety  would 
otherwise  express  the  meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  species.  The  pro- 
perties of  species  are  two :  viz.,  original  difference  of  characters  and  the  per" 
peluiiy  of  their  transmission,  of  which  only  the  latter  can  belong  to  perma- 
nent varieties." 

*^  The  instances  are  so  many  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  particular 
tribe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  or  only  as  a  variety  of  some 
other  tribe,  that  it  has  been  found  by  naturalists  convenient  to  have  a  de- 
signation applicable  in  either  case." — See  Phys,  Hist.,  p.  105.,  vol.  ii. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  more  explicit,  and  more  true,  than  this 
language  of  Prichard ;  and  it  not  only  proves  that  Bachman's  defini- 
tion is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  might  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  his  whole  argument. 

Prichard  laid  down  fair  and  honest  premises,  though,  as  we  oott- 

Note.  We  assert,  wUhoat  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Prichard  does  not  establish  t 
single  example  of  change  of  type  in  a  race  of  men,  while  he  cites  many  examples  of  per* 
manence  of  type  in  the  most  (^posite  climates. 
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oeive,  made  many  capital  errors  in  his  argument,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  behind  the  knowledge  of  our  day,  and  biased  by  early 
opinions.  He  was  engaged  on  this  subject  more  than  forty  years, 
and  lived  to  abandon,  substantially,  the  authority  of  Genesis  on  this 
subject,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  unity  of 
races,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  present  teachings  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. If  >aces  have  been  permanent  for  4,000  years,  as  is  now 
proven,  and  we  have  no  evidence  during  this  time  of  the  origin  <^ 
new  types,  it  follows,  according  to  Prichard's  own  definitions,  that 
the  white  and  black  races,  at  least,  are  distinct  species. 

Though  Prichard  is  an  advocate  of  unity  of  races,  and  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  Bachman,  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  species, 
yet  he  does  not  cram  the  conclusion  down  as  a  Jixed  Jkcty  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  modest  language  : 

**  It  mnst  be  allowed  that  the  exceptions  to  the  supposed  law  of  natare^ 
rendering  sterile  all  hybrid  prodactions,  are  very  numerous ;  and  that  when 
they  are  stated  collectively,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  by 
Rudolphi,  they  have  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and  are  well  calculated 
to  excite  our  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  general  conclusion  to  which  83 
many  particular  facts  are  opposed,"  &c. — Page  13S,  vol.  ii. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Bachman  marvellously  well  satisfied  with  his 
newly  invented  definition  of  species,  but  he  speaks  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  of  the  ability  of  naturalists  to  distinguish  species  from 
each  other,  whiph  must  be  quite  refreshing  to  such  men  as  Morton, 
Pickering,  Agassiz,  6cc. 

**We  ascertained,"  (says  the  Dr.)  **  that  in  botany,  ornithology,  and 
mammalogy,  the  characters  by  which  they  could  be  known,  as  genera  and 
species,  were  very  uniform  in  all  species  that  had  not  been  subjected  to 
culture  or  domestication,  and  had  not  been  removed  from  their  natural  soil 
and  climate.  So  plain,  striding  and  permanent,  indeed,  are  these  charac- 
ters, that  a  naturalist  of  common  sagacity  could  not  fail  to  ^x  the  species 
in  any  country,  even  from  prepared  specimens."  •  •  •  •  «»We 
contend  that  naturalists  can  be  found,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  who, 
without  any  vain  boast,  can  distinguish  every  species  of  bird  and  quadru- 
ped on  their  separate  continents,  and  that  the  characters  which  distinguish 
and  separate  the  several  species  are  a^  distinct  and  infallible  as  are  those 
which  form  the  genera,"  &c. — Pp  9-10. 

The  passages  before  quoted  from  Prichard  are  alone  sufficient  to 
show  how  utterly  untenable  are  these  assertions ;  but  we  have  at 
command  even  better  opposing  authority  than  that  of  Prichard,  viz., 
the  language  of  Dr.  Bachman  himself. 

It  is  still  a  dispute  amongst  naturalists,  all  over  the  world,  whether 
all  the  varieties  of  each  of  our  domestic  animals  are  of  one  or  more 
species.  Many  contend  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
&c.,  have  each  several  species.  Dr.  Bachman  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  in  Europe,  he  and  certain  savans  settled  this  dispute  very  satis- 
factorily to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog  and  wolf.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  is  in  the  animal  kingdom  but  a  single  exception, 
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this  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  There  can  be  no  law  assigned 
why  the  genus  homo  should  not  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
genus  canis^  as  far  as  the  determination  o^  species.  Some  naturalists 
think  that  dogs  are  all  derived  from  one  original  pair;  others 
think  they  are  not.  Some  think  they  are  derived  from  the  wolf; 
others  that  they  are  mixtures  of  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  &c.,  6cc.  In  short, 
the  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  our  best  authorities,  proves  that  we 
are  as  yet  in  utter  ignorance  about  the  origin  of  the  dog.  The  Dr. 
tells  us,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  the  other  savans^ 
that  "  the  domesticated  dog  was  the  only  animal  whose  origin  toe 
could  not  trace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  express  a  unani- 
mous sentiment — some  supposing  his  origin  to  be  that  of  canis  an- 
thus,  if,  indeed,  that  is  not  a  mere  variety,  grown  wild  in  Abyssinia ; 
the  majority,  however,  inclining  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  common  wolf!"  The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  a  little 
astonished  at  such  an  admission,  after  telling  us  that  "  the  characters 
which  distinguish  and  separate  the  several  species  are  as  distinct  and 
infallible  as  are  those  which  form  the  genera." — ^Pp.  10-12. 

There  are  no  certain  criteria  by  which  Dr.  Bachman  can  decide 
that  all  the  large  wolves  are  derived  from  one  source  ;  nor  could  he 
decide,  from  "prepared  specimens,"  that  these  and  the  prairie  wolves 
are  of  one  species.  Speaking  of  the  dog,  he  says :  "  Whilst  he 
bears  a  very  strong  similarity  to  the  wolf,  there  are,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, some  peculiarities  by  which  he  appears  to  be  separated.  The 
eye  of  the  dog,  in  all  its  varieties,  has  a  circular  pupil,  but  in  the 
wolf  the  position  of  the  pupil  is  oblique.  There  is  also  a  dissimilarity 
in  the  curve  of  the  tail.  There  is,  moreover,  a  difference  in  the  voice, 
which  has  always  enabled  us,  even  in  the  forest,  at  night,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  barking  of  the  dog.  We 
have  also  observed  that  the  wolf,  although  thoroughly  tamed,  did  not 
evidence  all  the  ductile  traits  of  the  dog,"  &c. — P.  62-63. 

•  •  •  44  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  -  and  we  confess  wd 
are  not  free  from  some  doubts  in  regard  to  their  identity, — if  we  were  called 
upon  to  decide  on  any  wild  species  as  the  progenitor  of  our  dogs,  we 
would,  from  the  similarity  in  the  conformation  of  the  two,  sooner  fix  upon 
the  large  wolf  than  on  any  other  dog,  hyena,  or  jackal ;  and  certainly 
sooner  on  him  than  on  any  supposed  mixture  of  all  these  species  com- 
bined."—Pp.  63-64. 

The  Doctor's  test  of  hyhridity  does  not  settle  the  question.  He 
does  not  contend  that  domestication  can  change  specific  characters ; 
and  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  ask  what  becomes  of  his  argument 
of  unity  of  races  in  man,  based  on  analogies  from  the  animal  king- 
dom %  He  tells  us,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the  discussion 
is  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  "  principles  of  sd- 
ence,"  but  every  now  and  then  the  principles  give  out,  and  he  has  to 
guess  his  way  through. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  but  little  capital  can  be  made  by  our  author 
out  of  the  arguments  already  alluded  to  ;  and  we  propose  now  to 
make  a  passing  critique  on  his  stronghold.     Our  friend,  Dr.  Morton, 
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is  now  at  work  on  this  point,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the  matter  in ' 
his  more  able  hands. 

Our  author  lays  down  the  following  bold  and  unqualified  proposi- 
tions :  "Since  no  two  species  of  animals  have  ever  been  known  to 
produce  a  prolific  hybrid  race,  therefore  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific 
character.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  pro- 
duce with  each  other  fertile  progeny,  by  which  means  new  varieties 
have  been  produced  in  every  country,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  undeniable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the 
races."— P.  119. 

He  here  assumes  two  points,  both  of  which  are  in  dispute,  and 
gives  no  proof  of  his  assumptions ;  first,  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of 
specific  character ;  and  second,  that  all  races  of  men  produce  prolific 
(Spring,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  But  let  the  Dr.  speak  for 
himself  more  fully : 

"The  following  are  our  views  in  regard  to  hybridity : 

<*  1.  There  iit,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  diflference 
of  physical  organization  to  an  association  of  different  species,  a  natural  re- 
pugnance to  that  association  ;  hence,  in  most  cases,  such  an  association  is 
only  produced  by  artificial  means,  by  art,  or  constraint. 

**  2.  That  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases — and,  we  might  add,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred— where  hybrids  have  been  produced  between  two 
species,  however  closely  or  remotely  allied,  they  have  proved  sterile. 

**  3.  In  a  very  few  cases,  as  in  the  mule  of  Virginia,  and  one  or  two 
others,  where  hybrids  have  produced,  the  progeny  was  feeble  or  deformed, 
and  soon  died. 

••  4.  That  in  a  very  few  species  a  progeny  has  been  produced  that  was 
incapable  of  propagating^  with  the  half-oreeds ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
hybrid  male  was  physically  incapable  of  having  offspring  with  a  hybrid  fe- 
male ;  hence,  the  latter  had  to  resort  to  the  full  blood  of  either  species,  and 
thus  the  intermediate  breed  returned  again  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
original  species. 

"  5.  Tnat  in  two  or  three  species  a  progeny  has  been  produced  where 
the  hybrids  were  fertile  for  a  few  generations^  and  then  became  sterile. 
We  have  no  evidence  on  record,  on  which  undoubted  reliance  can  be 
placed,  that  any  intermediate  race  has  been  produced  and  perpetuated  by 
the  admixture  of  two  species,  of  either  quadrupeds  or  birds." 

Now,  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  on  this  test  of  hy- 
bridity for  distinguishing  species,  hangs  the  main  argument  of  Dr. 
Bachman ;  and  then  peruse  carefblly,  and  weigh  well,  these  conclu- 
sions, to  which  his  long  labors  have  brought  him.  It  is  needless  for 
ns  to  follow  him  through  the  tedious  meanderings  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  these  five  propositions.  The  result  is  all  we  ask,  and  it  is 
all  that  many  advocates  for  the  diversity  of  species  in  the  human  races 
have  ever  contended  for.  He  lays  down  a  r^ular  sliding  scale  of 
prolificacy,  which,  according  to  his  notions,  stops  short  at  a  certain 
point ;  but  he  is  unable  to  lay  down  any  law  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  number  of  different  species  are  presented  to  him. 
Oan  he  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  he  can  determine  the  degree  of 
prolificacy  of  any  two,  when  brought  together?     No ;  he  pretends  to 
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no  such  skill.  Some  will  not  copulate ;  some  do,  and  produce  nn- 
prolifie  of&pring ;  some  produce  offspring  prolific  with  the  parent 
stock  only ;  and  lastly,  others  produce  offspring  which  are  prolific  for 
a  few  generations,  and  then  run  out !  Why,  let  us  ask,  may  another 
link  not  exist  ?  Does  it  not  seem  most  natural  that  it  should  exist? 
And  if  all  the  races  of  men  are  equaUy  prolific  together,  it  does  exist, 
for  we  can  have  no  surer  test  of  species  than  permanetice  of  type ; 
and  the  white  and  black  races  have  existed  for  5,000  years,  wiUiout 
any  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  one  into  the  other.  We  will 
not  go  back  to  quadrupeds  for  an  argument,  though  the  Doctor^s  ad- 
missions in  relation  to  canines  show  that  he  has  even  here  no  test  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

Had  our  author  simply  given  his  laborious  accumulation  of  facts 
on  hybridity  {without  his  deductions)  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
they  would  have  done  him  much  credit,  and  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all ;  but  so  far  from  agreeing  with  his  conclusions,  we  cer- 
tainly  should  not  ask  a  more  powerful  array  of  facts  to  establish  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Gradation  would  seem  to  be  a  general  law  of 
nature ;  and  why  Dr.  Bachman  should,  with  so  much  apparent  confi- 
dence, afler  passing  through  his  degrees  of  hybridity,  thus  erect  an 
abrupt  barrier,  we  cannot  understand.  Certainly  the  animal  kingdom 
has  imorded  him  no  proof  of  his  position,  while  the  sculptured  and 
mummied  heads  of  Egypt  speak  volumes  against  him. 

It  is  clear  that  our  author  nas  not  advanced  his  doctrine  of  unity  by 
his  test  of  hybridity.  To  say  the  least,  he  has  left  the  question  where 
he  found  it,  and  we  think  he  has  lost  ground,  as  he  has  failed  to  make 
what  he  considered  an  important  point,  and  what  really  is  so.  Let 
us  now  see  whether  he  can  make  any  more  capital  out  of  the  thread- 
bare argument  from  analogues. 

After  a  rather  egotistical  enumeration  of  the  labors  of  himself  and 
certain  other  distinguished  naturalists  in  Europe,  the  Dr.  remarks  : 
"The  conclusions  to  which  our  minds  were  brought  by  these  investi- 
gations, amounted  to  a  conviction  in  regard  to  the  following  facts : 
that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  when  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion or  cultivation,  were  subject  to  most  remarkable  changes,  and 
that  these  varieties  seldom  occurred,  unless  they  were  removed  to 
other  soils,  latitudes,  &c." — P.  18. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mmd  that  every  one  of  the 
Doctor's  convenient  general  rules  on  hybridity,  effects  of  domestica- 
tion, influences  of  climate,  &c.,  is  qualified  by  some  such  term  as 
"MW(>m,"  ^^ generally^''  &c.,  which  destroys  its  whole  force;  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  man  should  not  form  an  exception,  as  well  as  any 
animal,  plant  or  bird.  Our  author  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  natural 
history  of  mankind  by  their  analogues,  Irish  potat6es,  cabbages,  beets, 
carrots,  cotton;  next,  birds,  as  common  fowls,  peafowls,  Guinea 
hens,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  &c.,  all  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
have  departed  widely  from  the  type  of  their  original  stocks. 
"  Quadrupeds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  present  still  greater  varie- 
ties. In  their  native  wilds  they  have  generally  remained  unchanged, 
but  when  removed  to  other  lands,  they  have  produced  the  mosl 
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Striking  varieties,  producing  breeds  that  have  become  permanent,  and 
would  remain  so,  &c.  6co.  He  tells  us  also  that  these  varieties 
would  never  revert  to  their  original  type,  if  carried  back  to  their 
original  locality ;  but  how  he  ascertained  this  interesting  fact,  we  are 
not  informed. 

And  strange  to  say,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  foi^etting  his 
**  BeldorrC*  and  "  generally*'*  he  makes  this  sweeping  assertion  :  "  Suob 
is  the  uniform  process  of  nature,  in  every  one  of  her  departments. 
TTiere  is  not  a  solitary  exception  to  this  law,  which,  although  it  can- 
not, be  fully  explained  by  any  process  of  human  reasoning,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  best  of  all  arguments — the  naked  and  undisguised 
fects,"  &c.— P.  14. 

Then,  by  an  easy  transition : 

*^  Regarding  man  as  a  domestic  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  every  land 
and  every  climate  where  he  can  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  and  find  food 
to  sustain  life,  he  must  be  subjected,  in  our  examination  of  the  various 
races,  of  every  color  and  structure  of  skull,  to  the  same  laws  by  which  we 
investigate  the  other  departments  of  nature,  under  similar  circumstances," 
&c.— P.  17.» 

Again  he  says :  ''  To  our  mind  the  field  of  ailment  may  be  much 
narrowed  down  by  the  examination  of  a  single  point,  viz :  what  are 
true  species^  and  what  must  be  regarded  only  as  varieties  %  We  ad- 
mit that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other  domesticated  animals,  there 
%8  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  those  true  characters  which  distinguish 
a  species  from  a  variety." — P.  18. 

Here  he  admits  the  difficulty,  and  brings  man  back  to  the  test 
which  we  have  already  seen  has  failed.  In  the  dog  and  wolf,  and  in 
many  other  instances,  he  is  without  a  guide,  and  his  opinions  are  not 
shared  by  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  others  of  more  reputation  than 
himself. 

Now,  although  we  may  freely  admit  that  man  is  an  animal^  and  sub- 
ject to  be  influenced  by  physical  causes,  yet  we  deny  in  broad  terms 
that  one  animal  can  be  taken  as  an  analogue  for  another ;  each  one  has 
physiological  laws  peculiar  to  itself  and  each  is  peculiarly  affected  by 
external  causes ;  nor  can  Dr.  B.  lay  down  any  law  by  which  he  can 
estimate  the  influence  of  domestication,  climate,  &;c.  on  any  animal, 
until  the  test  of  experience  is  applied. 

^*We  find  (says  our  author)  that  those  animals,  birds,  grains,  and  vege- 
tables, which  were  at  the  earliest  periods  subjected  to  domestication  or  cul- 
tivation, have  undergone  changes  m  form  and  color,  which,  although  from 
their  differences  of  conformation,  are  not  always  similar  in  their  operations, 
have  varied  as  widely  from  their  oiiginal  forms  as  have  the  varieties  of 
men.    As  their  organic  structure,  however,  was  different  from  the  corres- 


*  It  is  trae,  that  man  is  an  '*iDhabitant  of  every  land  and  every  climate;"  but  can  the 
negro  live  in  the  Arctic,  or  the  northtnm  races  in  the  tropic  of  Africa  f  Let  history  an- 
swer the  question.  Two  thousand  years  have  done  nothing  towards  acclimating  the 
popolation  of  Italy  against  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  snj>pose  that  any  bat  blacks  can  multiply  in  certain  parts  of  Airica,  where  they 
have  been  hving  for  5,000  yean.    {See  Lepsius.) 
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'  ponding  portions  in  man,  hence  changes  of  climate  would  produce  different 
phenomena  or  different  species.^^ 

•»  Still  in  all  the  species  these  phenomena  have  in  varions  ways  been 
exhibited.  The  cattle  on  the  mountains  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Switzer- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  have  assumed  difierent  forms  and  colors  from 
those  in  the  valleys ;  on  the  mountains  they  are  generally  black,  in  the 
valleys  brown,  and  those  of  the  marshjr  downs  white,  or  spotted  on  a  large 
side.  In  four  widely  separated  localities,  Greece,  Hungary,  Bavaria  and 
Missouri,  where  the  hog  with  a  solid  hoof  has  sprung  up,  it  appears  to 
have  multiplied  most,  and  the  other  races  gradually  diminished.  The  wild 
hog  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  when  domesticated  in  England,  produced 
the  immense  breeds  of  Saffblk,  Hampshire,  Essex,  and  Berkshire  hogs : 
when  the  same  animal  was  domesticated  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it 
produced  a  small  black  breed,  and  in  Africa  a  variety  with  legs  so  short 
that  its  belly  trails  on  the  ground." 

He  thus  goes  on  with  sheep,  goats,  horses,  dogs,  wolves,  squirrels, 
skunks,  dsc.  dz;c.,  to  show  how  animals  change. 

Why  is  it,  that  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  domestic  animals 
and  fowls,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  the  pea  fowl,  the  Guinea  fowl, 
the  green-head  duck,  <Sz;c.,  should  be  so  much  less  liable  to  change  of 
color,  and  several  of  them  to  no  less  change  of  form  1  Why  is  it, 
amongst  the  wild  animals,  that  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  squirrel,  die,  al- 
ways change  with  climate,  and  that  the  beaver,  the  weasel,  the  opos- 
sum, &c.,  though  widely  dispersed,  do  not  change  at  all  ? 

Where,  let  us  ask  Dr.  Bachman,  is  the  analogue  for  man  1  While 
we  see  animals  changing  under  our  eyes  every  day,  can  he  point  to  a 
single  well-marked  example  of  a  new  race  of  men  being  formed  *? 
Have  they  changed  their  type,  color,  &c.,  while  their  pigs,  horses,  and 
dogs,  were  changing  around  them  ^  Have  the  whites  or  blacks  in  the 
United  States,  in  any  instance,  approached  the  type  of  aborigines  ? 
Have  the  Jews,  any  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  changed  their 
type  1  Have  the  Jews  not  lived  in  India  1,500  years  without  losing 
their  type  1*  Have  our  domestic  animals  ever  changed  countries  with- 


•  Dr.  Bachman  ridiculci  M.  Agasaiz  for  hia  "  mea^eness  "  of  facts  in  proof  of  difierent 
points  of  creation  for  the  same  species.    Can  anythmg  be  more  meagre  than  his  facts  to 

Sx>ve  the  ori^n  of  new  races  7  lie  tells  ns  of  a  few  spotted  Mexicans,  &xi.,  but  where  is  « 
e  eoutUry  uhabited  by  well-marked  races  flike  the  Negro,  Indian,  Mongol,  Sec,  and 
whose  population  is  known  to  have    sprang  from  a  diBTerent  and  unadulterated  stock  ? 
Does  history  afibrd  such  an  example,  while  it  points  to  races  which  have  been  permanent 
through  ages,  and  through  all  climates  1 

When  preparingour  article  for  July  number,  1850,  of  tlie  Southern  Clnarterly,  we  wrote 
for  information  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall,  the  distin^ished  lecturer  on  Hebrew  poetrjr  and 
Hterature.  His  obli^in^  reply  did  not  reach  us  m  time  for  that  article,  but  his  testmiony 
on  this  important  pomt  m  tne  history  of  his  scattered  race  is  too  important  to  be  lost, 
and  we  here  give  what  he  says  about  the  ancient  Jews  of  Malabar.  His  tesdmony  con- 
firms that  of  every  authority  we  have  seen.  The  Jews  here,  as  elsewhere  in  hot  climates, 
and  as  other  white  races,  are  tanned  and  somewhat  darkened  in  the  exposed  parts  of 
ihdr  bodies,  but  have  preserved  their  tyne. 

'*  The  black  Jews  oTMalabar  are  not  aescendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but 
are  of  Hindoo  origin.  At  Cochin  there  are  two  distinct  communities  of  Jews ;  one  white, 
was  originally  setued  at  Cranganor,  but  when  the  Portuguese  became  powerful  on  that 
coast  (A.  D.  1500  to  1590)  removed  to  Cochin.  These  Jews  have  been  residents  in  India 
considerably  above  1000  vears,but  still  retain  their  Jewish  past  of  features,and  though  of  dark 
complexion,  are  not  black.  They  never  intermarry  with  the  second  community,  also  Jews, 
but  olack,  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  according  to  tradition,  originally  bondmen,  but  converted 
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imt  changing  type  ?    What  becomes  of  t^e  argument  fix>m  analogaea 
in  tike  face  of  all  these  difficulties  1 

**  Whilst  we  are  willing  to  allow  (says  Dr.  B.)  some  weight  to  the  argm- 
ments  advanced  hy  President  Smyth,  who  endeavors  to  account  for  the 
varieties  in  man  from  the  c(Hnbined  influences  of  three  causes : — *  Climate, 
the  state  of  society,  and  manner  of  living,' — we  are  free  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  varieties  in  the  human  family  from  the 
causes  which  he  has  assigned.'* — P.  177. 

If  this  paragraph  leaves  any  remaining  ground-work  for  his  argu- 
ment from  analogues,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  find  it 

But  let  us  indulge  our  ingenious  author  in  one  more  extract,  which 
we  think  caps  the  climax. 

*<  The  races  of  men,  we  are  told  by  our  opponents,  have  existed  from 
very  early  times,  as  is  testified  by  ancient  mummies,  and  by  the  earliest 
records  in  profane  history.  There  is,  however,  a  still  earlier  record  that 
we  might,  on  the  same  ground,  produce  as  historical  evidence,  of  at  least 
equal  importance.  They  must  admit  that  there  was  a  long  interval  of  time 
from  the  creation  of  men  and  animals  before  we  received  one  line  in  regard 
to  the  forms  or  colors  uf  these  various  races,*'  &c.  *  *  *  **  It  is  then 
on  this  blank  leaf  in  ancient  history,  that  from  the  researches  in  more 
modem  times,  and  the  analo^es  we  are  permitted  to  draw,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  record  our  views  m  regard  to  tne  changes  in  men  and  animals, 
which  occurred  in  their  first  migrations  to  new  and  uncultivated  regions." 

*^  The  supposition  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unscientific,  that  the  con- 
stitutions of  men  were  so  organized  that  in  those  early  times,  before  the 
races  had  become  permanent,  they  were  more  susceptible  of  producing 
varieties  than  at  a  later  period,  after  their  constitutions  had  attained  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  development,  beyond  which,  at  every  step,  there 
would  be  a  greater  difficulty  either  in  advancing  or  retamins ;  hence,  the 
several  races  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  become  established.  We 
can  set  no  bounds  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,"  6cc, 

Though  fully  aware  that  our  author  had  no  stable  grounds  on 
which  he  could  base  an  argument,  we  confess  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  surrender  as  this ;  and  after  professing  to  treat  the 
subject  solely  "  on  the  principles  of  science"  this  conclusion  to  his  long 
and  tedious  journey,  must  be  not  a  little  mortifying  even  to  himself 
All  his  analogues  are  laid  aside — all  the  teachings  of  science  are  for- 
gotten. He  acknowledges  that  the  varieties  of  men  existed  as  far 
back  as  Egyptian  "  mummies  and  the  earliest  records  of  profane 
history  "  can  go,  and  dates  his  "  permanent  varieties  from  a  blank 
leaf  in  ancient  history."  When  we  call  to  mind,  too,  that  the  chrono- 
logical researches  of  Humboldt,  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  dsc,  place  these  per- 


•nd  manumitted  some  300  years  ago.  Though  of  the  same  religum«  Uie  two  races  are, 
and  keep  diBtinct.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  many  negroes  are  found  who  profess  to  be 
Jews,  practice  circumcision,  and  keep  the  Sabbam.  These  are  held  to  be  the  descendants 
of  slaves  who  were  converted  by  their  Jewish  masters,  and  ^en  manumitted.  All  the 
Jews  in  ^e  interior  of  Africa  who  are  of  really  Jewish  descent,  as  for  instance  in  Tim- 
bnctoo,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  &c.,  though  of  dark  complexkm,  afe  not  black,  and  retain  the 
characteristic  cast  of  features  of  their  race^— So  they  do  likewise  in  China." 

**  Yours,  &C., 

••M.  J.  KLtUAEJU** 
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manent  varieties  at  least  5,000  years  before  Christ,  and  not  less  than 
2,000  years  before  the  date  of  l5ie  flood,  as  made  out  from  Genesis, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  Doctor's  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  races  of  men,  which  he  must  acknowledge  is  based 
simply  on  a  conjecture. 

Fermanance  of  type  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  distinguishing  species ;  and  if  the  types  of  the  white, 
black,  and  other  races,  have  remained  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
through  7,000  years,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  scientific  argument 
could  ask  no  more. 

We  are  really  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  such  theological  naturalists  as  Dr.  Bachman.  Guided,  we  pre- 
sume, by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  they  possess  the  rare  faculty  of  cutting 
out  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  which  stand  in  their  way,  and  then 
not  only  reconcile  their  own  consciences  to  the  mutilation,  but  with 
perfect  confidence  damn  all  those  who  dare  doubt  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  another  portion.  By  far  the  strongest  portion  of  our  author's 
work,  is  his  Chap.  XVII.,  in  reply  to  Agassiz,  on  the  origin  of  the 
same  species  in  different  centres.  And  if  there  is  in  print  a  more 
palpable  attack  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  Is  there  anything  in  this  book  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
taught  than  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  the  origin  of  all  pre- 
sent living  beings,  from  the  "  seed  preserved  in  Noab's  Ark,  and 
from  one  common  centre?"  Yet  Dr.  Bachman  tells  us,  that 
there  were  innumerable  centres  of  creation — that  there  is  not  a  plant, 
not  an  animal,  not  a  bird,  not  a  fish,  not  a  reptile  common  to  the  old 
and  new  continents,  and  that  where  the  same  species  is*  found  on  each, 
the  appparent  exceptions  can  be  explained  by  migrations,  transporta- 
tions, &c.  This  position  is  indispensable  to  his  argument  in  favor  of 
a  common  origin  for  man,  and  is  managed  with  much  adroitness, 
though  if  true,  would  be  an  inconclusive  argument.  We  shall  say 
no  more  on  this  head  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  unanswerable  es- 
says of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  the  Boston  "  Christian  Examiner,"  March 
and  July,  1850,  on  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals." 

Nor  do  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  touch  his  comparison  of  the 
brains  of  the  different  races  of  men  :  his  remarks  are  founded  on  the 
researches  of  Prof.  Tiedematin,  which  are  now  repudiated  by  Agassiz 
and  Morton ;  and  as  both  these  gentlemen  are  now  at  work  on  this 
point,  we  may  confidently  leave  it  in  their  hands.  Dr.  Bachman 
himself  admits  that  the  negro  is  a  permanent  variety,  has  a  per- 
manently inferior  intellect,  and  we  need  not  waste  time  in  arguing  with 
him  about  the  comparative  size  of  crania.  If  the  intellect  is  per- 
manent, there  must  be  something  permanent  in  the  physical  structure 
of  the  brain. 

The  Dr.  after,  in  his  elaborate  review  of  Dr.  Morton,  on  this  point, 
having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our  globe, 
and  having  satisfied  every  reasoning  mind,  from  his  own  contradic- 
tory deductions,  that  there  is  no  fixed  law  respecting  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  diflerent  species  when  associated,  thus  coolly  opens 
Oap.  IV.  : 
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«*  We  have  now,  by  the  slow  process  of  careful  analysis,  and  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  we  could  bring  to  our  aid,  exandined 
all  the  cases  of  hybridity  that  seem  to  require  our  notice  in  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Morton."  •  •  *  **  If  we  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
entering  into  details  on  subjects  with  which  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
expected  to  be  familiar,  we  crave  their  indulgence,  as  the  establishment 
of  this  point  is  one  of  the  strong  weapons  we  intend  to  wield  in  defence  of 
our  theory,  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  races,  and  if  possible  in  demolish- 
ing that  of  our  opponents.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  long  established 
and  undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  races  of  men,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country,  produce  prolific  offspring  in  their  association  with  each  other." 

Here  our  author  takes  one  asaumptioi]L  to  prove  another — ^both  points 
are  denied  ;  and  to  sustain  his  position  with  regard  to  the  whites  and 
negroes,  he  makes  the  following  statement : — "  The  facts  are  unde- 
niable, that  all  these  half  breeds  are  prolific  with  each  other,  and  we 
can  point  out  at  least  the  descendants  of  five  generations,  both  in 
Carolina  and  New- York,  where  there  has  been  no  intermixture  with 
either  of  the  original  varieties  ;  and  they  are  to  this  day  as  prolific 
as  any  of  the  other  races  of  men ! !" 

Now  we  would  ask,  soberly  and  honestly,  if  there  is  a  man  south 
of  the  Potomac  who  believes  this  statement  ? — Did  any  man  ever 
hear  of,  or  even  think  it  possible,  that  there  could  be  in  this  country 
five  generations  of  virtuous  mulattoes  ?  Our  minds  have  been  upon 
this  subject  for  twenty  years,  and  our  observations  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  cross  of  the  pure  white  stock  (by  which  we  mean 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Germans)  and  the  negro,  does  not,  . 
when  kept  separate,  produce  an  indefinitely  prolific  variety,  at  least 
in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Western  States,  at  a  distance  from  the 
tropics  or  native  latitude  of  the  negro.  We  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Mobile  for  14  years  in  a  population 
of  about  20,000  whites  and  blacks,  and  have  been,  during  this  time, 
using  our  best  endeavors  to  collect  statistics  on  this  point  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  others,  but  have  found  the  undertaking 
utterly  impracticable  on  account  of  the  undeniable  want  of  virtue 
amongst  the  females  of  this  class.  We  might,  however,  have  exhi- 
bited some  very  handsome  tables  by  this  time,  had  we  been  blessed 
with  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Bachman. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  Doctor's  notion  about  chro- 
nology. In  one  place,  he  says :  "  It  must  be  observed,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  hurry  these  races  (of  men)  into  existence  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  in  which  the  different  varieties  progressively  appeared, 
and  peopled  the  world.  God  may  have  created  the  first  progenitors 
of  our  race  millions  of  a^es  earlier  than  the  time  when  they  actually 
appeared"  !  &c.— P.  37. 

Again : 

"  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  barely  notice  the 
hints  that  have  recently  been  thrown  out  by  our  opponents,  that  the 
work  of  Lepsius,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  may  affect  our  generally 
received  views  of  chronolo^.  It  will  be  the  safest  mode  for  all  parties  to 
suspend  their  arguments,  till  the  result  of  Lepsius's  researches  are  laid  be- 
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lore  the  pnbBc."  •  •  •  *«  Besides,  it  mtist  be  very  evident,  that  if  it 
could  be  proved  from  Champollion,  BuDsen,  or  Lepsins,  (which,  from  the 
lights  before  us,  they  are  incapable  of  doing,)  that  the  races  of  men  existed 
ages  prior  to  the  period  assigned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  would  in 
nowise  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race." — P.  286. 

These  researches  are  tiow  actually  '^  before  the  public ;"  and  Liep- 
flius,  from  overwhelining  evidences,  drawn  not  only  from  the  pyra- 
mids luid  other  large  monuments,  but  from  a  vast  number  of  disin- 
terred inscriptions,  taken  from  more  than  a  hundred  private  tombo, 
scattered  around,  informs  us  confidently,  that  Egypt  existed  as  a 
nation  5,000  years  before  our  era  I  Nor  is  he  solitary  in  this  opinion ; 
but  Bunsen,  Birch,  Hinks,  Lesseur,  and  even  Dr.  B.'s  great  authority, 
Humboldt,  have  endorsed  it 

Now,  we  repeat,  that  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  the 
Doctor's  opinions  on  this  subject.  He  has  already  repudiated  the  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  animals  given  in  Genesis,  and  it 
would  seem  here  that  he  is  now  repudiating  its  chronology,  which  in- 
volves, with  it,  the  whole  history  of  the  Adamic  race.  Nor  are  we 
less  surprised,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  examining  the  ques- 
tion "  purely  on  sdentifio  prindples,"  that  the  Doctor  should  assert 
that  "  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  races  of  men  existed  ages  prior  to 
the  period  assigned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  would  in  nowise 
affect  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race."  We  cannot  but 
believe  the  Doctor  would  find  few  naturalists,  or  even  divines,  to 
share  this  opinion.  "  Our  present  chronology,"  he  must  admit,  goes 
back  at  least  5,000  years ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  races  which 
have  been  permanent — unchanged  under  every  variety  of  climatic  in- 
fluence, for  so  many  thousand  years,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
internal  causes,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

Dr.  B.  quotes  with  much  triumph  the  opinions  of  Humboldt, 
"  who  has  perpetuated  no  doctrines  that  are  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
nature — that  are  injurious  to  morals,  or  subversive  of  Christianity  ;** 
and  while  we  acknowledge  that  Humboldt  does  express  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  races,  and  concur  most  cordially  in  all  the  praises  which 
have,  or  can  be,  lavished  on  this  great  philosopher,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  Humboldt's  authority  on  this  particular  ques* 
tion  is  of  little  value.  He  does  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  pretend  to 
have  made  any  original  investigations  on  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  bases  his  opinions  on  the  labors  of  Vrolik,  Weber,  Tiedemanir, 
and  Prichard.  The  works  of  the  two  first  we  have  never  seen,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  received,  at  the  present  day,  as  remarkable  au- 
thorities. As  to  Tiedemann,  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Agassiz,  who  is 
greatly  his  superior,  and  who  now  openly  repudiates  his  researches. 
JDr.  Morton  also  has  reviewed  his  labors  on  the  brain,  and,  as  we 
think,  conclusively  refuted  his  conclusions.  As  for  Prichard's  pon- 
derous work,  it  is  full  of  false  facts  and  false  conclusions,  many  of  which 
Dr.  Bachman  himself  dissents  from.*    We  hiay  mention,  as  one  of 

*  Another  prominent  error  of  Prichard,  (endorsed  by  Bachman,  and  repeated  almoat 
daily  by  his  partisanB,)  is,  hit  statements  with  regard  to  the  Cherokee  ana  Choctaw  In* 
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Prichard's  capital  errors,  his  belief  in  the  transformation  of  white 
Jews  into  dark  Hindoos,  in  Malabar — an  error  which  we  have  fully 
exposed  in  the  July  No.,  1850,  of  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  one  hundred  others  just  as 
glaring.  Nor  will  our  author  deny  that  Humboldt  endorses  fully 
Uie  opinions  of  Lepsius  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  Uie 
diversity  of  races  shown  from  the  monuments,  3,000  years  B.  C.  Ibe 
Doctor  is,  therefore,  welcome  to  all  the  capital  he  can  make  out  of 
Humboldt's  works. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  illustrations  of  the  un&ir  and  illiberal 
spirit  which  characterizes  this  book,  and  have  laid  bare  a  few  of  its 
most  prominent  scientific  errors.  Our  labor  has  not  been  one,  we 
imagine,  which  will  afford  any  gratification  to  the  reader ;  and  as  for 
ourselves,  we  can  say,  it  has  been  performed  as  a  tedious  and  painful 
duty.  We  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  author  appears  again  in 
print,  he  will  mend  his  ways,  and  bear  in  mind  the  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  science,  and  which  becomes  the  honorable  position  which  he 
holds.  Such  passages  as  the  following,  (and  the  work  is  full  of  them,) 
even  if  he  had  achieved  all  he  has  so  vainly  attempted,  is  unbecoming 
in  a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  still  more  in  the  pastor  of  a 
CSiristian  church: 

**  Thus  far  we  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  We  have  met  and  grap- 
pled with  our  opponents,  in  all  the  points  in  which  they  conjectured  oar 
citadel  was  weak  and  unguarded,  and  where  they  imagined  their  success 
was  attainable.  We  have  traced  their  stratagems  and  mamtuvres,  and 
listened  to  their  shouts  of  fancied  victory,  but  our  castle  still  remains  un- 
shaken, and  they  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  even  one  picket  that 
guards  the  outposts  of  our  strong  fortress.  We  may  now  be  permitted  to 
assail  them  in  turn,  and  carry  the  war  into  their  own  camp,"  dec. 

We  could  almost  see,  in  our  disturbed  imagination,  the  giant 
trampling  on  the  mangled  corses  of  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  a  host  of 
such  pigmies  ! 

But  let  us  pause  from  our  long  and  painful  wandering,  and  take 
an  observation,  in  order  to  ascertain  our  latitude  and  longitude.  We 
shall  simply  and  succinctly  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  principal  reasons 
on  which  we  base  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  and  ask 
the  reader  to  review,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Bachman,  and  ask  himself  if  he  has  advanced  any  proofs  that  can  in- 
validate a  single  one  of  our  positions. 

It/.  Permanence  of  type,  under  all  climatic  influences,  is  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  distinctness  of  origin. 

2d  The  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  conceded,  prove  clearly  that 
the  Asiatic  and  African  races  were  as  distinct  5,000  years  ago  as  they 


We  have  thown,  soTeral  times,  from  incontestible  ertdence,  that  this  pretended 
etvUiution  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  mixed  breeds,  and  to  the  whites  settled  amongst 
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are  now.  No  well  liuthenticated  case  exists  on  record  of  the  trans- 
formation of  one  type,  as  the  white,  black,  Mongol,  Indian,  Malay, 
&c.,into  fuiother,  wMle  we  have  numerous  instances  of  races  preserv- 
ing their  types  through  ages,  when  removed  to  the  most  opposite 
climates  :  for  example,  the  Jews  in  Malabar  for  1500  years,  and  for 
centuries  in  other  countries ;  the  Gipseys  for  400  years  in  all  cli- 
mates ;  the  Arabs ;  the  Parsees ;  the  Magyars  in  Hungary ;  the  whites 
and  blacks  for  many  generations  in  America,  &;c.  6io.  External  cau- 
ses change  races  greatly,  but  these  changes  stop  far  short  of  distinct 
types. 

Sd,  According  to  Dr.  Bachman's  own  admissions,  hybridity  can- 
not be  received  as  a  test  for  species.  He  lays  down  a  sliding  scale 
of  prolificacy  between  species,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  its  abrupt  limitation,  or  giving  any  proof  that  such  a  limit 
exists. 

4/A.  Even  were  the  Dr.  able  to  prove  that  all  the  races  belonged 
to  one  species,  (as  he  understands  the  term^}  it  would  not  mend  his. 
argument ;  for  if,  as  we  contend,  the  types  of  men  are  permanent  un- 
der all  physical  agencies,  their  prolificacy,  when  associated,  would 
only  prove  the  po&ition  taken  by  Agassiz,  Morton  and  others,  tliat 
varieties  of  the  same  species  have  been  created  in  distant  centres^ 

5th,  The  account  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  *  of  the  Adamio 
stock,  cannot  be  received  as  an  account  of  all  the  races  then  on  the 
earth :  because  Cain  must  have  got  his  wife  from  another  race ;  because 
large  cities  are  spoken  of  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
before  population  of  this  stock  existed  to  buOd  them ;  because  the 
chronology  taught  in  Genesis  is  too  plain  for  doubt,  and  we  now 
know  positively  that  Egypt,  and  China,  and  probably  other  nations^ 
existed  with  large  populations  and  regular  governments  5,000  years 
before  Christ,  and  at  least  2,000  years  before  any  date  which  can  be 
fixed  for  the  flood  and  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  family  ;  because  the 
writers  not  only  of  the  Old,  but  of  the  New  Testament,  knew  nothing 
of  many  distant  countries  which  were,  in  their  day,  densely  populated 


*  One  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  cool  efirontery  with  which  the  Dr.  kicks  his  opponents 
out  of  '*  Sunday  School"  for  treating  Qenesis  as  he  does. — **  Hitherto,  the  believers  in  the 
plurality  of  species  in  men  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  Uie  plain  teaehingt  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  have  either,  like  Voltaire  and  the  host  of  open  infidels,  treated  the 
Scriptures  as  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  absurdities,  or  like  the  skeptics  of  another  school » 
have  regarded  the  historical  parts  as  uninspired,  and  therefore  as  of  no  authority,"  &o. 
*  *  <i  -^e  discover  a  most  remarkable  diversi^  in  sentiment  among  those  who  adyo* 
cate  the  same  theory." — One  would  really  suppose,  from  the  Dr's  account,  that  the  theolo- 
^ns  all  read  the  Bible  in  die  same  way,  ana  were  as  amiable  and  harmonious  as  '^•oek- 
mg  doves." 

The  Dr.  dodges  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible  in  chronology,  but  denies  boldly  that 
the  deluge  was  universal,  that  there  was  but  one  centre  of  creation,  and  that  ul  the 
animals,  dec.  came  from  the  Ark,  and  asserts  that  his  opinions  have  been  prevalent  among 
learned  divines  for  the  last  half  century !" — On  the  other  hand,  we  have  iust  been  severely 
handled  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  Mobile  for  holding  opposite  opinions.  Dr.  H.  too,  is  right,  for 
the  plai»  teaching  of  Genesis  is  opposed  to  Dr.  Bachman,  and  we  deny  its  histarieal 
accuracy.  If  the  flood  was  not  universal,  and  if  all  the  animals  did  not  come  from  the 
Ark,  then  plain  language  haaao  meaning. 
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with  the  same  distinct  types  as  now,  viz.,  whites,  blades,  Mongols,  dso. ; 
because  Abraham,  who  was  contemporary  with  Noah,  and  who  was 
born  only  292  years  after  the  flood,  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  found  a 
Pharaoh  ruling  over  a  great  nation  of  dif^rent  physical  types  * 


ART.  n.-THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

Thb  position  which  the  Southern  United  States  hold  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  modern  times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  black 
servitude  in  America ;  its  comparatively  valueless  results  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  derived  direct  profit  from  the  African  trade ;  its 
Mudden  and  wond)Brful  change  when,  coeval  with  our  national  inde- 
pendence, it  began  to  weave  that  thread  of  cotton  which  has  gradu- 
ally enveloped  l^e  commercial  world,  and  bound  the  fortunes  of  Ameri- 
can slaves  so  flrmly  to  human  progress,  that  civilization  itself  may 
almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  continual  servitude  of  the  blacks 
in  America.  With  the  independence  of  America  ceased  the  profits 
which  Liverpool  and  London  had  derived  from  the  African  slave 
trade.  Simultaneous  with  that  loss  of  profit,  the  philanthropy  of 
Wilberforce  was  awakened ;  and  continued  and  persevering  efibrts 
were  from  that  moment,  through  the  space  of  half  a  century,  made 
to  bring  about  the  enfranchbement  of  all  black  slaves.  These  eflbrts 
have  been  measurably  successful  with  all  countries  where  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  blacks  were  inconsiderable.  France  and 
England  aflbrd  notable  examples  of  the  folly  of  emancipating  a  race 
incapable  of  freedom ;  and  the  mind  of  the  devout  person  who  con- 
templates the  condition  of  the  ci-devant  slave  colonies  of  those  two 
powers^  must  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Providence  must 
have  raised  up  those  two  examples  of  human  folly  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  lesson  to  these  states,  to  save  \?hich  from  human  errors 
it  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  manifestly  and  directly  interposed. 
It  was  doubtless  the  fact  that,  at  the  era  of  the  revolution,  many  of 
the  Southern  states  began  to  feel  the  burthen  of  unproductive  slaves, 
and  that  a  growing  disposition  to  be  clear  of  them  manifested  itself 
simultaneously  with  the  mammon-prompted  philanthropy  of  England. 
A  great  danger  was  thus  springing  up,  when  the  inventions  of  the 
cotton-gin,  the  carding  machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  combined  to  weave  that  net-work  of  cotton  which  formed  an 
indissoluble  cord,  binding  the  black,  who  was  threatened  to  be  cast 
ofi^  to  human  progress.    It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  make 


#8faice  this  paper  was  sent  to  preas,  I  have  received  and  read  Dr.  Morton's  reply 
to  Dr.  Baoliman  on  the  qaestion  oTH.vbridity  as  a  Test  for  Bpecies.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
**  refotation"  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it'ia  to  be  hq>ed  that  no  one  will  ever  waste  time  again 
in  advocfttiiig  the  idea  that  prolifiemey  amongst  raoea  afibrda  anj  evidenca  of  Common 
Origin.-^.  C.  N. 
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a  hasty  dcetoh  of  the  progress  whidi  black  emancipation,  un^er 
English  tutdage,  has  made.  The  forcing  of  Africans  upon  these 
colonies  by  the  English  government,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  colonies,  Virginia  in  particular,  was  a  main  reason  in 
the  list  of  grievances,  why  the  authority  of  the  crown  should  be 
thrown  off.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
slave  trade  was  decreed,  and  the  traffic  declared  piracy  by  the  United 
States.  The  English  government  followed  this  example,  and  the  re- 
publican government. of  France  emancipated  suddenly  the  blacks  of 
ot.  Domingo,  giving  over  that  fine  island  to  the  horrors  of  black  civil 
war  and  plunder.  From  that  time  up  to  1823,  but  little  progress 
was  made.  In  that  year  Mr.  Buxton  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Canning  amended  it  on  its 
passage,  so  as  to  prepare  for  gradual  emancipation.  Lord  Bathursfc 
notified  the  colonial  l^islature  of  the  fact.  This  induced  lively  re- 
monstrances on  t^  part  of  the  colonists,  but  these  did  not  deter  the 
government  from  taking  those  preliminary  steps  in  1831,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  bill  presented  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1833,  and  which  was 
adopted  June  18,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown  August  28,  1833. 
The  principles  of  the  bill  were  briefly  these  :  After  ^e  Ist  August^ 
1834,  slavery  ceased ;  all  blacks  above  the  age  of  six  years  became 
i^prentices,  under  three  heads — 1st  Rural  Apprentices,  attached  td 
the  soil.  2d.  Rural  Apprentices,  unattached.  3d.  Non-Rural  Ap- 
prentices. The  two  first  classes  were  to  work  six  years  for  their 
masters  Mdthout  pay,  and  the  third  class  four  years.  The  labor  was 
limited  to  45  hours  per  week.  The  blacks  could  buy  their  time  of 
apprenticeship  of  their  masters,  if  they  had  the  means.  The  power 
of  punishment  was  transferred  to  the  magistrates. 

The  compensation  for  the  blacks  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  their  ave- 
rage value  in  each  island,  between  the  years  1822  to  1830.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  was  780,993,  and  their  value,  £45,281,738. 
This  sum  was  paid  in  full  in  cash  and  work.  Thus  ^ths  in  money, 
amounting  to  £20,000,000,  and  the  remaining  |ths  in  the  right  to  &4 
work  of  the  prsedials  six  years  without  pay,  and  non-pre^dials  four 
years.  The  number  of  claims  was,  for  prsedials  attached,  5,562 ;  do. 
unattached,  1,708;  non-prsedials,  9,075.  The  average  valuation  was 
£44  15s. ;  the  average  money  paid  for  each  slave,  £19  159.  4|d. 
The  work  of  a  slave  generation  in  the  West  Indies  was  valued  at7|th 
years,  and  the  years  of  apprenticeship  assigned  were  considered  '^ths 
of  the  pay.  Although  tiie  British  government,  with  its  usual  self- 
sufficient  insolence,  laid  daim  to  the  full  merit  of  paying  for  the 
slaves,  these  had  to  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  remuneration  for 
themselves.  This  arrangement,  however,  dissatisfied  everybody. 
The  slaves,  who  had  hoped  for  immediate  emancipation,  were  very 
impatient  under  this  regulation,  while  the  government  agents  so 
harassed  the  planters,  that  they  were  glad  to  sell  out  the  time  of  the 
apprentices.  In  Jamaica,  from  August,  1834,  to  August,  1839,  $300,000 
were  paid  by  apprentices  to  masters  for  unexpired  time  ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  four  years  of  non-prsedial  service  had  expired,  the  planters 
abandoned  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  prsedials,  and  Augus^. 
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1888,  was  a  day  of  jubilee.  TTie  yaluatora  then  reported  the  Dumber 
of  prsedials  at  218,669;  non-praedials,  87,144 — total  apprentices, 
255,818.  Free  children,  under  six  years,  88,899 ;  aged,  15,656 — 
total,  310,368,  against  309,167  apprentices  and  38,754  free  children, 
returned  in  1834 ;  showing  an  increase  of  145  children,  and  a  de- 
crease of  53,354  apprentices.  The  first  use  of  freedom  was  a  prompt 
refusal  to  work  at  all ;  some  demanded  $1,  $2,  and  $3,  per  day,  and 
the  best  authorities  show  that  the  islands  are  fast  sinking  back  to  a 
state  of  savage  nature.  The  productions  of  the  island  are  yearly 
diminishing,  notwithstanding  an  increased  consumption  of,  and  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England.  As  the  exports  of  the  West 
Indies  fall,  the  markets  they  afford  for  the  sale  of  British  goods  be- 
come circumscribed.  In  1836,  they  took  £3,786,453  of  British  goods ; 
in  1848,  £1,434,477  only.  Simidtaneously  with  their  West  India 
experiment,  the  British  government  exerted  all  its  influence  with  the 
small  nations  of  Europe  to  procure  the  nominal  emancipation  of  such 
black  slaves  as  were  of  no  material  importance,  either  to  the  several 
states,  or  to  any  considerable  interests  in  any  of  them.  Those  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  English  ministry  to  manufacture  in 
Europe  freedom  for  slaves,  as  they  manufactured  a  claim  against 
Greece,  and  a  king  for  the  Mosquitoes,  by  means  of  new  clothes  and 
old  rum,  serve  only  as  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  whole  system  of 
European  governments.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, contain  absolute  and  miserable  slaves,  deluded  with  the  name 
of  freemen.  Not  the  most  advanced  of  these  races  has  reached  the 
degree  of  improvement,  politically  and  physically,  that  marks  the 
bl^  race  in  the  Southern  United  States.     From  the  nature  of  their 

f^ographical  position,  it  results,  that  although  most  of  the  nations  of 
urope  contain  races  whose  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  masters,  without  appeal  from  their  caprice,  yet  none  of 
these  are  black.  In  the  United  States,  none  but  black  hold  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  hence  no  kind  of  slavery  in  Europe  is  bad  ex- 
cept black.  In  this  view,  the  English  Government,  after  it  set  rum 
Sambo  astride  of  a  cask  of  Jamaica,  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  little  piratical  nations  of 
Europe  which  possessed  black  slaves,  to  free  them,  and  get  their  pay 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  white  slaves.  The  Danish  Government  fol- 
lowed the  English  example  of  turning  slaves  into  apprentices  without 
wages.  In  1846  the  Swedish  Government  paid  $50,000  to  free  the 
few  blacks  in  the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  amounted 
simply  to  turning  adrifl  a  few  useless  negroes.  The  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  this  nature  were,  however,  in  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Bohe- 
mian Wallachia.  In  the  last  named  country,  there  is  a  population 
of  1,747,815  souls,  including  Goths,  Grepidse,  Huns,  Lombards,  Tar- 
tars, Turks,  and  Gipseys.  These  are  all  slaves,  most  abject  and  mise- 
rable, hardly  above  tie  savage  condition — the  women  being  com- 
pelled to  do  the  labor,  living  in  under-ground  caverns,  and  using  dry 
dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a  scanty  meal.  Inese  poor  creatures  are  owned 
by  a  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  exempted  from  taxes  and  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts.    The  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
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lowest  in  the  social  scale,  are  the  Gipseys,  of  whom  there  are  about 
150,000y  owned  by  individuals  and  the  government,  the  latter  hold- 
ing about  60,000.  They  pay  30  piastres,  or  $2.10  per  annum,  per 
head,  for  the  privilege  of  being  at  large,  upon  binding  themselves  not 
to  quit  the  country.  In  1846  the  government  was  induced  to  waive 
its  ownership  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  are  but  strolling  vagabonds, 
and  this  "triumph  of  philanthropy"  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  long  stride  towards  universal  freedom,  and  an  example 
to  the  United  States,  although  the  slavery  of  all  those  not  belonging 
directly  to  the  government  remains  as  before.  The  next "  grand 
triumph"  of  freedom  was  a  successful  negotiation,  in  1847,  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  for  the  release  of  his  black  slaves.  The  population 
of  Egypt  numbers  2,500,000 ;  the  larger  proportion  being  Arab  Egyp> 
tians,  and  are  all  the  property  of  the  Pacha.  There  is  in  Egypt  no 
personal  liberty  whatever.  The  government  claims  and  enforces  its 
right  to  the  labor  of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing ;  and  no  labor 
is  performed  unless  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government 
officers,  from  whom  alone  the  individual  can  procure  supplies. 
Amidst  this  community  of  slaves,  there  are  Caucasian  men  and 
women,  white  slaves  to  the  rich,  and  a  few  negro  slaves  brought  from 
Numidia.  The  English  philanthropy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Pacha  as  to  induce  him,  March,  1847,  to  free  the  last  named,  allow- 
ing the  rest  to  remain  as  before !  Soon  after,  similar  influences  be- 
gan to  work  in  the  Barbary  states,  where* the  absolute  dependence  of 
all  persons  in  life,  liberty,  and  prm>erty,  upon  the  nod  of  the  Bey, 
makes  life  valueless  to  a  man.  The  trade  of  these  poor  creatures, 
who  send  three  caravans  a  year  into  the  interior,  involves  the  bring- 
ing back  occasionally  a  few  negro  slaves.  As  these  were  no  parti- 
cular benefit  to  the  Bey,  who  owns  the  whole  2,500,000  people,  he 
was  induced  by  the  English  agent,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  fol- 
low the  illustrious  example  of  that  ultra-democrat,  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  alter  the  style  of  the  servitude  of  those  blacks,  and 
Exeter  Hall  had  another  "  triumph,"  and  again  the  United  States 
were  bade  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  the  Mediterranean 
pirates. 

The  experience  of  the  French  government  in  its  dealings  with  the 
black  race,  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  has  been  that  of  the 
English.  The  bloody  disasters  which  overtook  the  once  magnifi- 
cent possession  of  St.  Domingo,  have,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
remained  a  monument  of  black  brutality.  Taught  somewhat  by  that 
lesson,  the  French  government,  in  1831,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  pro- 
vided for  gradual  emancipation  in  its  remaining  colonies.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  law,  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  from  294,481 
to  258,956,  in  1835.  The  productions  of  the  islands  were  not,  how- 
ever, materially  checked,  and  the  system  seemed  lo  work  well.  TTie 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  repeated  the  error  towards  the  blacks 
committed  by  that  of  1791,  and  slavery  was  suddenly  abolished. 
That  the  same  bloody  results  have  not  followed,  is  because  the  home 
government  promptly  laid  the  islands  under  martial  law,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  whites  from  massacre.     The  presence  of  a 
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idBcient  foroe  is  all  that  stays  for  the  moment  a  war  of  races,  in  re- 
lation to  labor,  the  ciHisequences  are  the  same  as  in  Jamaica,  tiz.,  a 
prompt  abandonment  of  work  at  any  price.  In  1836,  4,932  hands 
produced  in  Martinique  6,050,990  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  one  hhd.  each  ; 
m  1849,  the  proceeds  averaged  one  hhd.  to  34  hands.  The  official 
returns  of  the  French  government  for  1849,  are  not  yet  received ; 
tbose,  however,  for  1847  and  1848,  the  last  being  the  year  of  aboli- 
tion,  aro  as  follows : 

OfPOBTS  FROM  AND  BZPOBTfl  TO  THB  WV8T  INDIA  COLONIES  VBOM  FBANOB. 
Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1847 73,347,168 39,964,084 113,301,25» 

Wis 86,992,163 19,239,604 66,231,76T 


DecrMM.. francs  37,366,016 20,714,480 68,079,496 

This  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  year,  and 
for  1849  it  is  greater,  as  indicated  by  customs  returns.  The  sugar 
imported  into  France  fell  off  one-half,  and  was  made  up  by  receipts 
of  foreign  slave  sugar.  The  experience  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  other  islands. 

We  have  thus  stated  roughly  the  course  of  abolitionism,  in  order 
to  understand  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  It  is  this.  The  black  race 
has  inhabited  the  African  continent  as  long  at  least  as  the  whites  have 
occupied  Europe,  and  the  yellow  and  red  races  Asia.  All  these  have 
more  or  less  advanced  from  the  rudest  savage  state,  in  manner  and 
degree,  according  to  their  inherent  intellectuality.  The  black  race, 
however,  has  made  no  progress  whatever.  They  were  without  in- 
vention, almost  without  language,  and  destitute  of  the  faculties  or 
wish  to  advance.  These  beings,  or  such  of  them  as  had,  by  the  for- 
tune of  internal  wars,  become  tiie  victims  of  their  cannibal  captors, 
were  rescued  from  that  fate  to  become  the  forced  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America.  A  few  years  ol 
that  compulsory  labor  was  supposed  by  the  English  government  so 
to  have  changed  their  natures,  that,  made  free,  they  would  not  resume 
the  indolent  and  savage  habits  which  had  marked  the  race  since  the 
creation,  but  would  become  so  perseveringly  industrious  for  wages, 
as  to  enable  their  emplovers  to  compete  with  the  slave  owners  ol 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  supplying  Europe  with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton ; 
keep  in  employ  one-fourth  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  maintain  hw 
merchant  marine,  and  enable  her  to  continue  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy.  The  erroneousness  of  this  view  has,  by 
en»eriment,  now  been  proved  to  all  the  world. 

The  experiment  has. been  sufficiently  testea  by  emancipation,  in 
the  manner  we  have  sketched,  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  increase  of  free  blacks  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  black 
race  cannot  even  maintain  the  position  to  which  they  are  raised  by  a 
few  years  of  servitude,  without  continued  coercion.  Lefl  to  them- 
selves,  they  will  not  work,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  induce- 
ments or  fadliUes,  but  sink  back  mentally  to  the  dark  superstitiiwa 
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of  (heir  oaimibal  natures.  Hiis  truth  has  not  only  been  demonstrated^ 
but  admitted  by  the  best  Euglish  authorities,  even  those  which  for- 
merly were  the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  black  equality.  The  policy 
of  the  English  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  relation  to  its  West  In- 
dies, to  cause  them  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whites,  and  become  en- 
tirely black  colonics,  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  Already,  however,  the  rapidly  sinking  condition  of  the  colo- 
nies has  convinced  the  thinking  men  of  England,  that  the  sdieme 
is  impossible ;  that  to  abandon  them  to  the  blacks,  is  to  abandon 
them  to  worse  than  a  state  of  nature ;  and  means  of  retracing  the  un- 
fortunate steps  taken  appear  to  be  earnestly  sought  for. 

Id  contemplating  these  &cts,  there  presents  itself  this  important 
consideration,  viz.,  the  four  articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  mo- 
dem civili^sation,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  products  of 
compulsory  black  labor.  Whenever  coercion  has  been  removed  from 
that  labor,  its  productions  have  ceased,  and  the  experiments  to  prove 
this  fact  conclusively,  have  been  made  in  localities  where  the  results, 
dthough  injurious  to  the  experimenters,  have  not  much  i^ected  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

England  itself,  at  this  moment,  by  a  sort  of  retribution,  is  in  some 
sort  the  slave  of  Southern  blacks.  She  it  was  that  created  American 
black  slavery,  and  her  existence  has  now  come  to  depend  upon  its 
products.  Tliere  are  few  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  immense  super- 
structure of  wealth  and  power  which  is  reared  upon  the  foundation 
of  American  slave  culture  of  cotton.  The  United  States  trade  is  al- 
most altogether  based  upon  that  industry ;  some  approximation  may 
be  urived  at,  taking  the  last  year,  1850. 

XZFORTS  FROM  THB   UKITED   STATES,    1850. 

Sonthern  produce  exported.  Value  of  whole  production. 

Cotton,  raw 71,984,616 $106,600,000 

*•      manufacturcB 4,734,424 100,000,000 

Tobacco 9,961,223 16,000,000 

Rice 2,631,667 3,000,000 

Naval  stores 1,142,713 2,000,000 

Sugar 23,087 12,396,160 

Hemp 6,633 696,840 


ProviBiona  from  New-Orleans.. 3,628,809 188,691,990 

and  oth.  articl.  from  the  South..6,000,000 

Total 99,997,012 

North,  and  West.  Exports 34,903,221 


Total  Exports 134,900,233 

Although  the  cotton  manufactures  are  made  at  the  North,  they  are 
based  upon  slave  labor. 

Under  the  head  of  "  other  articles  from  the  South,''  is  embraoed  corn 
and  flour  from  Virginia,  manufactured  tobacco,  snufif,  and  there 
might  also  be  induded  gold  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  per  annum ; 
but  we  have  not  included  gold  in  the  exports.  The  provisions  from 
New-Orleans  embrace :  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef  and  com  ez- 
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ported  to  foreign  ports  direct  from  New-Orleans,  and  which  are  pur- 
chased from  the  north-western  country  for  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton 
sent  up  the  river,  an  operation  equivalent  to  an  annual  export  of  those 
articles.  The  value  is  thus  given  in  the  New-Orleans  price  current, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the 
Union  of  these  articles  is  $19,146,658,  consequently  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  export  of  farm  produce  goes  from  New-Orleans.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  are  the  pro- 
duct of  slave  labor  in  northern  ships,  and  that  consequently,  as  the 
imports  of  the  country  are  paid  for  in  the  exports,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  importations  are  the  remuneration  for  the  product  of  slave  labor. 
Inasmuch  as  that  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  taken  to- 
gether are  derived  75  per  cent  from  the  slave  labor,  the  same  ratio 
of  freight  is  derived  by  the  shipping,  which  is  owned  as  follows  : 

UKITBD   STATES   TONKAGE. 
OwMd.  RefiitM^  EDrollad.  ToUl  184a  ToUl  1850.  IncrMue. 

South 169,966 334,846 494,797 743,806 249,008 

North 1,201,930 1,466,314 2,668,244 2,791,649 138,406 


Total  1,361,886-        1,791,169         3,163,041  3,636,464  482,413 

The  registered  tonnage  is  that  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  en- 
rolled that  of  the  coasting  trade.  Although  much  the  largest  portion  is 
owned  at  the  North,  the  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  increase  to 
the  South  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  double  that  of  the  North,  and 
moreover,  that  increase  of  the  South  has  been  50  per  cent  of  what  was 
owned  in  that  section  in  1848,  a  marked  step  in  advance.  According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  2,700,000  tons  of  the  United  States  ships  en- 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  make  one  voyage  in  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
passages,  one  out  and  one  home.  The  freights  ^noll  average  $12  per 
ton  each  way :  this  gives  $64,800,000  freights  earned  in  a  year,  of 
which  $48,600,000  is  earned  by  northern  ship  owners  by  carrying  slave 
products  and  their  proceeds.  The  coasting  transportation  of  southern 
products  by  northern  vessels  will  give  $7,000,000,  making  $55,600,000 
earned  by  the  ship  owners.  To  earn  this  money  it  requires  that  ships 
should  be  built,  and  the  census  return  for  1840  showed  the  value  of 
ships  built  in  the  Union  for  that  year  to  be  $7,016,094 ;  and  as  the  Trea- 
sury Reports  showed  the  tonnage  built  in  that  year  to  be  120,988,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $55  per  ton,  the  census  was  probably  correct.  Of 
the  $7,016,094,  less  than  $300,000  was  in  slave  states ;  all  the  rest 
was  expended  at  the  North  among  all  those  who  live  by  that  manu- 
fSacturing,  lumber-men  who  float  me  monarchs  of  the  forest  to  the  sea- 
board for  the  shipwrights  to  fashion,  architects,  shipwrights,  black- 
smiths, sheathers,  calkers,  riggers,  cordage  and  sailmakers,  with  their 
backers,  the  hemp  and  flax  growers  and  canvass  weavers.  Thus  aflbrding 
immense  employment  to  busy  ship-yards,  until  the  ship  *'  a  taunto^ 
has  passed  the  hands  of  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers,  and  is  ready 
for  her  cargo,  which  employs  gangs  of  stevedores,  cartmen,  shopmen 
and  clerks,  with  premiums  to  insurance  offices,  until  her  shipping 
articles  complete,  under  the  command  of  a  thriving  pilot,  20  stout 
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fleamen  whose  families  are  provided  with  '*  draw  bDls"  for  their 
wages,  sheet  home  her  canvass  to  the  breeze,  and  she  seeks  in  foreign 
dimes  a  profit  upon  her  southern  cargo,  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  capital  that  has  created  her  and  given  activity  to  so  many  in- 
terests. 

The  privilege  which  the  Northen  States  have  thus  enjoyed  in  being 
free  carriers  for  southern  produce  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
it  to  their  own  water-courses  for  conversion  into  goods  to  be  recarri- 
ed  to  the  South,  and  sold  at  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, with  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  commissions  and  wages  su- 
peradded, has  formed  the  marked  distinction  which  is  manifest  between 
the  present  condition  of  New-England  and  Canada.  Why  is  it  that 
the  latter,  possessed  of  English  enterprise  and  capital,  and  endowed  with 
large  expenditures  on  such  public  works  as  the  Welland  and  Eideau 
canals,  are  impoverished,  idle  and  retrograding,  while  New-England  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and  power  1  Clearly  because 
the  latter  enjoys  freely  the  right  to  carry  and  manufacture  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor,  from  which  Canada  is  excluded.  This  fact,  and 
the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  involved,  has  excited  much 
interest  of  late  in  New -England  :  and  C.  Haskett  Derby,  Esq.,  a  well 
known  factory  and  rail-road  speculator,  undertook,  in  the  last  Octo- 
ber number  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  to  reply  to  the  able  pamphlet  en- 
titled, the  "  Union,  and  how  to  save  it,"  and  published  in  Charleston. 
Mr.  Derby's  reply  had  very  little  force,  and  we  refer  to  it  here 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  a  single  point.  The  pamphlet  showed, 
that  as  the  exports  of  the  country  are  mostly  from  ike  South,  the 
proceeds  returning  in  shape  of  goods  belong  to  the  section  whence 
emanated  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  and  the  duties  exacted  from 
these  goods  were  therefore  taken  from  the  South.  Mr.  Derby  remarks : 

'*  Let  us  examine  his  theory  as  to  duties.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  Not 
that  the  South  has  directly  paid  such  duties,  for  they  have  been  paid  prin- 
cipally at  the  North;  but  the  whole  theory  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duties  are  paid  on  imports ;  that  the  South  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  the 
exports  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  proceeds,  are  paid 
not  hy  the  consumer,  but  by  the  South." 

This  is  slightly  misstated  ;  the  South  is  both  consumer  of  the  goods 
and  producer  of  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  Again,  says  Mr. 
Derby : 

••  Take  a  case  in  point.  A  New-England  ship  sails  for  Charleston  with 
a  cargo  of  granite,  ice,  fish,  and  manufactures.  She  exchanges  them  for 
lumber,  rice  and  cotton.  She  then  sails  for  Liverpool,  makes  freight  and 
profit ;  then  to  Cardifi,  where  the  proceeds  are  invested  in  slate  or  iron, 
and  returns  to  Boston.  What  has  the  South  to'  do  with  these  imports? 
They  have  been  bought  by  the  North  and  pwd  tor — how  do  *  they  belong 
to,'  and  how  are  they  ^Uo  be  divided  among  the  producers  of  the 
exports?'" 

The  question  is  not  of  a  few  stones,  a  little  ice,  and  a  few  fish,  but 
of  that  large  amount  combined  in  the  last  enumerated  word,  "  manu- 
factures," and  which  Mr.  Derby  slurs  over  so  glibl  v.  Now  the  robbery 
consists  precisely  in  that  operation.  The  '^  manumctures  "  which  this 
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New-England  ship  carries  to  QiarlestoD,  as  Uie  means  of  buying  cotton, 
are  raised  in  value  30  per  cent,  bj  the  present  tariff,  and  by  the  old 
tariff  80  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  Liverpool  being  the  largest  market, 
regulates  the  price  of  cotton.  Fair  cotton  is  now  fourteen  cents,  and 
certain  Lowell  sheetings  7  cents  per  yard ;  that  is  to  say,  two  yards  of 
the  latter  are  given  for  one  lb.  of  cotton.  But  the  English  will  give 
three  yards  for  one  lb.  The  tariff  says,  no ;  and  the  government,  for 
every  three  yards  imported,  takes  one.  It  is  not  only  the  duties  upon 
the  articles  actually  imported,  of  which  the  South  pays  so  large  a 
share,  but  upon  a  corresponding  advance  caused  by  the  duty  upon  all 
Northern  manufactured  articles ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  all  the 
produce  sold  by  the  South  to  the  North,  and  paid  for  iu  manufactured 
goods,  is  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Derby 
makes  the  following  very  strange  assertion : 

**  But  does  the  slave  use  the  costly  linens,  silks,  woollens,  liquors,  coffee* 
sugar,  tea,  and  other  valuables  from  abroad  ?  Clad  in  coarse  attire,  eating 
his  coarser  fare,  he  knows  little  of  such  luxuries.  Oar  imports  now  average 
at  least  ninety  dollars  per  head  for  our  white  population.  The  slave  cannot 
average  one-third  of  this  amount.  The  great  consumers  are  the  whites, 
both  southern  and  northern. 

••  Let  us  allow  for  this  difference,  and  the  ccmsumption  of  foreign  imports 
in  the  slave  States  will  fall  below  three-tenths  of  the  entire  importation. 
The  slave  States  will  consequently  be  found  to  pay  less  than  three-tentha 
of  the  entire  duties, — ^less  than  their  ratio  under  the  Constitution.*' 

The  white  population  of  the  Union,  by  the  present  census,  will  be 
about  17,000,000.  "  Ninety  dollars  per  head  "  would  give  for  im- 
ports $1,530,000,000,  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions.  The  actual  imports  are  $163,000,000.  So  much  for  his  accu- 
racy of  calculation,  but,  says  he,  the  imports  are  luxuries  which 
slaves  don't  use.  We  cannot  see  how  that  alters  the  fact.  If  by 
means  of  a  high  tariff  the  northern  manufacturer  obtains  one-third  of 
the  southern  produce  for  nothing,  he  may,  of  course,  buy  luxuries,  or 
as  we  have  lately  seen  done,  buy  the  office  of  minister  to  England^ 
and  become  the  toady  of  dukes,  or  indulge  his  taste  in  any  way.  Let 
us  take  an  illustration  from  the  Massachusetts  census. 

NUMBER  OF  OOTTON  AND  WOOLLBN  FACTORIES,   SPINDLES  AND   LOOMS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cotton.  Woollkh. 


Factoriet.  Spindles.  Futr^riet.  SpindlM. 

184ef 278 624,640 144 113,467 

I860 837 1,220,752 191 208,848 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  has  doubled,  consequently 
the  consumption  of  cotton  has  doubled,  and  of  wool  the  increase  has 
been  80  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  cotton  has  risen  from 
$17,414,079  to  $35,000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  from  21,000 
to  36,000.  The  South  has  had  to  pay  the  North  30  per  cent,  more 
for  woollen  as  for  other  goods,  than  they  would  have  been  furnished 
for  by  the  other  customers  for  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  and  it  is  the 
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<^ratk>n  of  this  tribute  which  has  caused  the  factories  to  double  in 
ten  years.  Of  the  chief  staples  of  the  South,  the  productions,  ex- 
ports, and  home  consumption  of  the  last  year,  have  been  nearly  as 
IbUowB  :•— 

EzDMte^  Homo  ToUl 

■•zpvrwa.  Coitottmpllon.  Productioa. 

Cotton 71,984,«16 33,615,386 105,600,000 

TobMCO 9,951,228 5,04^,777 16,000,000 

Rice 2,631,887 400,000 3,031,657 

Naval  Stores 1,142.713 800,000 1,942,713 

Sugar 23,037 12,396,150 12,419.147 

Hemp 5,633 690,207 695,840 


Total $86,738,779  52,960,520  138,689,297 

The  largest  portion  of  this  home  consumption  has  been  exchanged 
with  the  North  and  West ;  with  the  latter  on  equal  terms,  receiving 
breadstufl^,  provisions,  &c.,  in  exchange.  With  the  North  there  has 
been  received  merchandise  enhanced  one-third  in  value  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  or,  as  Mr.  Derby  expresses  it,  that  produce  has  been 
purchased  by  the  North  in  exchange  for  manufactures.  The  southern 
produce  was  given  at  its  cash  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  the  manufactures  of  the  North  were  taken  at  a  fictitious  value 
created  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff  If,  after  purchasing  on  such 
terms,  the  northern  merchant  chooses  to  export  that  produce,  Mr. 
Derby  asserts  the  South  has  not  been  fleeced,  because  the  identical 
articles  brought  back  do  not  go  to  the  individual  planters.  To  illus- 
trate :  Suppose  fair  cotton  is  twelve  cents  per  lb.,  regulated  by  the 
cash  price  in  Liverpool,  and  that  for  one  lb.  of  such  cotton  the  Man- 
chester man  will  give  three  yards  of  a  certain  description  of  cloth, 
valued  at  eight  cents.  A  New- England  manufacturer  asks  twelve 
cents  for  the  same  cloth,  and  gets  it,  because  Congress  imposes  four 
cents  per  yard  on  the  Manchester  cloth.  The  northern  merchant  then 
sends  two  yards  of  cloth  and  obtains  one  lb.  of  cotton  ;  he  then  sends 
abroad  the  cotton  and  buys  silk  with  it.  Mr.  Derby  says  the  South 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  luxury  !  Yet  the  trade  is  based  upon  the 
southern  product,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  North,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  vast  northern  capital  operates  upon  the  same 
bases.  We  have  seen  that  the  shipping  is  mostly  owned  at  the  North, 
and  draws  its  revenue  from  southern  freights,  at  an  averse  of  $40 
per  ton.  The  northern  shipping  is  worth  $111,665,960.  The  capital 
invested  in  commercial  houses  is  $81,000,000,  including  dry  goods  and 
tobacco  shops  ;  in  cotton  factories,  $105,000,000  ;  in  machine  making 
and  other  trades  incident  to  factories,  $2,000,000  ;  in  rail-roads  depen- 
dent upon  factory  prosperity,  $30,000,000.  These  items  make  together 
$329,665,960  of  capital  employed  at  the  North,  which  depends  alto- 
gether upon  slave  labor,  and  which  would  be  annihilated  and  valueless 
in  the  event  of  emancipation,  as  was  the  property  of  the  West  Indies. 
Large  as  is  this  northern  interest  in  the  United  States,  dependent  upon 
alave  labor,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  British  interest,  also  dependent 
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upon  slaves.  One  half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great  Britain 
is  dependent  upon  cotton.  Thus,  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  in  1849  was  £26,890,794,  say  $130,000,000 ;  and  the  whole 
export  was  ^658,848,042,  say  $290,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exports,  of  course  the 
imports  of  which,  raw  cotton,  was  £12,838,850,  or  $54,000,000,  pur- 
chased with  those  goods,  are  dependent  upon  the  same  basis.  The 
immense  shipping  interest  also  derives  its  support  from  the  same 
source.  The  amount  of  British  capital  directly  invested  in  cotton  is, 
by  the  best  authorities,  given  as  follows  : — 

Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material £12,838,850 

«*  "  wages  of  operatives 12,000,000 

*•  "  hand-loom  weavers 7,000,000 

"  "  mills,  looms,  &c 36,000,000 

Total £66,838,850 

Or  in  United  States  money $320,826,480 

The  number  of  fiictory  operatives  and  hand-loom  weavers  and 
bleachers,  1,300,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the 
manufacture,  2,200,000.  If  we  add  to  the  capital  directly  invested 
in  cotton  the  property  which  depends  upon  it  in  a  collateral  manner, 
the  result  is  not  far  from  $700,000,000,  and  on  the  continent, 
$200,000,000,  making,  probably,  $1,230,000,000  of  property,  with 
7,000,000  people,  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  keeping  em- 
ployed the  3,000,000  negroes  in  the  Southern  states.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  vastness  of  this  industrial  fabric,  reared  upon  the 
frail  foundation  of  black  labor,  and  find  persons  rashly  meddling  with 
the  only  incentive  to  that  labor,  the  most  stupendous  example  of 
human  folly  presents  itself 

The  time  is,  however,  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  South  and 
West  will  manufacture  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  own  raw  pro- 
ducts ;  and  that  large  shipping  interest  in  Europe  and  the  North 
which  depends  upon  the  transport  of  the  raw  products,  will  find  itself 
confined  to  the  carrying  of  goods ;  while  the  markets  of  the  world  will 
come  to  depend  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  for  wrought  fabrics,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done  for  the  raw  material.  New-Orleans  may 
become  the  Liverpool  of  America,  communicating  by  the  father  of  wa- 
ters with  that  vast  region  which  is  to  be  the  Manchester  of  the  world. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  figures.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  giv«i 
at  595,269  bales,  say  238,107,600  lbs.,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
quantity  which  Great  Britain  manufactured  in  1827,  that  was 
249,804,396  lbs.  The  difference  is  in  the  quantities  consumed  at 
home,  and  this  is  indicated  in  the  value  exported,  as  follows : — 

CONSUMPTION      OF     COTTON    AND     VALUE      OF      FABRICS     BXPORTSD     IN 
UNITED   STATES   AND   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

Cotton,  lbs.  Talno.  Vala«  of  Cotton  Goodf 

exported. 

G.  B.,  1837 249,804,396 $34,972,616 $84,668,382 

U.S.,  1860 238;107,600 26,787,106 4,734,424 
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Urns  it  appears  that  in  1827  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in 
England  was  very  small,  almost  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  was 
exported.  In  the  United  States  last  year,  an  equal  quantity  was  manu- 
£EM;tured,  and  more  than  the  whole  of  it  consumed,  because  a  consider- 
able quantity  was  imported  in  addition.  This  is  an  important  differ- 
ence. The  English  manufacture  had  grown  up  during  a  war,  and 
when  there  were  no  manufactures  in  any  other  nation ;  she  had  the 
supply  of  the  world,  but  not  the  means  of  consuming  herself.  Since 
then,  manu&ctures  all  over  the  world  have  sprung  up,  and  the  United 
States  have  built  up  and  supplied  a  market  at  home  equal  to  the 
whole  English  manufacture  for  the  world  in  1827.  The  American 
market  has,  however,  become  glutted  by  home  competition.  The 
following  figures  give  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  at 
three  periods. 

OONSUMPTIOH   OF  COTTON   PER   HEAD   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Cotton,  Ibf.  Population.  Cotton,  per  head,  equal  to  yardi. 

1830 60,804,800 12,866,020 4  lbs 12 

1840 118,357,200 17,069,463 7  " 21 

1850 238,107,600 22,000,000 lOf  *• 32J 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  and  consumption 
in  this  country  in  20  years  !  It  has  increased  from  12  to  32 J  yards 
each  for  a  population  that  has  increased  10,000,000,  or  nearly 
doubled.  In  a  late  English  return,  the  weight  of  cotton  spun  in  1849, 
in  England,  is  given  at  626,710,660  lbs.  ;  net  weight  of  yarn,  558,- 
163,700  lbs. ;  weight  of  yam  exported  in  goods  and  yarn,  421,742,935 
lbs. ;  weight  consumed  at  home,  136,420,765  lbs.  This,  among  a 
population  of  31,000,000,  gives  an  average  of  4|  lbs,  each,  or  13 J 
yards,  being  over  19  yards  per  head  less  than  the  United  States  con- 
sumption. These  figures  show  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  not  only 
the  superior  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  over- 
wrought state  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  now  in  a  depressed 
state,  yet  cannot  compete  with  England  by  exporting  to  neutral  mar- 
kets, because  the  scale  of  production  has  been  under  a  system  of 
protection,  which  forbids  sales  on  a  fair  footing  with  English  goods. 

It  is  evident  from  the  primary  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  both  Old  and  New  England  depends  upon  a  staple 
drawn  from  the  Southern  States  of  America ;  that  the  seat  of  manu- 
&ctures  has  occupied  a  wrong  locality :  that  is  to  say,  it  has,  in  relation 
to  facility  of  production,  occupied  a  position  disadvantageously 
situated  when  purely  economical  principles  are  taken  into  account. 
For  the  most  ready  productions  of  manufactured  goods,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  should  be  found, 
together  with  the  motive  power,  in  neighborhoods  capable  of  producing 
the  best  and  cheapest  food  for  the  support  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
all  these  circumstances  should  exist  and  be  easily  accessible.  It  has, 
however,  hitherto  never  been  the  case  that  all  these  means  have  been 
combined  in  any  one  locality.  England  has  possessed  the  most  of 
them,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  progress  sufficient  to  supply  her 
demands.  Her  geographical  position  is  such,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
that  no  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the  compass  without  favor- 
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ing  her  corameroe.  From  which  point  soever  the  breeze  proceeds,  it 
is  &ir  for  the  arrival  of  some  of  her  ships  and  for  the  departure  ef 
others.  This  facility  of  communication  before  the  age  of  steam,  gave 
her  immense  advantages,  as  it  made  her  ports  the  depot  for  the  raw 
produce  of  all  countries,  and  the  source  whence,  after  being  wrought  up 
by  English  industry,  goods  were  derived  by  all  nations.  With  such 
advantages,  the  business  of  England  could  not  but  increase  until  the 
demands  of  her  operatives  for  food  and  raw  materials  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  her  own  soil  to  supply  them.  The  cost  of  these  things  to 
consumers  would  then  naturally  be  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  duties  on  the  additional  quantities  imported,  and  thus  an 
enhanced  cost  was  occasioned  at  a  moment  when  the  competition  of 
foreigners  reduced  the  price  of  the  fabrics.  The  mere  fact  of  a  larger 
transportation  of  raw  produce  was  regarded  as  a  good,  in  a  political 
view,  inasmuch  as  that,  by  employing  more  shipping,  it  fostered  that 
navy  on  which  England  depended  ;  but  if  that  cost  carried  prices  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  foreigner  could  compete,  it  defeated  its  own 
object,  llie  government  therefore  removed  duties  on  raw  produce, 
on  food,  and  finally  abolished  the  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  all 
those  things  might  be  supplied  in  England  at  cheaper  rates.  The 
virtual  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  extend  the  breadth  of  English 
soil,  because  they  placed  at  the  command  of  her  people  the  products 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  other  regions.  Gradually,  however,  the  countries 
which  produced  the  most  of  those  raw  products  came  to  work  them  up 
into  goods,  and  by  this  competition  to  reduce  the  pnces  of  fabrics ;  and 
the  English  returns  show,  that  while  the  quantities  of  food  and  raw 
material  imported  were  immensely  increased,  the  value  of  goods 
made  from  them  was  not  increased.  In  the  year  1842,  the  policy  of 
admitting  food  and  rawanaterials  began  to  be  adopted ;  we  have  com- 
piled a  table  of  the  progress  of  the  country  since  that  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the'fmancial  difficulties  of  the 
En^Iialy^ovemment  which  led  to  this  change.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1842  the  revenue  was  deficient,  and  every  means  had  been  adopted 
to  swell  the  amount  In  1840,  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Baring,  had  caused 
to  be  imposed  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  imports. 
By  his  calculation  that  amount  would  cover  the  deficit.  The  result 
was  the  reverse.  The  customs,  after  the  imposition  of  the  five  per 
cent.,  did  not  yield  so  much  as  before.  The  ministry  changed,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  principle  was  adopted.  This  was  by  remitting 
duties  to  promote  a  larger  consumption  of  the  taxed  articles,  and  by 
so  doin^,  enable  the  people  to  pay.  Since  that  time  duties,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £11,000,000,  say  $50,000,000,  have  been  remitted,  and 
the  aggregate  customs  revenue  has  increased  $10,000,000. 

In  order  to  show  the  details  of  which  the  table  is  composed,  we  an- 
nex the  following,  showing  the  actual  quantities  of  food  and  leading 
raw  materials  imported  for  consumption  in  1836,  and  for  the  last 
three  years: 
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QDAHTinXS  or  rOOD  and  IUW  MATIRIAIS  IMPOBTKO  into  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 


1836. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850,  8  mt. 
to  Sept  5. 

Animals...  No.... 

none. 

..   219679 

203440 

185235 

9874S 

Hans cwt..^ 

none. 

17203 

7717 

12282 

934e 

Bacon.....  "  .. 

1433 

90530 

211315 

384325 

895040 

Beef. "  •• 

1292 

..   112683 

144857 

144638 

..   105918 

Butter "  •• 

143149 

. .   314126 

294427 

282501 

211239 

Cheese...  "  .. 

134643 

. .   354802 

441635 

397648 

808598 

fiiee -  .. 

98227 

..  1560402 

996372 

925316 

..   320504 

Pork "  - 

29 

. .   235798 

254070 

347358 

..   181170 

Bugar "  .. 

Molasses...  «  .. 

3856582 

. .  8209527 

..   6869931 

..   6925851 

..  4206784 

622479 

. .   949823 

517534 

..   1062661 

590510 

Tallow....^  •»  .. 

1005276 

..  1099275 

..   1498359 

-.   1468719 

..   161733 

Lard «  -. 

342040 

185838 

..   215089 

Total...  "  .. 

5863020 

..  18944168 

..  11547767 

..  12187136 

..  6506109 

Cocoa. lbs.. 

1084170 

..  5716375 

..   6442986 

..   7769234 

..  1963189 

Coffee •*  .. 

23295041 

..  37472153 

..  37153450 

..  34431506 

..  80967150 

Pepper *•  .. 

2359573 

..  2967000 

..   3125545 

..   3296079 

..  1906734 

TeSr *'  .. 

36574004 

..  46326582 

..  47774755 

..  53460751 

..  34334900 

Tobacco....  -  .. 

21803775 

..  26545020 

..  27098314 

..  27488621 

..  18109381 

Pimento "  -. 

344458 

..  1366625 

..   2338200 

..   3881800 

81500 

Total lbs.. 

85461026 

120391755 

..  123933250 

..  129327991 

177596284 

Floor  and  Grain  in 

qnarters 

4200S4 

..  12303751 

. .   6327244 

..  11882900 

..  6089098 

Cotton -lbs..: 

326407692 

486951800 

..  717443100 

..  758841600 

485877200 

Wool.......  "  .. 

41718514 

..  62592598 

. .  69343477 

..  75100883 

..  55350864 

SUk. "  .. 

5658211 

..  5603915 

..   9593724 

. .   7021761 

..  4981676 

Hemp. *•  .. 

Flax "  .. 

72352200 

..  91301100 

..  95177100 

..  119127300 

..  55137040 

81916100 

118460012 

..  164666100 

..  203000900 

114102675 

Total lbs.. 531237896  ..  764849425  ..  1053321701  ..  1163092444  ..  715469451 

If  now  we  take  the  cwts.  and  lbs.  together  in  lbs.  for  each  year,  we 
have  results  as  follows : 

Raw  Materials^ 


Animala, 
No. 


Food, 


Flour  &  Grain, 
inqrs. 

1836 none 420,024 772,275^1 670,868,8l« 

1842 5,340 2,572,620 778,971,593 732,507,490 

1843 2,100 1,379,290 599,362,269 884,887,381 

1844 8,008 8,780,392 843,214,168 922,924,184 

1845 28,675 1,308,260 948,615,050 1,038,859,643 

1846 122,458 4,056,414 961,234,984 741,607,365 

1847 219,679 18,303,751 1.576,810,655 764,849,485 

1848 203,440 6,327,224 1,433,305,932 1,053,821,501 

1849 185,235 11,882,900 1,490,480,220 1,163,092,444 

This  increase  of  food  and  raw  materials  imported  for  the  use  of 
English  operatives  is  almost  incredible.  The  dye  stuffs  of  whieh  the 
weight  for  1849  was  185,249,650  lbs.,  is  not  included.  If  we  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  transportation  at  the  simple  freight  now  current,  it 
will  give  a  high  figure.  Freights  are  now  very  low — a  bushel  of 
grain  is  carried  from  New- York  to  England  for  10  cents,  and  3  lbs.  of 
cotton  for  one  cent.  If  we  take  these  two  figures  as  the  average  for  all 
the  freights,  it  will  be  far  within  the  mark;  the  cost  will  then  stand  9» 
follows : 

Qimrters,  Freifffat  Food  and  Ma^  Freiffbt.  Total 

Grain.  Dolls.  t«riab,lb«.  Dolls.  Freifkt 

1848 3,582.620 2,058,096 1.51 1,479,083 5,038,268 7,696,359 

1844 8,280,398 2,224,314 1,766.138,292 5.887,127 8,110,441 

1849 11^82,900 9,506,380 2.653,678,678 8,345*848 17^1,568 

10  VOL.  n. 
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If  now  we  compare  these  freights  with  the  declared  value  of  textile 
fikhrics,  we  have  results  as  follows : 

1842.  1844.  1849. 

Freights $7,096,3«9 8,111,541 17,831,561 

Vthi©  Exports $150,765,298 190,925,705 193,991.780 

As  compared  wit^  1844,  the  amount  of  freights  has  increased 
19,700,000,  while  the  value  of  the  goods  has  risen  but  $3,000,000. 
Thus,  without  taking  into  account  the  price  of  the  articles,  the 
freight  account  is  6,700,000  or  3 J  per  cent,  against  the  English  manu- 
&cturer ;  and  that  difference,  as  seen  in  the  table,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  effect  of  the  famine  year,  1847,  was  to  enhance  the 
import  of  food  and  diminish  that  of  raw  materials,  since  when  bodi 
items  are  more  than  ever. 

It  is  now  very  apparent,  from  the  general  principles  evolved  in 
these  tables,  that  England  cannot  continue  to  increase  her  demands 
for  food  and  materials  brought  from  a  distance,  and  compete  with 
those  countries  which  have  all  these  things  within  themselves,  and 
with  which  the  freight  amount  is  nothing.  What  a  strange  absurdity 
it  is  to  see  silk  going  from  China  and  France,  cotton  from  the  south- 
em  United  States,  wool  from  Australia,  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Brazils,  wheat  from  New- York,  Michigan,  Odessa  and  Poland,  hemp 
and  flax  from  St.  Petersburg,  pork  and  lard  from  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
all  concentrating  in  Lancashire,  to  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  goods 
to  the  localities  whence  they  came !  Such  a  state  of  things  never 
oould  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the  geographical  position  of 
England  giving  her  control  of  the  ocean.  The  progress  of  internal 
improvements  making  land  carriage  equally  favorable  with  that  by 
water,  has  developed  regions  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
all  those  articles  which  the  marine  of  England  seeks  in  every  section 
of  the  world,  exist  together,  of  the  best  qualities  and  in  limitless  abun- 
dance ;  land  and  its  produce,  raw  materials  and  motive  power,  lie  in 
juxtaposition,  and  goods  can  there  be  turned  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  England's  freight  account  alone  will  be  a  prodigious  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

The  position  of  New-England  is  very  similar  to  that  of  old  Eng- 
land. We  find  coal  and  iron  going  thither  from  Pennsylvania; 
sugar,  cotton,  pork  and  flour,  from  New-Orleans;  wool  and  food 
from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  to  be  sent  back  in  the  shape  of  goods. 
It  was  the  water-power  and  industry  of  New-England  that  made  the 
cost  of  transportation  light ;  but  improvements  in  steam  machinery 
has  made  power  "  locomotive,"  and  motive  power  is  now  existent  in 
the  midst  of  those  materials,  which  nature  has  with  such  prodigality 
bestowed  upon  the  South,  and  the  blacks  are  equally  serviceable  in 
£BLCtories  as  in  fields.  There  are  conditions  which  shadow  forth  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  South,  and  as  she  rises  in  power  and 
wealth  she  will  elevate  the  black  race  with  her.  She  will  have,  how- 
ever, to  encounter  the  jealous  hatred  of  rivals  whose  philanthropy 
will  be  developed  as  her  prosperity  increases.  It  is,  however, 
through  the  long  lesson  of  industry  taught  by  white  surveillance,  that 
the  great  work  of  regenerating  the.  black  race  can  be  accomplished. 
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ART.  ni-BUTLER'S  REVIEW  OP  THE  ''SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THE 

WEST." 

Ik  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  the  Ck>mmercial  Review, 
the  readers  were  presented  with  a  discourteous  critique,  or  review, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mann  Butler,  of  St.  Louis,  (but  er- 
roneously printed  Mason  Butler,)  concerning  a  former  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  present  year,  headed 
"  Earlt  Spirit  of  the  We^t,  or  Political  Parties  and  Faction$ 
in  Kentucky  and  the  Western  Country,  from  1788  to  1806." 

The  writer  of  the  latter  article,  and  of  the  present  response,  does 
not  yield  even  to  Mann  Butler,  author  of  the  History  of  Kentucky, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  exalted  moral  worth  and  patriotic  devotion  in 
the  great  body  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky ;  nor  in  t^e^  gene- 
rous pride  which  glows  in  his  bosom,  as  he  recounts  their  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  their  fortitude  and  persevering  enterprise  in  the  west- 
em  wilds,  and  the  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  devoted  patriotism, 
so  characteristic  of  her  early  statesmen  and  legislators.  And  it  is 
with  him  a  source  of  regret,  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  secured  a  more  able  advocate  than  the  author  of  these  feeble 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  fair  &me. 

In  the  article  which  has  elicited  such  discourteous  and  undignified 
eensure,  if  the  author  has  been  beguiled  into  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
stormy  ocean  of  Kentucky  politics,  it  is  because  a  portion  of  their 
eotemporaries  and  political  opponents  have  ascribed  to  them  a  false 
attitude,  and  unworthy  motives  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  publio 
welfare  and  the  general  good. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  civil  government,  and  the  political  changes 
in  Kentucky,  it  has  by  no  means  been  our  desire  to  place  any  of  the 
actors  in  a  false  light,  but  to  record,  with  the  fair  and  impartial  pen 
of  history,  the  true  position  and  the  actual  movements  of  the  promi- 
nent dramatis  persona.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  politics  is 
characterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  circumstances,  and  some  asperi- 
ties of  party  feeling,  not  common  to  any  other  Western  states  prior 
to  their  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  early  settlements  of 
this  chiv^rous  and  patriotic  state  were  exposed  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tion, within  and  without ;  to  partial  and  oppressive  legislation  by  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  federal  government ;  to  foreign  intrigue 
and  disaffection  at  home,  and  to  the  incursions  of  a  savage  foe,  un- 
protected by  either  the  state  or  federal  government ;  without  trade 
and  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad ;  while  all  they  could  ask  or  desire 
was  temptingly  held  out  to  them  by  foreign  powers,  save  only  their 
filial  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  disaffection 
should  exist,  that  foreign  intrigue  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
some  should  renounce  their  attachment  to  a  continuance  of  this  state 
of  eidstence ;  but  to  the  perpetual  glory  of  Kentucky,  the  virtuoua 
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patriotism,  and  the  attachment  for  the  Union  and  the  political  freedom 
secured  bj  the  American  revolution,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  sufficient  to  control  the  elements  of  discord,  and  harmonize  the 
popular  excitement  into  social  order  and  peace. 

During  die  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  uncertaintj 
which  seemed  to  brood  over  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Kentucky,  men 
of  integrity  and  undoubted  patriotism,  ardently  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  popular  government,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  sometimes  betrayed  by  circumstances  into  political  mea- 
sures which  experience  and  subsequent  events  rendered  inexpedient, 
and  even  obnoxious  to  popular  indignation.  Hence,  measures  which 
at  one  period  might  appear  well  calculated  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terests, by  some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  or  of  popular 
opinion  and  feeling,  might  become  imminently  prejudicial ;  and  a  poli- 
tician might  forfeit  his  claim  to  public  favor  on  account  of  an  error  of 
judgment,  without  the  imputation  of  dishonor. 

Such  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  early  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  Kentucky,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  confederation, 
and  the  first  years  of  the  new,  while  the  experiment  was  still  untried 
as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Western  country 
in  particular. 

Hence,  in  the  distracted  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  Kentucky  at  that  time,  impartial  history  cannot  impute  to  John 
Brown,  Colonel  George  Muter,  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  or  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  any  taint  of  treason  or  dishonor  in  any  of  their 
known  acts,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  overtures  through  Sefior 
Guardoqui  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1788.  At  that 
time  it  was  their  duty,  as  delegates  of  the  convention,  to  receive  and 
examine  each  and  every  proposition  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
which  could  bear  upon  the  important  subject  of  a  contemplated  state 
government.  They  ^ave  the  Spanish  overtures  such  consideration  as 
they  deemed  proper,  and  withheld  it  from  public  notice,  from  motives 
of  prudence  and  policy. 

Similar  overtures  were  made  the  following  year  by  Connolly,  the 
British  emissary  from  Canada ;  but  his  reception  was  such  that  he  did 
not  long  remain  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky.  We 
do  not  presume  to  censure  those  individuals  who  were  the  mere  me- 
diums of  these  communications  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  because, 
without  such  agency,  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  would  have  been 
unknown.  The  subsequent  establishment  of  a  state  government,  and 
the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union  in  1792,  proves  them  to 
have  been  only  harmless  incidental  circumstances. 

If,  before  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  parties  in  favor  of 
either  of  these  overtures  existed,  they  had  a  right  to  declare  their  pre- 
ference, and,  abiding  the  decision  of  the  ruling  majority,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  established  government.  This  being  done,  all  former  opposi- 
tion ceases,  and  is  forgotten  in  the  general  harmony. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  we  would  view  erring  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians attached  to  any  of  the  factions  in  Kentucky  prior  to  the  year 
1792 :  but  the  impartial  eye  of  tiistory  will  take  a  different  view  of 
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sach  as  were  engaged  in  unlawful  attempts,  whether  intrigues  or  eoop 
spiracles,  to  disturb  or  subvert  the  established  government.  With 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the  article,  "  Early  Spirit  of  the 
West,"  is  satisfied  that  in  adoptmg  the  language  used  in  the  "  West- 
em  World,"  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  John  Brown  and  others,  by  reason  of  the  strong  coloring 
with  which  it  is  imbued,  from  political  opposition,  and  the  rancor  of 
party  spirit.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  intrigues  attempted  by  the  English,  Spanish 
or  French  emissaries  in  Kentucky,  from  1788  to  1797, 

With  respect  to  the  Spanish  intrigue  or  conspiracy,  instituted  and 
directed  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  through  his  emissary,  Thomas 
Power,  with  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  other  prominent  men  of  Ken- 
tucky, m  the  years  1794,  1795,  1796  and  1797,  after  the  state  of 
Kentucky  had  for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  can 
only  say,  that  not  only  the  individuals  concerned,  but  the  facts  and 
the  circumstances,  have  all  been  fully  disclosed,  and  have  become 
matters  of  history,  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  feeble  and 
incoherent  narrative,  or  the  rhapsodies  of  a  partial  and  interested  com- 
piler, or  a  professed  eulogist. 

The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Butler's  article,  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Commercial  Review,  entitled  "  Spanish  Parties  in  ike  West^^^ 
like  the  first,  in  the  August  number,  entitled  "  Moneit^s  ^  Early  Sipirii 
of  the  West  Reviewed^  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  injudicious,  feeble, 
incoherent  and  inconsistent  rhapsody,  calculated  only  to  mystify  and 
extenuate  the  culpability  of  those  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  intrigue  of  Power,  the  Spanish  emissary  of  the  Baron  de  Caron- 
delet, for  the-  separation  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal 
Union,  as  contained  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  edition  of  But- 
ler's History  of  Kentucky,  from  page  243  to  257. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  detract  from  the  high  moral  character, 
the  distinguished  talents,  and  the  well-earned  fame  of  John  Brown, 
George  Nicholas,  Harry  Innis,  George  Muter  and  William  Murray  ;  ' 
but,  as  politicians  and  statesmen,  their  acts  and  secret  negotiations,  or 
intrigues  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  although  for  years  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  have  long  since  become  matters  of  history,  and, 
as  such,  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

The  "  Western  World,"  which  excites  the  utmost  abhorrence  in  the 
sensibilities  of  Mr.  Butler,  was  a  strong  Federal  paper  in  Kentucky, 
and  for  about  two  years,  from  1806  to  1808,  was  the  undaunted  expo- 
nent of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  to  every 
species  of  disunion  which  had  taken  root  in  the  West ;  and  its  ener- 
gies were  devoted  mainly  to  the  exposure  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
those  who  had  been  implicated  with  the  Spanish  party  in  their  secret 
attempts  at  disunion.  As  many  of  these  persons  had  attained  to  of- 
fice and  emolument,  the  exposures  of  the  "  Western  World"  became 
extremely  annoying  to  them,  and  created  a  strong  and  deeply  inter- 
ested opposition  in  all  those  who  were  obnoxious,  and  desired  to  cast 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  past  acts  of  their  political  history. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  Mann  Butler,  the  historian 
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of  Kentucky,  and  to  others  who  take  pleasure  in  tradng  the  yarioot 
phases  and  vicissitudes  of  Western  politics  in  earlj  times,  to  leam^ 
that  in  a  future  edition  of  ^*  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  to  be  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  chapters  con- 
taining '^  The  political  relations  €f  Louisiana  with  the  United  States^ 
from  the  treaty  of  1783  to  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  District  in 
1798,"  will  contain  a  more  full  and  complete  account  of  all  the  Spanish 
intrigues  in  Kentucky  and  the  West,  than  has  been  heretofore  pre- 
pared by  any  author  known  to  the  writer.  In  this  account,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  illustrated  with  authentic  papers  and  statements,  so  as  to 
give  no  occasion  for  personal  injustice  or  erroneous  construction. 

The  whole  subject,  when  fully  understood,  from  its  commencement, 
through  all  its  phases  and  permutations,  to  its  termination,  will  no 
doubt  convince  Mr.  Butler  that  all  his  attempts  at  narration  and  pom- 
pous declamation,  as  set  forth  not  only  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  but 
also  in  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review  of  1850,  are  only  imperfect,  partial,  aad  disconnected  rhapso- 
dies, conveying  no  important  information  to  direct  the  reader  in  his 
anxious  inquiries  after  correct  historical  truth. 

Tlie  writer  has  no  desire  to  criticise  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  character  and  services  of  General  Wilkinson,  He  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  "  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi," 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  this  enterprising,  talented, 
patriotic,  and  truly  worthy  pioneer  of  the  West.  His  firm  attachment 
*>  the  Federal  Union^  to  which  he  adhered,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  declared, 
"  with  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen^^  when 
Burr  had  united  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  party  and  other  disunion- 
ists  against  it,  gave  rise  to  the  storm  of  persecution  that  was  hurled 
at  him,  and  raged  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  own  con- 
victions of  truth  and  propriety,  award  to  Mr.  Butler  that  meed  of 
merit  which  might  have  been  claimed  for  such  a  "vindication  of  the 
Kentucky  statesmen,"  as  they  themselves,  if  living,  would  cordially 
have  approved ;  or  such  an  one  as  their  descendants  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  all  the  states- 
men of  Kentucky,  who  survived  to  witness  the  feeble  and  impotent 
effort  of  the  Kentucky  historian  to  "  vindicate"  their  feir  fame,  could 
retire  from  the  perusal  without  feelings  of  grief  and  mortified  pride  at 
the  unfortunate  attempt. 
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ART.  lY.-THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  UNION.* 

ftlSOUROSS   AND   WEALTH    OF    THE    SOUTH,   AND   WHAT    SHE    HAS    CON- 
TRIBUTBD    TOWARDS   THE    GROWTH    OF   THE   NATION. 

A  CITIZEN  of  a  distant  section  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  far 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  your  own,  and  is  basking  in  his  autumnal  rays 
whilst  you  are  seeking  refuge  from  shivering  blasts,  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  the  people  among  whom  I  find  myself,  and  need  not  now  be 
informed  of  their  growing  greatness  and  power.  We  have  heard  of 
the  ceaseless  industry,  and  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  North,  and 
tiiey  have  become  proverbial  with  us.  We  know  that  your  shipping 
have  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  that  the  white  wings  of  your 
commerce  flap  in  every  haven  or  islet  where  Qiristian  or  savage  man 
asks  in  his  necessities  for  bread  or  broadcloth,  and  that  with  a  daring 
grasp  you  have  seized  from  old  Neptune  himself  the  very  trident  ci 
tiie  seas.  We  know  that  the  hum  of  your  machinery  is  never 
hushed,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fabrics  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  are  sent  out  each  day  from  the  granite  factories,  which, 
like  feudal  palaces,  frown  down  upon  your  water-courses,  or  from  the 
dense  lanes  of  your  metropolitan  cities.  We  know  that  you  have 
levelled  hills,  surmounted  rivers  and  valleys,  and  even  arms  of  the 
great  sea,  and  intersected  on  a  thousand  lines  your  plains,  and  hills, 
and  valleys,  by  those  iron  ways  of  civilization,  the  rail-road ;  and  that 
your  people,  with  their  Pandora's  box  of  "notions,"  fly  hither  and 
thither  with  a  celerity  God  only  knows  how  great !  You  dig  down 
into  the  innermost  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  up  coal  and  iron — 
you  hew  out  of  vast  mountains  huge  granite  blocks,  and  turn  into 
profit  even  the  very  curses  of  God :  your  winters,  which  change 
streams  and  fountains  alike  into  solid  ice,  and  leave  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  your  wide  dominions  literally  "no  green 
thing  alive."  Your  population  has  magnified  and  multiplied,  and  in 
its  denseness  been  compelled  to  seek  every  available  outlet,  so  that 
if  they  want  a  piece  of  ice  at  Timbuctoo,  or  a  friction  match  at  Nova 
Zembla,  a  Yankee  trader  will  be  found  present  there,  and  ready  to 
supply  the  want.  Your  small  towns  swell  into  great  ones,  and  your 
wonderful  Manhattan  rivals  already  the  leviathans  of  the  old  world, 
which  have  had  the  benefit  of  ages  of  refinement  and  civilization. 

Thus  you  are,  people  of  the  North ;  and  here,  to-day,  as  )  look 
around  me  upon  this  extraordinary  museum,  which  your  farmers, 
your  machinists,  apprentices,  artisans  and  manufacturers  have  fabri- 
cated in  their  ingenuity  and  their  enterprise,  I  seem  to  see  as  through  a 
diminishing  mirror,  and  at  one  glance,  your  active  and  busy  millions 
reflected,  like  that  mirror,  in  which  it  is  fabled  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
could  see  everything  that  was  enacted  in  Egypt. 

*  The  above  paper  coraprises  but  the  corrected  notes  of  an  Address  prepared  to  be  deli- 
vered last  sammer  by  invitation  at  the  Fmr  of  ike  American  Ifutttuttt  New-York,  and  it 
of  necessi^  cmde  and  ill  digested. 
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I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  astonished  and  delighted,  and  that  in  m  j 
own  region  I  would  imitate  very  much  what  belongs  to  your  character 
and  career :  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  kindly 
intention,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  I  am  not  ashame<l  to  name 
that  region  in  the  same  breath  with  your  own.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  even  go  further,  and  add,  so  nearly  are  the 
good  things  of  this  world  balanced,  and  so  much  do  1  believe  in  sub- 
stanticU  blessings  we  have  the  advantage,  that  I  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  changing  places  with  you  in  the  confederacy  !  The  sun 
shines  not  alone  for  the  North^  nor  the  stars — nor  have  you  the  winds, 
and  the  rains,  and  the  dews  to  yourself^  though  the  srwws  be  all  your 
own.  Your  people  seem  often,  however,  to  think  and  to  act  as  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  God  had  made  the  world  entirely  for  theniy  and  no  part  of 
it  for  us,  the  "  outside  barbarians,"  beyond  the  "  pillars  of  Hercules," 
interpreted  to  mean  the  landmarks  of  ^^  Mason  and  Dixon,"  the  very 
outposts  of  all  civilization  and  progress.  Think  not  that  we  of  the 
benighted  South,  like  the  British  chieftain,  when  carried  in  the  trium- 
phant procession  of  the  conqueror  to  Rome,  are  going  to  marvel  in 
surveying  all  of  your  great  and  wonde];ful  works,  that  you  have 
envied  us,  notwithstanding  our  poor  huts  on  the  b^uiks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, or  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ! 

No,  no,  sirs,  the  South  has  nothing  to  blush  for ;  and  no  son  of  hers 
may  hold  down  his  head  when  any  people  upon  earth  are  in  discussion. 
Whilst  we  are  surprised,  we  are  not  envious  of  the  career  of  any  of 
our  neighbors,  being  able  to  show  in  turn  a  career  of  progress  and 
advancement  which,  when  correctly  appreciated  and  understood, 
must  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  most  exacting.  We  do  not  shun  the 
comparison,  but  rather  court  and  invite  it ;  and  here,  to-day,  in  your 
swarming  hive,  and  where  I  see  smiles  of  proud  triumph  upon  every 
f.  lip,  and  hear  every  voice  eloquent  in  your  praises,  I  take  high  pleasure 
in  calling  up  in  vivid  memory  the  region  which  I  proudly  call  my 
HOMK — the  beautiful  inner  domestic  life  and  high  civilization  whidi 
marks  the  society  of  the  South — the  pregnant  cane-fields  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  the  fleecy  gossypium^  overnmning  its  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  acres,  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  at  once  giving  food  and  raiment 
to  the  laboring  millions  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

What  have  we  of  the  plantation  stales  been  doing  towards  the 
extension  of  this  great  confederacy  ?  How  have  our  people  been  em- 
ployed in  every  period  of  their  history  ]  What  is  now  our  social  and 
political  position,  and  what  does  the  future  promise  us  1 

Fellow-citizens,  much  misrepresentation  of  the  South,  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  but  too  common,  and  we  are  ourselves  some- 
what at  fault  in  not  diffusing  correct  information  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give.  Ignorant  or  bad  men  have  found  capital  in  traducing 
our  institutions  and  our  people,  or  in  underrating  our  position  and 
importance  in  the  confederation.  I  have  supposed  that  in  the  great 
and  liberal  city  of  New-York,  and  before  an  institution  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  American,  that  this  subject  of  the  South  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  could  be  brought  into  discussion,  and  that  hav- 
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ing  invited  me,  a  Southern  man,  to  speak,  you  will  freely  and  willingly 
hear  me  for  ray  cause,  and  be  patient  that  you  may  hear. 

I  begin  with  Commkrcb.  It  is  by  our  commercial  relations  that  we 
are  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  rears  for  us  fleets  and 
navies,  and  from  it  come  the  revenues  for  the  most  part  of  the 
nation.  Before  the  revolution,  or  from  1760  to  1769,  the  southern 
colonies,  with,  a  less  population  than  New-England,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  exported  nearly  ^v«  times  as  much  produce.  In  the 
same  period  Carolina  and  Georgia  exported  twice  the  value  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  In  the  years  1821  to  1830, 
New- York  alone  exceeded  these  states.  Under  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  of  protecting  American  ship-builders  and  ship 
owners,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  are  from  the 
North,  the  larger  portion  of  this  trade  has  been  attracted  away  from 
our  ports  and  concentrated  in  yours.  •  Yet  is  the  case  unaffected,  if 
we  may  still  trace  the  products  of  our  industry  and  our  skill.  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  the  greaXforeign  trade  of  the  nation,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  imports  of  the  country  must  only  come  in  exchange  for  the 
exports,  and  that,  if  we  had  nothing  to  export,  we  could  get  nothing 
in  return.  Whence  then  does  this  nation  seek  its  exports  ?  Let  us 
take  the  last  five  years.  In  1846  the  exports  of  Northern  gvowih  or 
manufacture,  and  much  of  this  manufacture  is  out  of  Southern  mate- 
rial, were  $27,331,290,  whilst  those  of  Southern  produce,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  naval  stores,  <Scc ,  were  $74,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much  ! 
In  1847  the  Southern  exports  were  $102,000,000,  against  the  North- 
ern $48,000,000;  in  1848,  $98,000,000,  against  $34,000,000;  in 
1849,  $99,000,000  against  $32,000,000. 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  the  South  is  lending  annually  to  the  North 
100  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  by  her  as  capital  in  conducting  the  fo- 
reign imports  of  the  country,  which  nearly  all  come  in  your  ships  and 
to  your  cities,  and  enrich  your  people  in  an  extraordinary  ratio ! 
Mr.  Kettell,  of  New- York,  estimates  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  northern  ship  owners  upon  southern  productions,  at  $40,000,000 
in  round  numbers. 

What  has  the  South  been  doing  in  General  Industry  1  She  has 
carried  the  production  of  cotton,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  thought  by  Mr.  Jay  and  others  never  could  be  an  American 
product,  to  an  extent  which  has  distanced  the  wildest  calculations ; 
in  the  fineness  and  excellence  of  its  production,  excelled  every 
nation  upon  earth,  monopolizing  the  industry  entirely  to  herself. 
Of  what  avail  has  been  British  competition  in  the  East,  on  a  soil 
adapted  to  the  culture,  with  labor  so  cheap  that  a  beggar  in  this 
country  would  starve  upon  its  results,  with  the  fostering  regards  of 
ministers  and  agents  ?  Of  what  moment  have  been  the  rivalries  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ?  Southern 
enterprise  and  industry  have  triumphed  over  all,  and  has,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  monopolized  the  staple  to  themselves.  The  cotton 
wool  and  its  fabrics  of  the  South  are  even  sent  to  China  and  to  In- 
dia,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  thrived  as  far 
back  almost  as  the  fabulous  age  of  Fohi,  and  where  it  has  been 
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manufactured   into   fabrics  so  delicate,  that  the  orientals  call  them 
"  webs  of  woven  wind."* 

It  is  this  cotton  which  employs  the  millions  of  New-England,  and 
which  throws  the  grave  statistician  of  Old  England,  McCulloch,  into 
ecstacies :  **  Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  now  forms 
the  principal  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  afibrding  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power.  They  have 
contributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the 
high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  much  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manutoo- 
ture  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  wars ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  endure  burdens  that 
would  have  crushed  our  fethers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any 
other  people." 

I  will  next  take  the  article  of  Sugar.  In  1804,  when  Louisiana  was 
purchased  from  France,  her  sugar  product,  we  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority,  was  next  to  nothing.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  1796  that  Mr. 
Bore  conceived,  as  Judge  Rost  assures  us,  the  desperate  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  amid  the  general  existing  prejudice  that  the  juice  would 
not  "  grain."  Crowds  from  every  quarter  came  to  witness  his  experi- 
ment, near  New-Orleans.  "  Gentlemen,  it  grains,"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  sugar-maker ;  and  from  the  Balize  to  the  Dubuque — from 
the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow-stone — the  great,  the  all-absorbing  news  of 
the  colony  was,  that  "  the  juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  Lower 
Louisiana." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  the  population  of  our 
country  increased  from  4,000,000  to  over  23,000,000  of  people,  whose 
consumption  of  sugar  is  more  than  half  supplied  by  the  industry  of 
Louisiana,  and  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
state,  be  entirely  so  supplied.  The  gross  product  of  the  last  five 
years  has  been  nearly  1,200,000  hhds.,  against  little  over  600,000 
hhds.  in  the  previous  five  years.  The  crop  of  1849-50  reached 
nearly  250,000  hhds.,  of  the  value,  with  molasses,  &c.,  of  about 
$  1 5,000,000.  Within  a  year  or  two,  one  hundred  new  sugar  estates  will 
be  opened.     What  other  community  can  show  as  favorable  results  1 


*  In  the  table  of  lapplies  we  may  obaenre,  that  while  other  countriei  hare  been  nearly 
ttationttrif,  our  production  has  advanced  with  great  rapiHitj.  In  twenw  years  our  arer- 
age  crop  has  increased  from  848,000  bales  to  2,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  fold.  If 
the  penod  of  25  years,  from  1825  to  1850,  be  divided  into  five  equal  intervals,  the  increase 
for  each  will  be  found  to  be  97,  37,  38,  and  15  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  production 
of  all  other  countries  has  only  risen  from  383,000  to  440,000  bales,  having  absolutely  de- 
clined in  the  last^ve  years  over  16  per  cent.  In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  the  crop  of 
the  United  States  constituted  68  per  cent  of  the  whole !  In  the  second,  74 ;  in  the  third, 
77 ;  in  the  fourth,  80 ;  and  in  the  fifth,  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  our  bales  have  increased 
very  much  in  weight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of  other  countries,  our  advance 
has  been  still  greater,  and  onr  rank  still  higher  than  these  figures  indicate.— [Prof.  McKay, 
tf  Oworgia,  and  see  also  the  concluding  pages  of  this  Na  of  the  Beview.] 
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Our  product  is  alretdj  one-sixth  the  product  of  the  world,  and  one* 
half  the  product  of  Cuba ;  and  while  we  have  been  at  work  in  deve- 
loping it,  Great  Britain  has  seen  her  rich  sugar  colonies  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  must  look  abroad  even  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
wants.*  The  investment  in  mere  machinery,  &c.,  with  us,  is  of  the 
most  costly  kind — ^not  less,  perhaps,  than  $15,000,000 ;  and  experi- 
ments on  the  most  liberal  and  largest  scale  are  continually  prose- 
cuted. Five  years  ago,  two  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  went  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try, and  returned  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  they  could  find 
nothing  there  to  learn,  but  that  in  every  respect  the  Louisianian  was 
in  advance.    These  things  we  have  effected,  though 

"  The  slaves  by  which  Cuba  canes  are  cultivated,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  imported  from  Africa,  at  a  cost  which,  on  an 
average,  does  not  exceed,  for  each,  the  price  in  Louisiana  of  a  good  pair  of 
mules.  The  climate  there  permits  these  slaves  to  be  worked  with  as  few 
clothes  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  native  country ;  whilst 
our  slaves  are,  generally  at  least,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  laborers  are  in 
Europe.  Canes  in  Cuba  ripen  during  fourteen  or  eighteen  months,  and  re- 
quire no  plowing,  no  ditching,  and  hardly  any  weeding ;  their  rattoons  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  With  us,  after  having  tilled  our  soil  in  a  manner 
no  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  must  get  sugar 
out  of  our  canes,  on  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  out  of 
the  ground,  and  must  re-plant  every  second  year.  They  grind  six  months 
in  the  year ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time.  With  all  these 
disadvantages  against  us,  our  planters  make  fully  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  wor£ng  hand  as  can  be  made  in  Cuba.** 

But  I  have  other  testimony.  In  1849,  the  government  sent  a  spe- 
cial agent,  Mr.  Fleischman,  to  examine  the  sugar  industry  of  Louis- 
iana. This  gentleman,  on  his  return,  made  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
report,  in  wMch  he  saya : 

'*  There  is  do  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  sugar-growing 
country,  where  all  the  modem  improvements  have  been  more  fairly  tested 
and  adopted,  than  in  Louisiana,  and  where  such  perfect  boiling  apparatus 
is  used,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  that  science  and  experience  have  pointed 
out  as  necessary  for  obtaining  a  pure  and  perfect  crystalline  sugar,  com« 
bined  with  the  utmost  economy  of  fuel. 

**  The  success  of  these  improved  modes  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  high 
intelligeuce  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  who  spare  no  expense  to  carry  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  to  its  highest  perfection. 
They  have  succeeded  m  making,  strictly  from  the  cane-juice,  sugar  of  abso- 
lute chemical  purity,  combining  perfection  of  crystal  and  color.    *  This  is, 


*  tUOAR  CROPS  m  JAMAICA. 
1804 119.163  hhdi.     1844 34,444  hhdi. 


1805 150,359 

1806 146,601 

1807 135,203 

1808 139,333 


1845 47,926 

1846 36,223 

1847 48,554 

1848 49^19 

ffi  1890,  by  John  Bioblow. 
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indeed,  a  proud  triumph,*  says  Professor  McCallocb,  in  bis  valuable  report 
to  Congress.  *In  the  whole  range  of  the  chemical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
another  instance  where  so  perfect  a  result  is  in  like  manner  immediately 
attained.' 

••  What  was  supposed  impossible,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Louis- 
iana planter,  notwitlistanding  the  obstacles  of  the  late  maturity  of  the  cane, 
early  frosts,  and  other  incidents  occurring  there,  which  casualties  are  un- 
known to  the  sugar  planter  of  the  tropical  regions.  But  not  only  in  the 
raising  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  does  the  Louisiana  planter 
excel :  he  deserves  also  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
embellished  his  country.  His  leisure  hours  are  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  his  estates,  thus  rendering  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  a  continuation 
of  beautiful  villages,  surrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  trees." 

The  same  gentleman  is  transported  into  ecstacies  on  descending  the 
lower  Mississippi,  and  viewing  the  cane-fields  of  our  thriving  state : 

**  I  cannot  describe  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  first  entered  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Its  river,  the  creator  of  this  rich  alluvial  territory,  after  having 
tossed  and  rolled  its  mightv  waters  against  the  wild  shores  of  the  upper 
country,  carrying  away  and  building  up,  inundating  vast  tracts,  and  leaving 
everywhere  traces  of  its  destructive  sway,  begins  at  once  to  slacken  its 
current  and  keep  its  turbid  stream  within  the  bounds  of  fertile  banks,  glid- 
ing majestically  through  highly  cultivated  plains,  covered  with  the  grace- 
ful sugar-cane,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  continually  diversified  by  beau- 
tiful dwellings,  gardens,  and  the  towering  chimneys  ot  the  sugar-houses,  the 
handsome  fronts  of  which  stand  forth  in  the  picturesque  back  ground  of  the 
forest,  forming  an  ever-changing  scene. 

•*  The  traveller  who  floats  in  one  of  the  gigantic  palaces  of  the  south- 
west, can  from  the  high  deck  behold  with  delight  the  enchanting  scenery 
the  whole  day  long,  and  look  with  regret  on  the  setting  sun,  which,  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  behind  the  dark  outline  of  the  cypress  forest,  leaves  this 
lovely  country  reposing  under  the  dark  mantle  of  night.  Not  less  beauti- 
ful and  well  cultivated  are  the  shores  of  the  great  bayous  and  tributaries 

I  crossing  the  state  in  all  directions.     I  invariably  met  with  that  far-famed 
V     I  hospitable  welcome  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Southern  gentleman 

'  and  planter." 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  Texas,  which  already  produces  as 
much  as  Louisiana  did  in  1822,  and  which,  in  many  parts,  is  abun- 
dantly adapted  to  the  culture ;  and  Florida,  which,  in  time,  will  enter 
the  competition  for  a  large  share  of  the  results. 

I  will  not  pause  to  consider  our  tobacco  and  our  rice^  though  they 
cannot  be  considered  contemptible,  since  the  value  we  annually  export 
in  these  articles  alone  is  one-third  the  value  of  the  exports  of  all  the 
North,  in  every  product  whatever :  nor  shall  I  refer  to  less  important 
staples. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  Manufaoturbs.  Let  the  North 
not  suppose  she  has  the  monopoly  here  to  herself.  A  great  revolution 
is  in  progress.  Already  the  staples  of  Southern  manufacture  are  ex- 
hibited at  your  fairs,  which  elicit,  as  your  own  Reports  show,  the 
highest  approval  and  admiration.  The  product  of  Southern  looms 
compete  in  your  own  markets  in  the  heavier  cotton  fabrics.  The 
SouUi  knows  her  advantage,  and  is  pushing  it  with   a  vigor  and 
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energy  which  nothing  can  now  arrest.  She  is  buOding  up  an  Institute 
at  Charleston,  which  will  in  time  vie  with  your  own,  and  at  its  great 
Fair,  last  November,  made  an  exhibition  which  excited  universal 
surprise  and  admiration.  These  fairs  will  multiply  in  her  limits. 
Already  the  amount  of  cotton  which  she  annually  consumes  in  manu- 
fiictures  is  between  80  and  90,000  bales,  or  about  as  much  as  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  North  in  1830  !  Every  day  our  capital* 
ists  are  investing  in  new  mills,  and  the  planters  themselves  are 
urged  into  the  business  on  the  assurance  that  they  can  add  at  the 
lowest  forty  dollars  to  every  bale  of  cotton  they  produce.  In  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Alabama,  and  Tennes- 
see, 130  mills  are  at  work,  with  140,000  spindles.  These  mills  have 
a  bounty  of  from  1^  to  2  cents,  on  every  pound  of  cotton  used,  in 
the  saving  of  transportation  and  other  expenses,  and  it  is  exhibited  in 
their  profits,  which  are  not  behind  those  of  the  most  favored  in  the 
world.  All  of  this  we  have  done  in  scarcely  more  than  ten  years ; 
and  no  one  can  consider  the  subject  without  arriving  at  the  conclu* 
sion,  that  the  South  is  becoming,  and  will  become,  perhaps  jointly 
with  the  West,  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  region  of  the  world. 
Were  she  to  work  up  her  25,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  receive  the 
profit  at  $40  each,  she  would  realize  from  70  to  100,000  millions ;  or  if 
the  600,000  bales  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  manufactured 
in  her  limits,  she  would  have  50  millions  of  dollars  to  add  to  her  pre 
sent  enormous  annual  products !  Hear  what  Mr.  James,  a  northern 
man,  says  upon  this  subject : 

"  In  the  cotton-growing  states,  fuel  for  the  generation  of  steam-power 
18  abundant,  and  its  cost  is  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  its  cost  in 
New-England.  Why  then  should  not  the  South,  even  if  utterly  destitute 
of  water  power,  manufacture  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  her  own  fields  ?  The  bare  saving  in  transportation,  commission, 
and  ftiel,  when  compared  with  the  amount  they  cost  the  manufacturer  in 
New-England,  would  twice  cover  the  cost  of  steam-power  at  the  South, 
including  engine,  repairs,  the  pay  of  en^neer,  and,  in  fact,  all  incidental 
expenses.  I  repeat  the  inquiry  then — Why  should  not  the  South  become 
the  manufacturer  of  her  own  product  ?  She  would  thus  retain  to  herself 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  many  advantages  now  derived  from  it 
by  others.  For  one,  the  writer  can  assign  no  other  reason  why  this  is  not 
done,  than  inattention  to,  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain  and  infallible 
means  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community.** 

Ani  how  is  it  with  Internal  Improvements  1  It  is  admitted,  from 
the  denser  population,  the  larger  commerce,  and  the  less  navigation 
privileges  of  the  North,  she  has  gone  very  far  ahead  in  the  extension 
of  internal  improvements.  But  here  again  the  South  has  no  cause  to 
blush.  In  all  communities  strictly  agricultural,  where  the  people 
travel  little,  and  where  the  freight  to  be  transported  is  necessarily 
bulky,  the  greatest  discouragements  are  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  railroads ;  yet  has  the  South  not  been  entirely  inactive.  As  early 
as  1828,  when  there  was  not,  according  to  the  Railroad  Journal,  "  a 
locomotive  in  successful  operation  in  America,  Stephen  Elliott,  of 
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South  Carolina,  spoke  to  his  fellow-dtizens  in  the  following  remark- 
able and  |>ropAe^  manner: 

•*  Thus,  then,  the  products  of  the  western  country,  whether  descending 
the  White  River  or  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Missouri ;  whether  floating 
along  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributary  branches,  many  of  them 
noble  rivers,  and  like  the  Illinois,  flowmg  through  territories  of  exuberant 
and  inexhaustible  fertility ;  whether  descending  along  the  stream  of  the 
Ohio  itself,  or  any  of  its  secondary  waters,  will  only  have  to  pause  in  their 
descending  progress,  turn  against  the  current  of  the  Tennessee  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  in  40  or  60  hours,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  car- 
riages shall  be  made  to  travel,  may  be  placed  in  Augusta  on  navigable 
water  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  in  another  day  on  continued  rail-roads* 
may  be  delivered  in  Charleston  or  Savannah,  in  Atlantic  ports  possessing 
every  advantage  that  mercantile  enterprise  may  require.  Six  days* 
therefore,  of  unmterrupted  travel,  may  take  produce  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12 
days  a  return  cargo  may  be  delivered  at  the  same  points !" 

Accordingly  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-road  was  built, 
which  was  at  the  time  the  hngest  rail-road  in  the  world!  Scarcely  had 
it  been  completed,  when  the  citizens  of  that  great  emporium  were 
found  still  ui^ng  onwards  their  great  enterprise  of  reaching  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi,  and  they  projected  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  which  had  the 
appearance  of  the  most  stupendous  project  known  to  human  indus- 
try !  The  road  failed  from  the  extraordinary  revulsions  of  the  times ; 
but  as  it  is  now  in  process  of  attainment  by  the  addition  of  successive 
links  to  the  chain,  the  great  credit  of  the  enterprise  must  be  given  to 
the  South,  and  to  the  practical  minds  who  were  engaged  upon  it 
At  a  time  when  New- York  was  communicating  with  the  West 
through  two  rivers,  two  canals,  and  the  lakes;  and  Philadelphia 
through  the  same  number  of  canals,  two  rail-roads,  and  eight  hundred 
miles  of  river,  the  Cfaarlestonians  were  at  work  in  substituting,  in  the 
language  of  General  Hayne, 

**  A  direct  communication  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic 
by  the  shortest  route^  a  route  by  which  goods  will  be  conveyed  in  three  or 
four  days  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati — a  route  340  miles  nearer  than 
that  by  New- York,  240  nearer  than  that  by  Philadelphia,  and  40  miles 
nearer  than  that  by  Baltimore,  even  should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road be  carried  to  Fittsburg." 

Let  us  take  these  Southern  states  in  their  order.  We  have  Mary- 
land with  her  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  her  Qiesapeake  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  drawing  ofi*  the  produce  of  the  West  to  Baltimore. 
We  have  Virginia,  with  her  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  in- 
tended, when  finished,  to  connect  Memphis  with  Richmond  ;  as  also 
several  other  roads  directed  towards  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  James  River  and  Kanahwa  Canal,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Governor  Floyd,  will  soon  float  to  Richmond  the  flat-boat  which  has 
been  loaded  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.      In  Norths  Carolina,  we 
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have  tiie  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail-road,  186  miles  in  length ; 
the  Gaston  and  Kaleigh  Kail-road,  6cc.,  and  at  the  last  session  of  th«' 
Legislature  was  chartered  a  road  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro',  210 
miles  in  length,  spanning  the  finest  and  most  improved  parts  of  the 
state.  Soudi- Carolina,  with  her  great  road  to  Hamburg,  and  its  Co- 
lumbia and  Camden  branches,  reaching  in  length,  altogether,  over  two 
hundred  miles ;  and  her  road  in  construction  to  Greenville  and  to 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  will  add  as  much  more  in  length,  demands  an 
honorable  mention,  and  she  will  find  herself,  in  two  or  three  years,  in 
immediate  Rail-road  communication  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  and  with  the  Columbia  at  Nashville,  and  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  Charleston  which  will  make  it  soon  a  formidable  competitor 
with  the  North.  Georgia,  though  she  may  not  like  the  compliment, 
has  made  such  progress  as  to  be  called  the  "Massachusetts  of  the 
South."  She  has  the  Macon  and  Western  Road,  of  100  miles,  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  the  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atalanta, 
171  miles,  and  cost  $3,500,000 ;  Central  Road,  191  miles,  and  cost 
$3,000,000 ;  Memphis  Branch  Road,  cost  $130,000  ;  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  140  miles,  and  cost  about 
$4,000,000.  Thus  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rail-roads 
been  constructed  and  equipped  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $12,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  capital,  and  the  rest  by  the  state.  Alabama  is 
next  upon  the  map.  Though  she  has  but  one  successful  road  in  ope- 
ration, viz.,  from  Montgomery,  she  is  yet  pressing  it  forward  to  the 
Georgia  line  with  commendable  zeal.  Her  citizens  are  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  competition,  and  they  have  already,  by  their 
contributions,  placed  their  great  rail-road  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio 
River  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure ;  being  nearly  500  miles  in 
length,  and  requiring  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000.  The  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands  lately  made  by  Congress  to  this  road,  places  it  upon  a  secure 
basis.  There  are  also  other  roads  projected  and  chartered  in  Ala- 
bama, of  which  we  may  mention  one  to  connect  Montgomery  with 
Pensacola ;  another  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  River ;  a  third 
to  connect  with  the  Mississippi  Road  to  Yicksburg ;  a  fourth  from 
Mobile  to  Girard,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  travel  to  New- York. 
When  we  come  to  Louisiana,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  state  of 
things  from  the  rest  of  the  South.  So  small  a  part  of  her  popiriation 
is  native  and  kindred,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  she  is  far  behind.  Latterly,  however,  a  better 
prospect  dawns.  Her  great  city,  New-Orleans,  finds  that  in  the 
oeaseless  race  for  power  and  position,  she  will  be  distanced  by  North- 
em  competition,  unless  efforts  equally  herculean  are  put  forth.  She 
will  make  these  efforts,  and  the  best  guaranties  for  it  are,  that  a  com- 
pany is  now  organized  there  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  active  interest  is  taken  in  a  road  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

It  was  my  intention,  fellow-citizens,  to  have  carried  out  this  sub- 
ject with  many  interesting  details  and  statistics ;  but  I  have  been  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  severe  attack  of  indisposition,  last- 
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ing  throughout  most  of  the  short  time  given  to  me  by  the  society  for 
preparation. 

Was  I  wrong  then  in  saying,  that  no  son  of  the  South  need  hold 
down  his  head  when  her  name  is  mentioned  1  Here  are  six  or  eight 
millions  of  people,  occupying  fifleen  states,  including  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  who,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  their  main  wants,  are 
furnishing  annually  upwards  of  $100,000,000  in  exportable  products 
to  the  nation,  and  who  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  in  the  last  half  century, 
have  produced  of  such  exportable  products  $3,000,000,000. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended  ?  Ask  your  artisans,  and 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  your  rail-roads  and  hotels,  your  ship- 
owners and  builders,  and  sailors,  do  not  all  of  these  know  what  cus- 
tomers the  South  have  been  to  them  1  Of  these  innumerable  products 
of  your  industry  which  I  see  scattered  with  such  a  liberial  hand 
around  me  here,  how  many  are  destined  for  southern  markets  1  And 
would  not  the  closing  of  these  markets  be  a  greater  calamity  to  you 
than  a  war  with  all  of  Europe  combined  ? 

1  suppose,  in  the  season  just  closed,  which  has  seen  your  hotels  all 
crowded  to  their  doors,  that  at  least  50,000  southerners,  or  those 
supported  at  the  South,  have  been  travelling  at  the  North,  for  plea- 
sure, for  health,  &c.  Supposing  each  one  of  these  to  have  expended 
but  $300,  there  is  an  aggregate  of  $15,000,000,  which  your  people 
have  derived  from  our  travelling  propensities  in  a  single  year! 
What  is  the  gross  amount  of  your  various  products  consumed  by 
us,  is  almost  impossible  to  be  given.  The  figures  would  astound  you 
if  they  were. 

The  South  has  ever  been  fondly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  the 
land  which  claims  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
-pendence,  and  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  both  as  ?ier  own,  has  never 
been  wanting  in  chivalrous  devotion  to  that  Union,  Taking  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  supposing  the  average  period 
of  enlistment  was  about  the  same  for  all  the  years  at  the  North  and 
at  the  South,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  five  years,  or  from  1775 
to  1780,  when  the  war  was  ckiefli/  at  the  North,  the  southern  States 
supplied  each  year  about  one-third  the  whole  number  of  enlistments. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  war  extended  southward  ViXi<di  became  general, 
the  southern  States  rapidly  advanced,  supplying  one-half,  and  for 
1780,  '81,  '82,  '83,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  enlistments  af  soldiers  ! 
In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the  North  supplied  but  22,136, 
the  South  supplied  43,213,  or  twice  as  many  effective  men. 

I  will  not  pause  to  enumerate  the  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  generals  and  scholars,  who  have  come  from  this  quarter,  and 
whose  fame  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  heritage  of  their  glory  and 
renown  should  be  prized  for  ever. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  South  is  deficient  in  military  strength. 
Can  that  people  be  very  weak  at  home,  who  have  contributed,  as 
I  have  shown,  so  much  to  the  wars  of  their  country,  and  who  gave 
the  commanders-in-chief  in  all  of  the  wars  we  have  had — the  revo- 
lution, the  war  of  1815,  the  late  war  with  Mexico, — Washington, 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott  1 
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These  are  the  people,  feUow-dtizens,  whom  the  course  of  your  po- 
liticians, demagogues,  ill-advised  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  among  you,  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  estranging 
from  their  fellowship  with  you,  and  embittering  by  provocations  ana 
taunts,  which  could  not  be  endured  patiently  by  the  tamest  and  most 
servile  wretches  upon  earth,  much  less  by  a  brave,  impetuous,  an4| 
chivalrously  honorable  people — sensitive  to  the  slightest  wrong.  I 
generously  reciprocating  kindnesses — cognizant  of  their  rights  ana 
their  duties,  and  brave  enough  to  defend  the  one,  and  just  enough  to 
observe  the  other,  in  all  of  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  aware  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  you  must  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  so  far  wanting  in  propriety  as  to  carry  it  out  at  any  length 
upon  this  occasion.  In  the  connection,  however,  it  was  but  a  solemn 
duty  to  refer  to  it. 

The  total  value  invested  in  slave  property  at  the  South,  cannot  be 
much  short  of  $200,000,000 ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  value  of  planta^ 
tions  and  all  improvements  dependent  thereon  to  be  as  much  more, 
we  have  $4,000,000,000,  a  sum  one-third  as  great  as  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  nation  with  all  countries,  in  exports  and  imports,  an<JL 
re-exports,  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  added  together 
in  one  great  column  ! 

Let  the  North  then  abate  the  spirit  which  is  doing  so  much  to  en- 
danger the  Union,  and  which  has  induced  the  Southern  States  calmly 
to  contemplate  its  dissolution  as  a  thing  which  their  stem  necessities 
may  very  soon  imperiously  dictate  to  them.  Several  of  these  States 
have  already  convened  in  primary  assembly,  to  deliberate  upon  ihi% 
gloomy  alternative. 

As  a  man  solemnly  responsible  to  God  for  his  actions  and  his 
words,  I  say,  with  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  if  the  agitation  of  this 
slave  question  be  longer  continued  in  Ck)ngress,  all  the  power  oa 
earth,  not  the  bayonet,  nor  the  cannon,  nor  fleets,  and  navies,  and  ar- 
mies, can  keep  the  Union  together.  The  highest  and  holiest  of  all  laws 
forbids  it — that  of  self-defence  and  self-protection.  No  other  law 
can  be  recognized  by  us ;  and  a  separate  confederation  will  be  formed, 
for  which  there  are  at  the  South  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  and  power, 
and  opulence ! 

God  grant  there  may  never  be  such  a  dire  alternative.  Gentlemen, 
let  us  cultivate  a  better  spirit  for  each  other,  intermixing  and  associate 
ing  upon  terms  of  friendliness,  and  reciprocating,  in  the  exchanges  of 
our  industry  and  our  enterprise ; — mindful  of  the  glorious  old  times  of 
the  republic,  when  our  fathers  at  Bunker  Hill,  York  Town,  or  New- 
Orleans,  or  in  all  of  the  perilous  periods  of  our  history,  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  and  breast  to  breast.  With  such  a  concord  of  heart  and 
purpose,  what  a  nation  have  we  made  of  this,  and  what  madmen 
are  tou  to  urge  its  inevitable  destruction  ! 

Already  does  our  empire  extend  over  a  domain  wider  than  that  of 
the  Ceesars  in  their  proudest  days  of  conquest.  From  the  Island  of 
Brazos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern 
Pacific ;  from  the  Aristook  valley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  the 
Union  extends  its  leviathan  proportions.    The  inhabitants  of  these 
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extreme  points — more  distant  apart  than  the  old  and  the  new  world 
on  the  usual  routes  of  travel — are  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  under 
common  laws  and  with  a  common  destiny.  It  is  as  though  the 
Shetland  klands  and  the  Bosphorus,  Siberia  and  the  gates  of  Hercu- 
les, were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  Europe,  For  such  an  empire,  Alexander  and  Csssar  sighed  in 
vain,  and  Napoleon  deluged  the  world  in  blood ! 
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And  now  comes  a  narration  calculated  more  than  any  other,  in  this 
book  of  extravagances,  to  give  one  bad  dreams,  or  night-mare,  or  other- 
wise disagreeably  affect  a  person  of  delicate  nerve,  reading  after  can- 
dle-light. Christianity  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies ;  which,  of  course, 
is  the  last  thing  to  be  looked  for  from  Pagans,  especially  Pagans 
given  to  roasting  and  devouring  Tehoupals ;  and  our  author  boded 
no  good  to  himself  in  the  care  taken  to  save  him  from  mortal  wounds. 
Ailer  some  relation  of  his  forebodings,  which  we,  as  usual,  omit,  he 
resumes  his  story : 

"At  dawn,  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened,  and  ordered  in 
Tepecohuatlan  to  leave  my  apartment ;  the  usual  calabash  of  water 
and  maize  being  placed  outside  this  time.  I  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  few  words,  and  obeyed  ;  but  when  without,  I  was  surprised  to 
»ee  the  door  behuid  firmly  secured.  My  first  conjecture  was,  that  I 
I  was  about  to  be  removed  ;  but  if  so,  why  was  my  allowance  brought 
to  this  place  ?  All  doubts  were  soon  settled  by  the  departure  of  the 
men  without  showing  any  design  of  taking  me  with  them ;  and  my  at- 
tention was  directly  after  drawn  towards  the  teocalli,  upon  and  about 
which  were  numerous  teopixqui^  making  preparation  of  some  sort  for 
what  I  now  saw  must  be  the  festival  of  the  idol  Quetzacohuatl.  As 
the  day  advanced,  for  the  first  time  I  saw  people  in  the  square,  in 
front  of  the  teocalli ;  and  the  number  of  these  gradually  increased,  until 
a  great  multitude,  composed  entirely  of  the  common  classes,  occupied 
the  middle  space,  numerous  coamatlia,  in  full  dress,  arriving  in  com- 
panies, one  after  the  other,  and  helping  to  fill  the  court  beyond ;  that 
nearest  me  as  yet  remained  untenanted.  By  sunrise,  both  the  former, 
extensive  as  they  were,  were  densely  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
about  that  time  a  strain  of  wild  music  from  the  palace  corridor  indi- 
cated that  the  Teocacixi  with  his  Teocitli  and  the  caciques^  were  issuing 
forth.  The  hum  of  voices,  cries  and  laughter  in  the  square  now 
ceased,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  one  direction.  The  procession  was 
obliged  to  pass  but  a  few  yards  from  my  cage,  and  I  thus  obtained  a 
full  view  of  the  pageant.  In  front  came  a  rank  of  Teocitli^  bearing  in 
their  hands  slender  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  tufts  of  brilliant 
feathers ;  they  wore  close  trowsers,  or  rather  leg^ins,  so  richly  em- 
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broidered  and  studded  with  golden  ornaments,  that  the  principal  ma' 
terial  was  not  distinguishable ;  mantles  of  gay  colors,  fringed  with 
gold,  hung  in  numerous  folds  from  their  shoulders,  and  on  their  bared 
arms  and  around  their  necks  appeared  bracelets,  armlets  and  collars, 
set  thickly  with  jewels ;  and  in  addition,  on  the  heads  of  some  rested 
open-work  circlets,  interwoven  with  tall  and  variegated  plumage. 
Tliey  were,  with  scarce  an  exception,  well  made  men,  and  their  erect 
carriage  and  whole  bearing  indicated  boldness  and  pride  in  no  slight 
degree. 

"  Immediately  after  this  group,  the  king  was  borne  in  a  litter,  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  gold,  and  overhung  by  a  canopy  of  feathers  and 
crimson  stuff,  upon  the  shoulders  of  eight  caciques.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  marked,  and  rather  unpl easing,  in  spite  of  the  smile  with 
which  he  spoke  to  the  nobles  near  him.  He  sat  sideways  on  the 
edge  of  the  palanquin,  his  feet,  upon  which  were  feathered  boots  of 
soft  skins,  hanging  negligently  over;  his  robe  was  bordered  with 
pearls,  and  bracelets,  amulets  and  collar  were  so  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  that  each,  but  for  diversity  of  tints,  would  have  appeared 
carved  from  a  single  enormous  gem.  He  wore  no  head-dress,  the  hair 
being  simply  drawn  back  and  bound  with  the  red  ribbon  of  distinction ; 
but  in  his  ears  were  pendants,  and  attached  to  the  lower  lip  a  green 
ring,  probably  of  emerald  :  in  place  of  a  sceptre,  he  held  a  bunch  of 
fresh  flowers,  with  which  he  toyed  as  a  lady  does  with  her  fan.  I 
have  never  seen  a  countenance  and  figure  in  which  ferocity  and 
masculine  vigor  were  so  strangely  mingled  with  efieminacy  and 
voluptuousness. 

"  His  bearers,  the  caciques,  were  attired  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Teocitlis,  already  described,  except  that  their  mantles  were 
embroidered  less  with  gold  than  feathers,  and  none  were  adorned  with 
jewelled  collars  or  bracelets,  unless  of  simple  metal ;  and  as  these  ap- 
peared, so  did,  with  little  variation,  the  remainder  of  the  procession,  to 
the  number,  probably,  of  three  or  four  hundred,  the  Teocitli  taking 
precedence  of  the  caciquesj  and  following  in  the  rear  or  walking  at  the 
side  of  the  TeocacixVs  litter.  Otherwise,  no  formal  order  was  ob- 
served, the  greater  portion  forming  groups,  the  members  of  which 
chatted  among  themselves  as  they  advanced.  The  music  had  been 
left  behind,  and  at  an  easy  pace  the  gorgeous  throng  moved  by  and 
filled  the  nearer  and  more  elevated  court,  the  royal  palanquin  being 
deposited  on  a  platform  or  throne  in  the  midst.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  whole  multitude  prostrated  themselves,  and  the  CoamatUs 
beyond  performed  the  customary  act  of  homage  by  touching  the 
ground  with  the  right  hand,  and  carrying  the  left  to  the  mouth. 

"  I  had  been  so  occupied  with  watching  these  proceedings,  that  not 
until  now  did  Atloe's  threat  recur  to  my  mind,  and  the  more  I  mused 
of  the  matter  the  more  was  I  inclined  to  think  that,  knowmg  my 
horror  of  their  human  sacrifices,  he  or  his  superiors  had  fallen  upon 
this  means  of  torment ;  but  I  determined,  at  whatever  cost  to  my  feel- 
ings, to  be  a  calm  spectator  of  the  event  which  no  act  of  mine  oould 
avert,  and  so  disappoint  their  malice. 

"The  copper  drums  on  the  summit  of  the  teocalli  were  now  loudly 
beaten ;  these  drums  give  out,  when  struck,  a  sonorous  clang,  and 
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beaten  in  unison,  resemble  in  pitch  and  continuance  the  roar  of  a  vaaA 
gong.  In  this  roar  the  people  below  joined,  chanting  a  hymn,  as  I 
suppose,  the  first  words  of  each  couplet  of  which,  ('  Tulunia  huluUz^ 
or  some  such  unintelligible  jargon,)  from  the  frequency  of  the  repeti- 
tion, were  lastingly  impressed  on  my  memory.  At  tie  same  time,  I 
noticed  the  crowd  to  be  violently  agitated  here  and  there,  and  opening 
into  rings,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  little  whirls  indent  the  sur- 
face of  swift  water.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  aviary  to  discover 
their  meaning,  and  looking  down  into  the  nearest  circle,  descried  a 
man  naked  and  armed  with  a  short  knife,  wiUi  which  he  wounded 
himself  in  the  legs  and  breast,  and  wherever  an  incision  was  made, 
thrust  in  sharpened  reeds,  through  which  the  blood  then  ran.  It  was 
a  disgusting  spectacle ;  the  contents  of  the  pierced  veins  from  some 
parts  trickling  in  slow  drops,  while  from  others  it  spouted  forth  in 
thin  red  jets ;  and  round  the  fanatic  those  adjacent  danced  hand  in 
hand,  chanting,  and  urging  him  on  to  fresh  inflictions.  I  descended 
quickly,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  loud  shout  was  set  up,  and 
all  faces  turned  simultaneously  towards  the  pyramid.  Looking  also 
in  that  direction,  I  beheld  what  would  have  aroused  and  sharpened 
every  &culty  of  observation,  had  any  been  then  dormant  On  the 
platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  idol,  and  in  front  of  a  semicircle 
of  soldiers,  beyond  whom  a  throng  of  Uopixqui  were  visible,  stood  Don 
Lucas,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  carrying  on  his  bare  arm  a  shield,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  short  spear.  He  looked  around  searchingly,  with- 
out doubt  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  somewhere,  and  I  at  once  called  to 
him  loudly,  but  ray  words  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  tumult, 
those  closest  only  paying  any  attention,  and  turning  with  fierce  faces 
and  gestures  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Immediately  after,  the  semi- 
circle widened,  and  six  warriors,  armed  in  similar  fashion,  entered,  and 
attacked  him  in  a  body,  while  so  deep  a  silence  fell  upon  the  con- 
course, that  the  clatter  of  the  spears  parried  upon  the  shields  could  dis- 
tinctly be  heard,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by  cries  and  yells,  as 
wounds  were  given  or  received.  Lucas  I  knew  to  be  brave  as  man 
could  be ;  but  against  such  odds,  enfeebled,  probably,  by  confinement, 
and  with  unfamiliar  weapons  in  his  hands,  I  had  no  hope  of  his  suc- 
cess. Still,  he  repeatedly  turned  aside  the  thrusts  of  his  assailants, 
and  with  a  despairmg  fury  more  than  once  scattered  them  before  his 
impetuous  charge ;  but  1  could  see  he  was  bleeding  fest,  and  momenta- 
rily growing  weaker,  while  the  remaining  four  pressed  upon  him,  and 
the  conflict  seemed  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  He  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  him,  for  now  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  if  any  had  been  at  the  first  cherished,  he  suddenly  performed  a 
feat,  the  whole  object  of  which  was,  undoubtedly,  to  frustrate  one 
portion  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  human  demons,  by  causing  the  extinc- 
tion of  life  before  his  body  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  TopiU 
tezins  for  a  sacrifice.  With  one  last,  wild  effort,  he  drove  the  Tepeco- 
huatlans  back,  turned  abruptly,  ran  to  the  verge  of  the  terrace,  and 
ihrew  himself  headlong  to  the  platform  below.  This  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  the  next  a  howl  of  rage  arose  from  every  side, 
while  those  above  crowded  to  the  edge  from  which  he  had  just 
leaped. 
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"  I  hoped,  and  prayed  from  my  heart,  that  he  might  be  dead  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  farther  torment :  but  when  a  party  of  teopixquis 
nastily  descended  and  raised  him,  I  shuddered  to  perceive,  by  their 
gestures  of  satisfaction,  that  life  still  remained ;  and  of  that  I  had 
presently  thrilling  proof. 

"  The  shattered  body,  mstead  of  being  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
idol,  was  borne  swiftly  to  the  ledge  above,  and  with  unspeakable  fas- 
cination my  eyes  watched  every  action,  without  power  to  turn  away 
or  close — a  fascination  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  for  which  I  have 
no  way  of  accounting.  Four  teopixqui  grasped  each  an  arm  or  leg ; 
the  remnants  of  his  clothmg  were  stripped  off;  his  trunk  stretched, 
fac«  upwards,  on  the  altar,  and  the  head  held  back  and  down  by  a 
fifth  ;  then  came  a  swift  blow  with  a  knife,  a  struggle,  and  a  cry  of 
mortal  agony  so  piercing  and  protracted,  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  and 
petrify  my  very  soul,  and,  for  excessive  horror,  I  had  no  words  even 
to  pray.  All  was  frantic  uproar  below ;  and  this  became  stunning^ 
when  the  Topiltezin  held  aloft  a  reeking  heart,  and  from  the  uncouth 
lips  of  the  idol — to  which,  as  already  said,  a  grooved  channel  led  from 
the  surface  of  the  altar-— dripped  fresh  gore,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
the  next  lower  platform,  struggled  to  catch  each  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  sop  up  with  the  mouth. 

**  What  afterwards  occurred  I  do  not  know,  for  at  last  my  nature 
could  endure  no  more ;  and,  faint,  sick,  and  dizzy,  I  released  my  sus- 
taining hold  of  the  bars,  turned  away,  fell  flat  on  my  face  in  the  grass, 
and  with  my  hands  closed  both  eyes  and  ears  to  all  that  was  going  on 
without. 

"  When  this  first  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  I  sat  up  upon  the 
ground,  the  multitude  was  fast  dispersing,  and  the  king  and  court 
had  already  retired.  While  still  listlessly  gazing  out,  a  coinpany  of 
Coamatlis  went  by,  among  the  last  of  whom  I  recognized  Atloe.  As 
his  eyes  met  mine,  he  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  his  fellows,  and  they 
all  returned  before  the  aviary,  and  calling  to  a  couple  of  men  who 
carried  a  bundle  rolled  in  matting  on  their  shoulders,  the  burthen  was 
set  down,  on  end,  close  to  the  grating,  and  the  envelope  removed, 
when  I  beheld  the  corpse  of  Don  Maria, — a  transverse  gash  and  deep 
hollow  in  the  left  breast.  This  I  saw  at  a  glance  ;  and  burying  my 
face  again  in  my  palms,  fled  away,  pursued  by  the  jeering  laughter 
of  the  spectators. 

"  I  was  little  less  than  crazed ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
violent  excitement  and  subsequent  exposure  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  a  tropical  sun,  a  delirious  fever  ensued,  through  which  an  iron 
constitution  alone  carried  me  safely,  roughly  used  as  I  suppose  I  was 
during  the  illness,  to  judge  from  the  place  wherein  I  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, and  my  aft;er  treatment." 
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ART.  YL~COLONEL  TEADRIYER,  THE  REGULATOR. 

THB  BARLT  TIMB8  OF  TBZA8. 

The  circumstances  of  the  following  story  have  been  thought,  by 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  narrated,  worthy  of  a  more  perma* 
nent  record  than  existed  in  the  memory  of  the  narrator.  "Whether 
this  be  so,  or  not,  two  material  things  of  interest  will  be  wanting  : 
the  warmth  and  vividness  of  j^^^onaT  narration,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  and  persons  introduced.  The  part  of  Texas  where 
they  occurred  was,  at  the  period,  in  the  chrysalis  state  of  settlement, 
and  full  of  the  excitement  which  precedes,  in  all  newly  settled  coun- 
tries, a  quiet  conformity  to  the  regular  sway  of  the  law.  In  the 
commotions  invariably  produced  in  the  initiatory  stages  preceding 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  was  intermingled,  as  a  type  of  the 
times,  a  disposition  in  all  men  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  making 
and  executing  the  laws.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  men'a 
minds  being  in  a  feverish  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  successive 
steps  of  settlement,  and  in  no  6ondition  to  await  the  guarded  steps 
of  the  law ;  or  whether  the  times  actually  require  a  speed  and  quick- 
ness of  retribution  to  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  or  not,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  all  new  communities,  a  resort  to  Lynch  law 
is  not  only  tolerated  with  complacence,  incomprehensible  to  the  quiet 
citizens  of  well  organized  communities,  ^but  is  looked  to  with  a  spe- 
cies of  approbation,  which  is  no  bad  proof  that,  though  repugnant  to 
all  idea  of  legal  liberty  and  security,  it  is  nevertheless  an  extreme 
remedy,  suitable  to  the  vulntis  immedicahile^  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied.  In  the  year  183-  the  county  of  Brazoria  presented  a  scene 
of  excitement  and  confusion,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  condition 
of  its  present  law-loving  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  monetary 
.  crash  which  had  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  with  particular 
severity  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  had  carried  to  i\i9,%  El  Dorado 
of  bankrupts  and  debtors,  a  class  of  population  at  no  time,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances,  very  well  disposed  to  maintain  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  administration  of  the  laws.  At  the  time  to  which  allusion 
is  now  made,  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had  died  the  preceding 
summer,  lived  upon  what  was  called  the  Ridge-road,  connecting  two 
towns  in  that  county  which  shall  be  nameless.  This  lady  was  the 
mistress  of  a  servant  of  noted  truthfulness  and  fidelity,  whom  she 
sent  out  one  Saturday  evening  to  gather  muscadines.  The  muscadine 
is  a  large  wild  grape  which  grows  in  the  bottoms  of  the  little  creeks, 
and  in  the  heads  of  hollows.  Taking  root  in  the  earth,  this  vine  will 
frequently  mount  to  the  top  of  lofly  trees,  and  cover  them  with  a 
thick  umbrella-shaped  net-work  of  vines  and  leaves.  It  is  a  vine 
resembling  the  famed  scuppemong,  fVom  which  such  excellent  wine  is 
made  at  the  South.  An  old  dwarf  of  an  iron-wood  tree,  covered  with 
muscadines,  grew  upon  the  side  of  the  road,  and  overhung  it,  in  the 
head  of  a  hollow  which  made  off  from  the  road  at  right  angles.    This 
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road  was  called  the  Kidge-road,  in  contradistinction  from  the  valley 
road,  and  because  the  water  which  fell  into  it  frequently  parted  com- 
pany in  the  middle,  and  sought  the  Gulf  in  opposite  directions.  This 
foithful  boy,  Bob,  had  but  just  safely  ensconced  himself  among  the 
vines,  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  was  pulling  the  grapes,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  gentleman  on  horseback  ride  immediately  under  the  tree 
on  the  way  to  town.  Some  short  time  afterwards  he  discovered  a 
pedestrian  pursuing  the  same  road.  When  he  had  approached  nearly 
ui^der  the  tree  in  which  Bob  was  so  securely  hid,  he  stopped,  and 
picked  up  what  appeared  to  be,  and  what  afterwards  proved  to  be, 
a  pocket-book  containing  money  in  bank  bills  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Bob  had  not  previously  seen  it.  The  pedestrian  had  on  a 
broad-brimmed,  white  fur  hat,  and  wore  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy pantaloons.  His  features  were  striking,  and  he  had  a  full  view 
of  them.  He  opened  the  pocket-book,  carefully  examined  it^  took 
from  it  what  appeared  to  be  a  roll  of  bank  bills,  folded  it  up  again 
carefully,  gave  a  keen  and  scrutinizing  glance  up  and  down  the  road, 
laid  the  pocket-book  in  the  road,  hastily  passed  down  the  hollow  un- 
der the  tree,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Pursuing  the  course  he 
took,  he  would  reach  the  valley  road  in  seven  or  eight  miles,  which 
he  could  quietly  pass  along  into  town.  Stricken  with  terror  and 
alarm,  of  course,  was  the  faithful  boy.  Should  the  owner  return, 
whom  he  did  not  doubt  was  the  horseman,  nothing  appeared  more 
natural  to  Bob,  than  that  he  would  be  taxed  with  purloining  the  mo- 
ney. While  intent  upon  the  obvious  danger  attending  his  situation, 
and  the  noise  of  the  steps  of  the  departed  thief  upon  the  dry  and 
crisp  leaves  had  scarcely  died  away.  Bob  discovered  another  person, 
with  a  small  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  on  foot,  also  going  into  town. 
He  came  up  to  where  the  pocket-book  was  lying,  picked  it  up  na- 
turally enough,  and  pursued  his  way,'examining  its  contents  as  he 
walked  along.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  when 
he  was  met  by  the  returning  owner.  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
pedestrian.  An  inquiry  and  altercation  ensued,  attended  with  high 
words  and  violent  gesticulation  ;  and  while  engaged  in  the  dispute, 
the  rider  turned  his  horse  and  they  both  proceeded  together  towards 
town.  The  town  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Begulator$. 
The  captain  of  the  Regulators  was  one  of  the  most  singular  men 
whom  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  daughter  just 
grown.  I  knew  him  well,  and  was  intimate  in  his  family.  He  was 
not  naturally  a  bad  man,  but  he  had  acquired  badness  in  a  certain 
sense.  He  was  a  man  of  desperate  courage :  cool  in  danger,  and 
utterly  beyond  all  influence  of  fear.  He  was  singular  in  this  respect, 
that  one  half  of  his  left  eye,  in  paroxysms  of  rage,  assumed  a  deeper 
hue,  and  acquired  a  color  perceptibly  different  from  the  clear  blue  of  the 
other.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but  extremely  muscular  nevertheless. 
His  daughter  had  the  most  wonderful  influence  over  him,  while  his 
wife  apparently  had  none.  What  was  not  the  least  singular  in  hit 
character  and  conduct,  while  in  his  family,  or  while  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse,*  he  was  never  without  a  tenpenny 
nail  in  his  hands.    Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  tnie^ 
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This  ftall  was  connected  in  a  singular  manner,  what  I  was  never  txiOf 
enabled  to  unravel  until  many  years  after  his  death,  with  some  pas- 
Sage  in  the  history  of  his  wife.  Often  have  I  seen  her  shrink  back 
abashed ;  often  have  I  seen  her  cower  under  its  magic  influence, 
whenever,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  she  gave  way  to  any  unusufd 
tayety,  in  which  she  but  seldom  indulged :  her  husband  would  quietly, 
out  significantly  draw  her  attention  to  it.  The  spirit  of  her  g&yeti 
fled  in  a  moment.  The  only  time  that  he  was  ever  known  to  speek 
togrily  to  his  daughter,  was  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  when  she 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  nail.  His  eye  changed 
^lor,  and  the  lid  drooped,  and  he  spoke  a  sharp  and  bitter  word  to 
her,  which  sealed  her  lips  for  ever  on  that  subject.  He  was  familiar- 
It  called  the  "colonel."  His  then  name  was  Colonel  Catamount 
Teadriver.  He  had  removed  from  one  of  the  Southern  states  of  tfie 
Union,  and  was  then  opening  a  new  place  near  town. 

Another  singularity  was,  that  he  used  phrases  in  themselves  un- 
meaning, and  different  from  those  employed  by  other  men.  Bob 
was  in  a  situation  by  no  means  enviable.  He  was  in  possession  of  a 
iecret  which  was  improper  and  disquieting  to  keep,  and  by  no  means 
jmattended  with  danger  to  disclose.  He  and  his  mistress  may  pro- 
bably have  greatly  magnified  his  dangerous  situation ;  but  it  was  not 
improbable  at  all,  that,  in  those  troublous  times,  his  connection  with 
the  lost  money  might  have  constituted  a  shade  of  suspicion  sufficient 
to  have  provoked  a  resort  to  very  well-known  and  very  violent  mea- 
sures to  extort  the  truth.  It  was  not  out  of  the  range  of  chances 
teat  Bob,  if  he  meddled  in  the  matter,  might  be  brought  to  taste  the 
Quality  of  the  approved  method.  There  was  a  lawyer  in  town  who 
Was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  her  legal  business.  The  widow  sent 
Bob  in  to  him  on  the  following  Tuesday,  for  counsel  and  advice. 
When  Bob  reached  town,  the  state  of  facts  were  as  follows  ; — ^Tlie 
feentleman  who  had  lost  the  monev  was  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  then 
fai  Texas  investing  his  money  in  Texas  lands.  He  had  accompanied 
the  supposed  thief  into  town,  the  one  accusing  and  the  other  denying. 
Col.  Teadriver  had  been  secretly  applied  to,  to  settle  the  difficulty. 
It  was  a  case  the  law  could  not  reacn.  All  the  facts  of  the  case  had 
been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees.  They  had  taken  the 
(jase  in  hand,  and  had  adjudged  the  party  accused  guilty.  His  name 
Vas  Carroll,  by  profession  a  schoolmaster ;  red-headed  and  pug-nosed. 
fie  had  been  dismissed  from  a  situation  below  for  dissipation,  and 
was  then  on  his  way  to  town,  and  places  above,  in  search  of  a  schooL 
When  Col.  Teadriver  first  saw  Carroll  his  eye  was  observed  to  diange 
oolor,  and  the  lid  to  droop.  The  statement  of  the  Kentuckian  made 
things  look  very  dark  against  him.  Tlie  belief  of  the  Kentuckian  in 
his  guilt,  was  firm  and  unfaltering.  His  clearness  of  conviction  gave 
point  and  coloring  to  his  testimony.  He  stated  that  he  had  lost  his 
hioney,  and  accounted  very  rationally  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  lost. 
He  stated,  that  immediately  upon  discovering  his  loss,  which  was 
fcfter  a  ride  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  he  returned  in  search  of  it, 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  last  hour ;  that  on  the 
<iitum,  he  discovered  his  pocket-boo^  in  die  hands  of  Carroll,  who 
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concealed  it  hastily  upon  observing  his  approach ;  that  when  qnes- 
tioned  in  regard  to  it,  he  manifested  hesitancy  and  reluctance  in  giv- 
ing it  up.  Upon  being  charged  with  abstracting  the  money,  he  had 
given  the  strongest  indications  of  guilt ;  had  stammered  ;  had  turned 
ashy  white ;  made  contradictory  statements ;  had  blustered,  and 
then  had  shown  the  white  feather.  Carroll  had  passed  through  two 
committees,  and  had  confessed  his  guilt.  A  party  was  prepared  to 
start  early  the  next  morning  to  the  place  where  he  said  he  had  hid  the 
money.  Pardon,  in  the  event  of  confession,  had.  been  promised  him. 
He  was  then  in  the  upper  room  of  the  tavern,  where  all  could  see  him 
who  wished ;  and  he  was  securely  chained.  He  excited  no  compas- 
sion, though  a  most  pitiable  object.  The  crowd  saw  the  villain  in 
his  looks.  All  thought  him  a  finished,  but  a  talented  villain.  The 
affair  was  matter  of  ^miliar  conversation ;  it  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  engrossing  interest ;  the  talk  at  every  corner  and  in  every  group. 
The  manner  of  Carroll ;  his  ingenious  casuistry ;  his  developement 
of  mind  ;  his  exhibitions  of  skill  in  defence ;  his  high  powers  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  great  questions  of  popular  and  religious  controversy  ; 
the  reputed  ease  with  which  he  baffled  the  arguments  of  the  country 
divines  who  plied  him  with  the  consolations  of  their  respective  creeds, 
for  he  was  ek  fatalist :  these  were  the  themes  of  general  conversation, 
and  generally  of  high  commendation.  The  mental  development 
was  certainly  a  new  thing  in  Carroll.  I  have  since  accounted  for  It, 
upon  the  ground  of  unnatural  intellectual  excitement,  produced,  in 
his  case,  by  the  severe  bodily  suffering  which  he  had  undei^one,  so 
that,  in  a  measure,  his  body  had  ceased  to  suffer ;  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  animal  nature,  the  effect  of  the  terrible  castigation  which 
he  had  received,  had  pretematurally  evolved,  or  exalted  the  mental. 
His  arguments  were  adorned  with  rich  imagery,  copious  illustra- 
tion, and  subtle  distinctions ;  his  thoughts  seemed  to  bum  and  breathe, 
though  under  a  cloud  of  dark  skepticism  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  would  not  down.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  powers  were  never 
subsequently  developed  in  him  in  anything  approaching  a  tithe  of 
their  present  vivacity.  The  effect  of  bodily  castigations  to  subdue 
the  animal  and  to  bring  out  the  intellectual  element  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  man,  may  be  the  reason  and  the  rationale  why,  in  ancient 
times,  hair  shirts  were  worn,  greaves  of  iron  upon  the  person  endur- 
ed, and  severe  castigations  voluntarily  inflicted,  a  question  which  may 
lead  to  interesting  philosophical  investigations.  It  may,  doubtless, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  sober  and  quiet  citizens  of  that  delight- 
fill  county  now,  as  it  may  surprise  the  citizens  of  almost  every 
other  county,  to  learn  what  calm  indifference,  nay,  what  seeming  for- 
getfiilness,  of  the  utility  or  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  then  marked  the  public  judgment.  But 
this  state  of  the  public  mind  was  characteristic  of  the  period  of  time 
to  which  I  now  refer.  It  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  Murretl  ex- 
citement. The  two  were  made  to  hinge  together.  When  the  yellow 
fever  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  every  other  disease  seems  inclined  to 
tun  into  it,  and  assume  its  type.  So,  during  the  Murrell  excitement, 
Bvery  crime  was  connected  with  it.    Carroll,  under  ike  lash^  had  con- 
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fessed  himself  a  member  of  that  fraternity.  He  had  even  furnished 
a  list  of  his  confederates.  He  had  given  a  graphic  account  of  instan- 
ces of  successful  villany.  In  the  cause  of  Murrell,  he  was  a  very 
Othello.  He,  too,  had  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach."  His  countenance  would  be  lit  up  with  a  sublime 
but  unearthly  animation  and  excitement  while  dilating  to  gaping  lis- 
teners upon  these  fanciful  pictures  of  fictitious  crime.  The  Regulob' 
tors  were  under  a  complete  system.  They  were  divided  into  three 
departments  or  committees  : — No.  1  was  the  investigating  commit- 
tee. No.  2  was  the  pardoning  committee,  and  No.  3  was  the  executing 
committee.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  order  that  these  several  committees 
were  independent  of  each  other.  No.  2  was  not  bound  by  the  pro- 
mises of  No.  1 ;  No.  3  was  not  bound  by  the  promises  of  No.  2. 
This  rule  was  adopted  that  those  who,  upon  proper  investigation^  were 
fully  proved  to  belong  to  the  Murrell  gang  by  Committee  No.  2,  by 
whom  the  promise  of  pardon  had  been  held  out  to  extract  confession, 
might  safely  be  executed  by  CJommittee  No,  3,  which  was  under  no 
kind  of  obligation  to  observe  the  promises  of  Committee  No.  2.  The 
morale  of  the  thing  was,  that  any  man  who  was  so  intensely  debased 
and  wicked  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  purpose  commonly  attributed  to 
Murrell,  had  no  just  claim  to  the  observance  of  the  common  princi- 
ples of  justice  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  community, 
against  whose  peace  and  security  he  was  plotting  so  dangerously. 
Carroll  had  made  his  confession  to  Committee  No.  2,  by  whom,  in 
consideration  thereof,  he  had  been  promised  pardon,  and  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Committee  No.  3  for  execution.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  it.  Had  he  known  it,  it  might  have  been  a  damper,  doubtless, 
upon  his  high  exuberance  of  mental  power,  and  upon  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  his  prurient  fancy.  Very  soon  after  Bob  had  reached  town, 
he  was  struck  with  amazement  upon  beholding  the  gentleman  with 
the  broad-brimmed  white  fur  hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
a  calm  and  quiet  observer  of  the  course  of  eventat— externally  calm 
and  quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement.  He  was  the  best 
listener  in  town.  He  listened  to  every  body,  and  he  listened  to  every 
thing,  but  but  he  himself  had  nothing  to  say.  He  walked  in  an  appa- 
rent trance.  He  would  get  out  of  every  body's  way,  and  from  every 
group  he  was  careful  not  to  be  the  last  to  depart.  A  meeker  or  a  more 
innocent-looking  man  did  not  sadden  the  town  with  a  more  demure  vis- 
age ;  he  seemed  to  be  the  walking  type  of  one  between  whom  and  earth, 
and  all  its  delights  and  pleasures,  the  last  link  had  been  broken.  Of 
him  truly  might  Moore  have  said — "He  felt  like  one  who  treads  alone 
some  banquet  hall  deserted."  He  looked  the  incarnation  of  the  sublime 
principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  to  lay  up  for  one's  self  "  treasures 
upon  earth."  The  widow's  lawyer  was  a  one-eyed  gentleman,  of  great 
sagacity  and  unusual  powers  of  eloquence.  Physically  he  was  a  fiail 
man,  but  few  men  had  more  influence.  He  was  feared,  and  conse- 
quently respected ;  for,  in  addition  to  courage,  his  eloquence  was  a 
thing  to  be  feared,  either  in  defence  or  prosecution.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blemish  of  the  eye,  he  was  quite  handsome,  and  had  a 
very  femmine  appearance.     His  one  eye  was  a  ball  of  fixe,  and  his 
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thin  and  delicate  lips  were  wreathed  in  scorn  while  engaged  in  the 
eloquent  task  of  connecting  link  with  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony 
or  argument,  to  tell  upon  the  fate  of  some  of  the  luckless  sons  of 
crime.  He  heard  Bob's  story  patiently  and  attentively.  At  the  close 
of  it,  his  breast  heaved  with  deep  and  painful  emotion.  He  ejacu- 
lated, "  The  tide  is  too  strong  :  we  must  wait  on  Time."  He  des- 
patched  a  messenger  for  Colonel  Teadriver,  When  the  Colonel  ar- 
rived, and  was  told  that  Carroll  was  innocent,  his  exclamation  was, 
"  Great  parted  creation !"  When  told  that  red  flannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy breeches  was  the  guilty  party,  his  exclamation  was,  "  Great 
parted  creation !"  This  was  the  Colonel's  usual  exclamation  when 
moved  by  any  sudden  and  surprising  information.  A  warm  contro- 
versy arose  between  Colonel  Teadriver  and  the  lawyer,  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  Corduroy  pantaloons. 
"  I  must  have  the  management  of  that  demure  chap,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  as  the  captain  of  1,  2,  and  3,  it  must  be  my  province  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  No.  3."  "  Had  you  not  better  pass 
him  through  the  sieve  of  the  three?"  said  the  lawyer.  "Well 
enough,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  little  abashed,  "  but  death,  without  judge 
or  jury,  would  not  be  too  good  for  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 
The  lawyer  then  remarked  that  they  were  about  to  act  upon  testi- 
mony none  of  the  best.  "  Colonel,  it  is  negro  testimony  ;  and  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Colonel — that  your  method  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  has  not  been  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  Carroll.  The  Committee  must  have  hit  some  blows,  to  make  the 
fool  give  utterance  to  such  a  falsehood."  The  Colonel  winced  under 
this  remark,  for  subsequent  events  proved  that  he  was  satisfied  Carroll 
was  guiltless  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  never  was  his  intention 
to  permit  him  to  be  executed.  The  lawyer  continued,  "  Let  me  rule 
in  this  case.  The  man  is  a  Bad  man  :  that  can't  be  denied.  But  there 
are  many  worse  men.  I  judge  him  not  to  be  wholly  corrupt,  by  his 
hanging  about  when  he  might  so  easily  have  escaped.  The  fact  that 
he  seems  to  be  spell.bound,  by  an  interest  in  the  event  of  this  trial, 
and  in  the  fate  of  Carroll,  which  seems  to  master  his  sense  of  prudence 
and  fear  alike — a  fascination  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  better 
principles  of  his  nature,  binding  him  by  instinctive  interest  in  the  fate 
of  one  whom  he  has  so  cruelly  wronged — is  in  his  favor,  certainly." 
Upon  one  point  the  Colonel  and  the  lawyer  were  at  issue.  The  law- 
yer believed  that  the  worst  men  were  not  wholly  corrupt.  The  Colonel 
believed  that  the  best  men  were  hypocrites.  "Let  me  suggest  in  this 
matter,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Let  us  play  experimenters  in  the  science 
of  moral  philosophy.  Let  us  make  Corduroy's  conscience  convict  him. 
If  I  succeed,  it  will  prove  my  tlieory.  If  I  fail,  it  will  prove  yours. 
Let  us  put  Carroll  upon  his  trial  again  publicly.  Corduroy  will  ap- 
pear.  Do  you.  Colonel,  defend  Carroll.  Proclaim  your  conviction 
that  Carroll  is  innocent  Proclaim  your  conviction  that  the  guilty  man 
is  present.  Paint  his  guilt,  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  theft, 
and  I'll  warrant  Corduroy  will  give  in,  without  the  intervention  of 
Committee  1,2  or  3." 

"  Well,  Squire,  I  yield  to  you  in  this  matter ;  but  great  parted  crea- 
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Hon  !  should  he  escape  in  the  mean  time !  He  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  using  severe  measures  upon  an  innocent  man."  And  the  half  of 
the  Colonel's  eye,  instead  of  growing  dark,  gave  a  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  recollection.  He  felt  his  nail  in  his  pocket  The  trial 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  The  room  was  crowded,  as  usual. 
Corduroy  was  there,  in  all  his  "  down-trodden  deadness  of  mien,"  as 
Sidney  Smith  would  say :  his  demure  quietness  of  assumed  abstrac- 
tion. The  Colonel  was  at  his  side,  when  he  commenced  his  harangue. 
He  stated  "  he  was  fearful  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  Car- 
roll." Carroll  turned  upon  him  a  quick  and  agitated  look.  It  beto- 
kened the  first  risings  of  the  germ  of  revenge  whose  denouement  was 
80  fatal  to  the  speaker  e'er  the  next  year  ran  out.  He  said,  "  that 
if  he  had  been  wrongfully  punished,  a  deep  atonement  was  due  him. 
If  any  person  in  this  assembly  has  had  the  means  of  rescuing  an  inno- 
cent man  from  the  deep  severity  of  the  punishment  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  Carroll,  the  hand  and  the  knife  were  now  close  together 
(and  the  Colonel  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom)  which  would  carry  to  his 
heart  the  doom  of  just  retribution." 

As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  with  considerable  emphasis  ;  that 
ball  of  fire,  the  one  eye  of  the  experimenting,  philosophic  lawyer,  was 
fixed  in  intent  gaze  upon  Corduroy.  He  evidently  quailed  under  it. 
"  If  any  man,"  continued  the  Colonel,  *'  has  been  base  enough  to  do 
the  deed,  and  attend  the  proceedings  of  this  honorable  Committee,  and 
see  this  honorable  body  proceed  to  sentence  of  death  against  an  inno- 
cent man,  without  using  any  means  to  prevent  so  foul  a  wrong,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  escape  the  judgment  of  heaven ;  he  was  very 
sure  he  could  not  escape  judgment  from  his  hand,  though  he  had  to 
pursue  him  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  But,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
"what  is  the  use  of  multiplying  words  1  I  know  that  there  is  such  a 
man,  I  know  that  he  is  in  this  room !  I  will  tell  him  something 
which  he  thinks  I  do  not  know.  He  who  stole  the  money  came  to 
the  pocket-book  before  Carroll.  He  stood  in  the  road ;  he  opened  it ; 
he  saw  the  roll  of  bills ;  he  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  he  folded  the 
pocket-book  up  again,  and  replaced  it  in  the  road — passed  hastily 
down  a  hollow,  entered  the  valley  road,  and  came  into  town.  I  tell 
that  man  that  confession  may  yet  save  his  life.  Now  I  wish  all  to 
hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  bespeak  careful  attention.  You  see 
this  knife,"  drawing  a  formidable  and  gleaming  weapon  from  his  bo- 
som. "  I  raise  it  aloft."  He  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  he  raised 
it  over  his  head.  "  If  this  guilty  wretch  does  not  come  forward, 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  implore  pardon  before  my  arm  falls  to  my 
side,  the  very  moment  afterwards  this  knife  shall  reach  his  heart." 

His  arm  began  slowly  and  steadily  to  fall.  The  most  intense  ex- 
citement pervaded  the  spectators.  The  eye  of  the  lawyer  was  fixed 
with  intense  and  speculative  interest  upon  Corduroy.  The  knife  con- 
tinued gradually  to  fall.  The  eye  of  the  Colonel  began  to  show 
more  distinctly  the  change  of  color  indicative  of  high-wrought  excite- 
ment. Corduroy  began  to  show  the  tremor  of  guilt.  He  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  Before  the  knife  had  completed  the  semicircle,  with  a 
convulsive  groan  and  agonizing  cry.  Corduroy  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
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Colonel.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  the  visage  of  the  specu- 
lative lawyer.  It  had  gone  far  to  establish  his  favorite  theory.  So 
intense  was  the  passion  of  the  Colonel,  that  almost  involuntarily,  so 
much  was  he  under  its  maddening  mastery,  he  was  about  to  plunge 
the  knife  into  the  body  of  the  &llen  man,  and  was  prevented  by  some 
friends  among  the  bystanders,  who  read  aright  the  fell  purpose  of  the 
madman.  His  first  words  of  recovery  were,  "  Great  parted  crea- 
tion !"  This  broke  the  spell.  Some  laughed,  and  some  wept.  The 
Committee  took  charge  of  Corduroy.  When  he  was  taken  up,  he 
looked  wrinkled  with  age,  so  great  had  been  his  mental  terror. 

By  degrees  the  room  became  nearly  empty.  Carroll  continued  to 
occupy  his  seat,  spoken  to  by  no  one,  disturbed  by  no  one.  All 
shunned  him,  because  he  had  been  wronged  by  all.  He  was  a  living 
and  breathing  monument  of  shame  to  all.  A  thrill  of  revulsion  was 
caught  up,  and  ran  through  the  town.  Carroll  continued  to  sit  the 
picture  of  blank  stupefaction.  In  the  opposite  corner  sat  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  plunged  in  the  wild  vortex  of  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science— gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  completely  unmanning  him.  Sud- 
denly, seeming  to  recover  consciousness,  with  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Carroll.  "  As 
God's  my  judge,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  be  made  up  to  you."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  it  had  been  too  deeply  shocked  and  driven  in,  to  look  for  or  ex- 
pect such  a  result,  he  added,  ''  if  it  is  in  my  power.  You  must  go 
home  with  me." 

Accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  they  departed  for  Ken- 
tucky in  company.  Corduroy's  life  was  spared.  His  punishment 
was  the  severer,  because  he  was  the  scape-goat  upon  which  the  ma- 
lignant spirits  of  the  town  wreaked  their  vengeance,  to  allay  thereby, 
in  a  measure,  their  own  guilty  feeling  of  shame  at  the  foul  wrong  they 
had  inflicted  upon  Carroll.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  but  that  was  all. 
He  was  asked  no  questions.  The  yellow  fever  of  Murrelism  died 
with  Carroll's  departure.  The  false,  and  yet  extremely  plausible  con- 
fessions, which  had  been  extracted  from  Carroll,  under  the  agonizing 
torture  of  the  lash,  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  any  confession  ob- 
tained in  that  way.  And  it  gave  so  severe  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Regulators^  that  they  became  as  suddenly  hated  and  despised,  as 
they  had  before  been  feared  and  respected.  Amid  much  evil,  they 
had  done  some  good. 

Some  time  during  the  ensuing  fall,  the  Colonel  was  found  dead 
near  a  creek,  not  many  miles  from  his  place,  and  not  very  far  fi^om 
the  scene  of  the  theft.  lie  had  been  rifled,  or  pistoled.  The  ball,  a 
remarkably  small  one,  had  entered  his  right  temple.  I  was  living  in 
the  town  at  the  time.  It  became  my  business,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  wind  up  his  saffairs.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Carroll.  There  were  some  circumstances 
favoring  this  idea,  though  nothing  which  the  legal  tribunals  could 
reach.  It  was  known  that  the  time  of  Carroll,  in  Kentucky,  was  occu- 
pied constantly  in  the  practice  of  pistol-shooting.  The  lawyer,  whom 
1  believed  to  have  been  a  pure  man,  and  who  died  a  few  years  after- 
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wards  ^ith  consumption,  made,  upon  one  occasion,  a  singular  disclo- 
sure to  me.  He  said  that  he  was  present  when  Carroll  and  the  Colonel 
first  met,  previous  to  his  being  given  up  to  one  of  the  Committees. 
He  said  that  he  noticed  obvious  mutual  recognition  ;  and  he  thought 
he  perceived  the  stricken  sense  of  guilt  in  the  one,  and  the  gleam  of 
revenge  in  the  other.  As  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonel, 
two  very  remarkable  letters  fell  into  my  hands.  One  was  explana- 
tory of  the  affair  of  the  ten-penny  nail,  and  the  other  1  will  here  give. 
The  first  has  interest  enough  to  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 
This  one  indicates  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Colonel's  mind.  It  had 
neither  date  nor  name,  but  was  in  the  Colonel's  handwriting.  It  was 
as  follows : 

**  Dear  George  : — I  should  not  have  thought  that  you  were  in  earnest, 
had  you  not  told  me  so  in  the  letter  which  you  wrote  me  on  the  13th.  I 
believe  that  you  are  not  jesting,  only  because  you  say  that  you  are  serious. 
You  say  it  is  divine  to  forgive.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  merciful  to 
have  cut  down  with  the  first  offence,  and  render  forgiveness  unnecessary  7 
But  enough  of  this.  I  thought  that  I  had  been  at  the  pains  to  teach  you 
better,  and  had  inculcated  in  you,  during  the  long  intercourse  of  friendship 
between  us,  better  feelings  and  better  principles  than  those  you  seem  to 
entertain  in  your  communication.  I  find  that  my  wise  instructions  and 
sage  counsels  have,  I  fear,  been  thrown  away.  Indeed,  the  matter  shake-s 
my  faith  in  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  schooling  through  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  carry  you  for  so  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  watch- 
ful industry. 

•*  In  vain  have  you  been  raised  **  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  If  I  have 
sought  to  sow  one  seed — if  I  have  endeavored  to  inculcate  one  principle  in 
your  mind  above  another — if  I  have  striven  to  make  flourish  one  germ  of 
thought  in  you  more  luxuriantly,  it  has  been,  deference  to  the  softer  sex. 
If  you  80  regard  my  teaching,  **irt  the  green  tree,**  what  may  I  not  expect 
in  the  "  dry?"  Great  parted  creation!  George,  if  you  grow  up  to  mature 
years  with  your  present  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. 1  am  afraid  you  will  be  lost.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  to 
begin  again  with  you  in  (Jhesterfield,  carry  you  through  all  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  into  the  Crusaders  and  the  Spanish  wars  of  the  Moors,  up 
to  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  and  then  down  again  through  the  French  school 
of  polite  men,  and  the  Spanish  »*  inamoradores  feminarium,^^  by  way  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  to  Goodrich's  First  Lessons  for  Beginners,  in  the 
modern  school  of  politeness.  Such  a  thought  would  be  death  to  me.  I 
could  not  survive  it.  My  locks  would  whiten  in  an  hour.  How  often  has 
it  been  my  pleasure  to  teach  you  that  you  cannot  be  too  deferential  to  the 
fair  sex  ?  Boolsey  Poon** — (that  was  the  name  the  Colonel  called  his 
daughter  Ellen) — **Bootsey  Poon  blames  you  in  this  matter  as  much  as  I 
do.  The  true  test  of  the  gentleman  is  the  rigid  observance  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  domestic  hearth.  The  true  scoundrel,  George,  is  he  who,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  will  whisper  love,  in  violation  and  disregard  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  altar.  Deference  to  the  fair  sex  is  due  from  all  gentlemen,  but 
his  deference  should  not  o'erstep  the  lines  of  virtue.  The  virtues  cluster 
around  the  domestic  altar ; — who  makes  an  inroad  there,  is  worse  than  a 
devil.  The  forewarned,  George,  are  forearmed.  Bootsey  Poon  has  a  sad 
story  to  tell  you.     We  shall  expect  you  in  a  month." 

The  Colonel,  in  early  life,  had  been  filled  with  the  milk  of  human 
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kindness.  His  intercourse  with  the  world  soured  him  ; — the  history 
of  the  ten-penny  nail  nearly  maddened  him.  The  principle  in  that 
letter  to  George,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have  saved  him.  He 
there  sought  to  stanch  a  fountain  of  bitter  waters,  that  in  after  years 
embittered  his  own  life.  He  sacrificed  himself  for  his  daughter.  He 
renounced  honor,  and  self-respect,  and  personal  dignity,  for  Bootsey 
Poon.  He  loved  and  respected  but  one  thing  in  the  world.  That 
was  his  daughter.  She  was  worthy  of  his  love.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
"  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose."  Dearly  wAs  he  loved  in  return 
by  that  high-souled,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  charming  lady.  But  he 
loved  unwisely  as  a  father.  Ibredix. 

Mississippi. 

[We  trust  the  author  will  go  on  and  finish  immediately  this  sketch,  which  if 
•o  full  of  deep  and  lively  interest. — Editor.'} 


ART.Vn.MHOUGHTS  ON  A  RAIL-ROAD  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW-ORIEANS. 

The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  engineer,  TJiomas  Butt 
Hewsoni  Esq.,  who  has  been  an  able  collaborator  in  the  pages  of  the  Ratl-Road 
Journal,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  exhibitions  of  the  true  internal  improvement 
necessities  of  our  region,  that  has  ever  been  prepared  for  the  press.  The  au- 
thor shows,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  dangerous  position  which 
New-Orleans  now  occupies,  with  reference  to  Western  commerce,  and  the  al- 
most certainty  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  propensity,  already  begun,  unlesa 
the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and  our  citizens  aroused  from  their  sleep  of  death.  Up, 
up,  ye  men  of  capital,*  ye  men  of  influence  and  enterprise,  for  it  is  no  common 
danger  that  menaces.  The  hour  is  even  now.  Though  the  remote  contingency  , 
n^of  Tehuantepcc  bo  achieved,  "the  summer  for  us  is  nearly  past— the  harvest  en- 
ded— wt  are  not  saved  /'* 

We  believe,  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hewson^s  communication  to  our 
pages  will,  if  adopted,  be  worth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  California  to  the  American  people ;  and  we  call  upon  our  brethren  of 
the  press  in  the  city  and  out.  of  it,  to  republish  this  article,  and  to  urge  its  sub- 
ject unceasingly  upon  their  readers.  We  have  a  promise  from  Mr.  Hewson, 
who  is  now  employed  as  an  engineer  in  developing  the  improvements  of  the 
West,  that  he  will  furnish  to  our  pages  a  series  of  these  invaluaJble  contri- 
butions.— [Editor.  ] 

The  price  of  produce  is  made  up  of  the  three  items,  the  proceeds  of 
the  merchant,  of  the  carrier,  and  of  the  producer :  The  sum  received 
by  the  producer  of  an  article  is  therefore  the  balance  remaining,  after 
deducting  from  the  price  of  the  article  the  sum  paid  for  commission 
and  transport ;  consequently  every  cent  saved  on  transport  is  a  cent 
gained  on  production ;  and  hence  economy  of  transit — all  else  being 
equal — rules  the  direction  of  trade. 
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Again  :  every  city  has  its  own  commercial  basin ;  and  this  basin 
being  defined  by  the  economy  of  transit — all  else  being  equal — trade, 
like  water  falling  on  a  ridge,  flows  in  opposite  directions  on  either 
side  of  its  limits.  As  in  nature  a  number  of  minor  rain-basins  go  to 
form  the  basin  of  a  great  drainage  outlet,  so  also  in  trade  a  number 
of  interior  trade-basins  go  to  form  the  basin  of  a  great  commercial 
outlet.  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard  city  is  regulated 
therefore  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  interior  cities  represent- 
ing its  several  tributary  basins ;  to  draw  off  the  tribute  of  one  of  those 
cities  or  basins^  is  to  diminish  the  commerce  of  the  original  outlet  by  a 
corresponding  amount, — If  the  Chattanooga  Rail-road  draw  off  the 
business  of  Nashville  to  Charleston,  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans 
b  diminished  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of  the  Nash- 
ville basin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of 
her  interior  cities ^  to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate  its  industry^ 
is  a  gain  to  that  amount  to  the  business  of  the  seaboard  city.  For 
example,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  the  city  of  Natchez  or  to  the 
city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  the  extension  by  the 
city  of  New-Orleans. 

Economy  of  transit  ruling  the  direction  of  business,  trade-basins 
have  been  established  by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  transit  on  rivers 
And  common  roads  :  the  result  of  this  comparison  has  sketched  out 
the  relations  under  which  the  South- Western  country  stands  at  this 
present  time  to  South- Western  cities.  But  now  a  new  element  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  case ; — the  question  lies  henceforth  between 
rivers  and  railrroads ;  and  consequently  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  basis  of  comparison,  the  relations  of  South-Westem  trade  will  in 
all  cases  be  considerably  modified,  in  many  cases  be  totally  changed. 
Claysville,  in  North  Alabama,  sends  its  produce  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  1600  miles,  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  the  choice  lying  between  that  means  of  transport  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  haulage  to  Mobile  over  some  270 
miles  of  common  road.  But  assuming  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road from  Claysville  to  Mobile,  (Selma  and  Tennessee  road,)  the 
choice  lying  then  between  1600  miles  of  inferior  navigation,  and  270 
miles  of  rail-road;  the  business  entering  at  Claysville  will  un- 
doubtedly flow  to  Mobile.  Hydrographical  position  has  ruled  in  the 
matter  up  to  this  moment ;  hut  for  the  future^  the  prosperity  ofcitU$ 
will  be  in  mxtre  intimate  accordance  with  geographical  position.  Mo- 
bile has  continued  almost  a  village,  with  upwards  of  100,000  square 
miles  of  productive  country  behind  her ;  but  now,  under -the  influence 
of  this  new  agent  of  trade,  she  is  about  to  gather  in  her  store-houses 
not  only  the  cotton  of  Alabama,  but  perhaps  even  the  com  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Rail-roads  are  indeed  a  powerful  means  of  altering  the  direction  of 
trade ;  but  as  they  derive  their  power  by  effecting  an  economy  of 
transit,  they  lose  it  at  the  point,  where  this  economy  ends.  A  rail- 
road fails  to  exert  on  the  general  trade  of  a  district  any  influence, 
when  in  competition  with  a  good  navigable  river,  unless  the  saving 
in  distance  be  suflicient  to  cover  the  excess  in  freight :  if  transport 
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(freight,  risk,  time,  6zc.)  be  four  times  as  muoh  per  mile  on  a 
rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general  trade  will  follow  the  river,  unless  its 
windings  amount  to  a  mileage  nearly  quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road. 
From  New-Orleans  the  Mississippi  is  always  safe  and  open  for  the 
largest  boats  as  far  as  Memphis  :  the  dangers  and  obstructions  of  the 
river  comLmence  immediately  above  Memphis.  Now,  for  general 
trade,  we  might,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  time 
and  safety  in  the  one  case,  and  the  freightage  in  the  other,  rate  the  ^ 
advantages  of  so  fine  a  navigation  as  the  Mississippi  between  New- 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  in  comparison  with  a  rail-road  of  the  same 
length,  as  four  to  one.  The  economy  of  transport  between  these  two 
points  consequently  identifies  them  for  ever ;  and  makes  the  growth 
of  Memphis  a  direct  accession  to  the  growth  of  New-Orleans.  To 
buildup  Memphis,  w,  therefore,  to  build  up  New-Orleana,  So  also  on 
the  same  grounds  with  Natchez:  her  progress  is  New- Orleans  progress, 

Hydrographical  relations  alone  have  regulated  the  prosperity  of 
New-Orleans ;  but  now,  that  rail-roads  enter  into  the  question,  New-Or- 
leans is  thrown  back  upon  geographical  relations.  A  lake  cutting  her  off 
from  the  interior — she  sits  out  on  a  sea-girt  peninsula,  in  a  position 
of  serious  geographical  disadvantage.  Indeed,  so  serious  is  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  city  of  Jackson,  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  due  north  of  New-Orleans,  can,  though  lying  one  hundred  miles 
more  westerly  than  Mobile,  be  operated  on  by  the  latter  city  with 
some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  rail-road  less  than-  that  required  for  the 
same  purpose  by  New-Orleans.  But,  although  New-Orleans  has,  of 
herself,  no  advantage  in  this  respect,  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens  may  enable  her  (if  I  may  iise  such  an  expression^  to  borrow  a 
position.  The  Mississippi  river,  by  placing  her  withm  a  distance 
equivalent  to  200  miles  of  rail-road  from  Memphis  and  75  miles  of 
rail-road  from  Natchez,  may  be  made  to  give  New-Orleans  the  geo- 
graphical advantages  of  a  city  situated,  in  the  latter  case,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  some  30  miles  in  the  interior ;  and  in  the  case  of  Memphis,  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  some  130  miles  in  the  interior.  This  course  will, 
therefore,  be  a  master-stroke  in  her  rail-road  enterprise.  If,  indeed, 
rail-roads  could  possibly  divert  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicks- 
burgh,  the  distance  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  a  rail-road  from 
that  point  to  New-Orleans,  would  enable  Mobile,  in  virtue  of  lower 
freights,  to  carry  off  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburgh  in 
the  teeth  of  the  rail-road  competition  of  New-Orleans.  Kail-roads 
running  directly  from  New-Orleans  into  the  interior,  throw  her  back 
on  her  geographical  relations ;  whereas,  besides  maintaining  much  of 
her  hydrographical  advantages,  she  may  also  combine  with  these 
all  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  geographical  position,  by  throwing  out 
lines  of  rail-roads  from  her  inalienable  tributary — Memphis  or 
Natchez — to  the  farthest  limits  of  her  basin.  This  is  the  true,  and 
must  be  the  triumphant,  policy  of  New-Orleans.  Memphis  rail-roads 
judiciously  conceived,  are  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  New- 
Orleans  rail-roads.  The  same  holds,  on  the  same  grounds,  of  Natchez 
rail-roads. 

The  present  basin  of  New-Orleans  is  being  acted  on  with  rail-roads 
12  VOL.  n. 
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by  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New-York  to  Mobile.  Soutb 
of  the  Ohio,  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  work ;  and  those  of  Mo- 
bile will  soon  be  in  operation.  Her  domain  is  being  thus  parcelled 
out  amongst  rivals ;  yet  New-Orleans  looks  on  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  though  her  commercial  greatness  were  inalienable.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  inquire  here,  whether  the  greatness  of  New-Orleans 
is,  after  all,  hedged  round  with  a  divinity  as  unapproachable  as  that 
of  the  bird  of  ancient  idolatry,  whose  feathers  no  one  should  dare 
presume  to  ruffle. 

Charleston  can,  with  400  miles  of  rail-road,  operate  on  any  point 
of  the  curve.  La  Fayette  (Ga.), Washington  (Tenn.),  Kingston  (Tenn.), 
Clinton  (Tenn.)  :  Mobile  can,  with  the  same  length  of  road,  operate 
along  the  curve,  Camden  (Tenn.),  Reynoldsbui^h  (Tenn.),  Milton 
(Tenn),  PikeviUe  (Tenn.),  Columbus  (Tenn.) ;  and  therefore,  assuming 
the  two  markets  equally  good,  check  the  influence  of  the  400  miles 
of  road  from  Charleston,  at  a  point  between  Washington  (Tenn.)  and 
Calhoun  (Tenn.)  :  a  circle  of  500  miles  radius  from  Charleston,  and 
another  of  600  miles  from  Mobile,  intersect  each  other  near  Greens- 
burgh  in  Kentucky.  A  circle  of  300  miles  radius  from  Savannah  will 
intersect  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  from  Mobile  at  a  point  near 
Cedartown  in  Georgia.  Consequently,  all  these  being  neutral  points, 
a  line  connecting  Cedartown  in  Georgia,  Calhoun  in  Tennessee,  and 
Greensburgh  in  Kentucky,  will  indicate,  subject  to  alterations  arising 
from  the  character  of  the  competing  markets,  the  western  limits  of  the 
Qiarleston  and  Savannah  basins ;  the  trade  east  of  this  line  following 
the  road  to  either  of  those  cities ;  the  trade  west  of  it — ^assuming 
no  other  competition — flowing  to  Mobile.  If  the  quotations  for  cot- 
ton be  assumed  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  lb.  higher  in  Charleston  than 
in  Mobile,  this  difference  in  favor  of  Qiarleston  will  remove  the  limits 
of  its  basin  about  75  miles  west  of  the  limits  laid  down  here.  If  the 
difference  be  one-fourth  cent  in  favor  of  Cliarleston,  the  limits  will 
stand  75  miles  still  more  westerly ;  but  in  both  cases  the  physical 
difficulties  met  in  penetrating  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  &c., 
may  be  estimated  as  a  draw-back  on  this  increased  length  to  the 
amount  of  some  40  miles.  However,  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that  although  Charleston  cannot,  as  will  be  shown  by-and-by,  compete 
with  New-Orleans  at  Nashville,  the  Charleston  rail-road  must  always, 
as  at  present,  draw  off  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee from  New-Orleans. 

The  western  and  northern  limits  of  the  Mobile  basin  are  regulated 
by  competition  with  New-Orleans.  Above  Memphis,  the  rivers 
brought  in  competition  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans  with  the  rail-roads 
of  Mobile,  are  such  inferior  navigations — "  frozen  one-half  the  year, 
and  dry  the  other" — that  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  northern 
and  western  limits  of  Mobile  basin,  it  were  better  to  suppose  New- 
Orleans  disputing  her  trade  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
namely,  as  shown  in  the  outset,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis. 

Memphis,  being  removed  from  New-Orleans  a  distance  equivalent  in 
cost  of  transit  to  200  miles  of  rail-road,  possesses  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  a  point  situated  on  a  rail-road  200  miles  to  Uie  north 
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of  Mobile ;  and,  in  these  reasonings,  may  be  considered  as  situated 
at  a  point  within  200  miles  by  rail-road  from  New-Orleans.  A 
cirde,  which  may  be  reached  by  300  miles  of  road  from  Mobile, 
passes  through  Jefferson  (Ala.),  Huntsville  (Ala.),  Florence  (Ala.), 
De  Kalb  (Ala.) :  a  circle  that  may  be  reached  by  100  miles  of  rail- 
road from  Memphis — equivalent  to  300  miles  of  rail- road  from  New- 
Orleans — ^passes  through  Trenton  (Tenn.),  Lexington  (Tenn.),  Purdy 
(Tenn.),  &a,  and  intersects  the  former  circle  at  Eastport  (Tenn.) 
The  circle  of  400  miles  of  rail-road  from  Mobile, v  and  of  200  mOes 
of  rail-road  from  Memphis,  intersect  at  Franklin  (Tenn.) :  the  circle 
of  500  miles  from  Mobile,  and  of  300  miles  from  Memphis,  intersect 
at  Glasgow  in  Kentucky ;  consequently,  in  a  rail-roa!d  struggle,  a 
line  connecting  the  points,  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  Franklin  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Eastport  in  Tennessee,  defines  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  Mobile.  By  applying  this  system  of  reasoning,  it  follows 
that,  north  of  the  line  just  determined,  New-Orleans  can  retain  her 
trade  by  the  aid  of  rail-roads ;  and  that,  without  this  aid.  Mobile  can 
draw  off  all  the  business  of  Nashville  basin,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  that  of  Louisville  basin.  But,  to  sum  up  the 
foregoing,  it  may  be  asked  whether,  with  the  limits  of  Mobile  basin 
running  from  Eastport  in  Tennessee  to  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  New- 
Orleans  is  quite  safe  in  regarding  her  present  trade  an  unconditional 
entail.  Rail-roads  can  sustain  her  position  north  of  this  line.  With- 
out rail-roads,  the  greatness  of  New-Orleans  must  dwindle  into  abso- 
lute insignificance.  New-Orleans  must,  therefore,  act :  she  must  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  it  will  help  her  very  little  to  call,  with 
either  yawniog  indifference  or  fitful  earnestness,  on  the  iron  Jupiter. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  trade  of  New-Orleans  must,  in  any 
event,  be  drawn  off  to  other  sea-ports.  Part  of  Eastern  Tennessee 
must  henceforth  continue  to  send  its  business  to  Charleston  over  the 
Ge<^gia  rail-roads.  The  Selma  and  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
must,  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  draw  off  all  the  trade  of 
Alabama,  one-third  of  the  trade  of  Mississippi,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee.  If,  then,  rail-roads  can  simply 
stop  the  inroads  of  Mobile  and  Charleston  at  these  limits,  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  New-Orleans  to  meet  this  enormous  draft  on  her 
prosperity?  The  answer  arises  evidently — ^by  the  development  of 
those  parts  of  her  basin  that  must  for  ever  continue  parts  of  it. 

The  best  means  of  stimulating  the  production  of  the  territory  that 
must  continue  for  ever  tributary  to  New-Orleans,  appear  to  be  these : 
1st,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  St.  Francis  in  Arkansas ;  with  these 
two  extensions  from  that  point,  namely,  one  to  Arkansas  river  at 
Little  Rock,  the  other  by  the  shortest  possible  route  to  Erie  on  the 
Osage;  2d,  a  rail-road  from  Natchez  across  the  Washita  to  La 
Grange  on  Red  River,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Washita 
to  meet  the  Memphis  road  at  Little  Rock. 

The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osage  must  necessarily  form  the 
basin  of  a  system  of  roads.  Though  only  some  250  miles  long,  it 
suggests — ^indeed  will  force — junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to  an  ex- 
tent much  greater  than  ite  own.    Hie  brandi  fh>m  St.  Francis  to 
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Little  Rock,  the  first  link  in  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  9d 
miles  long.  A  branch  road  westward  from  Elizabeth,  will  open  up 
the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River.  A  northeasterly 
branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton  in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great 
minerai  district  of  Missouri.  A  connection  at  Erie,  or  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  will  tap  the  St.  Louis  "  Pacific  Rail- 
road" on  its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must,  necessarily,  be 
the  parent  of  all  these.  It  will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans  wiUi 
the  great  future — lying  within  and  without  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Traversing  a  country  teeming  with  industrial  resources — coal,  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orleans  the  market  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the  city  of 
Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road.  This  road  may  be  said  to  be 
not  80  much  a  work  of  development  as  of  creation — ^the  creation, 
however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still  more  of  an  unassailable,  commer- 
cial greatness.  But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  of  White 
River »and  of  Arkansas  River  are  crying,  like  Sterne's  starling,  "I 
can't  get  out."  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  pray  help  those  thrifly 
fellows  to  bring  grist  to  your  mill.  1,200,000  dollars  will,  most 
likely,  build  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  A  land  dona- 
tion from  the  government — obtainable  for  the  asking — ^may  be  made 
to  yield  (and  the  sales  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of  settlement) 
at  least  500,000  dollars;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  will  subscribe 
300,000  dollars ;  and  surely  you,  gentlemen,  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  this  road  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,()00  dollars.  You  will  not 
trouble  yonrselves  in  the  matter  *?  But  better  things  are  to  be  hoped 
of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  you  ;  speak  the  word,  and 
a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake,  shall  lay  them  at  your  feet. 

A  rail-road  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red  River  to  Little  Rock,  re- 
commends itself  to  the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence  it 
must  exert  on  the  development  of  the  whole  of  northern  Louisiana 
and  southern  Arkansas ;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement  of  the  pre- 
sent incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  interesting  people,  the 
Choctaws.  This  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  under  its  foster- 
ing influence,  will  spring  up  inmiediately  on  its  completion  :  it  bends 
sufficiently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north-western  Texas  by  a 
branch  road :  it  nms  far  enough  towards  the  borders  of  Arkansas  to 
ensure  a  future  extension  to  tJbe  upper  Arkansas,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  :  and  in  conjunction  with  a  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  road,  its  upper  bend  runs  sufficiently  westward  to  place 
the  starting  point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on  the  borders  of 
Texas. 

A  road  from  Natchez,  by  Lagrange  to  Little  Rock,  will  be  about 
280  miles  long,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  A 
road  from  Natchez  to  La  Grange  may,  perhaps,  be  found  better  suited 
to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  road  will  be  some 
160  miles  long,  and  will  probably  not  cost  more  than  $1,500,000. 
Natchez  would  most  likely  take  $200,000  in  the  stock  of  this  road ; 
Louisiana  would  perhaps  take  $400,000  more ;  and  assuming  the  do- 
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nation  of  government  to  yield  $500,000,  a  subscription  on  the  part  of 
New-Orleans  of  $400,000,  will  therefore  build  the  road. 

The  Natchez  and  Little  Rock  road  will  traverse  a  country  not  only 
singularly  favorable  for  locomotion,  but  extraordinarily  rich  in  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  settlers  in  the 
Ouachita  valley — a  valley  which  this  road  taps  twice — represent  it, 
its  com  and  cotton,  its  wine  and  olives,  a  very  Canaan  of  agricultu- 
ral richness.  Coupling  this  with  the  dazzling'promise  afibrded  by  the 
partial  explorations  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  district  lying  between 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  those  of  the  Ouachita  Rivers,  there  is 
very  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  a  rail-road  from 
Natchez  to  Little  Rock,  But  when  the  trade  of  the  Red  River  valley 
above  the  great  rafl  is  added  to  that  included  in  those  relations,  a 
road  from  Natchez  to  Little  Rock,  by  way  of  Red  River,  may  be 
very  safely  pronounced  an  excellent  investment,  when  the  present 
population  along  the  route  shall  have  received  the  increase  consequent 
on  disposing  of  the  government  donation  to  actual  settlers.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  lands  obtainable  from  the  government  constructing  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  road  by  their  proceeds,  the  immense  re- 
turns of  the  road,  beihg  distributed  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
nominal  capital,  the  dividends  will  be  increased  from  33  to  50  per 
cent,  to  actual  subscribers.  Here,  then,  is  a  rich  field,  in  addition  to 
that  other  one  furnished  by  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  rail-road,  for 
New-Orleans  enterprisei  Let  New-Orleans  awake  before  too  late : 
she  sleeps  in  her  purple  pomp,  with  a  poinard  at  her  breast. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  the  road  suggested  between 
Natdize  and  Little  Rock,  lying  within  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  that 
state  is  very  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  such  a  road. 

Natchez  being  made  the  store-house  of  the  boundless  territory  de- 
bouching its  raw  materials  over  this  road,  must  necessarily  become 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  a  point  for  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  even  millions  of  people.  With  such  a 
prize  within  her  reach — one  strong,  energetic  citizen  could  grasp  it — 
the  people  of  Natchez  are  concerned  very  largely  in  the  construction 
of  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  road. 

But  notwithstanding  the  immense  benefit  resulting  to  Natchez, 
the  terminus  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez,  like  that  of  a  Little 
Rock  and  Memphis  rail-road,  is,  in  reality,  situated  on  the  levee  of 
New-Orleans.  Hiree  hundred  miles  of  an  unrivalled  navigation  con- 
necting her  with  Natchez,  New-Orleans  cannot  possibly  improve  on 
the  commercial  results  of  a  Little  Rock,  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rail- 
road, by  an  extension  to  her  levee,  through  forests  and  swamps,  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  railroad.  What  is  the  policy  of 
making  a  road  in  reality,  where  it  already  exists  in  result  %  The 
New- York  and  Erie  rail-road  terminates  at  Piermont,  a  place  con- 
nected by  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River  with  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  but  what  man  of  sense  will  suppose  that  the  commercial  re- 
sult— ^in  fact,  the  terminus — of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  is  in 
Piermont  1     New-Orleans  is  plainly,  evidently,  as  much  the  terminus 
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of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  rail-road, 
as  New- York  is  of  an  Erie  and  Piermont  rail-road. 

A  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  rail-road,  as  a  certain  and  powerful 
means  of  stimulating  the  progress  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  of  building  up  on  their  borders  a  highly 
productive  civilization,  is  a  work  of  life  and  death  importance  to  the 
tottering  greatness  of  New-Orleans.  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans, 
meet :  talk  the  matter  over  soberly  ;  lay  down,  as  a  corporate  body 
and  as  individuals,  your  portion  of  the  subscription  ;  and  rest  assured, 
that  from  that  moment  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez — at  all  events,  a 
La  Grange  and  Natchez — rail-road,  has  commenced  its  transition  from 
ink  and  paper  to  earth  and  iron.  The  initiative  must,  however,  b© 
taken  by  you.  Gentlemen,  the  Ouachita,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Ar- 
kansas valleys,  have  locked  up  within  them  all  the  riches  of  the  Ara- 
bian cave.  The  spell-word  that  opens  them  is  that  gruff  and  uncouA 
one  of  the  modem  genii,  "  Fiz-zig-rattle-crackle-wluz."  Quick,  gen- 
tlemen ;  others  know  the  secret ! 

The  influence  of  a  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rail-road  will  quicken 
the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  along  its  route ;  and  setting  a  tide 
of  enterprise  beyond  it,  spread  out  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  state 
on  the  Western  borders  of  Arkansas.  Such  a  work  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  the  general  government. 

With  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  cities  of  Memphis,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans,  all  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  and  a  La  Grange 
and  Natchez  road, — in  all,  about  290  miles, — there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  means  as  there  is  of  the  ends.  What,  then,  is  wanted? 
Not  intelligence,  not  resource,  not  public  spirit ;  there  is  a  perfect 
glut  of  all  these.  What,  then,  is  wanted  but  a  man, — a  man  who 
can  mould  circumstances  to  his  purpose ;  one  of  deep  convictions 
and  strong  will  ?  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  you  are  laggards  be- 
hind the  world.  You  are  sleepers,  while  the  early  ones  of  the  earth 
are  picking  your  cotton  and  shelling  your  com.  Would  you  come 
up  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Let  every  mother's  son  amongst  you, 
mechanic  and  merchant,  lawyer  and  laborer,  hitch  himself  firmly  to  a 
locomotive.  Shame  on  you,  sirs !  In  this  twentieth  year  of  the  rail- 
road gospel,  you  are  yourselves  the  only  railroad  sleepers  in  Louisiana. 
What!  will  you  sleep  on?  Even  your  little  neighbor,  Mobile, 
rails — and  steams — ^in  your  face. 

While,  as  portions  of  their  respective  system  of  roads,  a  Memphis 
and  Little  Rock,  and  a  Natchez  and  Red  River  rail-road,  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  true  progressive  policy  of  New-Orleans,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  conservative  policy  of  that  city  ; — 
what,  for  instance,  is  the  best  means  of  maintaining  her  position  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  Cumberland,  and  that  watered  bv  the  Ohio? 
\  The  answer  evidently  arises,  by  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Nash- 
ville, and  thence  to  the  Ohio  at  Louisville. 

In  a  rail-road  stmggle,  the  influence  of  Mobile,  and  that  also  of 
Charleston,  terminate  in  the  basin  of  Nashville ;  that  of  the  latter 
terminating  east  of  Nashville,  and  that  of  Mobile  south  of  Nashville. 
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This  district  is,  therefore,  the  ground  on  which  New-Orleans  should 
take  up  her  position.  Let  her  protect  this  assailable  point,  and  all 
within  is  safe.  The  rail-roads  of  New- York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present 
within  their  influence ;  and,  operating  from  that  point.  New- York,  by 
drawing  trade  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  sapping  the  prosperity  of 
Louisville.  An  extension  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road  to  Louis- 
ville will  hold  trade  to  its  original  direction,  and,  by  maintaining 
Louisville  against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of  C^dnnati,  pre- 
serve the  prosperity  of  Louisville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  prosperity 
of  New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Memphis  to  Nashville,  will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  off"  to 
New-Orleans.  Mobile,  hampered  by  the  direction  of  her  roads,  can 
operate  at  only  two  or  three  points  on  the  south  side  of  a  Memphis 
and  Nashville  road ;  and,  therefore,  bringing  but  two  or  three  iso- 
lated influences  in  competition  with  the  continuous  influence  of  this 
east  and  west  road,  will  leave  indisputable  possession  to  New-Orleans 
of  much  of  the  trade  even  south  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road. 
On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  Louisville  and 
New-Orleans  rail-road — ^a  road  of  870  miles,  in  reality,  though  a  road 
of  700  miles  in  result, — is  the  first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of 
New-Orleans. 

Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much  of  the  business  of  the 
upper  country  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on  its 
way  to  New-Orleans,  will  necessarily  become,  under  the  influence  of 
this  road,  the  greatest  city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Memphis  being 
the  only  means  of  preventing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from 
Cincinnati,  will  compel  that  city  to  pay  tribute  to  Louisville ;  whereas, 
without  this  road,  business  following  the  direction  of  New- York, 
Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  system,  in  which,  taking  the  part  of  an 
extremity  which  trade  flows  from^  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade 
flows  to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati 
The  importance  of  this  road  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  to  New-Orleans. 

Nashville,  connected  with  the  mineral  and  mountain  districts  of 
eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  by  a  water  carriage,  adapted  gene- 
rally for  lighterage,  will,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  become  the 
seat  and  centre  of  extensive  manufactures.  This  road  will  place  the 
products  of  Nashville  within  easy  access  of  the  best  points  of  ex- 
change in  the  world,  namely,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  hence,  the  cities 
along  the  Mississippi  River ;  and,  besides  tlus  impulse  to  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  make  her  the  greatest  terminal  depot  for  the 
extreme  eastern  trade  of  New-Orleans.  This  road  is,  therefore, 
not  more  emphatically  a  New-Orleans  road  than  it  is  a  Nashville 
road. 

The  new  relations  opened  up  by  a  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Mem- 
phis rail-road,  will,  by  making  Memphis  a  point  for  the  transhipment 
of  traffic  on  the  road,  do  Memphis  very  great  service ;  but  the  road 
to  Erie  on  the  Osage  is  the  road  which,  though  now  impracticable, 
is  destined  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  Mem- 
phis. A  road  from  Louisville  to  Memphis  is,  however,  a  work  of 
very  deep  importance  to  Memphis. 
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The  benefits  of  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  road  will  be  very  consi- 
derable to  the  country  traversed  by  it.  '  In  Tennessee  it  would,  run- 
ning through  the  centre  of  the  state,  connect  its  two  most  important 
points,  and  by  connection  with  the  Nashville  and  Charleston  road  at 
Nashville,  complete  a  continuous  chain  of  rail-road  through  the  heart 
of  Tennessee.  Passing  through  the  counties,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Hay- 
wood, Hardeman,  Madison,  Henderson,  Perry,  Hickman,  Humphreys, 
Williamson,  Dickson,  Davidson,  Robertson,  and  Sumner,  it  crosses 
the  direction  of  all  the  intermediate  water-courses,  and  consequent- 
ly— though  perhaps  increasing  the  engineering  difficulties— opening, 
up  along  its  whole  length  a  country  only  partially  accessible,  pro- 
mises the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  to  the  state.  This  road 
is,  emphatically,  a  Tennessee  road — the  state  road  of  Tennessee.  In 
Kentucky  this  road  will  furnish  a  cheap  means  of  transit  to  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  country,  whose  productions,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  wagon-haulage.  It  will  run 
through  that  state  for  upwards  of  120  miles,  opening  up  the  resour- 
ces and  increasing  the  wealth  of  fourteen  counties :  viz.,  Simpson,  Al- 
len, Lc^an,  Warren,  Butler,  Barry,  Grayson,  Edmondson,  Hart, 
Harden,  Larue,  Nelson,  Bullitt,  and  Jefferson.  Kentucky  is  there- 
fore very  deeply  interested  in  tiie  construction  of  a  Memphis  and 
Louisville  rail-road. 

With  New-Orleails  and  Louisville  interested  in  this  road  as  in  a  thing 
of  life-and-death,  with  Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky all  very  deeply  concerned  in  it ;  with  the  circumstances  of  forty 
counties  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  calling  out  for  its  construction, 
why  is  this  road  not  built  1  Let  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  see  to 
it  while  they  are  able  to  lend  it  aid. 

The  importance  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  to  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  over- 
rated. The  connection  of  this  road  with  a  point  of  so  little  compa- 
rative importance  as  Nashville,  would  not  justify — ^unless  indeed 
Nashville  lend  the  work  very  liberal  aid — ^any  serious  drawback  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  road  in  promoting  the  two  great  interests  of 
Louisville  and  New-Orleans.  The  route  by  Nashville  involves  an 
increased  length  of  some  twenty-five  miles ;  and  besides  that,  run- 
ning farther  up  towards  the  head  of  the  streams  watering  the  country, 
presents  in  all  probability  heavier  work  and  steeper  grades.  The 
more  direct  route  by  Sommerville,  Jackson,  Huntingdon,  Paris — strik- 
ing the  Tennessee  Kiver  at  Grey's  Ferry,  the  Cumberland  River  at 
Dover — runs  by  Hopkinsville,  Greenville,  Hartford,  &c. ;  and  follow- 
ing for  a  considerable  part  a  succession  of  valleys,  besides  passing  the 
streams  at  points  farther  from  their  sources,  promises  a  cheaper  and 
a  better  road.  This  latter  route,  too,  bears  stronger  evidence  of  a 
sustaining  trade  at  several  stages  of  its  progress  :  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  road  has  fulfilled  a  purpose  :  some  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  it  forms  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  another  com- 
plete design  :  at  the  crossing  of  Green  River  it  receives  an  accession  of 
business,  that  marks  this  as  another  complete  stage  in  its  progress  : 
touching  the  Ohio  River  at  West  Point,  a  to^n  some  twenty  miles 
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below  Louisville,  it  accomplishes  at  that  stage  an  additional  important 
end ;  and  lastly,  running  up  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  the 
point  of  debouch  and  transhipment  for  the  trade  of  fifty  steamboats, 
the  outlet  of  a  great  commercial  basin  shut  up  partially  for  one  part 
of  the  year  by  droughts,  and  shut  up  totally  for  another  part  of  the 
year  by  frosts,  it  efteots  the  last  great  purpose  that  marks  it  with 
magnificence.  In  no  instance  throughout  the  country  can  be  found 
a  series  of  distinct  and  important  ends  so  perfectly  strung  together 
in  one  design ;  in  no  instance  throughout  the  country  can  be  found 
a  design,  whose  crowning  purpose  will  accomplish  such  magnifi- 
cent results.  The  route  direct  to  Louisville  has  this  additional  ad- 
vantage :  by  striking  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  at  a  more^obtuse 
angle,  it  becomes  a  more  certain  means  of  tapping  that  road  at  their 
junction  ;  whereas  a  more  southerly  route,  bringing  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion the  other  way,  would  at  a  certain  point  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

A  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road  is  one  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  progressive  policy  of  New-Orleans.  Memphis  is  the  great  outlet 
of  South- Western  emigration ;  and  a  road  debouching  from  that  point 
at  White  River  and  Arkansas  River  into  the  heart  of  unsettled  lands 
of  teeming  riches,  will  attract  from  those  districts  about  to  become 
tributary  to  Mobile,  an  amount  of  capital  and  industry  that  will,  in  a 
few  years,  build  up  a  magnificent  trade  for  New-Orleans.  Existing 
circumstances  justify  this  movement  even  now  :  the  population  on 
White  River  are  calling  out  against  their  means  of  communication 
with  market,  so  also  with  the  people  of  Little  Rock :  the  trade  center- 
ing at  Batesville,  and  that  also  at  Little  Rock,  has  no  outlet  for  se- 
veral months  of  the  year.  The  population  of  all  Arkansas  north 
of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arkansas-river-basin,  must  dischai^e 
their  products  over  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  rail-road — one-half 
of  the  number  sending  their  products  as  through-traffic,  the  other  half 
as  way-traffic.  The  donation  of  public  lands  being  onePimportant  item 
in  the  means  for  constructing  the  road,  if  the  sale  of  this  donation  be 
made  on  the  condition  of  settlement,  a  large  emigrant  population 
being  attracted  to  the  route  of  the  road,  the  traffic  and  the  train  may 
be  made  to  spring  up  together.  Exertion  in  these  matters  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  existence  of  New-Orleans  :  the  corporation  of 
that  city  may  do  well  to  stimulate  enterprise  in,  for  instance,  such 
roads  as  that  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  to  anticipate  its 
promotion  by  an  offer  of  subscription.  If  local  interests  are  indiffer- 
ent to  action  in  these  cases,  New-Orleans  cannot  afford  to  be  so  :  she 
owes  herself  the  duty  of  awaking,  along  all  the  routes  of  her  trade,  a 
spirit  of  practical  enterprise.  No  better  way  could  suggest  itself 
for  this  purpose,  than  a  statement  beforehand  of  the  works  she 
will  in  her  corporate  capacity  support,  and  the  extent  to  which  she 
will  support  them.  This  is  an  unusual  course :  but  New-Orleans 
must  yferce  the  construction  of  her  rail-roads  without  loss  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  interests  of  Memphis  and 
of  Natchez  are  the  interests  of  New-Orleans;  that  merely  local 
measures  will  yield  New-Orleans  but  merely  local  trade,  a  trade 
that,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  must  necessarily  be  very  li- 
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mited;  that  a  large  and  comprehensive  policy,  one  in  keeping  with 
her  greatness,  must,  by  placing  her  in  result  at  the  head  of  an  estuary 
in  the  interior,  enable  her  to  still  gather  the  riches  in  the  teeth  of  all 
competition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  re- 
sult to  New-Orleans  of  a  rail-road  from  Natchez  will  be  very  great 
indeed  ;  but  rail-roads  from  Memphis,  giving  New-Orleans  in  effect  a 
most  magnificent  geographical  position,  will  reduce  the  encroachments 
of  Mobile,  Charleston,  New- York,  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and  swell 
the  extent  of  the  New-Orleans  basin  westward  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  largest  extent  If,  however,  New-Orleans  will  unfortunately  per- 
sist in  schemes  of  roads,  terminating  actually  within  herself,  let  her,  if 
she  do  not  choose  to  waste  her  resources  on  a  work  miserably  local, 
direct  her  line  to  the  west  of  north ;  indeed,  if  she  will  insist  on 
seeing  rail-road  cars,  the  best  direction  she  could  adopt  would  be  one 
by  Natchez  to  Red  River.  Roads  running  for  any  length  due  north 
of  New-Orleans,  can  be  most  certainly  tapped  by  Mobile.  The 
course  indicated  above,  and  for  the  reasons  stated,  will,  however,  be 
found  the  true  policy  of  New-Orleans.* 


Note  : — ^The  proportion,  four  to  one,  between  carriage  on  Southern  rail-roads 
and  on  the  Mississippi  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  figures : — 

lAeut.  Maury,  in  his  address  to  the  Memphis  Convention  of  November,  1849, 
showing  the  cause  why  a  road  of  any  such  length  as  a  Pacific  Rail-road,  can  never 
be  regarded  a  channel  for  trade,  gives  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  freights  on 
16  rail-roads  as  follows  :  merchandise  is  divided  on  those  roads  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  pays  an 
average  freight  of  4i  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  second  class,  consisting  of  grain,  provisions,  &c.  (the  average  freight  not 
stated.) 

The  third  class,  consisting  of  light  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  cloths  and 
manufactured  goods,  pays  an  average  freight  of  8  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  following  are  the  charges  for  heavy  freighte  on  several  roads  in  New- 
England  : 

Boston  and  Lowell 6    cents  per  ton  per  mile \^i    I 

Boston  and  Maine 2^  cents  per  ton  per  mile i  J|  S 

Boston  and  Worcester 4    cents  per  ton  per  mile 1*8 8^1 

Coftcord  Rail-road 3|  cents  per  ton  per  mile '^    ■"'■ 

Fitchburgh  RaH-road 4    cents  per  ton  per  mile 

Western  of  Massachusetts .  .2\  cents  per  ton  per  mile 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester  road  (New- York)  charges  for  heavy  freights  7f 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  freights  on  the  following  roads  may,  however,  be 
held  to  furnish  an  average  closer  to  the  truth  for  such  roads  as  shall  come  in 
competition  with  the  Mississippi : 


65, 


*  The  projected  road,  now  a  matter  of  so  much  interest,  to  eomteel  New-Orlsans^  and 
Jaeicson,  Mississippi^  cannot,  we  think,  be  included  under  what  the  author  of  the  above 
entitles  merely  '*  local."  We  have  long  re^urded  it  with  great  favour,  and  urged  its 
consiruction  upon  grounds,  which  appeared  in  previous  nun^rs  of  the  Review.  It  is 
a  road,  we  believe,  immeiktf tf/y  practical  and  expedient.  [£d.] 
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Madison  and  IndianapohSf  la...  For  heavy  freights,  5  4-5  c.  per  ton  per  mile,  ^  !^  S  . 

LUtU  Miami,  Ohio For  heavy  iVeightB,  4  cts.  per  ton  per  mile,  \Zt4 

Macon  and  Wcstemy  Georgia.. Tot  heavy  freights,  6  cts. per  ton  per  mile,  [  ||  | 
Central^  Savan-ndh  to  Macon^  Ga. .  For  heavy  freights,  4|  c.  per  ton  per  mile,  j  |  ^  ^ 

A  more  detailed  hasis  of  comparison  may  he  furnished  in  the  following  tables, 
the  first  part  of  the  lirst  table  beinff  an  abstract  from  the  advertisement  in  the 
**  American  Rail-road  Journal'*  of  the  roads  referred  to ;  the  first  part  of  the 
second  table  being  an  abstract  from  the  advertisement  in  the  same  Journal  of  the 
Central  Railroad  (G^eorgia)  from  Savannah  to  Macon : 


1.— GBORQIA  RAILROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(BZTSACT  FEOM  COMPINY's  ADVERTISBMKlfT.) 

408  miles — 29  hours. 
rREIQ^T. 

1*^  Class. — Boxes  of  hats,  bonnets  and  furniture,  per  cubic  foot $0  28 

2d  Class. — Boxes  and  bales  of  dry  goods,  saddlery,  glass,  paints,  drugs 

and  confectionary,  per  100  lbs 1  50 

Zd  Class. — Sugar,  coffee,  liquor,  bagging,  rope,  cotton  yams,   tobacco, 
leather,  hides,  copper,  tin,  feathers,  sheet-iron,  hollow-ware, 

castings,  crockery,  &c 0  85 

Uh  Class. — Flour,  rice,  bacon,  pork,  beef,  fish,  lard,  tallow,  beeswax,  bar- 
iron,  ginseng,  mill-gearing,  pig-iron  and  grindstones,  &c....  0  65 

Cotton,  per  100  lbs 0  70 

Molasses,  per  hogshead 13  60 

Do.        per  barrel 4  25 

Salt,  per  bushel,  (at  18  cents  for  271  miles) 0  27 

Salt,  per  Liverpool,  sack,  (at  65  cents  for  271  miles) 0  98 

Ploughs,    com-shellers,    cultivators,    straw-cutters,   wheel- 
barrows, &c 1  50 


a.— CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

(bxtbact  pbom  compant^s advbstisembnt.)  rjl 

19  0  miles— 13i  hours.  ^-| 

FREIOHT.  1 1 

On  weight  goods  generally,  per  100  lbs $0  50 

On  measurement  goods,  per  cubic  foot 0  13 

On  barrels,  wet,  (except  molasses  and  oil) 1  50 

On  barrels,  dry,  (except  lime) 0  80 

On  iron,  in  pigs  or  bars,  castings  for  mills,  and  unboxed  machinery,  per 

lOOlbs 0  40 

On  hogsheads  and  pipes  of  liquor,  not  over  120  gallons 5  00 

On  molasses  and  ou,  per  hhd 6  00 

Mr.  Hewson  left  some  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  us,  showing  the  comparative 
freights  and  time  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  same  distance,  and  the  actual 
Advantage  in  cheapness  potseesed  by  the  river,  after  loss  in  interest  and  in- 
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flurance  paid,  are  deducted.  We  endeavored,  by  conversation  with  merchants, 
and  investigation,  to  fill  up  these  blanks,  but  could  not  do  it  with  any  precision, 
or  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  at  all  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  freights  vary 
100  per  cent.,  according  to  the  season,  the  boat,  &c.,  and  very  frequently  to 
double  the  distance  will  not  be  to  increase  the  expense  at  all,  or  except  in  a  very 
small  figure.  In  table  1,  we  should  say  the  rates  on  the  river  for  actual  freight, 
a  corresponding  distance,  would  be  :  class  1,  7  cents  cubic  foot ;  2d  class,  40  cts. 
the  hundred  ;  3d  class,  20  cents  ;  4th  class,  10  cents  ;  cotton  per  hundred  80, 
molasses  per  hhd.  $1  60,  salt  (sack)  20  cents.  Or  generally,  on  weight  goods, 
the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  25  and  50  cents  per  hundred,  average  30  cents. 
Insurance,  1  to  H  and  2  per  cent.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  for  the 
same  distance,  we  think  the  average  expense  on  the  river  does  not  exceed  i  to 
1-5  that  on  the  rail-roads,  as  given  in  the  schedule  above.  This  is  but  a  rough 
approximation,  and  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  for  the  press  as  to  be  unable  to  be 
very  precise. — [Editor.] 

The  average  ratio  of  river  and  road  freights  as  deduced  from  these  tables  for 
the  items  of  general  trade,  would  stand  a  little  higher  than  the  ratio  adopted  ; 
but,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  may,  the  writer 
is  of  opinion,  be  taken  on  an  average  of  four  to  one.  The  difference  that  can  be 
made  in  the  case  will  certainly  be  too  trifling  to  interfere  materially  with  the  re- 
sults laid  down  above ;  and  can  in' nowise  anect  the  system  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever it  mav  affect  the  preciseness  of  the  deductions. 

In  considering  the  conflict  of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  two  markets  are 
assumed  equally  good ;  perhaps,  however,  the  Mobile  papers  disguise  a  little 
superiority  in  the  New-Orleans  quotations  :  a  very  little  difference — a  very  shade 
of  a  difference  in  favor  of  New-Orleeins,  would  more  than  weigh  any  want  of  ex- 
actness in  laying  down  the  limits  of  the  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  basin  on  a  ratio 
between  roads  and  rivers,  of  one  to  four. 


ART.  Yffl -THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPL 

■ARLY  HISTORY   OF   MISSISSIPPI — DB   SOTO— WAR   OF   THE  NATCHEZ,  ETC. 

PART  I. 

The  following  paper,  being  from  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  intelli-  * 
gence,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  much  interest,  and  will  extend  through  several 
numbers.  We  wish  that  our  literary  friends,  in  the  different  states,  would  be 
persuaded  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  Review,  a  similar  series 
of  papers  upon  those  states.  We  have  already  had  a  promise  from  Senator 
Borland,  of  Arkansas,  who  says  he  is  diligently  collecting  the  material  for  a  full 
and  complete  sketch  of  that  interesting  commonwealth.  Mr.  Clingman,  of 
North- Carolina,  partially  promised  one  upon  his  state;  and  we  had  a  similar  con- 
ditional promise  from  Texas.  Who  will  take  up  Tennessee,  Florida,  Alahama, 
Virginia,  South- Carolina,  Missouri ,  &c.,  &c.  1  We  published,  last  month,  a  pa- 
per upon  Georgia;  and  throughout  our  nine  volumes  is  scattered  an  immense 
amount  of  material  relating  to  all  of  the  Southern  states.  In  regard  to  Louisiana, 
it  is  our  wish  to  be  more  minute,  and  we  have  urgently  begged  the  history  of 
the  different  parishes  from  gentlemen  resident  in  them.  Fellow-citizens  of  the 
South,  let  us  preserve  the  records  of  our  being  and  our  enterprise. — lEd. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  I  was  re- 
minded  of  a  promise  which  I  made  to  you  in  Julj  last     By  this  no- 
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tice,  you  have  .so  publicly  committed  me  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  that,  not  to  perform  it  at  all,  would  be  as  disgraceful  as  to 
perform  it  ill.  I  must,  therefore,  now  commence  a  task  which,  till 
this  time,  many  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  had  banished  A'om 
my  remembrance. 

I  allude  to  my  promise  to  furnish  you  with  an  Historical  Sketchy 
social f  political  and  commercial,  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  As  prelimi- 
nary to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  sketch,  briefly,  that  por- 
tion of  its  history  which  preceded  the  occupation  of  that  territory  now 
lying  within  its  borders,  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
^  Of  the  early  discovery  of  ^this  country,  there  is  no  history  which, 
in  all  its  details,  can  be  called  authentic  Though  not  quite  so 
apocryphal  as  that  which  narrated  the  adventures  of  Jason  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece,  or  Hercules  strangling  lions  and  other  monsters, 
with  which  Grecian  and  Roman  traditions  have  entertained  mankind, 
the  story  of  the  adventures  of  De  Soto  and  his  companions  is,  at 
best,  believed,  only  because  no  more  probable  or  authentic  account 
exists. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  sta^  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  was  a  "  vast,  unbroken,  untrodden,  magnificent  wilderness," 
save  the  almost  imperceptible  traces  by  which  the  untutored  savages 
glided  from  one  of  their  hunting  grounds  to  another,  and  the  few 
sparse  villages  which  they  inhabited,  until  the  year  1540,  (310  years 
ago,)  when  De  Soto,  with  his  followers,  numbering  about  1,000 
mounted  men,  led  on  by  thirst  of  conquest  and  gold,  penetrated 
across  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  to  that  portion  of  it  now 
called  Yallobusha  county.  They  there  took  possession  of  several 
hundred  wigwams,  which  the  affrighted  Indians  abandoned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  warlike  and  formidable  tram.  Here  they  found  an  abun- 
dance of  com,  which  afforded  subsistence  to  themselves  and  their 
horses  during  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and  foi  tified  themselves 
against  attack  from  the  only  quarter  which  threatened  them,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  their  situation  allowed.  Well  it  was  for  them  that 
they  did  so:  for  the  Spaniard  of  that  day,  with  all  his  chivalry  and 
pride,  was  but  a  barbarian  ;  and  his  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  native 
tribes,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  rude  but  happy  homes,  soon 
provoked  retaliatory  measures  from  the  latter.  The  Indians  attacked 
their  fortifications  with  such  courage  and  success,  that  every  habita- 
tion was  burnt,  about  forty  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  horses  killed, 
their  arms  and  clothing  consumed,  and  indeed  almost  everything  es- 
sential to  the  comfort,  subsistence  and  protection  of  adventurers,  far 
from  their  native  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  implacable  enemies,  was 
destroyed. 

The  Spaniards  were  thus  forced,  temporarily,  to  adopt  another  po- 
sition, which,  having  done,  and  having  repaired  their  losses  so  far  as 
ingenuity  and  labor  could  accomplish  it,  they  recommenced  their 
march  westwardly,  and  in  a  few  days  struck  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Having  here  consumed  a  month  in  constructing 
boats,  they  finally  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  at  a  point  (as  it  is  supposed)  a  short  distance  below  Helena, 
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Arkansas.  Thej  then  penetrated  Arkansas,  in  search  of  gold,  as  fSur 
as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  at  this  point,  De  Soto  having  lost  about 
half  of  his  gallant  band,  and  their  horses,  and  being  without  sufficient 
provisions  for  the  residue,  despairing  of  the  object  which  had  hitherto 
animated  his  bosom, — the  discovery  of  gold, — and  dejected  and  dis- 
pirited by  all  these  causes,  resolved  to  return  to  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  there  establish  a  colony,  until  he  could  send  to 
Cuba  (then  occupied  by  Spain)  for  ships  and  a  reinforcement  of  men 
and  arms,  with  which  to  take  permanent  and  secure  possession  of  his 
newly-discovered  country,  doubtless  with  the  view  of  founding  a 
mighty  and  populous  empire,  with  which  his  memory  would  forever, 
be  associated.  But  alas,  for  ambition — that  aspiring  quality,  "  for 
man's  illusion  given !!'  No  sooner  had  De  Soto  readied  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  terminated 
his  life.  Before  his  death,  he  appointed  Luis  de  Muscoso,  his  suc- 
cessor, in  command.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  mutilating  his 
body,  his  followers  excavated  a  green  oak,  in  which  they  laid  his 
body.  They  then  nailed  a  plank  over  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  river, 
where  it  sunk.*    This  occurred  in  the  year  1542. 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  renmant  of  his  band  would 
now  desire  to  return  to  Cuba ;  but,  although  dispirited,  they  were 
undismayed,  and,  under  the  command  of  Muscoso,  they  wandered  for 
many  months  among  the  western  wilds,  suffering  all  the  misery 
which  want,  exposure  and  danger  could  inflict,  till  the  year  1543,  when 
the  survivors  returned  again  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  country,  and  by  descending  the  river  to  the  sea,  seek  a 
more  hospitable  land.  Having,  after  several  months,  constructed  a 
number  of  large  open  barks,  the  sides  of  which  were  defended  by 
hides  against  the  Indian  arrows,  they  embarked. 

They  now  numbered  about  350  men.  They  found  their  way  beset 
by  hostile  Indians,  who,  in  their  light  canoes,  would  pass  or  run 
around  them,  and  discharge  showers  of  arrows  among  them,  during 
several  days  and  nights.  At  length,  weary  of  submission  to  this 
harassing  species  of  warfare,  about  fifly  of  the  Spam'ards  manned  a 
pirogue,  and  boldly  sallied  out  to  attadc  the  savages.  But  all  were 
cut  off— not  one  returned.  The  remainder,  at  the  end  of  twenty  days, 
reached  the  sea,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  a  Spanish  town  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  kindly  treated.  But  adventu- 
rers like  these  are  always  wholly  unfitted,  by  their  peculiar  habits  of 
life,  for  any  permanent  occupation  or  home ;  and  from  this  point  they 
soon  dispersed,  and  wandered  whithersoever  accident  or  fortune 
might  lead  them.  Thus  ended  tiie  romantic  expedition  of  Fernando 
de  Soto.f 


•  De  Soto  was  42  years  of  age  when  be  died,  and  bad  expended  100,000  dacalB  in  dut 
expedition. — Holmes's  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  74. 

t  In  1673,  Father  Marqaette,  and  Joliet,  a  citizen  of  Q,aebec,  employed  by  M.  Talon 
for  the  Missitsippi,  entered  that  noble  river  on  the  17th  June,  and  after  descending  it 
until  they  came  within  three  days'  jooiney  of  the  Oalf  of  Mexico^  they  retoraed  towaidt 
Cwu^M^—Molmes's  Annals  ofAmariea,  roL  I,  p.  74. 
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In  1682,  (140  years  after  De  Soto's  invasion  of  American  terri- 
tory,) La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  tlie  point  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  took  formal  possession 
of  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  and  called 
it  Louisiana. 

Ascending  the  river  again,  he  tarried  among  the  Natchez  and  the 
Tensas  tribes  of  Indians,  and  then  went  to  Chickasaw  Fort.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1684  returned  with  a 
colony,  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  but  unfortu- 
nately missing  the  longitude,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  where, 
for  several  years,  the  unhappy  colonists,-  assailed  by  various  hard- 
ship^ wasted  away,  and  La  Salle  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  discontented  and  factious  survivors. 

In  1698,  M.  d'Iberville  was  authorized  by  the  French  King  again 
to  colonize  the  regions  bordering  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  He 
landed  at  Ship  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula  river,  and  erected 
huts  for  his  colonists.  Here  he  discovered  the  Biloxi  tribe.  From 
this  point,  setting  out  in  two  large  barges,  he  explored  the  coast,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  All  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  river  with  that  descended  by 
La  Salle,  was  dispersed  by  discovering,  when  they  reached  Bayou 
Goula,  articles  left  tiiere  by  the  latter  in  1682,  and  also  a  letter  left 
by  De  Tonti  for  La  Salle,  in  1685.  Having  visited  the  mouth  of 
Ked  River  and  Manchac,  Iberville  returned  to  Ship  Island,  and 
erected  a  fort  at  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  New- 
Orleans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leaving  the  fort  in  com- 
mand of  his  brother,  Bienville.  In  December,  1699,  Iberville  re- 
•  turned  from  France,  and  built  a  fort  soon  afterwards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1700,  De  Tonti,  having  descended  the  Mississippi  river,  arrived 
at  Iberville's  fort  witii  a  party  of  Canadian  French,  from  the  Illinois. 
Iberville  availed  himself  of  De  Tonti's  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  ascend  the  river  and  explore  its  banks,  form  alliances, 
&o.  He  accordingly  detailed  a  party,  with  De  Tonti  and  Bienville', 
to  ascend  in  barges  and  canoes.  They  ascended  as  high  up  as  the 
Natchez  country,  four  hundred  miles  above  the  French  fort.  Here 
he  selected  a  site  for  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  not  erected  till  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  and  called  it  Rosalie.  A  settlement  was  also  made 
in  1703  on  the  Yazoo  river,  which  was  called  St.  Peters.* 

In  1704,  Iberville  died  at  Havanna,  leaving  the  colonists  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  precarious  bounty  of 
the  Indians.  They  did  not  resort  for  some  years  to  agriculture,  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed  how  difiicult  it  was  to  induce  men  accus- 
tomed to  this  idle  but  seductive  life,  to  exchange  it  for  agriculture  or 
other  regular  labor.  In  1713,  they  cultivated  small  gardens  at 
BUoxi. 


•  The  iile  of  Bt  Peten  if  now  owned  by  J.  U.  Payne,  Esq.,  of  NewOrleani,  being 
put  of  bit  plantation. 
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In  1716,  Bienville  built  a  fort  at  Natchez, — ^the  site  which  Iberville 
had  selected  and  called  Rosalie,  sixteen  years  before, — and  left  in  it 
a  garrison  of  eighteen  men,  under  M.  Paillaux. 

The  colonies,  thus  established,  grew  but  slowly.  New-Orleans 
having  been  soon  afterwards  founded,  and  the  coast  above  that  city 
being  exceedingly  fertile,  numerous  emigrants  were  attracted  thither, 
and  in  1728,  rice,  tobacco  and  indigo  had  been*  produced  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  reciprocal  ill-will  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  frontier  settlements  and  the  neighboring  Indians.  The 
consequence  was,  a  conspiracy  of  several  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  Natchez  despatched  runners  to 
the  various  towns  and  settlements  of  the  Indians,  who  distributed 
quivers,  full  of  reeds,  each  of  which  contained  the  same  number.  It 
was  agreed,  that  after  a  certain  moon,  a  reed  should  be  drawn,  every 
day,  from  each  quiver,  and  that  the  day  when  the  last  reed  was 
drawn,  should  be  that  of  the  intended  massacre..  It  is  said  that  an 
Indian  girl,  anxious  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whites,  and 
especially  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  secretly  drew  several  reeds 
from  the  quiver  which  the  Natchez  tribe  possessed,  with  the  view  of 
thus  defeating. the  union  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  same  day,  with- 
out which,  it  was  believed  by  her,  that  no  single  tribe  would  make 
the  attack. 

But  her  stratagem  only  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  Natchez,  thinking  that  their  allies  had  faltered, 
resolved  to  execute  alone  the  original  design  contemplated  by 
all.  Accordingly,  while  the  whites  (though  forewarned)  were  in 
their  houses  or  fields,  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  various  pursuits,, 
the  Indians  entered  the  settlement,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  great  hunt,  obtained  access  to 
their  counting-houses  and  dwellings,  and  in  an  evil  hour  fell  upon 
them,  and  massacred  them  in  detail.  Every  white  man  in  the  set- 
tlement was  murdered,  except  a  carpenter  and  a  tailor,  both  of  whom 
were  spared  by  the  Indians,  with  the  view,  on  their  part,  of  building 
houses  and  making  garments  for  themselves;  and  also  with  the 
exception  of  two  soldiers,  who,  having  been  absent  on  that  day,  hunt- 
ing, were  on  their  way  back  to  the  fort,  but  perceiving  the  smoke  and 
flames  issuing  from  the  houses,  and  hearing  the  yells  of  the  savages, 
instantly  fled,  and  by  various  means  found  their  way  to  New-Orleans, 
where  they  announced  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Rosalie. 

The  women  and  slaves  were  preserved  as  prisoners.  The  governor, 
Chapart, — who,  though  frequently  admonished  of  his  danger  before 
this  massacre,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
and,  being  of  an  audacious  and  reckless  character,  had  even  threatened 
every  one  with  punishment  who  should  communicate  any  similar  in- 
telligence,— was  the  first  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  little  colony  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  the 
one  at  Sicily  Island,  and  a  third,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  shared  the 
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Bame  disastrous  fete.*  For,  although  the  neighboring  tribes  had 
been  prevented  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Natchez  girl  from  uniting  in 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  they  yet  proceeded,  on  the  day  which, 
but  for  the  precipitancy  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  would  have  been  the 
time  for  general  co-operation,  to  massacre  all  the  whites  within  their 
reach. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1728,  in  one  day,  were  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  civilization  by  the  Indians,  within  the  limits  which  now  constitute 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred persons,  who  had  encountered  and  survived  all  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  emigration  and  a  sickly  climate,  perished,  in  an  hour^ 
beneath  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage.f 

The  Indians,  inflated  with  success,  and  glutted  with  spoil,  aban- 
doned themselves,  over  the  collected  bones  of  their  victims,  to  the 
most  intemperate  oi^es ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  prolonged  ca- 
rousing, Lesueur,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  six  hundred  Choctaw 
warriors,  on  the  Tombigbee,  advanced  suddenly  upon  them,  and  took 
sixty  scalps,  and  rescued  fifty  women  and  children,  and  the  carpenter 
and  tailor  before  mentioned,  from  captivity,  besides  one  hundred  and 
six  negro  slaves.  After  this  exploit,  these  Choctaw  warriors  dis- 
persed without  further  action.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Loubois  was 
advancing  with  a  large  force  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  Natchez  In- 
dians, learning  their  approach,  ceased  from  their  carousals,  and  forti- 
fied themselves  for  defence.  After  a  skirmish  of  seven  days,  during 
which  the  Indians  fought  desperately,1;hey  sent  a  flag  to  Loubois,  pro- 
posing to  surrender  the  remaining  French  prisoners,  numbering  two 
hundred  souls,  provided  the  French  artillery  should  be  removed,  and 
the  siege  abandoned ;  but  declaring  that  a  refusal  of  these  terms 
would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  the  French 
prisoners,  by  fire.  In  order  to  preserve  life,  Loubois  consented,  and 
negotiations  commenced,  for  which  purpose  hostilities  had  been  pre- 
viously suspended  for  ten  days.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoners  should,  on  the  following  day,  be  surrendered,  opposite  to 
the  fort.     But  dming  the  night,  the  Indians,  justly  stispecHng  treachery 


#  The  immediate  cause  of  this  massacre  was  the  wresting  from  Uie  Indians,  by  the 
Governor,  of  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  about  six  miles  below  Natchez,  for  the  purpose  oif  be- 
stowing it  on Hutcfains,  whose  venerable  descendant  now  resides  on  it,  and  it 

nearly  80  years  of  age. 

1 1  have  taken  the  foregoing  narrative  from  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mie- 
iissippi.  In  Holmes's  Annals  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  545,  A.  D.  1729, 1  find  the  following 
account  of  the  Natchez  massacre : 

**  The  Natchez,  an  Indian  nation,  formed  a  general  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  French 
colonists  of  Louisiana."  (Louisiana then  comprehended  Natchez)  '*M. de  Chepar,  who 
commanded  the  post  at  Natchez,  had  been  embroiled  with  the  natives,  but  they  so  far  dis- 
sembled as  to  excite  the  belief  that  the  French  had  no  allies  more  faithful  than  they.  The 
plot  having  been  deeplv  laid,  they  appeared  in  great  numbers  about  the  French  houses,  on 
the  28th  November,  telling  the  people  they  were  going  to  hunt.  They  sung,  after  the 
calumet,  in  honor  of  the  French  commandant  and  his  company.  £ach  having  returned 
to  his  post,  a  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  general  massacre  began.  Nearly  two 
hundred  persons  were  kiUed.  Of  all,  not  more  than  twenty  French  and  five  or  six  negroes 
escaped.  One  hundred  and  fifty  children,  eighty  women,  and  almost  as  many  negroes, 
were  made  prisaners."  The  auUiori^  quoted  for  this  is  Charievoia;,  Nouv.  France, 
n,468. 

18  VOL.    II. 
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on  the  part  of  the  French,  retired  from  their  stronghold  wiUi  their 
women  and  children,  and  personal  effects,  and  crossed  the  river.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  French  found  the  prisoners,  but  the  Indians 
were  beyond  their  pursuit. 

Savages  though  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Natchez  tribe 
felt  all  the  sorrow  of  exiles,  in  being  driven  from  their  delightful 
home.  No  one  can  now  ride  among  the  romantic  hills  of  Adams 
county,  or  the  beautiful  valley  opposite  to  Natchez,  which  constituted 
the  home  and  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian, — and  which,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  abounded  with  fish  and  game,  as  well  as  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  many  articles  essential  to  their  comfort, — ^without 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sad  destiny  by  which  they  were  driven 
from  this  fair  inheritance. ' 

A  few  days  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  Natchez,  M. 
Loubois  erected  a  terraced  fort,  of  which  the  high  bluff  easily  admitted, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  supplied  it  with  cannon  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The 
remains  of  this  fort  are  still  visible,  though  all  traces  of  the  race 
which  founded  it,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  have  been  obliterated. 
But  their  habits  are  still  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  some  of  their  de- 
scendants, improved  by  association  and  amalgamation  with  a  more 
energetic  race ;  and  few  towns  or  neighborhoods  exhibit  more  evi- 
dences of  the  virtues  of  all  races  and  nations,  without  the  vices  of 
either,  than  Natchez  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

My  next  number  will  contam  the  history  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  and 
their  allies,  afler  the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  and  of  the  territory 
now  composing  the  state  of  Mississippi,  up  to  the  period  when  the 
American  flag  first  floated  over  it,  and  converted  it  from  a  refuge 
of  the  European  to  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  J.  M.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— PK0GRES8IVE  COMMEECE  OF  THE  UNION  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

In  remarking  upon  the  statistics  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  1849-50,  that  able  conunercial  writer,  Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  presents 
the  following  summary : 

UNITED   STATES   BXPOBTS   AND  IMPORTS. 
Products.  1846.  1849.  1850. 

Of  the  sea $3,463,398 $2,647,660 $2,824,818 

Of  the   forest 6,807,284 6,917,994 7,442,603 

Food 27,163,449 88,796,664 26,871,756 

Tobacco 8,478,270 6,804,207 9,951,023 

Cotton 42,767,341 66,300,077 71,984,616 

Other  agriculture 418,461 62,640 162,365 


[Carried  forward.]        $89,088,193  $119,429,182        $118,727,081 
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Prodttcti.  184e.  1840.  1850. 

[Brought  forward.]         .89,088,193  119,429,132  118,727,081 

Manufactures 6,623,069 11,249,777 15,144,406 

Coal - 40,396 167,090 

Lead 614,618 30,198 

Ice - 96,027 107,018 

Salt - 82,972 76,103 

Miscellaneous 1,490,303 769,557 679,666 


Total  domestic 101,718,042 131,710,081 134,900,233 

United  States  coin 423,861 956,874 2,046,679 

Foreign  coin 3,481,417 4,447,774 6,576,316 

Foreign  goods 7,866,206 8,641,091 9,375,493 


Total  exports 113,488,616 146,766,820 161,896,720 

Import  goods 118,331,613 141,206,199 173,607,466 

Import  specie 6,360,284 .6,661,240 13,710,118 

Total  imports 121,691,797 147,867,439 187,217,674 

The  export  table  presents  a  very  satisfactory  return.  That  which  we  par- 
ticularly remark  is,  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  export  of  manufactures 
has  increased  three-fold  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  fifteen  millions  in  1860  against 
five  millions  in  1846.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  manufacturers,  beinff  enabled  to 
procure  certain  raw  materials  on  better  terms,  are  enabled,  through  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  warehouse  system,  to  compete  more  successfully  in  neutral 
markets.  The  manufactures  of  iron  articles  were  exported  in  1846  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $921,652,  and  in  1860,  81,677,792.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  manufeu^ 
tures  are  encoun^ed.  The  exports  of  lead  have  been  severely  affected  by  the 
influence  of  California  emigration  upon  the  miners.  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
food  had  already  been  swollen  by  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potatoe  crop.  Since 
then  the  general  market  has  greatly  expanded  ;  and  although  the  nscal  year 
1860  was,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheap  prices  of  Europe,  the  most 
unfavorable  for  exports  that  has  occurred  for  twenty  years,  the  exports  were 
good.  The  great  staples  of  the  South  have  steadily  and  wonderfully  improved 
m  value,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  quantities  and  values  exported  : 

QUANTITIES  AND  VALUBS  OF  COTTON,  RICE,  AND  TOBACCO  EXPORTED. 

1846.  1849.  1860. 

Cotton,  lbs., 872,906,000 1,926,602,629 635,381,604 

*»         value, $51,739,643'. $66,396,976 $71,984,616 

"         per  lb., 6icts 6f  cts lU  cts. 

Rice,  tierces, 118,621 128,826 127,069 

"     value, $2,160,464 $2,669,362 $2,631,667 

«    per  tierce, $18  25 $19  90 $20  76 

Tobacco,  hhds., 147,168 101,621....: 146,729 

"     value, $7.469,819 $5,804,207 $9,961,023 

"    perhhd., .$60  76 $52  75 $67  60 

In  these  figures  we  have  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
crops.  Thus,  as  compared  with  1846,  twenty-five  per  cent,  lets  cotton 
realized  $20,000,000  more  money  !  2,000  hhds.  less  tobacco  realbed  $2,600,000 
more  money  !  and  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  rice  was  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  money  it  realized.  In  the  general  result  of  the 
exports,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  increase  of  $33,000,000  in  the  produce 
exported,  and  of  $46,700,000  in  the  net  import  of  foreign  goods — an  apparent 
excess  of  $13,700,000.    We  are,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  cir 
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comstancea  of  the  trade.  Thus  the  official  export  value  is  the  cost  on  this 
side  ;  the  actual  value  is  what  the  exporter  sells  it  for  abroad,  which  includes 
the  freights  earned  by  the  American  shipping  and  the  profits.  Tobacco,  for 
instance,  pays  $22  per  hhd.  freight.  Hence  the  freights  of  1850  amounted  to 
$5,206,038  ;  the  profits,  <Su;.,  amounted  to  perhaps  $3,000,Q00— making  alto- 
gether $18,000,000,  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  as  the  proceeds  of  its 
tobacco.  If  the  export  trade  is  prosperous,  the  sales  on  American  account  not 
being  made  at  a  loss,  the  actual  export  value  will  much  exceed  the  official  value, 
and  manifest  itself  in  increased  imports — these  latter  being  of  late  years  more 
on  American  account,  and  less  consigned.  At  this  moment,  however,  consign- 
ments are  increasing  on  a  falling  market,  and  the  losses  will  fall  upon  the 
foreign  owners ;  therefore,  for  1851,  the  apparent  import  value  will  perhaps 
exceed  the  actual  amount  to  be  paid.  As  the  past  was  generally  a  prosperous 
year,  the  excess  of  imports  is  not  more  than  should  have  resulted  from  the 
profits  on  exports.  Of  the  specie  imported,  $9,283,556  is  from  our  own  mines 
of  Cahfomia,  reaching  us  through  foreign  ports.  That  figure,  however,  by  no 
means  expresses  the  quantity  which  actually  has  been  received.  The  following 
is  a  compilation  of  the  mint  reports  : 

BBCBIPTS   OF   GOLD   AT   THE    UNITED   STATES   MINTS   FROM   CALIFORNIA. 

To  Jan^  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  1  to  Total 

1850.  Aug.  1.  Dec.  L 

At  Philadelphia, $5,525,607 $13,791,200.... $13,558.790 $32,875,597 

AtNew-OrleaiM 665,080 1.918,230 U38,625 3,921.93« 


Total $6,190,687 $15,709,430.... $14,897,416. $36,797,532 

The  receipts  in  December  have  been  quite  large.  The  export  of  lead  has 
decreased,  from  being  very  large  in  1846,  without  any  imports ;  and  the  impor- 
tation has  now  become  large,  as  follows  : 

1846.  1850. 


Lbs.  Value.  Lbs.  Value. 

Import, 7,995 $142 35,997,084 $1,182,597 

Export. 16,823,766 614,518 None — 

The  migration  of  the  miners  to  the  gold  region  cut  off  supply,  while  the  ex- 
tension of  water  pipes  in  most  cities — particularly  Boston,  New- York,  and 
Philadelphia — ^greatly  stimulated  demand  :  hence  the  entire  reversal  of  the 
trade ;  and  this  million  paid  for  lead  may  be  charged  to  California.  The  im- 
portation of  pig  and  bar  iron  has  been  as  follows : 

1848.  1849.  1850. 

Pig,  cwt. 1,032.641 2,112,649 1,497,487 

Bar    "     2,034,913 3,681,106 5,25.3,154 

Steel  *•     1.36,629 133,800 127,517 

The  large  importation  of  railroad  bars  has  been  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  railroads,  and  also  to  the  iron  interests.  The  immense  railroad  specula- 
tions of  Great  Britain  promoted  the  investment  of  great  capital  in  the  expen- 
sive machinery  necessary  for  the  formation  of  rails  ;  the  reaction  of  that  specu- 
lation left  an  over-production  of  rails,  which  fell  very  low  in  price,  and  enabled 
our  railroads  to  build  at  lower  prices.  The  construction  of  railroads  causes  a 
vreat  demand  for  home-made  iron.  Thus  every  ton  of  rails  imported  creates  a 
demand  for  two  tons  of  American  iron  for  locomotives,  and  all  descriptions  of 
working  stock  which  is  not  imported.  If  the  iron  interest  should  insist  upon 
prohibiting  foreign  rails,  the  result  would  be  to  cause  a  demand  for  capital  to 
go  into  rail  making  at  monopoly  prices.  This  would  strangle  railroad  enters 
prise  and  destroy  one-half  the  market  for  iron. 
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The  construction  of  railroadg  has  been  the  means  of  opening  immense  mar- 
kets for  produce  that  otherwise  would  not  have  existed,  more  particularly  in 
enabling  the  produce  of  western  farms  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe  in  the 
English  markets.     The  exports  of  breadstuffs  have  been  as  follows  : 

EXPORTS   OF   BRBADSTUFFS  FROM   THB   UNITED   STATKS. 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

Flour, $4,382,496 $2,149,393 2,108,013 1,385,448 

Com  meal, 948,060 582,339 405,169 259,443 

Rye,    "       4M92 41,584 64,830 69  903 

Wheat,  bush., 4.399,951 2,034,704 1,527,534 608,681 

Corn,  "      16,326,050 5,817,634 13,257,309 6,595,093 

The  fiscal  year  1850  was,  as  We  have  said,  the  most  trying  year  to  test  our 
export  ability  ;  but  the  market  well  maintained  itself,  and  will  this  year  resume 
it«  onward  progress.  The  value  of  our  exports  thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year  1851 
has  much  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  and  although  the  imports  continue  large, 
the  exchanges  are  falling.  Generally  the  stocks  of  dry  goods  are  large  ;  but 
this  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  as  the  eastern  and  European  markets,  under 
the  war  fever,  became  depressed,  English  owners  consigned  their  goods  to  the 
only  sound  market  to  realize  on  any  terms.  Hence  the  demand,  to  meet  which 
the  ordered  goods  were  designed,  was  supplied  by  consignments.  This  latter 
policy  is  now  being  pursued  for  the  spring  trade  ;  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  goods  will  sell  for  less  than  their  import  value,  and  thus  the  amount  to  ke 
actually  paid  will  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  invoices,  while  the  produce  mar- 
kets indicate  a  contrary  result.  The  revenues  of  the  government  must  benefit 
by  the  state  of  the  market. 

2.— SOUTHERN  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  asks  where  is  the  Southern  Marine,  and  why  it  pre- 
sents such  a  meagre  display,  and  says  : — 

"  We  say  it,  and  without  hesitation,  that  Georgia  has  greater  resources  for 
ship-building  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Her  ports  offer  favorable  ad- 
vantages. She  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  frame  timber  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  her  live  oak  on  the  sea-board.  Her  pine  forests  are  be- 
yond exception,  the  best  in  the  country,  and  furnish  the  principal  material  to 
complete  the  hull.  Our  direct  communication  with  England  offers  the  advan- 
tages to  procure  the  fastenings.  We  have  the  raw  material  for  canvass,  and  we 
have  England  on  the  one  side,  and  Kentucky  on  the  other,  to  furnish  us  with 
cordage.  Here  are  the  principal  constituents  within  our  own  reach  ;  yet  we  are 
gravely  told,  we  cannot  build  ships  for  ourselves — we  must  export  the  material 
to  a  distant  State,  expend  our  money  among  Northern  mechanics,  and  then 
complain  that  our  master  mechanics  at  home  do  not  employ  more  workmen  from 
the  North. 

*^  The  State  of  Maine  loses  none  of  her  agricultural  character  by  being  exten- 
sively engaged  in  ship-building  ;  the  one  moves  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and 
each  is  extending  its  prosperity  and  influence  throughout  the  State.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  Georgia  from  embarking  in  this  enterprize,  and  improving  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  given  her — she  has  the  material  and  the  employ- 
ment after  they  are  built — the  obstacle  then  hangs  on  the  labor — must  we  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  for  ever  acknowledge  inability  without  applying  the  remedy  1 

**  Step  by  step  we  have  gone  forward,  cautiously,  in  the  several  branches  of 
manufacturing.  We  have  seen  them  in  their  weak  stages,  and  have  fostered 
them  into  success — strengthened  and  extended  their  limits  ;  let  us  not  tarry  by 
the  way,  there  are  others  equally  as  vital  to  our  progress. 
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STATISTICS  OF  COTTOM. 


3.— COMMERCE   OP  NEW-ORLEANS. 


fTATKM INT  OF  TBI  RICB1PTS  AlfD  EXPORTS  OF  COTTOK  AKD 
NSW-0RLEUI8  IN  lACH  TEAR,  FROM  1623-23  tO  1848-49,  ▲ 
TEARS. 

-Cotton. 


TOBACCO   AT  THE  FORT  OF 
PERIOD  OF  TWENTT-SEVEJf 


1823-33. 


RcMipta.  Ezporta. 

.$161,959     $171,872 


1823-24 141,524  143,843 

1824-25 206,358  203,914 

1825-26 248,981  259,681 

1826-27 336,573  326.516 

1827-428 295,853  304,073 

1828-29 268,639  367,736 

1829-30 362,977  351,237 

1830-31 429,392  423,943 

1831-32 345.646  358,104 

1832-33 403.833  410,524 

1833-34 467,984  461,026 

1834-35 536,173  536,991 

1835-36 495,443  490,495 

1836-37 605,813  . .  588,969 

1837-38 742.726  738,313 

1838-39 578,514  579,179 

1839-40 954,445  949,320 

1840-41 822,870  821,288 

1841-42 740.155  749.267 

1842-43 1,089,642  1,088,870 

1843-44 910,854  895,375 

1844-45 979,238  984,616 

1845-46 1,053,633  1,054,857 

1846-47 740,669  724,508 

1847-48 1,213,805  1,201,807 

1848-49 1,142,-383  1,167,303 

1849-50 637,723  838,591 


KxpoTtk 
$16,298 
25,262 
17,759 
18,242 
29,684 
29,443 
34,637 
32,438 
32,098 
31,174 
20,627 
25.871 
35,059 
50,558 
28,501 
37,588 
28,153 
43,827 
53,170 
67,555 
92,509 
82,435 
71,493 
72,896 
55,.'>8d 
55,882 
52,335 
60,304 


-Tobacco- 


R««tipto. 
$28,624 
25,910 
16,849 
18,231 
26,540 
35,098 
35,288 
28,028 
33,873 
35,056 
23,637 
25,210 
33,831 
41.604 
35.821 
35,555 
30,852 
40,436 
54,667 
68,058 
89,891 
81,249 
68,679 
62,045 
50,376 
60,364 
52,896 
57,955 


Total $17,114,696  $16,683,307  $1,191,374  $1,196,623 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  average  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  for  the  twenty-seven  yeart 
above  stated  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  $40  per  bale  for  the  former,  and  $70  per  hogshead  fur  the 
latter,  it  would  give  a  loul  value  for  theee  two  articles  alune  of  $778,300,370. 

4.-8TATI8TICS  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  recently 
read  a  paper  on  Cotton,  before  the  British  Association,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  obtained : 

CONSUMPTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  1800 lbs 66,010,732 

*'  1810,  increased  by 67,478,203 

"  1820,  further  increased  by 19,183,720 

"1830,       "  "  *« 42,287,797 

"1840,       "  "  " 328,626,648 

"1849,       "  "  " 1,182,981,008 

Whole  consumption  in  1849 775,468,908 

At  400  lbs.  to  the  bale,  equal  to bales..  1,932,693 

Importations  from  Brazil,  Surat,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 

in  1849 688,000 


American  kinds  consumed  in  1849 1,394,692 

Consumed  in  United  SUtes  in  1849 600,000 

Do.       on  the  Continent 1,000,000 


WanU  of  the  world  from  the  United  States 2,994,692 

Average  consumption  in  Great  Britain  per  week,  in  1848  and  1849 . .         29,346 
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Mr.  Porter  proposes  to  escape  from  frequent  ''  Cotton  Famines,*'  by  extend- 
ing the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Flax,  which  he  flatters  himself,  may,  by 
the  mat  improvement  in  machinery,  be  made  capable  of  furnishing  cheap 
clothing  to  the  world. 

5.— BANKS  IN  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8. 

We  compile  from  the  Boston  Banker's  Magazine,  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  condition  of^  and  total  number  of  the  Banks  in  the  United  States  : 

]ro.Buika.  armtetkn.  SpMi*.  CmptttL 

Maine 38 2,300,000 424,000 3,148,000 

New-Hampshire.... 22 1,700,000 150,000 2,205,000 

MaaaachuaetU 102 9,600,000 645,000 16,405,000 

Boston 30 6,300,000 2,100,000 21.760,000 

Vermont 27 2,300,000 120,000 2,195,00t 

.  Rhode  Wand 38 1,100,000 130,000 3,039,865 

Proridence 23 1,400,000 130,000 8,159,037 

ConBecdcat 42 6,900,000 640,000 10,072,700 

New-York. 162 18,000,000 880,000 20,949,732 

New-York  City 28 6,400,000 10,740,000 27,300,330 

New-Jcrscjr 25 2,900,000 690,000 3,646.720 

Pennsvlvania 38, 7,000,000 2,500,000 8,009,781 

Philadelphia. 15 4,130,000 4,000,000 10,518,600 

Wisconsin 1 225,000 

Texas 1 300,000 

Maryhmd 12 1,200.000 400,000 1,997,079 

Baltimore 12 2,068,000 1,127,000 7,075,794 

Iowa I 200,000 

Mississippi 1 ^..    — 100,000 

Virginia 35 7,000,000 2,300,000 9,913,100 

North  Carolina 19 3,500,000 1,600,000 3,650,000 

South  Carolina 14 6,090,000 2,200,000 11,431,183 

Georgia 17 1,000,000 1,600,000 5,329,213 

Ohio 57 10,366,000 2,750,000 7,425,171 

Indiana 14 3,300,800 1,280,000 2,082  910 

Kentucky 23 6,680,000 2,680,000 9,180,000 

Tennessee 21 4,000,000 1,500,000 7,165,197 

District  of  Columbia..  4 900.000 300,000 1,182,300 

Delaware 9 900,000 250,000 1,440,000 

Missouri 6 2,600,000 1,900,000 1,258,751 

Michigan 6 650,000 116,000 1,150,000 

Louisiana. 5 4,200,000 7,300,000 13,267,120 

Alabama 2 200,000 


TotaL 986 0121,183,000 $51,446,000 0230,807,555 

6.— GROWTH  OP  THE  WEST. 

We  extract  some  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  Westibn  Convimtion  lately 
held  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  which,  in  the  main,  is  an  able  document,  and  shall  be 
further  quoted  from  in  our  pages,  but  which  winds  up  with  a  flourish,  that  we  do 
not  question  will  frighten  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, etc.,  and  the  men  in  general  who  believe  in  staU  right*  and  itaU  iovereignty 
entirely  out  of  their  propriety,  if  ikey  ever  had  any : 

**  We  speak  what  wefeelj  we  speak  what  we  know  from  association,  w  the  feel- 
ing of  OUT  whole  people,^B  the  representatives  of  the  Western  States  here  in  con- 
vention assembled-— we  speak  their  united  voice,  the  voice  of  all  eections,  of  all 
creeds  f  of  all  parties,  when  we  say,  that  at  all  hazards,  regardless  of  all  consequences^ 
^  Our  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.** 

TNuw,  in  the  names  oTaU  the  Gods  at  once 
Upon  what  meat*  doth  this  our  CsBsar  feed, 
Taat  he  is  grown  so  great  7*'] 

*  Shakspeare  had  not  dreamed  of  the  great  meat  resources  of  our  north-western  breth- 
ren. Truly,  as  Launcelot  Gobbo  has  it :  '*  This  makine  of  Christians  will  raise  the 
pries  of  hogs.  If  we  all  grow  to  h^pork  eaUr$,we  ahSl  not,"  4cc^  du:.^Mer€kant  of 
Venide. 
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The  Evansville  ConTention  proposes  s  memorial  to  Omgrcss  for  a  sttrrej  of 
western  mineral  lands,  for  more  thorough  western  postal  arrangements,  for  inter- 
nal improvements  and  snag-boats^  for  the  manufacture  of  hemp  in  the  states  of 
its  production,  and  for  western  armories. 

But  to  the  statisties  of  western  growth  : 

"  It  was  a  remark  of  a  distinguished  Senator,  in  die  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  recent  memorable  occasion,  not  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  than 
prophetic  and  true  :  "  That  no  one  could  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at 
the  present  moment,  no  one  could  see  where  the  population  was  the  most  dense 
and  growing,  without  beine  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long", 
*  America  would  be  in  tht  valley  of  the  Mississippi.^  To  those  who  have  been  obser- 
irers  of  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  power,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of 
Ai#  section  of  our  Union,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  a  matter  of  observation  as 
to  our  constant  growth  in  all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  great  nation,  as  well 
as  a  subject  of  speculation  what  were  to  be  the  results  of  such  a  progression  in 
thirty  years  to  come.  In  the  first  period,  from  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  four  sreat  states  have  been  added  to  the  con- 
federacy, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Within  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  1820  to  1840,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Western  States,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  was  four  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four 
hundr^and  forty-six — these  states  having  in  1820  a  population  of  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight,  and  m  1840,  five  million  fifty- 
eiffht  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  From  1830  to  1840,  the  same  states 
sl&w  an  increase  of  two  million  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two— their  population  being  ip  1830,  three  million  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  against  five  million  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  1840.  Taking,  then,  the  census  of  1820  and  1840  as  a  guide  for  that  of  1850, 
the  only  one  we  can  have  until  the  census  for  the  present  year  is  taken,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  increase  of  population  has  been  no  greater  the  last  ten  years 
than  it  was  the  preceding  ten,  we  had,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  the  Western  States, 
seven  million  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  souls.  Taking  the 
same  standard  for  our  basis  as  it  regards  the  New-England,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  let  us  see  what  proportion  the  increase  of  population  in  the  Western 
States  will  bear  to  the  other  three  great  sections  of  the  country.  In  New-Eng- 
land in  1830,  the  population  was  one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  in  1840,  two  million  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
lour  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two— increase  one  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and  five — making  the  whole  population  of 
New-England  in  1860,  three  miUions  five  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  In  the  Middle  States,  embracing  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  the  population  in  1830  was  three  million 
ibur  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  in  1840, 
four  million  six  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five — beine 
an  increase  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  ana 
twenty-seven.  Admit  the  same  increase  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  Middle 
States  would  have,  one  the  first  of  June  lastj  a  population  of  five  million  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two.  The  South- 
em  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Florida,  including  their 
•lave  population,  had  in  1830,  four  million  two  nundred  and  thirty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-one  inhabitants ;  in  1840,  five  million  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  and  thirty-two ;  the.  same  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  would 
live  them  on  the  first  of  June  last,  six  million  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  inhabitants. 

**  The  population,  then,  in  1860,  in  these  great  divisions  of  the  republic  will 
probably  show  as  follows  : 

Pepolatioo. 

Western  States 7,005,026 

Southern  States 6,101,43^ 

Middle  States 6,672,872 

Mew-£ttgl«nd  States 8,614,927 
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Sbowingan  excess  of  population  of  the  Weetem  States  over  the  Southern,  ex- 
cluding Texas,  of  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred,  and  less  thaa 
New-England  and  the  Middle  States  of  two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousana  one  hundred  and  seyenty-three.  But,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  Western  States,  in  comparison  to  others  for  the  last  ten  years,  judging  from 
the  increase  of  some  of  them  for  the  ten  preceding  ones,  we  think  it  is  a  safe 
calculation  to  add  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  increase  of  the  Western  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  over  that  of  the  precedinff  ;  if  this  is  done,  and  we  believe  the 
increase  in  some  of  them  will  be  shown  to  he  much  larger  than  that,  the  census 
of  the  Western  States  for  1850  will  show  nearly  ei^ht  millions  of  souls,  or  some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States" 

7.— RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

B.  Boykin,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  delivered  in  December  last,  an  able  address  before 
the  Southern  Rights'  Association  of  that  city,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
ixiteresting  passages : 

"  A  disruption  of  the  Union,  carrying  with  it  no  little  acerbity  of  feeling, 
would  result  in  breaking  up  in  a  great  measure  the  present  system  of  internal 
trade — a  trade  which  has  made  the  North  what  it  is,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  following  statistical  facts  will  illustrate  the 
uimense  loss  to  the  North  by  the  abandonment  by  the  South  of  its  connection 
with  that  section.  They  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  seek 
our  overthrow,  and  by  consequence  their  own  ruin." 

"  Direct  Trade. — The  New- York  Courier,  in  an  article  on  the  consequences  of 
disunion,  condenses  some  important  commercial  figures  and  facts.  The  product 
of  the  slave  states  it  puts  down  as  follows  : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $95,250,000  $74,620,000  $72,905,000 

Tobacco 6,616,741  8,756,360  11,008,200 

Rice 3,841,964  3,575,895  3,091,215 

Naval  Stores 1,624,190  1,864,319  1,638,612 

$107,332,895  $88,816,574  $88,803,027 

Sugar  and  Molasses 18,417,500  16,486,000  22,746,430 

Total $125,750,395  $105,302,574  $111,549,457 

**  Of  which,  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  period, 
derived  from  official  returns,  viz  : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $66,396,967  $61,998,294  $53,415,87» 

Tobacco 5,804,207  7,551,122  7,242,086 

Rice 2,569,362  2,331,824  8,605,896 

Naval  Stores 845,161  752,308  759,221 

Total $75,615,700  $72,633,543  $66,023,051 

"  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  exports  of  Southern  in- 
dustry made  to  foreign  countries  within  three  years,  was  $212,273,294. 

"  How  much  of  all  this,  does  the  reader  suppose,  was  imported  by  the  South  1 
Why,  as  sho¥m  by  our  tables,|only  $48,441,719  !  The  rest,  $164,835,575,  went 
through  the  hands  of  the  North.  How  much  was  left  in  those  hands,  and  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  South  would  this  have  maintained  1 
How  many  cities  would  it  have  helped  to  build  1  How  much  would  it  have  served 
to  reduce  the  per  capita  amount  of  taxation  which  we  pay  to  our  States  1 

"  Our  tables  show  that  within  the  three  years  above-named,  the  value  of  the 
whole  amount  exported  from  the  free  states  of  materials  of  their  own  production, 
was  $167,209,214.  That  is,  the  South  furnished  to  the  exporting  mercantile 
enterprise  of  the  North  withiin  a  fraction  of  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  export- 
able industry  of  that  section. 
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*^  The  total  value  of  all  the  imports  into  the  United  States  within  the  three 
years,  is  stated  as  follows  : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

New-York $92,736,497  $94,626,141  $84,167,868 

Boston 26,327,874  28,647,707  34,477,008 

Other  Northern  ports 14,716,030  14,200,048  1 1,161,667 

Total  North $133,780,361  $137,373,891  $129,806,027 

New-Orlcans 8,077,910  9,380,439  9,222,969 

Charleston 1,310,691  1,486,299  1,680,668 

Other  Southern  ports 4,688,677  6,760,298  6,934,987 

Total  South $14,077,078  $17,626,036  $16,738,606 

''"Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  value  ot  all  the  imports  into  the 
North  was  $400,969,279 ;  while  the  toU!  value  of  the  imports  into  the  South 
was  only  $48,441,719  !  Yet,  within  this  period,  the  South  furnished  of  the  ex- 
porU,  values  to  the  amount  of  $213,277,294  !'* 


8.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  YEAR  ENDING  30tH  JUNE,  1860. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Oil,  sperm $788,794 

Whale,  and  other  fish 679,640 

Whalebone 646,483 

Bperm  candles :. 260,107 

Dried,  smoked,  and  pickled  fish.... 456,794 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

/ 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn  dm- 

•ber,  and  odier  lumber. $2,544,906 

Masts  and  spars 52,109 

Oak  bark,  and  other  dye-wood 205,771 

Manafactnres  of  wood 1,948,752 


$4,751,536 
Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine.  ..1,142,713 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 572,870 

Skins  and  furs 852,466 

Ginseng. 122,916 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

Cotton,  printed  and  colored $606,631 

**      uncolored 3,774,407 

All  other  manafactnres  of. 353.386 


iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nail. 


castings.. 

All  manufactures  of. . 


$4,734,424 
.-..154,210 

79,318 

...1,677,792 


$1,911,320 


PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Beef,  ullow,  hides,  homed  cattle.  $1,605,608 

Butter  and  cheese 1,21.5,463 

Pork,  bacon,  lard,  hogs 7,550,287 

Horses  and  mules 139,494 

Sheep 15,753 

Wool 22,778 

Wheat,  bushels 608,661        643,745 

Flour,  barrels 1,385,448     7,098,570 

Indian  com,  bushels.. 6,595,092     3,892,193 

Indian  meal,  barrels 259,442        760,6 1 1 

Rye  meal,  barrels 69,903        2 16,076 

Rice,  tierces 127,069     2,631,557 

Rye.  oats,  and  pulse 121,191 

Ship's  bread 334,123 

Potatoes 99,333 

Apples 24,974 

$26,371,756 

Cotton,  Sea  Island lbs. 

8,236,463 
Cotton,  Uplands.. .627,145,141. $72,984,616 
Leaf  tobai  CO,  hhds ....  1 45,729       9,951,023 
AU  other  agricultural  products 152.365 

$82,038,004 

RECAPITULATION. 

Products,  sea $2,824,818 

**       forest 7,442,503 

*•        agriculture 82,038,004 

Manufactures  enumerated 6,645,744 

Other  manufactures 8,498,641 

Coal,  tons.  ...38,740.. $167,090 

Salt,  bush.. 319,175 75,103 

Ice,  bush 107,018 

349,211 

Gold  and  silver  specie 2,046,679 

Raw  produce  not  specified 679,556 

Total  raloe  of  domestic  exports,  $136,946,919 
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S^DIRECT  TRADE  OP  THE  SOUTH  WITH  EUROPE. 

This  result  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  Southern  cities,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  heaven  be  praised,  soon  be  achieved.  The  minds  of  our  merchants 
are  aroused,  and  New-Orleans  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  apart  with  the  other 
Southern  cities,  or  lose  her  controlling  position  forever. 

The  Virginians  are  proposing  a  line  of  steamships  to  Europe ;  the  Carolini- 
ans have  actually  applied  for  the  charter  of  a  steamship  company  to  Liverpool, 
and  are  subscribing  the  capital ;  "the  Mississippians  are  proposing  a  mercantile 
coTwerUion  of  the  whole  SotUhy  and  have  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  Charleston. 
These  are  ominous  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  strongly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  extracts  from  influential  Southern  papers  : — 

*'  If  there  is  one  question  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  our  merchants 
and  capitalists  at  this  time  more  than  another,  it  is  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  direct  line  of  packets  or  steam  vessels  between  Charleston  and  Liverpool.  It 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  us,  why  this  kind  of  enterprize  has  not 
met  with  more  support  from  our  Commercial  community — a  class  of  gentlemen 
distinguished  for  their  energy,  probity,  and  enlarged  patriotism, — although 
much,  far  too  much  of  the  business  of  our  metropolis  has  been  suffered  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Northern  men,  many  of  whom  would  at  any  time  willingly  sa- 
crifice Charleston  to  build  up  any  Northern  city,  yet  there  has  always  been  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Southern  capital  and  influence  in  that  city,  to  establish  be- 
yond contingency,  a  direct  line  to  some  European  port. 

"  We  are  aware  that  some  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  some  effort  made 
within  the  past  few  years  to  effect  this  object  without  success ;  but  the  only  dif- 
ficulty, as  we  understood,  was  the  inability  to  procure  the  patronage  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  the  Government,  which  was  regarded  necessary  to  place  us 
on  equally  advantageous  terms  with  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers.  Subsequently 
we  have  seen  the  Collins'  line  enter  the  list,  and  so  far,  with  eminent  success, 
compete  for  the  brilliant  prize  of  successful  investment, — and  again  we  hear  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  looking  to  their  own  interests,  and  preparing  to  em- 
bark in  this  rich  argosy,  and  to  bring  home  a  share  of  the  golden  fleece ;  but 
Charleston  contents  herself  with  the  semi-annual  return  of  a  few  old-fashioned 
tubs,  or  of  receiving,  through  Northern  bottoms,  Northern  ports.  Northern  cus- 
tom-houses, Northern  merchants,  her  meagre  supply  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  We  repeat  the  question  :  Why  is  it,  (for  as  yet  we  have  heard  no  sa- 
tisfactory reason,)  that  we  are  still  the  commercial  vassals  of  the  North  ^ 

"  At  this  time,  especially,  does  it  concern  us  to  establish  our  commercial  inde- 
pendence. Let  there  be  a  company  formed  at  once — let  our  own  live  oak  keels 
give  employment  to  Southern  builders  and  Southern  seamen,  and  let  Southern 
enterprize  and  Southern  energy  reap  the  rich  reward.  Let  this  be  the  next  tie 
that  shall  be  severed,  and  we  shall  then  see  the  Queen  City  of  the  South  arise, 
and  shake  off*  the  deep  sleep  which  has  so  long  oppressed  her.  We  shall  then 
see  our  inland  towns  reflecting  back  the  substantial  evidences  of  increasing  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  and  even  our  desert  fields  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  notice  in  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  to  charter  the  South  Caro- 
lina and  European  Steamship  Company.     Success  to  the  movers. 

**  Several  years  ago  a  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  establishing  a  direct 
trade  between  this  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  A  very  el£d)orate  re- 
port, prepared,  as  it'was  thought,  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  was  submitted,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  such  a  trade  were  clearly  shown,  and  encouragement  held  out 
to  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  enterpnze.  Delegates  were  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  Georgia  and  Florida  were  also  represented.  It  seemed  at  that 
time  that  South- Carolina  was  arousing  from  her  lethargic  slumber,  to  ffrasp  the 
benefits  which  were  pouring  on  the  North,  and  graoually  impoverishing  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  South.    After  results  have  shown  that  her  people  were 
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not  then  fully  awake,  but  that  the  movement  made  by  her  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  was  but  the  momentary  restlessness  of  the  sleeper  to  seize  the  airy 
nothing  evoked  by  the  spell  of  a  capricious  fancy. 

"  The  time  is  now  come  when  it  is  no  longer  a  debateable  question,  whether 
we  of  the  South  should  do  our  carrying  trade  or  not.  The  tide  of  Northern  fa- 
naticism and  hatred  is  sweeping  onward,  and  the  Union  of  our  fathers  has  no 
longer  any  existence.  The  spirit  of  the  a^e  is  fearfully  aggressive,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  will  be  but  a  dim  shadow,  si^ifying 
nothing.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  jfuture  destiny  to  be  commercially  in- 
dependent of  the  North.  The  vast  result  to  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  direct 
trade  can  easily  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  carefully  examined  the 
subject.  Among  the  numerous  advantages  we  might  mention  in  our  commer- 
cial independence,  encouragement  of  home  laborers,  reduction  of  price  of  im- 
ported merchandize,  and  consequently,  increased  gain  to  the  producer,  and  re- 
newed impulse  to  internal  improvements,  whereby  every  portion  of  the  State 
would  be  brought  into  close  and  intimate  connection,  and  facilities  offered  to 
the  transportation  of  produce  at  merely  nominal  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
developement  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  agricultural,  mineral,  <Slc.,  which 
would  necessarily  follow.  We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  people,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature.*' 

10.— STATISTICS  U.  S.COMMBaCB. 

Exhibiting  the  valae  of  certain  articles  imported  dnriug  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1344, 1845,  1846,  1848, 1849  and  1850,  (after  dedaciing  the  re-exporutions)  and  the 
amount  of  duty  which  accrued  in  each  during  the  same  periods  respectively : 

1844.  1845. 

ArtirlM.  Valw.  Dabw.  Vahw.  DatiM. 

Woolens 9,408,279 3,313,495 10,504,423 3,731,014 

Cottons 13,236,830 4,8^0,731 13,360,729 4,908,272 

Hempen  goods 865,427 213,861 801,661 198,642 

Iron,  and  manufact'e  of.. 2,396,760 1,607,113 4,075,142 2,415,003 

Sugar 6,897,245 4,597,093 4,049.708 2,555,075 

Hemp,  unmanuffifcturce.  ..261,913 101,338 140,372 55.122 

Salt 892,112 654,881 883,359 678,069 

Coal 203,681 433,845 187,962 130,221 

Total,  dollar! 34,161.247 15,472,358 34,003,356 14,671,418 

1846.  1848. 

ArtielM.  ValM.  DatiM.  VAlne.  DatiM. 

Woolens 9,935,925 3,480,797 15,061,102 4,196,007 

Cottons 12,857,422 4,865,483 17,205,417 4,166,673 

Hempen  goods 696,888 138,394 606,900 121.380 

Iron,  and  manufact'e  of.. 3,660,581 1,629,581 7,080,473 2,118,141 

Sugar 4,397,239 2,713,866 8,775,220 2,632,567 

Hemp,  tmmanuractured. . .  180,221 82,282 180,335 54,100 

Salt 748,566 509,244 1,027,656 ...205,531 

Coal 336,691 254,149 426,997 128,099 


Total,  dollars 32,813,533 13,653,796 50,344,100 13,022,498 

1849  1850. 

krtMm.  ValM.  DatiM.  V«lac.  DatlM. 

Woolens 13,505,720 3,726,989 16,900,916 4,682,457 

Cottons 15,182,518 3,789,294 19,685,936 4,898,475 

Hempen  goods 460,338 92,067 520,232 104,046 

Iron,  and  manufact'e  of..  9,189,743 2,656,923 16,232,013 4,896,604 

Sngir 7.576,303 2,272,891 6,332,068 1,899,620 

Hemp,  anmairafactared... 478,232 143,470 574,783 172,435 

Salt 1,424,529 284,906 1,227,518 245,504 

Coal 387,370 116.811 361,855 ^....108.557 


Total,  dollars 48,204,750 13,162,751 61,835,321 16,980,698 
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11.— COMMERCE  AND  TONNAGE  U    8.,  1820-1850. 

Tnt«l         Inportoeootam-    Dommtic  prodoM  Forrif(n  in«fcfaiuk         ^  ,^i 
"*••■••  Imn^^         ed,exclu«Teof       exported  exelu-    exported  cxclu-  K.'iiorto.  TooMf*. 

imporv.  specie.  »r«  of  gp^cic      siv*  of  aperie.  "^  ^ 

18SI  :    68.583,724  :    43.696,405  :    43,671,394  :  10,824,429  :   64,974,382  : 1,298,958 

1822  :    83,241,541  *.    68,367,425  .'    49,879,079  :  11,504,270  '.   72,160.281  : 1,324,699 

1823  :    77,579,267  :    51,308,936  *.    47,155,408  121,172,435  :    74.699,030  : 1,336,566 

1824  :    80,549,007  :   53,846,567  '.    50.649,500  :  18,321.605  :   75,986,657  : 1.389,163 

1825  :   9*^,340,075  :    66..195,722  ;    66,944,745  :  23,793,,588  :   99,535,388  ;  1,423,1 12 

1826  :    84,974.477  :    57,652,577  :    52,449.855  :  20,440,934  '.   77,595.322  : 1,334,191 

1827  ;   79,484,063  :    54,901,108  ;    57,878,117  :  16,431,880  ;    82,324,827  ;  1,620,608 

1828  :    89,509,824  ;   66,975,475  :    49,976,632  :  14,044.603  :   72,264,686  : 1,741,392 

1829  :   74,492,527  :   54,741,571  :    55,087,307   ;  12,347,344  :   72,3.'>8,57l  ;  1,269,798 

1830  :   70,876,920  ;    49  575,099  I   58.524,878  :  13,145,857  \   73,849,508  : 1,101,776 

1831  :  103,191,124  :   82,808,110  :    59,218,583  :  13,077,069  :    81,300,583  11,267,847 

1832  :  101,029,266  :  75,327,688  :   61,726,529  ;  19,794,074  ;    87,176.943  : 1,439,450 

1833  :108.118,311   :    83,470,067  ;   69,950.82«  '.  17,577,876  ;   90,140,433  ;  1,606,151 

1834  :  126,521,3.32  ;    86,973.147  ;    80,623,662  :  21.036,553  :  104,336,973  ;  1,758,907 

1835  1149,895,742  :  122,007,974  :  100,4. 59,481  ;  14,756.321   ;  121,693.577  : 1,824.940 

1836  :  189,980,035  ;  158,811,392   :  106,570,492  ;  17,767,762  :  128,663,040  ;  1,882.103 

1837  :  140,989,217  *.  113,310,571   ;   94,280,t?25  ;  17,162,232  :  117,419,376  ;  1.896,686 

1838  :  113,717,404  ;   86,552,.598  ;   95,560,880  *.   9,417.690  :  108,486.616  ;  1,99.5,640 

1839  :  162,092,132  :  145,870,816  1101,625,533  *,  10,626,140  :  121,028,416  '.2,096,380 

1840  :  107,141,519  :    86,250,335  1 111,660.561  :12,008.371  ;  132,085,946  :2,180,774 

1841  :  127,146,177  '.  114,776,309  :  103,636.236  ;   8,181,225  ;  121,851,503  : 2,130,744 

1842  :  100,162,087  *.    87,996,318  :   91,799,242  :   8,078,7.53  ;  104,691,534  '.2,092,391 

1843  :   64.753,799  :   37,294,129  I    77,680,354  :  5,139,335  \    84,346,480  ;  2,158,603 

1844  :  108,4.35,035  ;    96,390,548  !    99..531,774  :  6,214,0.58  ;  111,200,046  '.2.280,095 

1845  :  117,254.564  :  105,599,-541  :    98,455,330  :  7,584,781  :  114,646,606  ;  2,417.002 

1846  :  121,691,797  :  110,048,8.59  .'101,718,042  I  7,865,206  :  113,488,516  ;  2,562.085 

1847  :  146.545,638  ;  116,557,595  :  150,574,844  1  9,160.754  :  152,648,622  : 2,839,046 

1848  :  154,998,928  :  140,651,902  :  130,  03,709  ',  7,986,802  ;  154,032,131  13,154,042 

1849  :  147,857,439  ;  132,565,108  ;  131,710,(  81  ;  8,641,091  ;  145,7r>.%820  ;  3,-134,015 

1850  :  178.136,818  :  184,032,033  : 1.34,900,232  ;  9,475,493  :  151.898,720  13,535,454 

12.— SUGAR  TRADE. 

PRODUCT  OP  8UOAS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Spanish  possessions lbs 67 1 ,866,800 

English  possessions 800,240,142 

French  possessions,  including  beet  sugar 137,333,350 

Holland  possessions 120,000,000 

United  States 200,000,000 

Brazil 260,000,000 

Danish  and  Swedish  possessions 20,000,000 

German  an^  Belgian  possessions,  hicluding  beet  sugar 30,000,000 

Mexico,  Guatamala  and  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Egvpt 

and  China ". 182,300,538 

Total  pounds  produced .2,121,740,830 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

PopnUtiMi.  Lbfl.  to  eaah  petMo.  Poanda. 

Spain,  and  its  possessions 17,830.172 12 213,962,064 

England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.. ...28,944,843 21 607,841,703 

English  possessions  in  America,  including 

the  AnliUcs 2,371,763 12 28,461,156 

Germany 38,715.600 5 193,578,000 

Holland,  and  its  possessions 7,294,.318 15 109,414,770 

Prance,  and  its  possessions 36,000,000 8 288, 000,000 

Belgium 4,242,600 9 38,183,400 

United  States 20,000,000 18 360,000,000 

Mexico  and  Guatamala 9,000,000 6 54,000,000 

Brazil 5,000,000 16 80,000,000 

The  rest  of  South  America 9,273,640 6 5.5,641,840 

Portugal,  and  its  possessions 5,1 62,000 4 20,648,000 

Italy 22,5^7,4.59 9 45.154,918 

Bwiizerland 2,188.009 2 4,376,018 

Denmark,  and  possessions 2,232,965 6 13.397,790 

Sweden  and  Norway 4.304.599 3 12,913,797 

Russia 62,500,000 1| 93.750,000 

Turkey  and  Egypt 20,000,000 1 20.000.000 

China 227,000,000 3i« 42,562,500 

The  rest  of  the  world 44,166,976 18« 1,380,218 

Population  of  the  world  of  those  who  con-  — — ^-^^  . 

some  sugar 707,279,600  , 3,421,740,830 
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13.— AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADB. 

The  London  Anti-slavery  Reporter  publishes  copious  extracts  from  recent 
Parliamentary  documents  relating  to  tne  African  Slave-Trade,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  traffic,  after  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  put  it  down 
by  force,  has  suffered  little  abatement. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Slave-Trade  Committee,  the  average  numbers 
of  slaves,  (with  the  per  cent,  amount  of  loss,)  exported  from  AMca  to  America, 
were  as  follows,  in  the  periods  designated  : 

DatM.  ABnaal  aTmnge  nmnbar  exported.  ATemgs  MMAUiM  dwing  th*  Toyagt. 

Per  Ceot.  Amount. 

1798  to  1805 85,000 14 12,000 

1805  to  1810 e-^OOO 14 12,000 

1810  to  1815 93,000 14 13,000 

1815  to  1817 106,000 25 26,600 

1817  to  1819 106,000 25 26,600 

1819  to  1825 103,000 25 25,800 

1825  to  1830 125,000 25 31,000 

1830  to  1835 78,500 25 19,600 

1835  to  1840 135,810 25 33,900 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  (with  the  loss)  exported  from 
Africa  to  America,  every  year  since  1840 : 

Years.  Nambers.  Lots. 

Per  Ceot.  AnoonL 

1840 64,114 25 16,068 

1841 43,097 25 11,274 

1842 28,400 25 7,100 

1843 55,062 25 13,765 

1844 54,102 25 •. ..13,525 

1845 36,758 25 9,189 

1846 76,117 25 19,029 

1847 84,356 25 21,089 

So  it  appears  that  the  slave-trade  was  as  actively  carried  on  in  1847,  as  from 
1798  to  1810 — while  the  casualties  or  loss  attending  the  traffic  had  increased 
from  14  per  cent,  to  25,  showing  that  while  the  vigorous  means  used  to  suppress 
the  traffic  had  failed  of  this  end,  they  had  aggravated  its  horrors. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  mart.  The  total  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Bra- 
zil, from  1840  to  1847,  inclusive,  was,  249.800  ;  the  importation  into  the  Spanish 
colonies,  for  the  same  period,  was,  52,027.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Westwood,  acting  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  there  were  in  1847,  departures  from 
that  port  of  slavers — 11  under  the  Brazilian  fla?,  6  under  the  Portuguese,  15  un- 
der the  American,  5  under  the  French,  8  under  the  Hamburgese — in  all,  40 ; 
arrivals — 4  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  4  under  the  Portuguese,  15  under  the 
American,  4  under  the  French,  1  under  the  Swedish,  3  under  the  Hamburgese 
— in  all,  31.  It  is  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  American  flag  that  the  pirates  are 
enabled  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruizers. 

14.— COTTON  FROM  1825  TO  1850. 

BY  PROF.  MC*0AT,  OlOROIA.* 

Instead  of  our  annual  review  of  the  cotton  trade  for  a  single  year,  we  propose 
to  extend  our  examinations  back  to  a  longer  period.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
collected  in  our  statistical  tables,  the  production,  consumption-stocks,  and  prices 
of  cotton  for  each  year  from  1840  to  1850,  and  for  the  more  important  particu- 
lars of  the  trade,  we  have  gone  back  as  far  as  1825.  This  period  of  twenty-five 
years  we  have  divided  into  intervals  of  five  yeirs,  and  given  the  average  for 
each,  noting  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  for  each  country  separately.  By 
taking  average  results,  we  get  clear  of  the  fluctuations  arising  from  short  crops 

*  The  reader  will  find  oar  previous  cotton  tables  for  many  years  back,  very  complete  in 
our  published  volumes. — ^Ed. 
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mnd  other  disturbing  causes,  and  are  able  to  observe  the  general  progress  free 
from  those  temporary  Yariations  which  prevent  us  judging  accurately  the  real 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  In  this  revievtr  we  shall  see  a  very  prominent 
place  assigned  to  our  country.  The  United  States  is  now  not  only  the  largest 
producer,  but  the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  ;  our  production  has  advanced  with 
such  rapid  strides,  that  we  have  distanced  all  competitors ;  the  cotton  goods 
worn  by  our  people  exceed  now  the  amount  used  by  Great  Britain,  and  all  her 
dependencies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  demands  of  our  manu- 
factories have  increased,  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

SUPPLY. 

In  the  table  of  supplies  (table  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article,)  we  may  observe 
that  while  other  countries  have  been  nearly  stationary,  our  production  has  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity.  In  twenty  years  our  average  crop  has  increased 
from  848,000  bales  to  2,361,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  fold.  If  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  1826  to  I860,  be  divided  into  five  equal  intervals,  the  in- 
crease for  each  will  be  found  to  be  27,  37,  38,  and  16  per  cent.  In  the  same 
time,  the  production  of  all  other  countries  has  only  risen  from  383,000  to 
440,000  bales,  having  absolutely  declined  in  the  last  five  years  over  16  per  cent. 
In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  constituted  68  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ;  in  the  second,  74 ;  in  the  third,  77  ;  in  the  fourth,  80 ;  and 
in  the  fifth,  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  our  bags  have  increased  very  much 
in  weight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of  other  countries,  our  advance 
has  been  still  greater,  and  our  rank  still  higher,  than  these  figures  indicate. 

If  the  table  of  consumption,  (table  II.,)  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that  our 
progress  is  none  the  less  rapid  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  In  the 
same  twenty  years,  the  deliveries  to  our  manufactories  have  advanced  326  per 
cent.,  viz.  :  from  127,000  bales  to  639,000  ;  while  in  the  same  time  the  advance 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  only  126  per  cent.  viz.  :  from  653,000  bales  to 
1,472,000.  In  each  one  of  these  periods,  our  rate  of  progress  has  been  more 
than  twice  as  rapid  as  hers  ;  and  though  the  absolute  amount  of  our  consump- 
tion is  yet  far  below  that  consumed  by  the  English  manufacturers,  yet  in  the 
last  five  years  our  increase  has  been  176,000  bales,  while  theirs  has  been  only 
180,000.  At  present  our  consumption  is  37  per  cent,  of  the  English,  while 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  only  19  per  cent. 

France,  during  all  this  period,  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Twenty  years 
ago  her  consumption  was  267,000 — ^now  it  is  only  363,000.  In  the  last  five 
years  she  has  gone  backwards,  the  decline  having  amounted  to  68,000  bales. 
From  1826  to  1830  the  deliveries  to  her  manufactories  were  double  those  of  the 
United  States,  now  they  are  33  per  cent,  less  than  ours.  Her  rank,  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  and  with  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe,  has  also 
declined. 

In  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland.  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  increase  has  been 
nearly  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last  five  years  their  advance, 
(table  III.,)  has  been  46  per  cent.,  ours  49  per  cent.  Their  rank  in  the  cotton 
consuming  countries  is  ^et  low,  but  their  rapid  progress  will  soon  bring  them 
to  a  more  unportant  position.  At  present  their  consumption  is  34  per  cent,  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  taken  together,  will 
equal  her. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  comparative  rank  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  was  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  11,  66, 
22,  and  12 ;  in  the  last  five  years,  the  per  centage  of  each  has  been  19,  61,  13, 
and  17.  If  France  be  left  out  of  the  comparison,  the  rank  of  each  twenty  years 
ago,  was  as  13,  70,  and  17 ;  now  it  is  as  21,  69,  and  20. 

Although  Great  Britain  requires  for  her  manufactories  more  than  half  of  all 
the  cotton  worked  up  in  Europe  and  America,  the  amount  actually  used  by  her 
people,  including  all  that  is  exported  to  India,  British  America,  Australia,  and 
all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  is  less  than  the  amount  used  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
the  present  year,  although  it  exhibits  an  apparent  decline  in  our  home  con- 
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•unip^ion,  forme  no  exception  to  this  result.  The  enlarged  imports  of  cotton 
goods  imported  into  our  sea-ports,  compensate  in  part  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
wants  of  our  factories. 

If  we  compare  the  progress  in  the  demand  and  snppl  j,  it  will  he  seen  that 
during  the  last  five  years  the  consumption  has  increased  much  faster  than  the 
production — the  one  having  advanced  19  per  cent.,  and  the  other  only  9.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  decline  in  the  stocks,  but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  consider  the  average  production  and  consumption  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
average  amount  taken  by  the  manufacturers  from  1840  to  1845,  wss  2,414,000 
bales,  and  from  1845  to  1850,  2,869,000  bales,  showing  an  increase  of  455,000 
bales  ;  while  the  supply  advanced  from  2,561,000  bales  to  2,791,000,  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  230,000  bales.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  last  period  em- 
braces the  year  1847,  when  from  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  the  consumption 
declined  over  600,000  bales,  and  the  years  1845  and  1849,  when  the  American 
crop  so  far  exceeded  its  usual  average,  this  result  will  be  more  striking  and  im- 
portant. The  table  of  stocks,  (table  IV.,)  confirms  and  establishes  this  same 
result.  At  the  end  of  1844,  the  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  was  1,101,000  bales ; 
at  the  end  of  1849,  it  was  only  646,000  bales. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  increase  in  the  supply  during  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  slower  than  the  natural  increase  of  laborers.  The  advance  in 
the  one  has  been  only  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  12  or  13.  As  many  new 
hands  have  been  brought  to  the  Southern  States  during  this  period,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  cotton  growing  States  has  been  still  greater 
than  12  or  13  per  cent.  This  excess  has  occurred  at  no  former  period.  From 
1825  to  1850  the  increments  for  each  period  of  five  years,  have  been  18,  32,  83, 
and  9  per  cent. — always  above  the  increments  of  population,  except  in  the  last 
interval.  It  follows  from  this  that  labor  and  capital  have  found  other  modes  of 
employment  more  attractive  and  profitable  than  the  raising  of  cotton.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  has  been  to  some  extent  true  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
been  more  evident  and  striking  in  India  and  Brazil.  In  these  countries,  the 
crop  has  declined  16  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  From  Brazil  it  has  de- 
clined regularly  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  recent  advance  in  coffee  will 
tend  to  divert  still  more  labor  from  the  production  of  cotton.  The  abolition  of 
the  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  East  India  cotton  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
very  low  prices  which  have  recently  prevailed,  have  not  only  stopped  any  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  Surat  and  Madras,  but  turned  the  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  advance  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1845,  was  10,  80,  and  60 
per  cent,  in  each  interval  of  five  years,  but  from  1845  to  1850,  the  decline  has 
been  24  per  cent. 

It  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  this,  that  the  prices  of  the  last  five  years  have 
not  afforded  sufincient  encouragement  to  production,  and  that  the  planters  may 
now  look  for  a  permanent  improvement  in  prices.  The  table  of  prices,  (table 
y.,)  shows  that  for  the  last  five  years,  the  average  price  at  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States,  has'  been  seven  cents  and  three  mills,  and  it  may  be  expected  with 
confidence  that  they  will  not  rule  so  low  hereafter — that  the  average  rates  will 
not  merely  experience  a  temporary  rise,  as  if  caused  by  the  short  crop  and  the 
small  stocks  of  the  present  year,  but  a  permanent  and  continued  advance. 

The  table  of  stocks,  (table  IV.,)  represents  the  amounts  on  hand  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Europe  continually  increasing  from  1840  to  1845,  while  during  the  four 
years  ending  in  1849,  they  have  been  nearly  stationary.  Comparing  them  with 
the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  as  is  done  in  the  column  which  contains  the 
number  of  weeks  that  the  stocks  would  supply  the  consumption  of  the  factories, 
the  supply  was  a  trifle  lower  at  the  close  of  1849,  after  the  receipt  of  the  largest 
crop  ever  brought  to  market,  than  it  had  been  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
number  of  bales  was  a  little  greater  than  at  the  close  of  1848,  but  the  time  this 
stock  would^supply  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers  was  a  little  less. 

Alter  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  trade  in  cotton  for  the  last  ten  years,  if 
we  remember  that  the  production  of  1850  has  been  much  below  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  next  year's  crop  are  but  little 
better,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  advance  in  cotton  is  founded  on  no  specu- 
lative basis,  but  on  the  unchangeable  laws  of  supply  and  demand.    Two  short 
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terops  are  succeeding  each  other,  while  the  stocks  on  hand  are  very  much  re- 
duced. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  everything  is  favorable  to  a  large  con- 
sumption. Peace  everywhere  prevails,  except  in  the  unimportant  Duchies  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Money  is  abundant,  and  the  currency  everywhere  undis- 
turbed. Food  is  very  cheap.  Thepresent  harvest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
last,  is  much  above  the  average.  Thus,  while  stocks  are  low,  and  the  supply 
small,  the  demand  is  large.  Prices,  therefore,  must  maintain  a  hig^h  level,  un- 
less commotions  in  France,  or  some  unforeseen  event  of  commanding  import- 
ance, interfere  with  the  regular  operations  of  commerce. 

In  considering  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  coming  year,  we  must,  there- 
fore, base  all  our  estimates  on  high  prices.  The  receipts  horn  India  and  Brazil, 
and  the  consumption  in  Europe  and  America,  will  all  be  affected  by  this  fact. 
If  the  advance  were  slight,  it  would  not  experience  any  sensible  check,  but  when 
the  price  has  risen  to  its  present  rate,  (13^  cents,  for  middling  fair,  Savannah, 
October  23d,)  an  advance  of  86  percent,  over  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  amount  purchased,  even  in  our  country,  may  be  expected  to  decline. 

PROSPECT  FOB    1851. 

The  supply  for  1851  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1850,  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  India  and  Brazil.  The  past  season  here  has  been  un- 
favorable for  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  its  disasters,  especially  in  the  west,  have 
not  been  as  severe  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  South-Carolina  and  Georgia 
there  will  be  a  decided  decline.  The  Tate  cold  spring,  and  the  long  drought  in 
June  and  July,  left  the  plant  small  and  the  bolls  few  and  scattering.  The  severe 
storm  on  the  24th  of  August  blew  out  on  the  ground  much  open  cotton,  and 
prostrated  and  twisted  the  stalks  so  much,  that  there  has  been  no  late  crop  of 
forms  to  mature  in  October.  September  was  a  beautiful  season  for  gathenng, 
and  so  was  much  of  October.  There  are  some  plantations  where  the  crop  is 
very  fine.  The  hot  summer  favored  a  rapid  growth,  and  repaired  in  part  the  in- 
Jury  done  by  a  late  spring.  The  general  drought  was,  at  some  places,  relieved 
by  local  showers,  which  brought  out  some  superior  crops.  The  amount  of  land 
planted  was  greater  than  ever.  The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will 
also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  cause  a  falling  off  of  100,000  bales  might  be 
anticipated.  With  this  the  deficiency  will  not  probably  exceed  70,oi()0  or 
80,000,  and  the  receipts  of  these  two  ports  may  be  expected  to  reach  650,000 
bales.  From  Alabama  the  reports  have  not  been  so  disastrous.  The  spring 
was  late,  and  the  stand  poor,  but  the  dry  summer  prevented  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  which  had  done  so  much  damage  th^  preceding  year.  The  nver  floods 
had  also  done  harm  last  season,  and  these  they  have  escaped.  The  prairie 
lands  have  not  suffered  so  much  with  rust  as  before.  On  the  Tombigbee  and 
also  on  the  Black  Warrior,  the  prospects  of  the  planters  are  very  much  above 
those  of  last  year.  On  the  Alabama,  the  promise  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Still  the  disasters  have  been  severe,  and  the  crop  will  be  below  an  average.  An 
increase  of  90,000  or  100,000  bales  in  the  receipts  at  Mobile,  including  the 
Montgomeiy  shipments  to  New-Orleans,  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 
From  Florida  a  slight  increase  may  be  looked  for.  The  amount  of  land  planted 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  drought  has  not  been  as  general  as  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  cotton  region.  At  New-Orleans  and  in  Texas  a  gain 
may  be  looked  for.  The  failure  last  year  was  so  ereat,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  expect  a  like  deficiency  again.  From  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mississippi,  the  reports  have  been  better  than  last  year.  The 
early  frost  of  October  6th  injured  not  a  little  of  the  cotton  as  far  north  as  Mem- 
phis, but  in  general  even  in  Tennessee  the  plant  remained  green  and  flourish- 
ing, till  the  general  frost  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  production  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Alabama  will  fall  below  that  of  last  year,  and  a  portion  of  this 
will  not  reach  New-Orleans.  The  crop  was  everywhere  backward,  but  the  hot, 
dry  summer  helped  to  repair  this  damage,  and  by  keeping  off  the  caterpillar  and 
boll  worm,  permitted  the  forms  to  mature.  The  severe  storms  that  did  so  much 
harm  in  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  States,  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  west.  The 
14  VOL.  n. 
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•Mson  for  ffathering  has  been  Tery  fine,  and  the  time  of  frost  late  enough  Ur 
mature  nearly  every  boll  that  could  make  cotton.  The  average  receipts  at  New- 
Orleans  for  four  years  past  have  been  943,000  bales,  and  this  period  includes 
two  short  and  two  fiill  crops.  For  the  present  year  I  would  estimate  them  at 
660,000  bales.  Combining  these  estimates,  the  whole  supply  from  the  United 
SUtes  will  amount  to  2,200,000  bales,  (see  table  VI.,)  which  is  about  100,000  in 
advance  of  the  last  crop,  but  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years. 

The  receipts  from  India  have  increased  very  much  during  the  present  year 
onder  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  and  they  are  destined  to  advance  still  more 
for  the  coming  season.  The  purchases  now  making  in  Bombay  for  the  English 
market  are  reported  to  be  large,  and  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  at  the 
■ea-ports,  the  current  will  turn  still  more  strongly  towards  England.  Not  only 
is  their  production  enlarged  by  high  prices  in  Europe,  but  a  larger  portion  of  the 
crop  is  diverted  from  China,  and  from  domestic  use  for  the  western  market. 
The  average  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
211,000  bales,  but  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  they  haye  reached 
128,000  bales  for  Liverpool  alone,  and  for  the  whole  year,  for  all  the  ports,  they 
will  probably  reach  300,000  bales.  For  1851  not  less  than  325,000  bales  may 
he  anticipated.  This  is  higher,  much  higher,  than  any  former  year.  The  year 
1841  was  the  largest  before  1850,  and  then  the  amount  was  275,000  bales.  The 
high  prices  that  are  now  prevailing,  and  that  are  likely  to  prevail  for  the  present 
season,  authorize  us  to  expect  an  increase  even  over  the  present  year.  (Table 
VII.) 

From  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  an  advance  over  the  usual  average  may 
ftbo  be  looked  for.  The  average  imports  into  England  from  1845  to  1849  were 
176,000  bales,  but  for  the  present  year  the  amount  will  exceed  260,000  bales, 
and  for  1861  will  be  still  larger.  (Table  YIII.)  If  we  estimate  them  at 
276,000,  the  whole  supply  from  all  these  sources,  (table  IX.,)  will  reach 
2,800,000  bales. 

In  reference  to  the  consumption,  we  may  remark,  that  the  purchases  for  our 
heme  manufactories  have  declined  during  the  present  year  over  30,000  bales. 
The  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  Tow  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  the 
immense  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  from  England  have  caused  this  retrograde 
movement.  In  1849  there  was  a  falling  off  of  14,000  bales,  so  that  our  con- 
sumption is  now  44,000  bales  below  that  of  1848.  Doubtless  the  stocks  in  the 
handi  of  the  manufacturers  are  veir  small,  and  a  slight  advance  in  goods  would 
set  all  the  mills  at  work  again.  The  universal  prosperity  of  the  country  forbids 
us  to  expect  the  extension,  or  even  the  continuance  of  this  depression.  For  1851 
I  would  estimate  the  demand  at  600^000  bales,  which  is  11,000  above  the  con- 
sumption of  the  present  year,  (table  X.,)  and  13,000  below  the  average  of  the 
last  three. 

In  Great  Britain  the  falling  off  in  the  purchases  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  very  slight,  (table  XI., ^  and  as  the  reported  purchases  last  year  were 
80,000  or  90,000  bdes  above  the  actual  deliveries  to  the  manufacturers,  the  real 
deficiency  is  less  than  the  apparent.  For  the  present  year  the  consumption  in 
(heat  Britain  will  not  be  below  1,500,000  bales  against  1,588,000  in  1849,  and 
1,491,000  in  1848.  Everything  has  been  favorable  to  a  large  consumption  ex- 
cept the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Money  has  been  abundant — food  of  all 
kinds  cheap— and  labor  well  rewarded.  These  elements  of  prosperity  have  not 
been  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  therefore,  her  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  unprecedently  large.  The  home  and  foreign  demand  being  both  good,  the 
fitctories  have  run  full  time  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  cotton.  This  never  oc- 
ourred  before,  and  cannot  be  expected  again  with  any  considerable  confidence. 
At  every  former  period  an  advance  in  the  raw  material  has  checked  the  de 
mands  of  the  fiu;tories,  and  lessened  the  purch^es  of  the  consumers.  For  the 
Mn)ing  year  everything  is  fully  as  favorable  as  the  last  ;  and  if  ihese  favorable 
tendencies  have  counteracted  the  tendency  of  hieh  prices  in  the  raw  material, 
it  will  be  proper  to  expect  the  same  for  1851  as  lor  1850.  We  mav,  therefore, 
set  down  1,500,000  bales  as  the  probable  English  consumption  for  the  next 
year. 
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In  France  there  has  been  a  decided  decline,  (table  XII.  J  in  the  deliverieB  to 
%he  manufacturera.  Our  exports  have  fallen  from  368,000  bales  to  990,000»  apd 
the  stocks  on  hand  on  the  Ist  of  October  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last 
Vear.  The  purchases  at  Havre  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year, 
have  been  249,000  bales,  against  290,000  in  1849.  From  these  figures  we  cannot 
estimate  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  present  year  higher  than 
800,000  bales,  against  351,000  for  1849.  No  advance  on  this  can  be  expected 
for  the  next  year,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  anticipate  any  appreciable  decline. 

For  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  have  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
present  year  194,000  bales,  and  the  exports  from  Liverpool  up  to  October  11th, 
193,000  bales.  The  whole  English  exports  of  1849  were  254,000  bales,  and  as 
their  amount  on  October  12th  was  21,000  more  this  year  than  last,  the  whole 
exports  for  the  year  from  all  the  ports  will  probably  reach  275,000  bales,  making 
the  total  supply  from  these  two  countries  of  460,000  bales.  As  the  stocks  on 
hand  on  the  continent  last  year  were  very  low,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them 
much  lower.  The^  are  now,  however,  at  several  ports  lower  than  last  year,  so 
that  the  consumption  will  probably  exceed  469,000  bales .  As  this  is  a  decline 
of  over  100,000  bales  from  1849,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  low  a  limit  can 
be  reached  for  the  year  1851.  Heretofore  their  progress  has  been  forward  and 
rapid,  and  were  it  not  for  high  prices  this  would  continue.  If  we  estimate  their 
wants  for  1851  at  500,000  bales,  we  have  the  total  consumption,  (table  XIII.,) 
at  2,800,000  bales — the  same  as  the  supply.  As  the  stocks  are  now  much  lower 
than  last  year,  (table  XIV.,)  and  as  they  were  then  very  low,  they  will  bear  no 
farther  reduction  without  a  material  advance  in  prices.  On  the  contrary,  any 
decline  in  price  would  immediately  permit  the  consumption  to  expand,  not  only 
in  France  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but  even  in  England.  We  may  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  present  high  range  of  prices  will  be  maintamed. 

The  review  that  has  been  taken  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  shows  that  the 
present  advance  in  cotton  is  the  result  of  no  speculative  movement,  but  that  it 
IS  based  on  the  immutable  laws  of  trade.  The  long  prevalence  of  low  prices  has 
stimulated  consumption  and  diminished  production,  until  the  stocks  on  hand 
have  fallen  to  an  extremely  low  limit.  Exactly  at  this  point  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son has  lessened  the  crop,  and  an  abundant  harvest  and  every  other  element  of 
general  prosperity,  has  encouraged  the  demand.  We  congratulate  the  planters 
on  the  handsome  returns  they  are  receiving  for  their  crops,  and  we  may  extend 
our  congratulations  to  the  whole  country,  for  what  benefits  them  is  a  benefit  to  all. 

TABLE  I. 

SUPPLY  or  COTTON — IV   TH0U8A1«»  BALES. 

h  n  i   u  h  u 


-o  •     i^    i^    |H      ^ 

•go         4IqJ       ^S       Zm         yt 


^^     I?    ?      -S     H    §?    I«     - 


S.  S.S       I 


•■5  5o        •as         ^2  ^S        ^S        -s-o  "3 

1840 2,178n. .. .50. . ..2,228. ...216h....l46b.-. .111. -..473c. ...2,701 

1841 l,635n. . ..55.. ..1,690... -275a. ...I66a.... 128.. ..569c 2,259 

1842 l,684n 55 1,739 255h l24h 166 545c 2,284 

1843 3,379n.. ..60... .2,439. ...182h....l65h.... 176. ...523c. ...9,962 

1844 2,030n 60 2,090 234a l97h 80 511c 2,601 

1845 ♦... 2.395n. .. .65. .. .2,460. ...155h....201h.... 105. ...461c. ...2,921 

1846 2,101n 70 2,171 95b l55a 69 3l9c 2,490 

1847 l,779n... .80. ...1,859. ...224a.. ..135a. ...122. ...481c. ...2,340 

1848 2,348n 90 2,438 228b 137h 36....40lc 2,839 

1849 2,729n...l00 2.829 182h 24Sh 111 638c. .,-3,367 

Ave.  from  1825  to  1830.  .838n 10 848 73h 2llb 99 383 1,231 

"        1830to'35..1,055n 20 1,075 81h l86h 108 375 1,460 

«•         1835toM0..1,440n 35 1,475 144h 196h 104 444 1,919 

••    1840  to'45..1,981n... .56. ...2,037. ...232a. ...160a. ...132. ...524c.-. .2,561 

•«    1845to'50..2,270n 81 2,351 177a I75a 88 440c 2,791 

lac.  p. ct in 20  years...  171 177. ...142 17 15 117 

«•  15  years.  ..115 119. ...118 8 17. 99 

"  10  years. ...58 59 23 11 1— ^ 45 

••  Syears....  ^5 15 24 9 — 16 
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TABLE  IL 
•ONsuMpnoii  or  vnitbd  statbs,  orkat  britaiNi  pbancb,  Am>  or  bvrops  Airir 

AMBRIOA — IN  THOUSAND  BALIS. 

•S 


^ 


11    5     I 

1      3 


5  o 

6  H  ^ 

tB40 295n 345 1,271a.. 

1841 297n 352 1,158a.. 

1842 268n 323 1,207a.. 

1843 325n 385 1,385a.. 

1844 347n... .407. ...1,438a.. 

1845 389n.... 454. ...1,574a.. 

184« 423n 493 1,574a... 

1847 428n... .508. ...1,131a.. 

1848 532n.--.622 1,491a.. 

1849 '. 518n 618 1,588a-. 

Average  froin  1825  to  1830..  117n 127 6.Wh.. 

*♦         **       1830tol835..175n 195 876h.- 

"      1835  to  1840.. 240n 275 l,069h.. 

**        ••      1840  to  1845.. 307n 363 1,292a.. 

«        "      1845  to  1850.. 458n 539 1,472a.. 

Increase  per  ct.  in  20  years..  290 325 125.. 

••        "        "    15  years.. 161 176 68.. 

•*        "        "     10yearB...91 96 38.- 

'*        •*      5year8...50 49 14.- 


TABLB  m. 

CONSUMPTION     OP   EUROPE   AND    AMERICA,    OMITTING    ENGLAND,    PRANCB,    AND  THE 
UNITED     STATES IN   THOUSAND    BALES. 

'Exportufrom      Exporte  from    Direct  imports       Stock.         Stock,  Decern- Consump* 
United  State*.       O.Britaiu.         from  Egypt    January  1.         berSl.  tion. 

1840 182m 123a 49 72 112 314 

1841 106m 116a 74 112 88 320 

1842 132m 138a. 88 88 108 338 

1843 I94m 119a 118 108 145 394 

1844 144m , 141a. 23 145 126 237 

1845 285m 122a. 37 126 99 471 

1846 205m 194a. 26 99 26 498 

1847 169m 215a 81 26 87 404 

1848 255n 192a 9 87 58 485 

1849 322n 254a 63 58 38 659 

Average  from  1840  to  1845 338 

"       1845tol850 i 495 

JncTMse  per  cent,  in  five  years 46 

TABLE  IV. 

STOCKS,    31  ST  OP   DECEMBER ^IN   THOUSAND   BALES. 

§p  a  «       !• 

-I  ill 

I"  I  S  8 

1840 366g 464g 18 80d 97d 112 673 17 

1841 430g 538g 24 90d 135d 88 761 21 

1843 457g 561g 24.... .109a 138d 108 807 21 

1843 654g 786g.. 29 lOla 125d 145 l,b56 25 

1844 745a 897a 32 53a 78d 126 1,101 26 

1845 885g 1,057a 35 52a 65a 99 1,221 26 

1646 439g 547a 18 25a 47a 26 620 13 

J847 364g 451a 16 43a 53a 87 591 17 

1848 393h 498a 17 20a 31a 58 587 13 

\$4» 468h 559a 18 38a 49a 38 646......19 


i 


I 
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TABLE  V. 

AMOUNT,   TALtrS,   AND  PBICI8   OP   AHIBICAN  COTTON. 


1840 744r 64r 8.6 891 77 6h 

1841 530r 54r 10.2 684 70 6ih 

1842 577r 48r 8.1 704 58 Sfh 

1843 eWr 49r 6.0 988 59 4ih 

1844 664r 54r 8.1 857 69 4{h 

1845 873r 52r 6.0 1,009 61 42h 

1846 548r 43r 7.9 901 71 4{h 

1847 527r 53r 10.1 771 78 6|h 

1848 8l4r 62r 7.6 1,011 77 4|h 

!849 l,027r 66r 6.5 1,174 76 5ih 

Ave.iroml825to'30.,.2l9r 28r 12.8 288 37 7lh 

*'    1830  to '35... 31 2r 34r 10.9 387 42 7ih 

1835  10  40... 446r 64r. 14.4 560 81 sJh 

**         1840to'45...666r ,..54r 8.1 825 67 51h 

1845  to  50...754r 55r 7.3 .'-..972 71 5|k 

TABLE  VL 

UNITBD   STATES   CROP. 


-Receipta.  n  Estimat*. 


1848.  1849.  1850.  1851., 

Texas bales 40,000 39,000 31,000 50,000 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 782,000 850,000 

Mobile 436,000 519,000 351,000 440,000 

Florida 154,000 200,000 181,000 190,000 

Georgia 255,000 391,000 344,000 300,000 

South  Carolina 262,000 458,000 384,000 350,000 

Other  places 10,000 28,000 24,000 20,000 


Total 2,348,000 2,729,000 2,097,000.^.-2,200,000 

TABLE  VIL 

BNOUSH  IMPORTS  PROM   THE   BAST  INDIES. 

Imports.  Remarks. 

1835  to  1840,  average bales 144,000 High  prices. 

1840  to  1845,      "        232,000 Chmesewar. 

1845  to  1850,      "        177,000 Peace  and  low  prices. 

1848,  October  6,  Liverpool 93,000 Moderate  prices. 

1849,  October  5,        *•  69,000 , Low  prices. 

1850,  October  4,       "  128000 High  prices. 

1848,  whole  year 228,000 Mcxlerate  prices. 

1849,  "         182,000 LowpriceP. 

1850,  estimate  for  whole  year 300,000 High  prices. 

1851,  "  «  325,000 High  prices. 

TABLE  VIIL 

BNOLISB   IMPORTS  PROM  BRAZIL.  BOTPT,  ETC. 

About  the  lit       Whole  year  for  About  the  1st    Whole  year 

Tear.  October.  Great  Britain.  Year,  October.  for  Great 

LiverpooL  Liverpool,  Britain. 

1846 bales..  121,000 155,000 1849 bales..  178,000 245,000 

1847 75,000 135,000 1850 203,000 260,000 

1848 94,000 137,000 1851 875,000 
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TABLE  IX. 

SUPPLY  OP  OOTTON. 

1849.  1850.  1851. 

Crop  of  the  United  States bales.. 2,729,000 2,097,000 2,200,000 

Saglisb  importt  from  East  Indies 182,000 300,000 325,000 

tnflishimporu  from  other  places 245,000 270,000 275,000 

Total  from  these  sources 3,156,000 2,667,000 2,800,000 

TABLE  X. 

UNITED   STATES   CONSUMPTION. 

Amount  eon>  Average  for  three    Increase  per  cent.    Inereaseper 

sumed.  years.  per  annum.       ct.  for  3  yrs. 

1846 423,000 386,000 9.0 23 

1847 4 428,000 413,000 7.0 32 

1848 532,000 461,000 11.5 30 

1849 518,000 493,000 7.0 20 

1850 488,000 515,000 4.0 34 

TABLE  XI. 

DELITBRIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  UTEBPOOL. 

1849.  Cosnmptioa  1850.  CJonsnmptioa 

each  week.  each  week. 

MsrehS bales..... 324,000 36,000 227,000 25,222 

April  12 433,000 30,929 338,000 24,143 

MtjlO 562,000 31,222 501,000 27,833 

Jnne21 748,000 31,167 672,000 28,000 

Jnly6 835,000 30,926 742.000 28,222 

August  9 1,037,000 32,206 907,000 28,942 

8eptember6 1,141,000 31,694 981,000 28,02^ 

October  4 1,220,000 30,500 1,086,000 27,150 

October  11 1,287,000 31,390 1,116,000 27,21» 

TABLE  XIL 

DELITERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  BAVRE. 

1840.  CoDiomption  1850.  Consumption 

each  month.  each  month 

Mayl bales.  ...120,1 41 30,035 104,728 26  18« 

Jolyl 193,971 32,328 167,653 27,942 

August  1 243,040 34,720 200,650 28,664 

September  1 279,541 37,442 232,190 29,024 

October  1 290,585 36.328 249,707 27,523 

TABLE  XIIL 
CONSUMPTION.  1840.  I860.  1851. 

Great  Britain,  uf  all  kinds bales...  1,588,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 

France,  of  American  cotton 351,000 300,000 300,000 

The  rest  of  continent 596,000 470,000 500,000 


Total 2.535.000 2,270,000 2,300,000 

TABLE  XrV. 

STOCKS  AT  RECENT  DATES.        1849.  1850. 

LiTerpool,  October  12 bales 582,000 482,000 

HsTre,  October  9 46,000 46,000 

United  Slates,  September  1 155,000 168,000 

Hamburg.  October  1 5,000 2,000 


Total 788,000 698,000 

fn]  New- York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List  \h]  Circular  of  George  Holt  and  Com* 
pany.  fal  Average  of  several  authorities,  {b]  Circular  of  Daniel  Buchanan  and  Com- 
pany, [cl  Circular  of  Collman  and  Slollerfoht.  [ml  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  frj 
Report  of  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury,  [g]  Bums'  Commercial  Glance,  [dl  Circular 
of  ifeisrs.  Todd,  Jackson  and  Company.  —Minus,  after  any  number,  signifies  aecreaae.# 

^  The  above  paper  was  prepared  by  Prof.  M'Kajf,  of  Georgia*  for  the  pages  of  Hunt's 
iCagaxfaie,  and  is  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  reirain  the  exercise  of  the  Editor's  privi- 
lege of  extracting. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

l^mON  CHESTS. 
SatannaHi  Geo. — A  manufactory  of  Iron  Chksts  has  been  established  in  this 
«ity  by  David  Moras,  who  has  just  completed  one  for  Messrs.  Einstein  and 
Eckman.  This  chest  is  4  feet  6  inches  high,  9*  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  d^ep.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  riveted  in  the  most  perfeol 
manner,  and  all  the  work,  including  a  complicated  and  very  valuable  lock,  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Mtras. 

2.— SHOE  FACTORY. 

Chavlbston,  S.  C. — Carew  and  Hopkins  have  established  a  shoe  and  leather 
&ctory  oh  an  extensive  scale,  and  are  supplying  the  planters  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  always  believed  this  would  prove  a  profitable  industry  at  the  South* 
And  it  has  proved  so  wherever  attempted,  and  particularly,  we  learn,  at  Atalanta, 
Creo.  Will  some  one  give  us  the  statistics  \  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
may  be  thus  retained  at  home. 

8.-80UTH  CAEOLTNA  INSTITUTB. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected  over  the  South  Carolina  Instituti 
for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  &c.,  for  the  ensuing 
year : — ^Wm.  M.  Lawton,  President ;  Wm.  Kirkwood,  Wm.  Bell,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  W.  G.  DeSaussure,  Secretary ;  L.  A.  Edmondston,  Treasurer.  Direc- 
tors— Joseph  Walker,  G.  N.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Edgerton,  James  H.  Taylor, 
D.  N.  Mcintosh,  L.  M.  Hatch,  C.  D.  Carr,  F.  J.  Porcher,  H.  C.  Walker,  C.  Y. 
Richardson,  E.  C.  Jones,  Wm.  Lebby.  At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Institute,  held 
in  Charleston,  an  immense  number  of  premiums  were  awarded.  Among  others, 
to  Joseph  Walker,  for  book-binding  ;  McBee,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  for  printing 
paper  ;  J.  H.  Whitney,  talUnc  candles ;  C.  Whittemore,  9oap  ;  Eason  &  Brother, 
thrashing  machine,  and  also  work  for  engines  and  patterns  for  mill  gearing ;  E. 
T.  Taylor  &  Co.,  cotton  gin;  Reynolds  6c  Co.,  best  coach ;  Catherine  Frey,  cow^s 
hair  blanket  andcarpet;  Mrs.  Holman,  cassimere;  Carson,  Youne,  &Grier,  N.C., 
hlack  casstmere ;  Miss  Dalrymple,  domestic  silk ;  Mrs.  Baer,  sili  gloves ;  D.  Mc- 
CuUoh,  cotton  yam ;  Saluda  Mills,  striped  homespun ;  Graniteville  factory,  shtrt- 
ings,  sheetings^  and  drills;  Troup  factory,  OsnaJbwrgs;  D.  B.  Clarke,  axes  and 
hUchet ;  H.  S.  Tew,  straw  brooms ;  J.  S.  Guignard,  vnTie  and  brandy ;  Union  Iron 
Works,  iron  and  ctU  nails ;  I.  Hopkins,  Muscadine  vnne  ;  M.  Frederick,  cream 
ale ;  J.  Commins,  wool  hats ;  J.  Patterson,  shoe  lasts ;  Mrs.  Givens,  pine  burr 
bonnets  ;  Wm.  Seabrook,  Sea  Island  cotton;  JamcB  Adgef,  calf  skins ;  upland  cot- 
ton^ I.  K.  Jones  ;  R.  E.  Duer,  Florida  tobacco;  Wm.  Seabrook,  brown  sugar; 
C.  Rhodes,  best  pottery ;  Augusta  Mills,  best  flmr.  These  are  all  the  products 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Florida,  &c.  The  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  G.  N.  Reynolds,  C.  D.  Carr,  and  Wm.  Lebby,  say — "  It  is  certainly  l^igh 
time  ihat  the  South  should  look  its  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  for  it  has,  by  its 
own  want  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  energy,  permitted  the  people  of  the 
North  to  gain  over  it  advantages  which  will  require  both  time  and  industry  to 
reclaim.  With  time  and  industry,  however,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  your 
Committee  entertain  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Southern 
States  will  no  longer  be  tributaries  to  the  other  States  of  this  Union.  We  have 
had  presented  at  this  exhibition  our  own  iron,  steam  engines,  railroad  wheels, 
and  our  cotton  gins,  our  own  thrashing  machines,  our  ploughs  and  our  axes, 
oar  cabinet-ware,  our  carriages  and  our  carts,  our  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and 
brooms,  our  woolen  goods,  cotton  geods  and  silk,  our  own  sugar,  flour,  butter, 
and  cheese,  our  own  brandy,  wine,  ale,  and  oils — in  fact,  almost  every  article 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  people." 

4.— WHAT  THB  SOUTH  SHOULD  MANUFACTURE. 
The  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer  thus  discourses  upon  this  subject  :— 
**  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  first  processes  are  those  by  which  it  is 

freed  from  seeds,  leaves,  and  impurities,  by  the  gin,  the  willow,  and  picker. 

Then  th»  fibres  are  made  parallel  by  the  cards.    Then  the  fibres  are  twisted  into 
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yam  or  thread  by  spindles.     Lastly,  the  threads  are  crossed  or  interwoTen  ra 
the  loom,  and  become  cloth. 

**  At  first  our  cotton  planters  had  no  machinery  of  refinement  or  compression. 
The  leaf  and  the  seed  were  taken  out  by  hand,  and  the  staple  was  then  crowded 
into  ba?8  for  export.  Then  the  cotton  ?in  was  adopted  and  worked,  first  by 
hand,  then  by  horses,  and  now  has  reached  its  full  efficiency  by  the  power  of 
the  steam  engine.  The  cotton  bags  were  too  bulky,  and  bales  took  their  place. 
These  bales  were  reduced  in  size,  first  by  the  lever,  and  now  by  the  hydrostatic 
press. 

**  What  has  the  planter  or  his  neighbor  to  do  next  1  He  should,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  go  on  in  the  natural  order.  He  should  bring  to  his  aid  the  willow,  picker, 
card,  and  spindle.  These  instruments  are  not  more  complex  than  the  gin,  press, 
and  engine.  They  are  as  easily  worked  ;  they  free  the  staple  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  waste,  and  prepare  it  for  distant  transportation.  The 
bundles  of  yam  can  be  tied  with  cotton  thread,  and  the  bales  of  yam  can  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth.  The  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  this  waste  is  as  ap- 
parent as  that  of  freeing  the  wheat  from  the  chafi*,  or  the  corn  from  the  husk 
and  cob,  preparatory  to  shipment.  That  a  people,  said  to  be  civilized  and  to 
be  economical  of  labor,  should,  year  after  year,  send  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton  over  an  ocean,  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of  customers,  to 
have  it  cleansed  of  fourteen  per  cent,  waste,  and  reduced  in  bulk,  by  simple  ma- 
chinery of  cards  and  spindles,  and  then  packed  and  shipped  to  India,  Brazil,  and 
elsewhere,  does  seem  to  us  a  most  lamentable  and  singular  paradox. 

"  We  have  some  doubts  whether  the  South  should  have  woven  a  yard  of  cloth 
in  power-looms  before  she  had  supplied  all  foreign  looms,  whether  hand  or  power,, 
with  all  the  coarse  number  of  yams.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  has  not  been 
done,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  New-England  did  not  set  the  example.  The 
making  of  yams  was  commenced  by  Eastern  mills  ;  but  afler  the  material  had 
paid  so  large  a  cost  of  transportation,  and  when  the  home  market  for  coarse 
cloth  had  nut  been  fully  supplied,  it  was  found  more  economical  to  put  the 
yam  into  cloth.  Now,  when  the  home  cloth  market  is  glutted,  it  might  be  good 
'  policy  for  a  portion  of  the  New-England  mills  to  enter  into  competition  with 
England  in  the  foreign  yam  markets. 

"  In  the  West,  the  yam  mills  seem  to  have  more  than  supplied  Western 
hand-looms,  and  the  Georgia  mills  are  now  sending  yams  as  far  North  as  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

"  The  quantity  of  yams  yearly  exported  by  Great  Britain  has  been— 

1831 68,846,308  1  1841 115,665,476 

1836 85,196,702  |  1846 157,130,025 

"  The  exports  of  the  next  fifth  year,  1851,  will,  doubtless,  correspond  in  the 
ratio  6f  increase. 

"  Adding  only  10  per  cent,  waste  to  the  quantity  exported  in  1846,  and  we 
have  172,843,026  lbs.,  or  432,007  bales  of  cotton,  chiefly  the  ^owth  of  this  coun- 
try, thus  consumed.  The  India  cottons  are  used  for  paddmg  and  other  pur- 
poses, where  length  of  fibre  is  of  no  consequence. 

*^  Now,  were  these  yams  made  at  home,  as  they  should  be,  the  exports  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  in  value  to  the  yearly  amount  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  imports  would  increase  in  a  ratio  still  larger,  and  this 
city  would,  through  her  commercial  facilities,  secure  no  small  portion  of  the 
brokerages,  commission,  freights,  and  profits,  attending  this  branch  of  exports, 
and  the  corresponding  imports. 

"  The  amount  we  could  thus  secure  to  ourselves  would  be  very  large,  for  we 
should  take  tolls,  just  as  Liverpool  now  does,  on  the  way  to  the  mill,  and  on  the 
way  from  the  mill — on  exports  and  imports ;  and  besides,  get  pay  for  carrying 
the  grist.  The  whole  capital  required  to  set  this  machinery  in  motion^  would 
not  amount  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  Croton  Water  Works,  and  the  yearly  re- 
•ultincr  profits  to  us  would  very  nearly  equal  the  capital. 

*'  We  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  the  erection  of  yam  mills  at  the  South  and 
West  under  municipal  authority,  but  we  do  seriously  call  the  attention  of  our 
capitalists  and  merchants  to  this  important  department  of  industry.  The  ob- 
ject can  easily  be  accomplished — for  the  work,  when  commenced,  would  be  self- 
mfttaining  and  self-increasing." 
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We  extract  from  the  work  of  John  A.  Leon  on  the  Art  of  Mannfactoring  and 
Befining  Sagar,  pablished  in  England,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Steel  and  J.  C.  Mor- 
gan, New-Orleans.     Price  $25. 

The  cane  mills  now  generally  employed  for  extracting  the  saccharine  jnices 
from  the  su£ar  cane,  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  rollers  ;  the  number  and  po- 
sition of  which  are  varied  ;  bnt,  most  commonly  three  rollers  are  nsed,  and  ar« 
ranged  so  that  the  canes  are  pressed  a  second  time  in  passing  throngh  the  spaces 
between  them, — which  spaces  are  increased  or  diminished  by  regulating  wedges 
or  screws,— motion  being  communicated  to  the  rollers  by  suitable  gearing,  in 
connection  with,any  6rst  mover  ;  the  canes  are  fed  endwise  between  them,  sev- 
eral passing  through  at  one  time,  crossing  each  other  occasionally.  The  ex- 
pressed iuice  runs  into  a  receptacle  below, — and  the  refuse  cane,  or  bagass,  passes 
out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine.  Cane  mills  of  this  descripton  are  sub- 
ject to  various  defects,  which  I  will  here  briefly  point  out,  in  order  to  show  more 
olearlv  the  nature  of  the  present  invention,  which  has  for  its  object  to  lessen  or 
entirely  remove  these  defects.  In  order  to  extract  the  juice  n'om  a  cane  by 
means  of  a  rolling-mill,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rollers  must  be  set  sufficiently  close 
to  give  a  very  tight  pinch  ;  but  the  rollers  must  not  be  too  close,  otherwise  the 
cane-trash  is  so  lacerated  and  broken  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  bagass 
for  fuel ;  besides  which,  the  too  hard  pressing  of  the  cane  extracts  certain  other 
matters  therein  contained,  which  are  found  to  be  highly  prejadicial  to  the  sac- 
charine juice.  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  to  produce  the  best  effect,  the  rollers 
should  be  set  at  a  certain  ascertained  distance  apart;  which  distance  ought,  of 
course,  to  depend  on  the  thickness  of  the  cane.  For,  suppose  two  rollers  are 
placed  so  as  to  prodace  the  best  effect  on  a  cane  of  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  in  the  course  of  work  two  canes  pass  through  together,  one  of  which 
is  an  inch  thick  and  the  other  two  inches,  it  must  follow  that  both  will  be  done 
imperfectly,  since  their  respective  bulks  are  as  four  to  one,  the  small  one  being 
only  partially  pressed,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  saccharine  juice  extracted,  while 
b}r  the  larger  one,  a  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  juice  will  be  expressed,  but 
mixed  up  with  much  of  the  foreign  and  injurious  matters  before  referred  to. 

This  defect  is  common  to  all  and  every  of  the  roller-mills  in  use,  and  is  totally 
irrespective  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  rollers.  Further,  when  a  cane  is 
passing  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  the  pressure  at  any  one  time  does  not  extend 
to  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  its  length,  and  the  extreme  pinch  is  exerted 
on  a  mere  point  only,  where  the  rollers  approach  nearest  together,  the  pressure 
gradually  decreasing  on  each  side  of  the  centre  pressure.  Now,  when  rollers  of 
two  feet  diameter  are  making  ten  revolutions  per  minute,  their  surfaces,  and, 
consequently,  anything  passing  between  them,  mast  be  moving  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing one  foot  per  second  ;  therefore,  if  we  assume  that  the  effective  pressure  upon 
a  cane  amounts  to  three  lineal  inches  at  une  time,  it  is  clear  that  one  qnaiter  of  a 
second  only  is  allowed  for  expressing  the  juice  from  each  portion  of  the  cane 
mider  operation, — a  period  wholly  inadequate  to  effect  the  thorough  displace- 
ment of  the  fluid  from  the  congeries  of  cells  in  which  it  is  contained.  Neither 
can  this  evil  be  remedied  by  any  alteration  of  position  or  arrangement  of  the 
rollers.  Another  serious  defect  of  the  roller-mill,  is  the  extraordinary  facility  it 
affords  for  the  re-absorption  of  the  juice  after  it  has  once  been  expressed.  The 
cane,  it  is  well  known,  consists  of  an  outer  rind  enveloping  a  spongy  cellular 
mass,  which  contains  the  saccharine  juice.  The  spongy  mass  possesses  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  elasticity  when  deprived  of  the  juice,  and  as  the  cane  emerges 
from  its  momentary  pressure  between  the  rollers,  this  elasticity  causes  the  cane 
to  expand  in  the  same  way  as  sponge  does  when  relieved  from  pressure,  when  it 
re-absorbs  the  juice  which  is  flowing  in  contact  with  it  among  the  rollers,  and 
thereby  not  only  wastes  the  juice,  but  leaves  the  refuse  cane  so  saturated  with  it, 
that  it  IS  found  necessary  to  spread  the  cane-trash  in  the  mill-yard  to  be  dried  by 
.  the  sun  before  it  can  be  used  for  fuel. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  pressure  on  a  cane,  while  passing  between  the 
rollers  of  a  mill,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  relative  thickness  or  diameter 
of  the  cane  and  the  amount  of  space  between  the  rollers;  but  the  amonnt  of  pres- 
•ore  exerted  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  cane  is  far  from  equal,  since  the  rind 
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and  knots  are  more  hard  and  woody  than  the  rest  of  the  cane,  and  therefore  are 
subjected  to  a  mach  heavier  pressure  than  the  intermediate  parts,  which  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  soft  cellular  matter  and  juice ;  and  thus  it  is  that  so  much  chloro- 
nlle  and  other  objectionable  matters  are  expressed  from  the  knots  and  rind,  which 
should,^  if  possible,  have  escaped  pressure  altogether.  Their  superior  hardness 
and  selidity  cause  the  rollers  to  exert  a  far  greater  pressure  upon  tnem,  by  which 
the  injurious  matters  before  referred  to  are  expressed,  the  juice  greatly  contami- 
nated, and  the  power  of  the  mill  absorbed.  This  defect  is  common  to  all  roller- 
mills,  however  the  rollers  may  be  varied  in  number  or  position.  Lastly ;  the 
action  of  the  rollers  upon  the  canes,  when  great  or  repeated  pressure  is  exerted 
upon  them,  tends  to  lacerate  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  causing  thereby  many 
of  the  larger  fragments  to  fall  into  the  juice,  and  forcing  out  and  mixing  with  it 
innumerable  small  pieces  of  the  delicate  cellular  tissues  of  which  the  strncmre  of 
the  cane^  is  chiefly  composed,  the  mixture  of  which  with  the  juice  sreatly  in- 
creases its  tendency  to  fermentation,  and  impedes  the  process  of  defecation. 
Havinff  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the  existing  roller- 
mills,^  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  '*  Cane-press,*'  and  show  how,  by  its 
peculiar  action  upon  the  canes,  these  defects  are  entirely  removed.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  refer  to  tne  annexed  engravings. 

Reference  to  Plate  A,  side  elevation  of  the  Cane-press. 
Do.        **    do.    B,  longitudinal  section. 
Do.       "    do.    C,  plan. 

(A)  is  a  strong  iron  frame  or  bed-plate,  cast  entirely  in  one  piece,  and  forms 
the  only  frame,  both  for  steam-engine  and  cane-press,  which  are  so  combined  as 
to  constimte  but  one  apparatus,  and  therefore  do  not  require  any  intermediate 
shafts  or  wheels  to  connect  them, — bb  are  rectangular  tubes  or  trunks,  made  of 
gun-metal,  measuring  aix  inches  in  heigbth  by  three  inches  in  breadth :  these  tubes 
•re  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  securely  bolted  to  the  bed-plate  a,  which  is  par- 
titioned ofi'at  this  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  forms  a  cistern  for  the  reception  of 
the  juice ;  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  there  is  a  strong  wrough^iron  crank  shaft 
e,  which  has  three  throws  formed  upon  it.  The  centra]  one.  d,  is  much  longer 
than  the  others,  and  is  connected  direct  with  the  piston  of  the  oscillating  steam- 
cylinder  e.  The  two  other  crank-throws,  /,  are  of  much  less  length  than  the 
central  one,  on  each  side  of  which  one  of  them  is  formed :  the  throws  /  and  d 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  tubes  b  have  large  slots  made  in  the 
sides  of  theuj,  through  which  the  cross-head  g  passes.  The  outer-ends  of  the 
oross-head  fit  into  openings  made  in  the  ends  of  the  stout  connecting-rods  h ;  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  connecting-rods  are  attached  in  the  nsual  manner  to  the  short 
crank-throws  /.  There  are  also  solid  pistons  or  plungers,  m,  fitted  to  the  insides 
of  the  tubes  b,  through  which  plungers  the  cross-head  also  passes,  so  that  when- 
ever the  steam-piston  gives  motion  to  the  crank,  a  reciprocating  motion  will  alao 
be  conununicated  to  the  plungers  n,  the  speed  of  which  vtrill  be  regulated  by  the 
fly-wheel  r,  which  is  placed  at  some  distance  back  from  the  machine,  the  crank- 
shaft being  elongated  tor  that  purpose.  The  gun- metal  tubes  which  are  made  of 
considerable  strength,  are  perforated  on  every  side  by  small  holes,  which  are  coni- 
cal, the  interior  end  of  them  being  smallest,  so  that  if  any  matters  get  accidentally 
therein,  the  enlargement  of  the  hole  will  insure  its  rapid  removal  by  the  flowing 
out  of  the  juice  from  within. 

It  has  been  found  by  repeated  exp^ments,  that  the  friction  of  the  mass  of 
canes  in  the  tubes  causes  a  resistance  ec|ual  to  about  3,000  lbs.  on  every  s<^uare 
inch  of  the  pltingers*  area,  which  is  sufiicient  to  insure  the  removal  ot  all  the  juice 
from  the  cane,  which  at  the  same  time  a  greater  force  cannot  be  exerted,  because 
the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  allow  the  cane  to  pass  out  whenever  the  pressure  ex- 
eeeds  that  amount;  nor  can  the  canes  be  imperfectly  pressed,  because  the  mass 
of  canes  must  be  pushed  forward,  or  the  operation  of  the  machine  will  cease. 
When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  s,  the  piston-rod  acting  on  the  crank- 
shaft d.  will,  by  means  of  the  connecting-rods  &,  give  a  reciprocating  motion  to 
the  pistons  a,  which  will  move  through  a  much  smaller  space,  and  at  a  much  less 
velocity  than  the  steam-piston,  exerting  thereby  a  powerful  steady  pressure  upon 
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the  caoes  withia  the  tiibes.  The  crank-throws,  which  actuate  the  plungen  n, 
are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  throw,  in  connection  with  the  steam-piston;  it 
therefore  follows  that,  as  the  steam-engine  piston  acquires  its  most  powerful  posi- 
tion, the  throws  which  act  on  the  plungers  n,  will  assume  a  position  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  in  a  line  with  their  respective  connecting-i-ods,  by  which  the  lever 
power  which  they  exert  will  be  immensely  increased ;  for  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  the  plungers'  motion,  the  steam-piston  moves  through  four  and  a 
half  inches,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  canes  will  be  eighteen  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  steam  upon  its  piston ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  to  be  added 
the  power  accumulated  in  the  fly-wheel  during  the  inactive  part  of  the  stroke  of 
the  plungers  n.  The  mass  of  canes  compressed  within  the  tubes,  yielding  to  the 
force  thus  brought  upon  them,  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  approaching  absolute 
drvnese  before  leaving  the  tubes.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  same  advantageous 
relative  position  of  the  steam-piston  and  plungers  n,  takes  place  at  each  end  of 
the  stroke ;  it  will  also  be  evident  that  when  the  plunders  n  are  at  half-stroke, 
and  require  but  a  very  small  amount  of  force  to  produce  motion  in  them,  the 
crank-throw,  in  connection  with  the  steam-piston,  will  be  passing  its  dead  point, 
and  thus  the  unequal  resistance  opposed  to  plungers  n  at  the  different  parts  of 
their  stroke,  is  made  to  adapt  itself  perfectly  to  the  motive  power,  which  neces- 
sarily varies  throughout  every  part  of  its  stroke. 

In  order  to  sdpply  the  canes  to  the  machine,  a  stage  or  floor  is  to  be  erected 
over  the  tubes  6,  which  may  be  ascended  by  a  short  inclined  plane  or  by  steps, 
or  the  canes  may  be  brought  and  deposited  there  by  the  canop-carrier  as  usual. 
The  arrangement  of  the  feeding-platform  will  be  purely  local,  and  would  neces- 
sarily be  varied  to  suit  the  level  of  the  mill-house,  &c.,  and  as  it  would  very 
much  obscure  the  more  important  parts  of  the  apparatus,  I  have  omitted  it  in  the 
drawings. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  tubes  there  are  conical  perforated  hoppers,  «  and  <, 
which  extend  up  to  and  are  secured  to  the  platform  or  feeding-floor,  so  that  the 
feeder,  who  stands  upon  the  stage,  has  simply  to  put  the  canes  into  holes  in  the 
floor  on  which  he  stands ;  thus,  whenever  the  various  parts  of  the  machine  are  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing,  Plate  B,  the  cane  occupying  the 
hopper  tf  will  fall  down,  as  there  represented,  and  as  the  plunger  makes  its  stroke 
in  the  direction  ol  the  crank,  the  end  of  the  plunger  will  cut  off  from  the  cane  a 
piece  in  length  just  equal  to  the  heighth  of  the  interior  of  the  tube,  while  the 
further  progress  of  the  plunger  in  that  direction  will  force  the  newly  cut  portion 
of  caue  against  the  resisting  mass  of  canes  u,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  juice 
will  be  expressed  therefrom;  but  as  the  cane  contains  a  certain  portion  of  solid 
matter,  it  follows  that  the  plunger  in  finishing  its  stroke  will  move  forward  the 
whole  mass  u,  a  distance  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  newly  interposed  portion 
of  caue,  this  movement  of  tne  mass  displacing  at  the  open  ena  of  the  tube  an  equal 
quantity  to  that  which  has  just  been  added.  During  the  cutting  off  and  pressing 
ol*  the  piece  described,  the  plunger  »,  will  have  moved  from  under  the  hopper  «, 
and  the  cane  in  ii  will  also  have  fiillen  down  into  the  tube ;  the  reverse  motion  of 
the  plunger  will  also  cut  off  a  length  from  it,  and  force  it  against  the  resisting 
mass  «,  (as  represented  in  the  plate,)  whereby  the  juice  will  be  expressed  in  the 
manner  before  described ;  the  alternate  motion  of  the  plunger  thus  acting  on  two 
pieces  of  cane  at  every  stroke.  The  same  operation  also  taking  place  simulta- 
neous! v  in  as  many  tubes  as  may  be  placed  side  by  side  over  the  cistern. 

In  thus  following  the  details  of  this  cutting  and  pressing  operation,  a  very  fiilte 
notion  of  its  speed  is  likely  to  be  formed ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
©very  stroke  of  the  plunger  cuts  off  four  pieces,  even  in  a  machine  with  two 
tubes  only.  Therefore  at  sixty  strokes  per  minute  we  have  240  pieces  of  cane 
cut  off  and  pressed  in  that  time.  The  mass  of  canes  occupying  the  tubes  are  in  a 
highly  com()ressed  state,  the  caue  being  collapsed,  and  the  pieces  fitting  aeaintt 
each  other  like  a  pack  of  cards.  Although  sixty  pieces  per  minute  are  added  to 
each  mass,  the  tube  is  found  to  contain  so  many  pieces,  that  it  requires  two 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  for  each  piece  to  pass  along  it,  dnring  the  whole  of 
which  time  each  piece  of  cane  is  retained  under  coiistant  pressure,  it  is  found 
that  the  first  action  of  the  plunger  does  not  get  out  all  the  juice,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  seen  to  run  from  the  perforations  in  the  tubes  more  than  a  minute  after 
the  pressure  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  continoet  to  do  ao  until  the  canes  have 
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progressed  about  a  foot  aloDg  tho  tabes,  when  it  gradnally  ceases  to  flow ;  the 
mass,  however,  still  moves  forward  ander  pressure  towards  the  open  end  of  the 
tubes,  and  thas  the  pieces  that  have  entirely  ceased  to  give  oat  juice  are  com- 
pletely moved  away  fropi,  and  oat  of  contact  with,  those  that  are  still  draining, 
and  therefore  the  re-absorption  of  any  portion  of  the  juice  is  wholly  prevented. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  immediate  connection  with  the  operations  just 
described,  which  deserve  particalar  attention,  and  are,  in  fact,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  bat  as  the  apparatus  requisite  to  carry  out  this  part  of  my  miprove- 
ments,  will  be  made  differently  in  almost  every  case,  to  suit  the  local  peculiarity 
of  the  sugar-house,  I  have  not  given  a  drawing  of  them,  particularly  as  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  arrangements,  they  will  be  easily  understood  without  one. 
Every  sugar-maker  is  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keepiug  the  cane-juice  from 
contact  with  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  the  advantage  of  getting  it  up  to 
a  temperature  of  180°  Fahrenheit  without  delay.  In  order  to  embrace  these 
objects,  I  proceed  as  follows: — The  ciatern  over  which  the  pressing  tubes  are 
fixed  has  a  slanting  bottom,  deepest  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  ti  wjre  grating, 
to  prevent  any  small  pieces  of  fibre  from  getting  into  the  pipe  leading  thereii^om. 
This  pipe  has  upon  it  a  jacket,  consisting  merely  of  another  pipe  uf  somewhat 
larger  dimensions,  and  in  the  annular  space  between  these  pipes  the  steam,  that 
has  by  its  elastic  force  acted  on  the  pbton,  is  made  to  circulate,  whereby  the 
cane-juice  is  brought  up  to  the  desired  temperature  for  defecating,  and  is  entirely 
prevented  from  becoming  acid  by  being  heated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  in  a  close 
pipe. 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bagass  from  the  cane- 
press  is  in  a  most  favorable  condition  for  fuel,  being  entirely  iree  from  the  small 
pith]r  fragments  which  choke  up  the  fire  and  cause  so  great  an  obstruction  to  the 
burning  of  it  in  the  usual  way ;  nor  is  it  mixed  with  the  long  unwieldy  pieces, 
as  from  the  old  mills ;  but  being  in  a  highly  compressed  state,  and  every  piece  of 
ui  equal  length,  it  is  almost  like  prepared  firewood,  and  is  in  that  precise  condi- 
tion calculated  to  maintain  a  vivid  combustion. 

With  regard  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cane-press,  it  must  at  once  be  evident 
that  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  machine,  the  entire  absence  of  tooth-gearing, 
the  way  in  which  the  steam-engine  is  combined,  and  the  direct  action  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  together  with  the  smooth  motion  always  transmitted  through  cranks, 
render  its  liability  to  wear  or  derangement  far  less  than  the  generality  oi  machines 
used  in  various  manufactures  which' always  employ  engines  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  machines  also  complete,  and  then  add  mtermediate  gearing  to  connect 
them ;  whereas  the  present  combination  of  engine  and  press  has  not  so  many 
working  parts  as  a  common  steam-engine,  with  beam  and  parallel  motion,  usually 
possesses. 

Wi»h  reference  to  the  wear  of  the  pressing  tubes,  which,  with  their  pistons, 
constitute  all  the  wearing  parts  of  the  press  itself,  I  need  only  say,  that  they  move 
through  a  space  equal  only  to  one-fourth  part  of  that  traversed  by  the  steam-piston : 
that  theU"  weight  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  the  steam-piston ;  and  that  they 
have  no  packing,  do  not  require  to  fit  at  all  tight,  and  are  therefore  clearly  not 
sttbjectea  to  one-third  the  wear  of  the  steam-cylinder  and  piston,  and  being  of 
gun  metal,  and  not  subject  to  corrosion,  should  certainly  last  three  times  as  long. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  6  tons,  6  cwt.  and  3  qrs.,  while  that 
of  the  combined  mills  vary  from  25  to 30  tons;  and  therefore  the  facility  of  trans- 
portation by  sea  or  of  land  carriage,  with  the  proportionately  reduced  expenses 
in  both  cases,  and  the  fact  that  the  canepress  requires  no  foundation  to  be  erected 
for  it,  are  matters  of  great  commercial  importance.  A  cane- press,  capable  of 
doing  as  many  tons  of  cane  daily  as  the  improved  roller-mills,  may  be  construct- 
ed for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  latter. 

The  quantity  of  canes  per  day  required  to  be  pressed  varies  considerably  on 
different  plantations,  in  some  instances  30  tons  are  suffirient,  in  others  100  tons. 
In  order  to  meet  this  variation  in  power,  I  have  arranged  three  sizes  of  presses  ; 
the  smallest  of  which  is  represented  in  the  drawings  annexed,  which  were  made 
from  the  machine  after  its  erection  on  my  premises  in  the  St.  Puncras  Road, 
London.  With  this  cane-press  I  have  obtained  80  and  81  per  cent,  of  juice  in 
the  regular  mode  of  working,  and  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the  open  end  of  the 
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tubes,  84  per  cent;  was  obtained,  but  I  consider  we  were  then  patting  a  strain  on 
the  apparatus,  which  that  increased  qaantity  of  juice  did  not  compensate  for.  I 
therefore  prefer  the  parallel  open-ended  tube,  and  the  80  per  cent.,  which  is 
easily  attainable. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  calculate  the  weight  of  canes  that  may  be  pressed 
in  a  ffiven  time.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  100  feet  of  cane  of  an  average  size, 
weigh  105|  lbs.  if  we  reduce  it  to  round  numbers,  say  100  lbs.,  or  1  lb.  per 
foot ;  thus,  if  we  employ  in  a  press  two  tubes  of  six  inches  in  heighth,  we  shall 
cut  off  four  pieces,  equal  to  2  feet,  or  2  lbs.  at  every  stroke.  At  sixty  strokes  per 
minute,  this  gives  120,  or  7,200  per  hour,  or  72,000  lbs.  per  day,  of  ten  hours, 
or  32  tons,  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  and  12  lbs.,  say  30  tons.  Consequently,  a  press  with 
three  tubes  8  inches  high,  or  two  tubes  12  inches  high,  will  press  aouble  that 
quantity,  say  60  tons ;  and  for  veir  large  plantations,  a  press  with  four  tubes  12 
inches  high  will  press  120  tons  of  cane  per  day,  which,  yielding  80  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  in  juice,  wiil  give  96  tons— ^bout  23,900  old  wine  gallons  of  joke, 
or  2,390  gallons  per  hour. 

Here  are  instanced  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the  sugar-cane,  shovdnff 
the  quantities  of  cane-juice  obtained  by  the  roller-mills  to  range  from  68.5  to  54 
per  cent.,  the  average  being  56  per  cent  only — and  other  interesting  details  of  the 
construction,  power  and  motion  of  various  mills,  to  which  we  cannot  devote 
■pace. 

The  author,  Mr.  Leon,  concludes  with  the  following  remarks :— Since  Novem- 
ber last,  the  new  press  has  been  exhibited,  acting  on  sugar-cane  imported  from 
Madeira ;  I  have  witnessed  its  performance  with  great  interest.  The  bagass  on 
leaving  the  press  is  in  a  much  higher  compressed  state  than  the  trash  delivered  by 
the  most  |>owerful  West-Indian  roller-mill.  The  simplicity  of  the  new  machine, 
its  regularity  and  efficiency  have  been  greatly  admired.  In  the  opinion  of  engi- 
neers and  sugar  planters,  the  roUer-miU  for  crushing  sugar-canes  ought  to  be 
tabootd.* 

*  This  testimoDv  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  invention  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Smythe, 
of  the  hoQBe  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Addison  &  Co.,  New-Orleans,  who  saw  the  apparatus  at 
work  in  London  about  three  months  ago.  On  examining  Uie  bagass,  he  observed,  that 
althoagfa  the  rind  and  knots  were  flattened,  the  former  retained  its  color  and  polished 
exterior,  nor  did  the  latter  exhibit  any  change,  except  in  form. 

Whv  these  portions  of  the  cane  do  not,  under  pressure  in  the  tubes,  yield  the  chlorofille 
and  other  objectionable  matters,  which  are  una  void  ablv  expressed  by  the  rollers  and 
mixed  with  the  jnice,  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  explained  ;  but  he  infers,  from 
the  indentations  in  the  bagass  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  these  woodv  parts,  that 
owing  to  the  superior  hardness,  which  subjects  them  to  a  ^ater  degree  of  pressure  in 
the  roller  mill,  the  action  of  the  plnneers  only  serves  to  imbed  them  in  the  alternate 
masses  of  pliant  fibre  in  the  tabes  in  vrnich  elastic  enclosures  their  deleterious  elements 
are  exempt  from  extraction. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

1.-THB  CREVASSES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Samvil  Ricksr,  Bsq.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  charged  with  this 
■abject,  has  isaaed  the  following  Circalar.     His  post  office  is  Lafayette. 

OINIRIX  REMARKS. 

The  frec^uency  and  extent  of  the  inandations  to  which,  it  is  now  obvious,  lower 
Louisiana  is  liable,  have  induced  many  to  call  in  qtiestion  the  policy  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  river.  We  occupy  and 
cultivate  a  delta  of  land,  elevated  at  most  bat  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
ocean  ;  land  formed  in  modern  geological  times  by  the  great  river,  which  at  our 
cost  and  inconvenience  too  often  attempts  to  re-assert  its  supremacy  over  it.  We 
have  dyked  up  the  thousand  minor  high  water  outlets,  which  formerly  gave  vent 
to  the  flood,  and  sought  to  confine  tne  accumulated  waters  by  riparian  levees. 
Finding  fault  with  the  river's  tortuous  channels,  by  the  obstruction  of  which  the 
impetus  of  the  flowing  waters  is  restrained,  and  by  whose  agency  in  commingling 
the  waters  the  sedimentary  matter  is  kept  suspended,  we  have  made  cmt-oSs. 
At  last  we  are  made  fully  to  realize  that  our  position  is  one  of  imminent  danger. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  arrest  this  danger  of  annual  inundation  7  Shall  we  still 
pursue,  in  all  respects,  the  same  system  as  heretofore  7  Shall  we  modify  it ;  and 
if  so,  in  what  respects  f  Or  shall  we  abandon  the  system  of  river  management 
which,  with  us  and  our  predecessors,  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  furtherance  of 
which  so  man^  millions  or  money  have  been  expended  7  What  other  method  of 
protection  agamst  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  compatible  with  our  interests,  is 
practicable  7 

These  questions  now  present  themselves  with  peculiar  force,  to  evenr  reflecting 
man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Louisiana.  We  would  remark  that  few  or  none 
entertain  the  opinion  that  we  can  wholly  abandon  the  levee  system.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  seems  to  be,  that  this  system  should  be  so  mndified,  and  assisted 
by  oth«r  measures,  as  to  confer  upon  it  a  greater  degree  of  efEciency  and  safety ; 
and  moreover,  if  practicable,  that  such  a  method  of  river  treatment  should  be 
adopted,  and  hereafter  pursued,  as  will  tend  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
probable  dangers  from  the  river  to  future  generations.  We  believe  the  opinion 
IS  now  wiilely  entertained,  that  the  river  should  be  relieved  of  its  surplus  floods 
where  practicable,  by  a  system  of  outlets :  thus  imitating,  to  some  extent,  the  po- 
licy pursued  by  the  river  itself,  before  levees  were  built.  But,  in  regard  to  car- 
rying this  plan  into  practice,  a  diversity  of  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Some 
would  simply  enlarge  the  Atchafalaya;  others  would  also  enlarge  the  Plaque- 
mines, the  Lifourche,  the  Iberville,  &c.  Others  again  would,  in  addition,  re-open 
the  Bayou  Manchac.  The  propriety  of  a  large  outlet  at  Bonnet  Carre  into  Lake 
Pontchartraiu  has  likewise  been  insisted  upon.  One  gentleman  (J.  McDonongb, 
Esq.)  whose  opinions,  from  long  experience  and  acute  observation,  deserve  great 
weight,  recommends  small  outlets,  well  guarded,  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  every  4U0  feet  along  a  whole  levee  from  Red  River  and  Baton  Rouge  to  the 
Balize.     (Senate  Report  on  Levees,  1850  ;  p.  67.; 

Tbe  whole  subject  is  fraught  with  vitally  important  consequences  to  the  richest 
regions  of  Louisiana  We  are  called  upon  to  devise  means  to  guard  against  the 
desolation  of  flood.  It  is  an  emergency  such  that  no  one  called  upon  should  with- 
hold his  advice,  or  any  relevant  information  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This 
circular  cannot  be  addrc8i«ed  to  all.  Into  whose  hands  soever  it  may  fall,  if  he 
have  knowledge  or  experience  touching  any  of  the  topics  of  inquiry,  we  desire 
he  may  promptly  communicate  the  same  for  the  general  good. 

[Here  follow  the  queries,  which  would  occupy  too  much  for  our  space.] 
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GALLERY   OP    INDUSTRY    AND    ENTBRPRI8B. 


DANIEL  PRATT,  op  Pbattville,  Ala. 


**  They  that  on  slorioas  ancestora  enlarge, 
Produce  their  aebt  instead  of  their  discharge." 

******* 
But  some  great  souls,  and  touched  with  warmth  diyine, 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine ; 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own  'till  well  bestowed." 


It  is  cor  fixed  purpose,  in  descanting  on  the 
merits  and  services  of  distinguished  men,  to 
say  nothing  that  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
strictly  true.  We  are  no  idolizers  of  the 
Hving^  and  would  scorn  to  laud  and  magnify 
die  name  of  the  illustrious  dead,  beyond 
dieir  due  meed  of  praise.  We  are  free  to 
say,  that  it  is  our  settled  opinion,  that  of  all 
the  characters  who  are  most  worthy  of  es- 
teem, that  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
should  be  the  first — for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  interest  of  the  soul  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  those  of  the  body.  But  when 
die  character  of  the  Christian  is  united  with 
one  who  devotes  his  personal  influence  and 
pecuniary  resources  to  the  promotion  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  by  the 
establishment  of  charitable  institutions  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  by 
the  rearing  of  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youths  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion, 
by  cultivating  the  soil  and  enlarging  the 
means  of  honest  industry,  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  refinement — 
then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  a 
character  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and 
worthy  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  for  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Had 
we  ume  and  space,  it  would  aflbrd  us  much 
pleasure  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
those  who  have  done  good  in  their  day  and 
generation,  and  those  who  have  deferred 
this  matter  until  their  body  has  been  con- 
signed to  the  dust — to  point  out  the  superi- 
ori^of  the  Howards  over  the  Girards  and 
the  McDonoughs — ^between  those  philanthro- 
pists who  *'  dove  into  the  depths  of  dungeons, 
who  plunged  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
(O  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
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to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  and  to 
visit  the  forsaken,"  and  those  who  bequeath- 
ed "sumptuous  palaces  and  stately  tem- 
ples" to  be  erected  after  they  are  dead, 
which  in  a  few  years  disappeared  like  "  the 
baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision,"  or  became 
the  prey  of  unprincipled  rapacity  of  those 
to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  froA 
the  town  of  Temple,  in  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  is  now  about  fifty-one  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  apprentic- 
ed himself  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
in  the  year  1819,  he  came  out  to  Savannah, 
Ga.  In  July,  1821,  he  left  Savannah  and 
went  to  MilledgeviUe.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
ledgeville  and  Macon  he  carried  on  his  trade 
until  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Clinton,  Ga., 
where  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Griswold  in  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  Gins 
until  1833.  In  that  year  he  proceeded  to 
Autauga  County,  Ala.  The  country  had 
then  begun  to  be  populated  by  planters  from 
the  older  states.  The  principal  productibn 
being  cotton,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
Cotton  Gins,  and  Mr.  Pratt  commenced  to 
manufacture  them  on  an  extensive  scale, 
having  had  tbe  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
gin  maker  in  the  world.  By  employing 
only  good  workmen,  he  was  enabled  to 
manufacture  a  gin  which  was  superior  to 
most  of  those  which  were  then  in  use. 
Their  reputation  was  soon  established 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  the  adjoining 
states  of  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
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Orden  came  in  as  fast  as  he  could  execute 
them.  Their  sale,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  states  above  mentioned,  bnt  a 
large  namber  were  sent  to  Texas,  some  to 
Tennessee,  and  a  few  have  found  their  way 
lo  Mexico.  In  a  short  time  he  amassed  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  in  the  year  1838  he 
bought  a  lai^  tract  of  land  in  the  woods  on 
Autauga  Creek,  upon  which  Prattville  is  lo- 
cated. At  that  time  he  was  living  one  mile 
from  the  Alabama  River  and  three  from  the 
present  site  of  Prattville.  He  commenced 
by  building  a  sawmill  in  1839 ;  then  a  plan- 
ing mill,  a  flour  and  grist  mill,  and  gin 
friotory.  At  this  time  his  busiaess  had  be- 
oome  so  extensive  in  the  south-western 
•tates,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  House  #  in  New- Orleans,  where  he 
hM»  erected  one  of  the  most  convenient  build- 
ings for  business  in  the  ci^.  Possessing 
more  capital  than  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
these  establishments,  he  determined  to  em- 
ploy it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  contribute 
die  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  commu- 
nityi  and  accordingly  he  continued  to  im- 
prove bis  place  by  turning  his  attention  to 
•uch  business  as  would  benefit  the  greatest 
number.  The  poorer  classes  he  had  partic- 
ularly in  view,  and  to  such  he  has  been  the 
greatest  benefactor.  It  was  this  spirit  that 
prompted  the  erection  of  his  cotton  factory 
in  1846,  now  in  complete  and  successful  op- 
eration, and  consuming  from  12  to  1500  bales 
of  cotton  annually.  About  the  same  time 
he  built  an  iron  foundry;  he  has  since 
built  a  new  brick  flouring  mill,  and  recent- 
ly a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  30  x  60 
feet,  and  four  stories  high. 

Prattville  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from 
Montgomery,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  Alabama  River.  The  location  is  low 
and  almoat  entirely  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
which  give  it  a  romantic  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. One  of  these  hills  directly  back 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  residence,  and  rising  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  he  has  ter- 
raced to  the  top  and  planted  with  the  Roan- 
oke or  Scnppemong  grape.  In  all  his  im- 
provements labor  and  expense  have  not  been 
so  much  considered  as  comfort,  convenience 
and  durability.  His  houses,  fences,  &c.,  arc 
of  the  most  permanent  and  substantial  char- 
acter. The  cotton  factory  is  about  150  feet 
•n*  iim  b  U.  KctuUll,  Carter  and  Co.,  16  St.  ChAriM  r.. 


[long,  80  feet  of  which  u  36  feet  wide,i 
brick  basement  and  two  stories  of  wood. 
On  either  end  of  this  is  atuched  two  other 
buildings,  <me  of  brick  showing  four  storiea, 
and  the  other  a  briek  basement  with  three 
stories  of  wood.  The  goods  manufactured 
are  osnaburgt  and  sheetings.  The  gin  fao- 
tory,  which  is  two  stpriea  high,  is  connected 
with  and  immediately  on  a  line  with  die  cot- 
ton factory,  making  the  entire  range  of  build- 
ings about  300  feet  wide,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  one  building.  In  this  estab- 
lishment they  have  every  facility  and  conve- 
nience for  manufacturing  gins.  It  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  S.  Griswold  &  Co.,  who 
manufacture  about  600  annually.  The  two 
factories  employ  about  200  hands.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  S.  Griswold 
mentioned  is  the  same  gendeman  with  whon 
Mr.  Pratt  was  engaged  in  Clinton,  Ga.,  pre- 
vious to  his  removal  to  Alabama.  Mr.  G. 
has  still  an  extensive  factory  in  Clinton. 
Since  1833,  Mr.  P.  has  manufactured  about 
8000  gins.  His  flouring  mill  was  the  first  of 
any  note  built  in  Alabama,  and  to  its  erecdon 
may  be  attributed  the  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  wheat  in  the  state,  and  the 
erection  of  other  large  mills. 

Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above, 
there  are  three  churches,  two  school-houses, 
four  stores,  a  carriage-shop,  two  smith-shops, 
and  about  sixty-five  dwelling-houses.  The 
population  is  about  800.  A  portion  of  al- 
most every  family  is  more  or  less  engaged 
in  some  of  the  mechanical  branches ;  the  ope- 
ratives for  the  cotton  factory  are  from  the 
surrounding  country,  whole  families  gene- 
rally. Good  houses,  neatly  painted  and  of 
uniform  size,  are  provided  for  them. 

Whatever  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  community  morally  and  socially,  has  not 
been  left  undone.  Intemperance  has  been 
strictly  guarded  against.  In  selling  build- 
ing lots,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  fhas  been 
prohibited,  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  k>t  in  any 
event  of  the  kind.  The  legislature  has  also 
prohibited  the  retailing  of  it  within  two 
miles  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Pratt's  residence  is  a  large  and  hand- 1 
some  building.  His  front  yard  is  tastefully  I 
laid  off*,  and  abounds  with  rich  shrubbeiy  and  I 
fragrant  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  > 
fountain  is  continually  playing.  His  ont- 
buildings  and  entire  household  arrangements 
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wen  as  comfortable  and  cunyenient  as  onel  we  soon  would  have  mechanics  among  os, 
ooold  desire.    Attached  to  his  residence  is    """^  "  good  and  cheap  a  coat  made  here  as 

we  can  get  from  New- York,  and  so  with  all 
other  branches.    The  fact  is,  no  mechanic 


ft  spacious  hall,  which  was  built  for  a  picture 
gallery,  in  which  he  has  a  choice  collection 
of  paintings.  Among  the  most  admired  is  a 
▼iew  of  *'  The  Interior  of  St  Peter's  Church, 
Rome,"  '*  The  Last  Supper,"  ••  The  City  of 
Rome,"  "  The  Roman  Forum,"  *«  The  Bay 
of  Naples,"  *'  The  Annunciation  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Disciples,"  **  The  Landing  of 
Columbus,"  "The  Captives  of  Judah," 
"Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Gar- 
den," and  **  The  Landing  of  Cleopatra,"  and 
several  smaller  specimens.  He  has  also  a 
fall  length  portrait  of  General  Washington 
and  Henry  Clay,  half  length  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Bishop  Soule,  and  many  others. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
there  is  no  place  in  Alabama  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  manufacturing  purposes  as  Prattville. 
The  Alabama  River  is  always  navigable  to 
within  four  miles  of  the  place ;  a  plank  road 
of  an  easy  grade,  upon  which  it  is  calculated 
a  team  of  four  mules  Mrill  liaul  a  load  of 
six  tons,  will  soon  be  built  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
connecting  his  place  with  the  i^ver.  He  is 
now  building  a  good  wharf  and  warehouse 
at  the  river  landing,  which  will  compare 
with  the  besL  TransporUtion  between  the 
two  places  will  be  a  small  item  of  expense. 
The  country  in  the  rear  of  the  village  a- 
bounds  with  the  finest  quality  of  yellow 
pine  for  building  purposes,  and  the  water 
power  is  sufficient  at  all  times  to  drive  30,- 
000  spindles  and  100  looms,  which,  with  the 
other  business  that  would  naturally  follow, 
would  support  a  population  of  6.000  inhabi' 
tanu. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  Mr. 
Pratt  tc^es  in  all  that  concerns  the  prosperi 
^  of  the  South,  we  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing an  extract  of  a  letter  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Montgomery  Journal : 

**  Instead  of  spending  our  time  and  re- 
sources on  conventions,  let  us  spend  them  in 
encouraging  and  protecting  our  own  state. 
Let  us  show  a  disposition  to  encourage  home 
industry  and  home  trade.  Instead  of  going 
to  New- York  and  Boston  for  almost  every 
thing  we  consume,  let  us  encourage  our  own 
tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  saddlers,  cabi- 
net makers,  pail  makers,  broom  makers,  cot- 
ton gin  makers,  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
and  many  other  branches  of  business.  It 
may  be  said  we  have  no  good  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, &c. ;  but  should  we  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  those  various   branches, 


can  engage  in  these  branches  as  we  are  now 
situated,  with  any  prospect  of  success*    In- 
stead of  raising  up  mechanics  amongst  us,  we 
are  driving  them  from  us.     We  work  hard, 
and  pay  nearly  all  the  proceeds  of  our  labor 
to  the  northern  and  eastern  states — and  aro 
they  to  blame  for  receiving  it  ?     Let  us  look 
at  uie  things  in  their  proper  light.     What  is 
it  that  builds  up  Boston  and  New- York  t 
Is  it  commerce  f     That  is  part ;  but  take 
away  their  mechanics  and  manufacturers,and 
you  would  soon  see  three-fourths  of  their 
stores  tenaniless,  and  merchants  would  not 
go  there  for  their  supplies.     Cannot   onr 
southern  cities  be  built  up  in  the  same  way  T 
Could  not  our  merchants  be  supplied   in 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New-Or- 
leans,   instead    of    going    to    New- York! 
When  this  shall  take  place,  (and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  thine  is  possible,}  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  secede. 
Then  the  abolition  chord  will  be  loosened. 
Then  we  shall  be  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people.     This  is  what  I  would  earnestly  de- 
sire to  see.     Instead  of  those  angry  debates 
at  our  public  meetings,  let  this  matter  be 
discussed — let  us  unite  and  say  that  we 
will  give  southern  manufactures  uie  prefer- 
ence.   Let  every  neighborhood  have  a  tailor, 
shoemaker,  and  all  other  mechanical  branch- 
es tliat  are  practicable.    Let  our  towns  and 
cities  encourage  carriage,  cabinet,  and  har- 
ness makers.    Let  our  hardware  merchants 
supply    themselves  with  iron  and  hoUow- 
ware  of  our  own  make.     Let  our  dry-good 
merchants  buy  such  goods  as  are  manufac- 
tured amongst  us,  and  go  abroad  for  only 
those  they  cannot  get  here.     If  all    would 
unite  on  this  plan  and  carry  it  out,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  could  be  supplied  at 
home  with  most  of  the  articles  we  consume, 
and  such  as  are  not  made  here,  our  own 
merchants  could  import.    Let  our  people 
give  those  merchants  who  encourage  home 
manufactories  the  preference,  and  this  will 
soon  bring  them  all  into  the  measure." 

In  all  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  accomplished,  be 
has  been  without  the  aid  of  what  is  termed 
a  scholastic  education.  His  early  advanta- 
ges were  limited ;  his  success  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  intercourse  with  men  and 
things,  rather  than  books.  His  character 
could  not  be  better  and  more  truly  set  forth 
than  in  the  following  letter  received  from 
the  President  of  the  Universi^  of  Alabama : 

University  of  Alabama,  Jan.  ith,  1847. 
To  Daniel  PaAXx,  Esq. 

Dear  sir  :— The  Trustees  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama,  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  tne  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary powers  entrusted  to  them,  hive  au- 
thorized me,  as  their,  official  organ,  to  con- 
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fer  upon  you  the  honorary'deeree  of  Master 
in  the  mechanic  and  Useful  Art* i  and  at 
the  late  public  anniversary  of  this  Institution 
held  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1846,  the 
said  degree  was  so  conferred. 

This  IS  a  token  of  the  respect  and  honor 
felt  by  the  trustees  in  common  with  reflect- 
ing men  in  every  station,  for  that  high  de- 
gree of  intelligeoce,  benevolence,  uprijght- 
ness  and  success,  which  you  have  exercised 
and  displayed  in  the  relations  of  life  allot- 
ted you  by  Divine  Providence.  Without 
having  devoted  your  life  to  literary  pursuits, 
you  have  attained  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  which  is  the  end  of  all  letters  and  all 
study,  ^e  art  of  making  men  around  you 
viser^  better,  and  happier.  You  have 
shown  in  a  substantial  manner  that  you  val- 
ue and  know  how  to  promote,  the  industrial 
and  economical  virtues  among  men ;  render- 
ing your  own  intelligence  and  honestly  ac- 
quired wealth  a  blessing  to  all  that  come 
within  the  sphere  of  your  influence.  You 
have  shown  yourself  the  friend  and  support- 
er of  schools  for  the  son  of  the  laboring  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  rich,  that  all  the  rising  gen- 
eration may  be  fitted  for  that  condiuon  of 
republican  freedom  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  American  citizens  to  enjoy. 
Above  all,  you  have  shown  that  you  discern 
what  is  Uie  great  source  of  all  virtoe  and 
happiness,  ofaU  knowledge  and  success, 
by  your  efficient  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  die  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  among  your  people. 

May  your  life  and  health  be  long  preserv- 
ed !  MaTyou  enjoy  the  special  mfluences 
of  Grod's  Holy  Spint;  and  while  filling  the 


hand  of  honest  induBtry  widi  the  warn  of 
labor,  and  erecting  over  the  shelterleM  a 
neat  and  comfortable  home,  may  you  too  re- 
receive  a  reward  for  your  labor  such  aa  this 
world  cannot  give,  and  find  for  yourself  a 
mansion  in  that  building  of  God,  tnat  hooae 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  die  heavena ! 

In  attestation  of  the  honor  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  yon,  I  have  caused  a  Dtoh- 
ma  to  be  made  out,  duly  signed  and  sealed, 
ol  which  I  beg  your  acceptance ;  and  which 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  or  delivered  to 
your  order,  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  desig* 
nate. 

With  great  respect  I  am,  sir, 
Your  ob't  servant, 
B.  Manlt, 
President  University  of  Ala." 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  we  vis- 
ited Prattville  and  employed  ourselves  in 
taking  notes  of  its  progress  and  improve* 
mentB ;  and  there  is  not,  in  all  the  past,  a 
pleasanter  memory  presenting  itself,  than 
the  courtesy,  kindness  and  attendun,  reoeir- 
ed  at  the  hand  of  our  excellent  friend,  the 
unafiected  hospitality  of  his  household,  and 
the  generous  purpose  of  spreading  ease  and 
happiness  around,  which  presides  over  his 
daily  life.  May  the  consciousness  of  doing 
good  follow  and  cheer  him  in  the  future,  and 
illustrate  in  his  own  heart,  there  is  more  than 
poedc  license  in  the  words, 

•*  An  hoBMt  mm  *•  tk«  DobtoM  wotk  of  G<mL» 


.  EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

.  1.— .JOHN  RANDOLPH  op  Roanoke.* 


'*  Thou  who,  unmoved,  hast  heard  the  whirlwind  chide 
Pull  many  a  winter  round  thv  craggy  bed, 
And  like  an  earihbom  giant  nath  outspread 

Thy  hundred  arms,  and  Heaven's  old  bolts  defied. 

Now  1  iest  alon    thy  native  mountain  side 

Uptom !     Yet  deem  not  that  I  come  to  shed 
The  idle  drops  of  pity  o'er  thy  head, 

Or,  basely  to  insult  thy  blasted  pride." 


Wi  have  read  many  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  but  none  with  more  melancholy  inter- 
est than  that  of  the  eccentric  personage 
whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
brief  sketch.  His  biographer  has  performed 
hit  duty  faithfully,  in  furnishing  us  widi  all 
the  necessary  materials  to  enable  us  to  form 


a  correct  estimate  of  his  public  services  and 
his  private  virtues.  A  considerable  portion 
of  his  speeches  and  letters  are  given  at  full 
length,  and  these  we  take  to  be  a  true  por- 
traiture of  the  man.  The  best  biography  is 
that  which  permits  die  subject  of  it  to  speak 
for  himself;  for  it  places  it  in  our  power  not 


•  The  Life  of  John  Randal fk  of  Roanoake,  by    Hugh  A.  Garland. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Broadway.     18o0. 


New-York: 
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only  to  Iniow  what  he  Baid  and  thought,  but 
the  reaaoDS  which  operated  upon  him.  We 
place  a  high  estimate  also  apoa '  Confessiona' 
— when  the  object  of  them  proceeds  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  good — such  as  those  of 
St  Augustine ;  and  not  when  they  proceed 
bom  vani^  and  egotism,  as  is  so  glaringly 
evident  in  those  of  Houssean  and  Lamar- 
tine,  and  many  others  of  the  same  schooL 

We  must  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  ex- 
press the  same  degree  of  admiration  for  Mr. 
Randolph  as  many  who  have  made  him  the 
object  of  so  much  adulation.  There  are 
two  classes  of  men  whose  lives  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  interesting.  In  the  first  class,  we 
would  place  such  men  as  Columbus,  Milton 
and  Washington.  Virtue  consists  in  the 
patient  endurance  of  suffering,  of  genuine 
humilityi  and  invincible  courage  and  forti- 
tode.  Such  characters,  and  such  only,  should 
be  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  ex- 
amples and  models.  But  where  we  discover 
brilliant  talents,  extravagant  pride  and  great 
waywardness  of  temper,  however  we  may 
admire  these  qualities,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  tempering  our  admiration  with  the  sen- 
timents of  pity  and  repugnance.  In  this 
cUss  Mr.  Randolph  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  His  light  was  set  on  a  hill — but  it 
shed  such  a  flickering  and  baleful  glare,  that 
it  served  rather  as  a  beacon  to  warn  the 
prudent  mariner  to  beware  of  the  unseen 
rocks  that  surrounded  him,  than  a  safe  guide 
to  conduct  him  to  his  destined  port. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Father  of 
his  coumry  was  taken  to  his  final  rest,  and 
the  sun  of  Patrick  Henry  was  descending  in 
a  blaze  of  glory,  that  of  our  subject  became 
lord  of  the  ascendant  '*  A  tall,  slender,  ef- 
feminate-looking youth  was  he  ;  light  hair, 
combed  back  with  a  well-adjusted  cue,  pale 
countenance,  a  beardless  chin,  bright,  quick 
hazel  eye,  blue  frock,  1  uff  small-clothes,  and 
fair-t<  p  b  lots.'*  He  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time,  and  was  expected  to 
riply  to  the  Great  Orator  who  was  about  to 
deliver  hia  dying  speech  to  his  coantrymen. 
'*  As  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  ground,"  says 
Wirt  "  he  was  surrounded  by  the  admir- 
ing and  adoring  crowd,  and  whithersoever  he 
moved,  the  concourse  fo  lowed  him.  A 
preacher  of  the  Baptist  Church,  whose  piety 
was  wounded  by  this  homage  paid  to  a 
mortal,  asked   the  people  aloud  why  they 


followed  Mr.  Henry  about  as  if  he  was  a 
god?"  "No,"  said  Mr.  Henry, deeply  af- 
fected by  the  scene  and  the  remark,  "  no, 
indeed,  my  friend  ;  I  am  but  a  poor  worm  of 
the  dust— as  fleeting  and  unsubstantial  as 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  flies  over  your 
fields,  and  is  remembered  no  more." 

At  the  then  recent  session  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  where  the  subject  of  State  Righu 
seemed  to  have  been  broached,  Mr.  Henry 
apprehended  that  the  state  was  steering  a 
course  that  was  likely  to  bring  her  in  contact 
with  the  general  government;  he  thought 
he  could  perceive  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  to  undervalue  the  Consti- 
tntiou,  by  calling  into  question  the  validity  of 
Federal  Laws.  He  said  that  he  could 
foresee  the  necessity  of  the  government's 
being  compelled  to  call  the  military  to  its 
aid  in  enforcing  its  authority,  and  that  civil 
war  would  certainly  ensue.  He  even  pic* 
tnred  to  the  imagination  of  his  astonished 
hearers  the  stately  form  of  Washington, 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  do 
military  execution  upon  the  citizens  of  his 
native  state.  "  And  where  (he  asked)  are 
our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict? 
Where  is  the  citizen  of  America,  who  will 
dare  to  lifl  his  hand  against  the  Father  of 
his  country?"  A  drunken  man  in  the 
crowd  threw  np  his  arms  and  exclaimed 
that  he  date  do  it  "  No,"  answered  Mr. 
Henry,  rising  aloft  in  all  his  migesty,  you 
dare  not  do  it — in  such  a  parricidal  at- 
tempt, the  steel  would  drop  from  your 
nerveless  arm !" 

Hereupon  Mr.  Randolph  arose,  and  after 
apologising  to  the  '  old  man  eloquent*  for 
presuming  tu  differ  vrith  him  on  the  mo- 
mentous question  that  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people — opened  upon  him  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  : — **  The  gentleman  tells  you  that 
the  late  proceedir-gs  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly have  filled  him  with  apprehension 
and  alarm.  He  seems  to  be  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  8tate  has  quitted  the 
sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pronounce  on  the 
validity  of  Federal  laws,  has  gone  out  of  her 
jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
any  authority.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
has  been  disturbed  in  his  repose,  still  more 
grieved  am  I  that  the  particular  occasion  to 
which  he  alludes  should  have  been  the  cause 
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of  hit  atudely.  I  onte  cherished  the  hope 
that  his  alarnDB  would  have  been  awak- 
ened, had  Virginia  failed  to  exert  her- 
•elf  in  warding  off  the  evila  he  so  propheti- 
eally  warned  an  of  on  another  memorable 
occasion.  Her  Bupineness  and  inactivityi 
now  that  these  awful  squintings  towards  mon- 
archy so  eloquently  described  by  the  gentle- 
man, are  fast  growing  into  realities,  I  had 
hoped  would  have  planted  thorns  in  his  pil- 
low, and  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  danger 
now  threatening  ns,  and  the  necessity  of 
exerting  once  more  his  powerful  faculties  in 
warning  the  people  and  rousing  them  from 
dkeir  fatal  lethargy." 

After  continuing  at  some  length  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Henry's  arguments,  he 
retorted  upon  him  in  this  scorching  style : 

**  And  yet  the  gentleman  tells  you,  we  must 
wait  until  some  infringement  is  made  on  our 
rights !  Your  Constitution  broken,  your 
citizens  dr^tgged  to  prison  for  daring  to 
exercise  the  freedom  of  speech,  armies 
levied,  and  you  threatened  with  immediate 
invasion  for  your  audacious  interference 
with  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  still  yon  are  told  to  wait  for 
•ome  infringement  of  your  rights !  How 
long  are  we  to  wait  7  Till  the  chains  are 
fastened  upon  us,  and  we  can  no  longer 
help  ourselves?  But  the  gentleman  says 
that  your  course  may  lead  to  civil  war, 
and  where  are  your  resources  ?  I  answer 
in  his  own  words,  handed  down  by  the  tra- 
dition of  a  past  generation,  and  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  I 
answer  in  his  own  words :  "  Shall  we  gather 
strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall 
we  acquire  tlie  means  of  effectual  resistance 
hy  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging 
the  delusive  phantom  of  hope  until  our  ene- 
mies shall  have  bound  us  band  and  foot  7  Sir, 
we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper 
use  of  those  means  which  God  and  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power.  The  battle,  sir, 
is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigi- 
lant, snd  the  active,  and  the  brave." 

Mr.  Henry  made  no  reply  to  this  retort — 
but  turning  to  one  of  bis  friends,  who  was 
standing  near  him,  remarked,  *'  That  he 
had'nt  seen  the  little  dog  before  since  he  was 
at  school;  be  was  a  great  atheist  then." 
And  then  approaching  Mr.  Randolph,  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said :  "  Young  man, 
you  call  me  'father;'  then,  my  son,  I  have 
somewhat  to  say  unto  thee,  (holding  both  his 
hands)— Xref;»  justice^  keep  iruiht  and  you 
will  livedo  think  differently." 

After  running  a  brilliant  career  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  seemed  to  take  especial 


delight  in   "ridmg  booted  and  sparred^ 
over  the  necks  of  his  enemies,  and  especially 
the  young  and   the   sensitive,    be  had  the 
boldness  to  insult  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  con- 
sented to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Adams.    His  coalition  witih 
the  president,  Mr.  Randolph  thought  could 
not    pioceed    from  an    honorable   motive, 
and  denounced  it  a  coalition   between  the 
blackleg   and    the    Pvritan,      Mr.    Clay 
was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  outrageous 
insidt,  and  sent  him  a  challenge.    General 
James  Hamilton,  who  was  then    a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress   from  South 
Carolina,  (but  more  distinguished  at  present 
for  his  undying  devotion  to  the  Union,)  was 
engaged  as  Mr.  Randolph's  second.    The 
General   gives   a   graphic    account  of  the 
I  rencontre,  but  it  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
I  nnnecessaiy  to  repeat  it  here.    Mr.  Clay's 
I  bullet  passed  through  Mr.  R.*s  silk  gown ; 
I  Mr.  R.  remarked  to  Mr.  C.  that  he  wan  in- 
I  debted  to  him  for  the  value  of  the  gown, 
I  and  Mr.  C.  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he 
i  wished  he  was  deeper  indebted  to  him.  But 
there  are  two  versions  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Randolph  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  matter  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
He  exposed  the  impolicy  and  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  bill,  in  a  speech  of  great  force 
and  eloquence.  His  prophetic  eye  foresaw 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  since 
arisen,  and  the  sectional  bitterness  which  it 
has  created.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  it  was 
smuggled  through,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  well  known  that  he  believed  in 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tarifiT,  and  was 
ofleu  heard  to  say,  that  in  case  it  came  to  a 
breach  with  tlie  government,  he  would  have 
himself  buckled  on  his  horse,  and  would  die 
sword  in  hand  in  the  cause  of  the  SotUk, 
But  his  days  were  numbered.  From  the 
time  of  the  Nullification  agitation  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  he 
seems  to  have  been  partially  deranged.  His 
naturally  delicate  constitution  was  much  im- 
paired by  a  life  of  constant  excitement,  and 
domestic  afflictions  made  desolate  his  hearth. 
He  believed  that  tlie  curse  of  God  had 
lighted  on  him  and  his  whole  race.  The  last 
act  of  this  mournful  tragedy  is  thus  described 
by  bis  biographer : 

*'Henow  made  his  preparations  to  die. 
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Be  directed  hie  servaat,  John,  to  brinfr  him 
hit  father's  breast  button ;  he  then  directed 
bim  to  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  hisshirt.  It 
was  an  old-fashlonedi  large-sized  cold  stud. 
John  placed  k  in  the  buttonhole  of  h^  shirt- 
bosom — but  to  fix  it  in  comfortably  required 
a  hole  on  the  opposite  side.  *'  Get  a  knife," 
eaid  he,  *'  and  cut  one.'*  A  napkin  was  cal- 
led for,  and  placed  by  John  over  his  bre^t. 
For  a  short  time  he  lay  perfectly  quiet,  with 
hie  eyes  clossd.  He  suddenly  roused  up, 
and  exclaimed—**  Remorse  /^^Eemorse  /" 
It  vras  thrice  repeated—  the  last  time  at  the 
lep  of  his  Toice,  with  great  agitation.  He 
cned  out,  let  me  see  the  wnnL— get  a  Dic- 
tionary. Let  me  see  the  word.  *'  There  is 
■one  m  the  room,  sir."  •*  Write  it  down, 
thin, — let  me  see  the  word."  The  Doctor 
fdcked  up  one  of  bis  cards,  **  Randolph  of 
Roanoke."  '*  Shall  I  write  it  on  this  card  V 
**  Yes,  nothing  more  proper."  The  word 
Remorse  was  then  written  in  pencil.  He 
took  the  card  in  a  hurried  manner,  and 
fiMtened  his  eyee  on  it  with  great  intensity. 
"Write  it  on  the  back,"  he  exclaimed— it 
was  BO  done,  and  handed  him  again.  He 
was  extremely  aeitated.  **  Remorse!"  You 
have  no  idea  what  it  is ;  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  it  whatever ;  it  has  contributed  to 
bring  me  to  my  present  situation — but  1  have 
looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — and  hope 
I  have  obtained  oardon.  Now  let  John  take 
jour  pencil  and  araw  a  line  under  the  word," 
which  was  accordingly  done.  **  What  can 
I  do  with  the  card,"  inquired  the  Doctor. 
•*  Put  it  in  vour  pocket^take  care  of  it — 
vhen  I  am  dead  look  at  it." 


S^^THI  POSITION  AHD  COURBI  07  TBI 
SOUTH. 

Ws  mentioned  in  our  last  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Tkretcott's  pamphlet,  with  the  above  title, 
end  promised  to  notice  it,  and  make  some  ex  • 
meCs  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  objection  occurs  to  us  at  the  outset  as 
Id  most  of  the  papers  and  documento  issued 
finom  the  Carolina  press,  that  they  go  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  frame 
mm.  ailment  for  disunion  at  all  hazards,  even 
were  the  slaveiy  question  closed  up  and  am- 
icably settled.  This  course  is  suicidal  to 
the  Southern  cause;  removes  the  onus 
«f  responsibility  for  endangering  the  Union 
from  the  fanatics  of  the  North,  and  changes 
the  issue  into  one  in  which  we  can  neither 
be  sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, nor  yet  by  the  judgment  of  more  than 
a  mere  minority  of  our  own  people.  Noth- 
ing is  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  the 
0eath,  with  so  fair  a  quarrel,  should  be  made 
Co  assume  ^  false  position,  and  we  cannot  be- 
fieve  that  the  writers  adverted  to,  give  ex- 


pression to  the  convictions  and  feelings  of 
the  people  of  that  gallant  and  glorious  state, 
whose  reputation  and  honor  are  so  dear  to 
our  heart. 

No ;  if  the  dire  extremity  should  come,  and 
the  Union  must  be  shipwrecked,  with  all  its 
sacred  and  holy  associations  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liber^,  and  eon* 
secreted  by  the  prayers  of  the  good  and  the 
virtuous  of  generations,  and  generations 
that  are  past  and  gone— it  is  not  that  the 
South  has  sought  this  issue— not  that  nature 
has  decreed  it  in  her  '<  geographical  lioes 
and  barriers," — ^not  that  human  liber^  and 
the  perfection  of  republicanism  demands  the 
sacrifice.'  Never,  never!  The  blight  and 
the  curse  of  God  will  rather  fall  upon  the 
head  of  the  men  who,  in  daring  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  in  the 
wantonness  of  power  and  the  perfidiousness 
of  treacherous  natures,  have  driven  the  Sondi 
in  self-defence  to  the  wall,  and  made  iit' 
untoHf  and  even  annihiUUion,  preferable  ts 
the  degradation  they  have  prepared  for  her  I 
We  have  ift  sought  this — Never  1  our  pray  - 
ers  and  our  hopes,  our  enireades,  oar  maf> 
nanimous  forbearance,  have  all  been  ex- 
hausted in  averting  the  evil  day ;  and  if  ia 
vain,  and  the  "  deed  without  a  name"  must 
be  consummated,  the  South,  without  a 
shadiAir  of  remorse,  can  well  exclaim  to  the 
bleeding  victim  of  treachery  and  guilt, 

"  Shake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me, 

Thou  caoflt  not  say  I  did  it !" 
Mr.  Trescott,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest 
young  men  of  Carolina  now  entering  upoa 
the  political  board,  and  has  won  a  reputar 
don  throughout  the  state,  labors  very  bard 
to  show  the  impossibili^  of  a  further  umoa 
between  the  North  and  South,  on  any  terms 
whatever.  The  grounds  that  he  assumes  for 
this  are  neither  of  them  tenable,  and  there- 
fore his  ingenious  superstructure  must  falL 
These  grounds  are,  1.  Geograpkiealy  and  It 
Industrial  or  Civil ;  or,  in  other  words — 
the  difierent  social  systems  of  the  two  sde- 
tious,  growing  out  of  the  difference  in  tiie  re- 
lation of  capital  and  labor  subsisting  in  each, 
and  the  difference  in  physical  eircumstancea. 
1.  Geografkiccd. — Would  not  any  one 
smile  to  think  of  the  Ohio  River  and  th* 
Potomac,  being  such  grand  national  barriers, 
as  must,  Kke  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  constitnte  of  necessi^  the  oatisns 
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«n  either  side  of  theza,  diverse,  independent, 
kottile  to  each  other,  and  capable  of  being 
at  best  but*'  unequally  yoked  together/'  and 
yet  Mr.  Trescott,  with  great  profoundness, 
announces  this  discovery. 

**  In  examining,  then,  the  conflicting  char- 
acters of  two  great  sections,  it  is  no  unfa- 
vorable introduction  to  such  an  investigation, 
to  discover  that  nature  herself  has  drawn 
deeply  the  sectional  lines.  Now,  if  a  map 
of  the  settled  portion  of  the  North  American 
eoQtioent  be  jprepared,  indicating  only  the 
mat  mountain  ranges  and  the  large  nvers, 
me  most  superficial  review  would  mark  three 
grand  divisions— the  north,  the  south,  the 
vest.  The  north  and  south  this  side  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  the  west  beyond  it,  having  its 
PaciBc  border,  its  bold  headlands  lookbg 
•Qt  on  Asia ;  its  capacious  harbors  and  its 
own  rivers,  rising,  running,  emptying  beyond 
the  mountains,  even  their  sources  separated 
by  immense  territories  from  the  heights  of 


Atlantic    commerce;    wealth,   unboundedjlation  between'them  andUic'Iwkbrclass^ 

snce  and  independ-    —  — ' ' — j  _-i;^--i  ..       .* 

ence,  the  necessary  condition  of  its  future 


wealth,  for  fits  inheritance  and  independ- 


fife.  Upon  this  side  of  the  mountains,  two 
ertat  sections,  divided  bg  the  Ohio  and  the 
^otomae,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  the  north  possessing  in  the  lakes  and  the 
8t.  Lawrence,  a  channel  of  commercial  com- 
nranication,  reaching  from  Wisconsin  to 
Maine,  and  the  South  enjoying  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  same  connection  from  Missouri  to 
Flonda.  Not  only  has  nature  drawn  these 
lines,  but  history,  in  the  action  of  its  providen- 
tial instinct,  has  followed  their  guidance. 

^  With  these  preparations  for  great  nation- 
al differences,  no  philosophic^  inquirer 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  a  wide  dis- 
tinction ot  sentiment  and  institution;  and 
tiie  student  of  political  principles  would  an- 
ticipate the  imoossibih^  of  die  consistent 
action  of  a  single  government  What  are 
the  facts?" 

Mr.  Trescott  may  be  a  good  metaphysician, 
but  he  is  a  bad  political  economist^  and,  in 
&ct,  perverts  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  in  considering  labor  necessarily  at 
^he  mercy  of  capital  or  controlling  it,  wher- 
ever the  institution  of  slavery  does  not  exist. 
Kothing  of  this  kind  is  true.  There  is  no 
•ntagonism,  but  so  close  aod  intimate  arela. 
tioo  and  dependence  the  one  upon  the  other, 
dtat  the  least  disturbance  of  the  equipoise 
entails  the  most  frightful  consequences. 
The  capitalist  and  tiie  laborer,  one  country 
with  another,  and  one  time  with  another, 
both  give  and  receive  as  much  as  the  compe- 
tition of  trade,  and  the  average  of  profits 
will  admit.  It  is  impossible  for  either  to  ty- 
rannise for  any  time  before  the  level  will  be 
Natoved  again.    la  a  flourishing  naiioa  ca- 


pital will  be  in  the  nwiktt  and  UOkxt  baddi^ 
for  it.  In  a  declining  nation  the  scales  are 
turned.  In  different  periods  of  the  same 
nation  the  two  conditions  may  be  experi- 
enced* In  the  natnral  state  of  things,  neither 
capital  nor  labor  can  hold  the  re'mB  supremM^ 
and  neither  does,  in  fact,  from  any  peculiar 
tendency  in  itself  hold  them  at  all,  but  only 
from  die  errors  of  legislation  or  the  eviU 
that  are  incident  to  society  in  its  best  as  m 
its  worst  form,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom. 
But  let  Mr  Trescott  state  his  own  position. 

"  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of 
the  operatives  of  England  and  France.  In 
both,  the  population  is  free,  labor  and 
capital  are  politically  equal ;  while  in  lact 
capital  tyrannizes  wiUi  selfish  power,  holdi^ 
labor  to  ito  terrible  bond— the  obligadon,  • 
life  of  barely  sustained  toil — the  penally, 
death  by  starvation.    There  is  no  moral  le- 


es,  who  comprehend  politkal  theories  only 
in  practical  results,  r«H>el  against  the  powers 
that  be,"  Ac,  &c. 


Speaking  of  the  labor  systems  of  the  North 
and  South,  Mr.  Trescott  says : 

"  Now  these  two  systems  are  irreconcila- 
ble either  in  their  principles  or  tiieir  practice 
— reason  and  experience  pronounce  they 
can  never  be  joincnl  together." 

The  argument  is  entirely  a  false  one. 
These  systems  of  labor  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  federal 
union  was  /urmed,  and  (hat  union  4s  only 
perverted  when  it  touches  them  at  any  point. 
Mr.  Trescott  diould  become  a  strict  eon- 
structiomsit  and  not  throw  the  constitatioo 
overboard  altogether— ours  is  9i«^  a  eonsoli- 
dation,  happily. 

We  really  dunk  so  well  of  Mr.  Trescott^ 
and  oar  personal  relations  are  of  so  hmg 
standing,  that  it  is  painful  to  disagree  with 
him  when  we  have  so  many  points  in  cam- 
mon.  But  having  promised  some  extracts 
from  his  pamphlet,  we  will  give  one  more,  in 
which  be  ingeniously  attempu  to  svreeten, 
what  lor  a  moment  even  to  his  own  taste 
the  **  bitter  cap  of  disunion." 


THE  FATI  OF  THE  VNION. 

"  And  so  it  will  be  with  our  own  constitw- 
don ;  the  elements  of  constitutional  liberlj 
msy  be  slightly  ?aried  in  their  action  under 
different  governments;  bat  they  will  act 
with  energy,  for  they  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  national  character.  The  experi- 
ment instituted  by  our  fsthers  will  receive 
its  highest  illnstradon,  and  a  eontiaent  •£ 
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ffreat  republics,  equal,  independent,  and  al- 
lied, will  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capa- 
bilities of  repablican,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
mu8tcome,eyen  without  the  present  agitation, 
at  no  distant  day,  is  almost  a  historical  ne- 
cessity ;  for  the  histoi^  of  the  worid  is  the 
record  of  the  agpre^tion  and  dissolution  of 
great  empires.  National  individuality  seems 
to  be  the  agent  of  ProTideoce  in  the  conduct 
of  the  world,  and  having,  in  the  extension  of 
our  territories  to  the  eztremest  western 
verge,  accomplishedthe  first  part  of  our  des- 
tiny, we  are  about  to  fulfil  the  second  in 
creatine  those  separate  national  interests 
and  individual  national  peculiarities,  to  the 
attrition  of  which  is  due  the  varied  and  bril- 
liant civilization  of  modem  times. 

**  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  suggest 
the  elements  of  the  present  discussion.  The 
question  is  the  gravest  that  can  wcU  be  ima- 
gined—it is  invested  with  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility, and  rises  above  the  flippant  passion 
and  uncertain  temper  of  ordinary  polidcs. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  southern 
country  demand  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent government  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  such  a  government  can  be 
established  temperately,  wisely,  strongly. 
But  in  ejecting  this  $eparation,  we  would 
not  disown  our  indebtedness^  onr  gratitude 
to  the  past.  The  Union  has  redeemed  a  con- 
tinent to  the  Ghrisdan  world — it  has  fertiliz- 
ed a  wilderness,  and  converted  the  rude 
force  of  nature  into  the  beneficent  anion  of 
a  civilized  agriculture.  It  has  enriched  the 
world's  commerce  with  the  untold  wealth  of 
anew  and  growing  trade.  It  has  spread 
over  the  vast  territories  of  this  new  land, 
the  laws,  the  language,  the  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  has  developed  a  po- 
puladon  with  whom  liberty  is  identical  with  I 
law,  and  in  training  thirtv-lhree  States  to 
manhood,  has  fitted  them  for  the  responsibi- 
lity of  independent  national  life.  It  has 
given  to  history  sublime  names,  which  the 
worid  will  not  willingly  let  die — heroic  ac- 
tions which  will  light  the  eyes  of  a  far-coming 
enthusiasm.  It  has  achieved  its  destiny. 
Let  us  achieve  ours." 

3. — DRAKX'S  IHTXRIOR  TALLXT  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Throngh  the  courtesy  and  attention  of 
Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work 
entitled,  A  Treatise  on  ikePrineipallHseas- 
€*  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  Amer- 
ica, €u  they  appear  in  the  Caueassianj  Af- 
rieanj  Indian,  and  Esquimaux  varieties  of 
its  population^hislorieal,  etiological  and 
praeticaL 

The  volume  before  ns  contafais  nearly  one 
thousand  pages,  but  so  vast  is  the  conception 
and  design  of  the  author,  that  there  is 
Biaterial  still  behind   for  one  or  perhaps 


even  two  volumes  of  similar  dimensions. 
Over  seven  hundred  pages  are  em- 
ployed npon  GxNXRAL  Etiology,  or 
the  causes  of  disease,  which  constitute 
Book  t,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts :  1. 
Topographical  and  Hydrographical  Eti- 
ology, embracing  natural  boundaries,  area, 
and  aspects,  the  hydrographical  system,  alti- 
tudes and  configuradcm,  geological  outlme, 
hydrographical  basins— the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
special  medical  topography  of  the  coasts  and 
cities  of  the  GHilf  of  Mexico— the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Gulf  coast— localities  in  and  juronnd  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi— medical  topogra- 
phy of  the  bottoms  and  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  above  iu  delta — of  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Gulf  and  the  River,  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  basin— the  Ohio  basin — 
general  views  of  the  whole  basin — ^lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  and  Huron— St.  Law- 
rence, Lake  Brie,  and  Lake  Ontario  basins 
— the  Hudson  and  Arctic  hydrographical 
basins. 

Part  »ec(77u2  is  entitled  Climatic  Etiology, 
embracing  nature,  dynamics  and  elements 
of  cUmate^temperature  of  the  interior  val- 
ley, atmospheric  pressure  of  the  interior 
valley,  winds  of  the  interior  valley — aqueous 
meteoxs— electrical  phenomena,  distribution 
of  plsnts  and  animals. 

Part  third, — Physiological  and  Soeia 
Etiology,  InchidiDg  populadon,  modes  o( 
living,  clothing,  lodgings,  bathing,  habita- 
tions, and  shade  trees,  occupations,  pursuits, 
exercise  and  recreations. 

Book  n.  is  upon  Febrile  Diseases,  and 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  above 
analysis  that  the  first  volumeof  Dr.  Drake's 
book  addresses  itself  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree to  the  pracdcal  business  men  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  the  West  than  to  the  wiere 
physician,  though  valuable  to  htm  as  unfold- 
ing the  basis  of  doctrines  and  posidons  to  be 
assumed  hereafter.  This  volume  is  almost 
complete  in  itself.  *<  The  history  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  valley,  though  highly  important," 
says  Dr.  Dowler,  **  is  really  the  least  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work.  The  statesman,  the 
geographer,  the  geologist  and  the  civil  his- 
torian, (we  might  add  the  planter,  the  engi- 
neer, the  capitalist  seeking  investment)  win 
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dispute  with  the  pathologist  for  the  righl  to 
this  work,  notwithstanding  the  medical  im- 
port of  its  tide." 

It  is  not  for  us,  a  mere  layman,  to  intmde 
within  the  inner  temple,  and  bj  the  side  of 
the  altar  where  doctors  disagree  and  splinter 
lances  with  each  other.  Otherwise,  having 
meotiooed  Dr.  Dowler,  we  might  feel  under 
some  obligations  to  examine  the  strictures  he 
has  passed  throogh  in  the  Ne»-Orlean$  Me- 
dical Journolt  upon  the  design  and  ezecn- 
tion  of  the  work  before  as.  Those  who 
.  know  Dr.  Dowler  will  admit,  there  arj)  few 
men  in  America  more  pains-taking,  labori- 
ous and  profound  in  their  researched,  or 
more  original  and  peculiar  in  the  field  they 
have  marked  out  for  themselres.  On  this 
account.  Dr.  Drake  is  fortimate  in  having 
such  a  reviewer,  who,  though  be  has  criticis- 
ed the  method  adopted,  (t.  e.,  in  obtaining  in- 
formation from  verbal  statements  gathered 
during  rapid  journeys  through  the  valley)  as 
insufficient  and  inaccurate,  yet  admits  with- 
out hesitation,  that 

"Dr.  Drake's  book  is  imrivaled,  as  an 
elegant  and  learned  summary  of  the  topo 
^pliical,  s«tcial,  and  vital  physics  of  *  the 
mterior  valley  of  North  America."  But  he 
leaves  i^e  great  problem  still  to  be  solved, 
namely,  the  invariable  connections  between 
the  physical  agents,  and  the  special  diseases 
of  localities.  The  great  desideratum  which 
conoeccs,  as  cause  and  effect,  the  meteorolo- 
gy, the  hydrography,  and  general  topo^phy 
<M  a  delta,  a  basin,  a  plain,  a  inke,  a  river,  a 
swamp,  a  mountain,  and  a  country,  with  the 
maladies  of  the  population,  is  still  an  open 
question.  May  the  learned  and  honored 
author  grapple  with  this  difficult  problem,  in 
his  forthcoming  volume,  and  may  he  be  suc- 
cessful!" ^ 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Drake,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  his  work  is  the  laborious  investigations 
and  reflections  of  an  almost  octogenarian 
life,  and  that  its  germ  wss  published 
by  him  forty  years  ago,  entitled  "  Notices 
Concerning  Cincinnati."  He  has  traveled 
extensively  over  the  field,  and  embodied 
facts  drawn  from  personal  intercourse  with 
living  physicians,  and  from  every  written  or 
printed  authority.  These  personal  explora 
tions  were  conducted  through  eighteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many  of 
longitude. 

We  have  marked  many  passages  iif  the 
volume  for  extractin  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
especially  those  which  relate  to  the  topo- 


graphy,  hydrography,  and  meteorology  of  our 
Southern  citiefl  and  country,  and  have  evi- 
dently been  prepared  with  great  labor.  We 
know  of  no  other  authori^  a  tithe  part  so  volu- 
minous and  reliable  upon  these  matters.  For 
the  present,  we  can  only  quote  a  passage  froma 
the  review  of  Dr.  Dowl*r,  remarking  at  the 
time,  that  the  work  being  printed  and  bound 
in  Cincinnati,  is  in  every  respect  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  which  has  yet  appeared 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains,  and  as 
such,  deserves  especial  favor. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPCI  ON  HEALTH. 

'*  Dr.  Drake,  however,  is  too  good  a  man 
to  slander  the  Mississippi  river — for  having 
shown  at  length,  (70,  71,  72.)  that  the  river 
is  excessively  fouX  and  that  *  the  catalogue 
[of  its  impurities]  is  rather  startling,"  he 
concludes  that  *the  salubrity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi water,  or  that  of  the  Missouri,  which 
imparts  the  character  of  turbidness,  is  not  an 
open  question.  From  St  Louis  to  New- 
Orleans,  the  testimony  of  the  population  on 
its  banks,  and  those  who  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  upon  it  as  watermen,  is  une- 
(^uivocally  in  its  favor.  Many  persons  drink 
it  before  its  suspended  materials  have  sub- 
sided, and  seem  to  prefer  it  to  that  which 
has  been  rendered  transparent  by  time  or 
art.  That  it  produces  some  efi*ects  on  the 
system,  which  transparent  water  from  wells 
and  springs,  and  our  other  rivers,  does  not, 
is  an  established  and  popular  opinion.  It  is 
even  regarded  by  many  persons  as  bein^,  to 
a  certain  extent,  medicinal,  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  chronic  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver — an 
opinion  in  which  I  am  disposed  to  concur. 
That  its  daily  use  averts  some  forms  of  dis- 
ease, may  be  admitted  as  probable ;  but  pre- 
cise observations  on  all  these  points  are  want- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  the 
presentation  of  two  facts,  in  which,  I  trust, 
the  reader  will  take  a  pleasant  interest. 
Firsiy  Professor  Bailey,  after  observing  its 
numerous  shoals  of  microscopic  animalcules 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  render  the  water  nutri- 
tioM.  Second,  In  his  leuers  on  Louisiana, 
written  in  the  year  1751,  Captain  Boissu  in- 
forms us,  that  toe  Mississippi  water  has  the 
property  of  contributing  to  the  fecondite  de 
femmes  !  '72,  '73— -Lozieres  and  other  au- 
thors, down  to  near  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, (before  the  appearance  of  the  yel- 
low fever,)  mamtained  that  the  salubrity  of 
New-Orleans,  with  its  exemption  from  epi- 
demies,  was  owing  to  the  hygeinic  influences 
of  the  Fathers  of  Waters.  In  a  book  of 
voyages,  (1794  to  1798,  p.  17,)  this  *  pleas- 
ant' story  of  the  fecundating  property  of  the 
Mississippi  water  is  re-asserted.  The  story 
of  the  youth-giving  stream  which  Don  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  sought  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida — the  gold-revealing  current  of  the 
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Sacramento — the  love-inBpiring  Venus,  ris- 
ing from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  most  'pale 
Uieir  ineffectual  fires,'  before  '  the  Big 
Drink.'  All  that  Dr.  Drake  has  said  against 
the  Mississippi  river,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  what  he  says  for  it." 


4.~THE  FISK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

There  is  a  wofnl  amount  of  responsibili^ 
incurred  somewhere,  for  the  shameful  ne- 
glect of  the  liberal  donation  made  by  the 
brothers  Fisk,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  the  city  of  New- Orleans. 
It  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that 
the  donation  consisted  of  some  six  thousand 
Tolnmes  of  valuable  works,  and  a  large  and 
handsome  building  upon  Custom-house 
street,  for  their  reception. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  liberal 
provision,  now  that  several  years  have 
passed  ?  What  provision  is  made  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  library  ? 
Who  knows  anything  of  its  existence  even, 
or  enjoys  any  of  its  fruits  ?  The  whole  af- 
fair is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  city,  and 
almost  in  bad  feat  A  towards  the  liberal 
founders. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  nucleus  here 
for  a  splendid  library,  if  the  municipalities 
will  do  their  dn^.  The  building  on  Custom- 
house street  is  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Let  the  building  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
a  more  extensive  collection  of  works.  Ten 
or  twelve  thousand  dollars  may  be  realized 
in  this  way,  which  will  purchase  as  many 
thousand  volumes,  and  donations  of  books 
from  every  quarter  will  continually  swell 
the  list 

A  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the  library  can 
readily  be  obtained.  The  University  of 
Louisiana  will,  without  doubt,  concede  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  one  of  its  magnificent 
halls,  in  the  new  building  on  Common  street, 
for  this  end ;  and  the  librarian  may  be  sup- 
plied, at  small  expense,  from  its  professors 
or  its  students.  This  plan  should  be  carried 
out  at  once,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
city,  and  the  administrators  of  the  college. 
It  is  time  we  were  at  work  reforming  things 
in  New-Orleans. 


5. — THl  LONDON  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  pleases  us  to  chronicle  the  fact,  that  a 
movement  has  been  made  in  Louisiana  to  se- 
cure a  representation  at  the  great  Worid's 
Fair,  of  some  of  our  products  and  staples. 
We  hope  there  will  be  many  articles  for- 
warded. One  or  two  delegates,  it  is  thought, 
will  attend  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
following  is  the  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Walker: —  y 

Col.  Mannsel  White,  Lucius  Duncan, 
Chas.  L.  Leeds,  C.  G.  Forshey,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Riddell,  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  A.  M.  Hofbrook, 
New-Orleans;  Valcour  Airae,  St.  James; 
Judge  P.  A:  Host,  St.  Charles;  Judge 
John  Perkins, /Wi7///>on;  Dr  F.M.Hereford, 
George  O.  Hall,  James  McHatton,  Wm.  3. 
Pike,  Wm.  R.  Adams,  Leon  Bonnccaze, 
Eaet  Baton  Roiige;  Col.  Henry  Marshall, 
Caddo :  Col.  D.  F.  Fluker,  East  Feliciana; 
Col.  P.  O.  Herbert,  Iberville  ;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Selby,  Rapides ;  Gen.  Andre  LeBlanc, 
Assumption;  Trasimond  Landry,  Aieen- 
sion;  Robert  Cade,  Vermilion ;  Wm.  M, 
Prescott,  St.  Landry. 

The  annexed  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Committee : — 

Resolved,  That  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  organization  of  this  committee,  and  that 
citizens  of  Louisiana  intending  to  present 
objects  for  exhibition  in  London,  be  request- 
ed to  send  the  shme  immediately  to  New- 
Orleans,  where  suitable  rooms  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  same  have  been  provided. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all 
citizens  forward ipgr  specimens,  that  thev 
make  them  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
their  objects,  and  that  they  be  well  secured 
and  boxed  in  a  manner  to  render  them  safe, 
should  the  committee  desiie  to  forward 
them. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  invite  the 
committees  of  neighboring  States  to  forward 
their  commodities,  properly  packed  and  pre- 
pared, to  this  committee,  care  of  Maunsel 
White  and  Co.,  for  transmission  to  Lon- 
don. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  sub- 
committee of  two  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing models  of  invention  or  products  of  art 
submitted  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Industrial 
Fair  at  London.  Also,  a  committee  of  two 
to  examine  products  of  the  soil  and  manu- 
facture, which  may  be  offered — both  com- 
mittees being  instructed  to  report  to  this 
committee  what  are  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Products  or  Art  and  Models  of  Inven- 
tion, Professor  Forshey  and  C.  J.  Leeds. 
On  ^DOtion,  the  Chair  was  added  to  this 
committee.  For  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultural Products,  Dr.  Riddell,  Judge  Rost, 
and  Valcour  Aime  were  appointed. 
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6L— THE  MONTGOMIRT  BOILKR. 

In  our  adverdBing  pages,  ve  have  indad- 
ed  a  descriptioD  of  the  merits  of  these  boil- 
ers, to  which  the  reader's  attenhion  is  re- 
ferred. They  have  been  fitted  in  the  fol- 
lowing steamers,  workshops,  hotels,  &c. : — 
U.  S.  coast  surrey  steamer  Jefferson ;  U,  8. 
steamers  Vixen  and  Water  Witch ;  steam- 
ship Union,  for  the  Pacific ;  propeller  On- 
tario, Charleston ;  steam-ship  Dolphin,  Euro- 
pean trade ;  propellers  Jersey  Blue  and  Ed- 
ward Payson,  New-York;  steamers  Jonas 
Hearty  Georgia  (Chesapeake  Bay),  and 
Maryland ;  new  steamers  building  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  by  A.  Aspinwell,  New- 
York  ;  two  propellers  projected  for  the  Euro- 
pean trade ;  and  several  lai^  boats  on  the 
Brie.  Also  stationary  engines  at  Hecker 
and  Brothers,  Cherry  street;  D.D.  Badger, 
Duane  street;  A.  Metcalf,  Centre  street ; 
Hooper  and  Brothers,  and  Mott  and  Ayres, 
Pearl  street  and  North  Biyer ;  Wm. 
Keamy's  factory.  26th  street,  New- York; 
Smith  and  Curlett,  Baltimore ;  Detroit  Wa- 
ter Works;  Beading  Railroad;  Uuunby 
and  Company,  Newark;  Atlantic  Docks, 
Brooklyn  (Verplank  and  Co.) ;  J.  and  8. 
Eagle,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I. ;  Belleville 
Iron  Works.  New-Orleans;  8t,  Charles 
Hotel;  Qen.  Taylor's  plantation.  Also, in 
Hartford,  Providence,  Troy,  &c.,  and  on 
the  Reading  Railroad. 

7. — RAILROAD  SPIRIT  IH  LOUISIANA. 

It  pleases  us  to  chronicle  the  fact,  that 
Louisiana,  and  particularly  New-Orleans,  is 
becoming  at  last  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  extending  her  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem. The  Council  of  New-Orleans  have 
had  the  Jackson  Rent  road  under  considera 
tion,  and  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount 
to  Conduct  the  necessary  surveys.  As  we  were 
•mong  the  first  to  advocate  the  route,  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  the  movement  is  en 
hanced.  The  Lafayette  and  Lake  Pont- 
ehartrain  road  is  being  vigorously  pressed, 
and  half  the  necessary  capital  already  sub- 
scribed. The  shares  are  $25  each ;  capital, 
$150,000,  and  the  cost  assessed  as  follows : 
Iron  for  79  miles  of  road,  $8,000 

per  mile $62,000  00 

Engine  and  Tender 6,500  00 

Ten  cars,  at  $400  each 4.000  00 

Depot  on  Jackson  Street 13,000  00 

Do.    at  Lake  Pontrbartrain....  10,000  00 


$97,500  00 


But  the  greatest  enterprise  wiA  our  citi- 
zens, is  the  Tehtiantepec  Railroad^  a  matter 
we  have  often  referred  to,  and  will  refer  to 
again.  Books  for  subscription  have  been 
opened,  and  a  respectable  beginning  made. 
The  surveying  company  are  to  leave  in  a 
few  days,  on  the  steamship  Alabama,  and 
we  are  promised  fuU  notes  by  its  chief.  The 
following  persons  are  charged  with  the 
work,  and  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  urged  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a 
charter ; 
Miy.  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  U.  S.  Corps  of  Bngi 

neers.  Chief  Engineer. 
J.  J.  Williams,  of  New- York,  Principal  As- 
sistant. 
Geo.  F.  Dunbar,   of  New-Orieans,  Prin- 
cipal Assistant 

Dr.  Canter,  of  New-Orleans,  Physician. 
Passed  Miashipman  Temple,  U.  8.  N., 
Passed  Midshipman  Murphy,  U.  8.  N., 
Mr.  Mechlin,  U.  8.  Coast  Survey, 
Mr.DeLacy,  of  New -Orleans,  Hydrographic 

Assistants. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Andrews,  New-Orleans,  Clerk. 

To  the  above  chief  officers  are  added 
fifteen  assistants,  and  twenty-five  men,  to 
be  employed  as  chain  carriers,  rodmen, 
boatmen,  axemen,  ice.  Most  of  the  latter  are 
from  New-Orleans. 

The  last  railroad  to  which  we  can  now  re- 
fer is  that  to  connect  the  Mississippi  and 
New-Orleans  with  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
country  of  the  Attakapas.  The  books  are 
about  being  opened  at  Franklin,  and  the 
*\ Banner"  remarks  thereon  :— 

This  road  being  completed,  the  planter 
will  not  shudder  at  the  length  of  time  and 
probable  detention  of  a  trip  to  New-Orleans 
and  back ;  and  the  fair  crescent  city,  in  sum- 
mer, will  send  up  her  thousands  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  and  healthful  air  of  Attakapas,  and 
to  forget  their  city  cares  in  the  pleasures  of 
Last  Island. 

8.— CHARLKSTON  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR. 

Our  neighbors  of  Charleston  are  now  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  industrial  regeneration  of 
the  South,  and  their  late  manufacturing  fair 
was  the  most  brilliant  ever  held  south  of  the 
Potomac.  We  wish  that  every  other  south- 
em  city  would  emulate  the  example.  So 
soon  as  we  get  the  pamphlet  particulars  o 
this  fair,  and  the  speech  of  Judge  Lumpkin, 
we  shall  make,  elaborate  extracts  from  them. 
At  present  we  can  only  clip  from  the  news- 
paper, accounts  of  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  exhibition : — 

117.  Black  Cassiraere  from  the  Rockville 
Factory,  North  Carolina,  owned  by  Messrs. 


Canon,  Young  and  Grier.    This  factory  has 
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only  been  in  existence  a  short  time,  and  if 
these  be  fair  specimens  of  its  manafactared 
coeds,  there  will  be  no  necessity  hereafter 
for  us  to  go  farther  north  than  North  Ca- 
rolina for  goods  of  this  kind. 

184.  The  miniatore  model  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, executed  by  R.  C.  Oilchrist,  a  youth, 
who  has  heretofore  been  distinguished  for 
his  precocious  ta  lent  as  a  mechanist 

9, — BVLOOT  ON  THE  LATE  JOHN  C.  CAL- 
HOUN, by  Frederick  A.  Poroher,  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  College  of  Charleston. 
Published  by  request  of  the  Cliosophic  So- 
ciety, 1850. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  sound  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Calhoun — a  saintly  character, 
who  died  in  the  hour  of  his  proudest  triumph, 
and  when,  like  Moses  of  old,  upon  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  he  could  but  catch  a  yiew  of  the 
promised  land — a  saindy  and  a  glorious  cha- 
racter whom  death  could  no  farther  affect 
than  to  Jinish  and  to  canonize.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  sound  his  praises.  The 
man  belongs  to  history ;  and  the  millions  of 
ages  to  come  will  be  his  judges  and  his  audi- 
tors iit  a  much  higher  sense  than  we  are. 
Here  let  his  fame  rest  True  greatness  as- 
similates itself  to  divinity  in  this,  that  there 
is  no  past,  or  present,  or  future  with  it— yes- 
terday, to-day  and  to-morrow  all  blend  them- 
selves into  Tioto  I 

Professor  Porcher  s  eulogy  is  worthy  of 
his  theme,  but  what  man  can  expect  to  do 
entire  justice  to  it  ?  The  best  of  us  must  say 
with  sincerity,  as  the  devout,  but  illiterate 
Christian  did,  when  struggling  to  speak  upon 
the  stirring  theme  of  the  Cross — "  God  has 
not  given  it  to  an  humble  man  like  me,  to 
speak  of  such  things  as  these." 

Professor  Porcher  has  well  said,  and  this 
is  a  crowning  glory : 

•'  The  eminent  men  of  the  South  enjoy,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  No  one  ever  spoke  coldly  of  the 
merits  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Lowndes,  of 
Hayne,  or  of  Calhoun.  They  commanded 
the  affections  of  those  who  trusted  in  them, 
because  their  eminence  was  due  mainly  to 
their  moral  worth.  It  is  a  trait  of  the  South- 
em  character,  that  mere  intellectual  power 
carries  little  weight  He  vho  would  lead 
the  Southern  mindy  mutt  be  a  Gentleman. 
We  bow  to  no  superiority,  but  that  which 
is  based  on  purity  of  character." 

This  remark  applies,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, to  Cnrolina,  who.  if  she  had  all  the 
faults  her  enemies  are  so  quick  to  give  her, 
would,  in  this  alone,  find  a  claim  to  imper- 


ishable honor.  Her  children  are  her  jewels, 
and  she  clings  to  them  with  honest  pride. 
They  never  desert  her,  and  she  never  de- 
serts them.  Her  hand  is  ever  ready  to  fit 
the  garland  to  their  brows,  whether,  like 
Buder,  or  the  meanest  subaltern  of  her  re- 
giment, they  fall  covered  with  honor  on  the 
fields  of  Mexico,  or,  Uke  Calhoun,  full  of 
years  and  illustrious  achievements,  they  go 
out  in  death  on  a  sea  of  glory.  Such  a  state 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  paucity  of  her 
cotton  bales :  God  forbid  that  she  should  be ! 
,  The  present  address  is  published  by  the 
Cliosophic  Society  of  the  Charleston  CO- 
lege.  In  youth  we  were  a  member  of 
this  Society,  and  shared  in  many  of  its  excit- 
ing debates  and  rhetorical  exhibitions.  The 
reader  will  pardon  us  for  pausing  a  moment, 
as  all  the  glowing  and  sacred  memories  of 
the  halcyon  past  come  rushing  in.  We  al- 
most fight  again,  in  fancy,  the  batdes  of  those 
old  halls,  and  see  starting  up  again,  at  every 
turn,  the  familiar  champions  of  the  "  worse 
or  better  cause,"  who  are  now  all  scattered 
through  the  by-ways  'of  "society.  No  orator 
before  grave  and  listening  senates,  ever  felt 
in  a  higher  degree,  than  those  yocmg  dispu- 
tants did-' 

"  The  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel. 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 
It  is  but  lately  that  we  entered  those  sm- 
cred  precincts  again,  and  found  that  none  of 
the  spirit  of  yore  had  died  out,  but  that  it 
rather  burned  with  an  higher  and  a  quench- 
less flame.  We  were  proud  to  be  remem- 
bered  by  such  an  association,  and  to  receive 
their  welcome  back.  The  memory  of  the 
night  will  not  soon  pass  away  when  we  took 
a  part— we  regret  it  was  not  an  abler  part- 
in  the  celebration  of  their  anniversary,  and 
afterwards  shared  in  the  Jlow  of  soul,  and 
festivities  of  the  **  upper  room."  In  the 
hands  of  these  youth  Carolina  may  well  in- 
trust her  future  destinies ! 

10.— AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  LITERARY 

SOCIETIES  OF  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  Lex- 
ington, Virginia.  June  18,  1850,  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  of  Bichmond. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  well  known  to  our  coun- 
trymen as  the  editor  of  that  widely -popular, 
and  most  valuable  periodical,  the  SotUhem 
Literary  Messenger.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  of  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  and  his  elegant  scholarship.     The 
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present  production  is  in  keeping  with  the 
high  character  of  the  author,  and  we  regret 
nothing  80  much,  as  that  space  does  not  admit 
of  an  analysis  of  its  striking  merits.  A  pro- 
minent subject  with  him,  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  Education  and  Literature  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  he  discusses  with  a  bold  and 
free  hand .  On  her  deficiencies  in  literature^ 
in  particular,  he  is  severe,  we  think  too  much 
•o,  and  more,  we  have  no  doubt,  than  he 
would  allow  any  one  else  to  be. 

**  There  is  a  pleasant  custom,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  to  idsue,  now  and  then, 
a  volume  of  miscellanies,  made  up  exclusive- 
ly of  articles  written  bv  natives,  or  residents 
of  the  place  where  the  book  is  published, 
•nd  called  after  the  name  of  the  place  it- 
self—as the  Boston  Book,  the  Charleston 
Book.  The  contributors  are,  in  general,  li- 
mited to  two  articles  each.  In  an  attempt 
to  compile  such  a  volume,  not  in  any  one  of 
cor  towns,  but  from  the  whole  8tate,  bow 
meagre  a  range  of  selection  we  would  have  ! 
Should  the  extracts  be  of  the  ordinary  len^h, 
what  artsof  the  publisher  would  be  called  into 
requisition,  to  swell  it  beyond  the  size  of  the 
duodecimo !  Leaving  out  of  the  account,  all 
essays  of  political  or  theological  contro- 
versy, what  has  Virginia  to  show  of  literary 
excellence,  written  within  her  bounds,  or 
by  her  sons?  Some  historical  researches 
there  are — a  few  essays  of  Ogilvie  and  Wirt 
— The  Hiad,  translated  by  Wm.  Munford 
—some  amaranthine  verse  and  affluent  prose, 
of  Uie  various,  and  gifted,  and  unfortunate 
Poe  -a  few,  alas !  how  few  poems  of  the 
affections,  and  home  sketches  of  Cooke,  the 
lamented  and  early  lost — tlie  sweet  effusions 
occasionally  sent  forth  by  Jane  Taylor  Lo- 
max,  another  child  of  song,  the  story  of  whose 
days  have  been  shut  up  in  an  untimely  grave 
—-these,  together  with  the  contributions  to  the 

Periodical  literature  of  some  whose  efforts 
ave  deserved  the  laurel  to  which  they  never 
aspired,  constitute  the  stock  of  letters  that  we 
may  boast" 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURK. 

•'  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  there 
exists,  at  this  time,  a  peculiar  necessity  for 
a  home  literature,  and  by  this  I  mean,  a 
literature  adapted  to  the  institutions,  by 
which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded,  and  to 
the  general  frame  wurk  of  our  society.  Fa- 
naticism in  all  its  forms,  but  worst  of  all,  in 
that  fell  shape  of  modem  abolition,  which, 
with  impious  tread,  has  dared  to  confront 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Majesty  itself, 
and  mock  at  its  revclaiion,  stalks  abroad 
through  the  land.  Its  pestilent  doctrines 
are  sent  among  us  tlirough  every  conduit, 
and  our  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  for 
our  self-prceervation.  Among  all  its  agen- 
cies, there  is  none  so  active,  or  so  potent,  as 
the  press ;  and  no  man  can  deny,  that  the 
tniire  Northern  prv!»s  is  anti-slavery  in  iu 


tone  and  spirit  The  political  jonnuJists 
may,  indeed,  observe  a  shew  of  nentrali^ 
— such  of  them  (perhaps  half  a  dozen)  as 
are  not  avowedly  hostile  to  Southern  inte- 
rests, upon  party  issues;  but  the  literary 
and  religious  papers,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  tinged  with  the  fanatical  blue,  relymg,  as 
they  do,  in  a  great  part,  on  Southern  patrtm- 
age  for  support  Now,  is  it  not  hunnliatinff 
to  the  Southern  character,  that  all  our  react- 
ing should  be  drawn  from  such  a  source  as  < 
this  7  There  is  but  one  way  to  counteract  , 
this  influence,  and  this  is  by  a  literature  of 
its  own,  infused  with  the  conservative 
spirit,  the  love  of  order  and  justice  that  con-  I 
stitutes  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Southern  mind."  "* 


11.— COSmSRCE  OF  THE  RIO   GRANDE. 

The  pamphlet  shows  conclusively  the  fact 
of  Point  Isabel  being  the  only  safe  available 
depot  on  the  coast,  for  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Grande  ;  from  the  highest  military  authori- 
ties, the  report  to  the  Topographical  Bureau, 
at  Washington,  the  report  of  Capt  Roben- 
son,  inspector  for  the  board  of  underwriters 
of  this  city,  who  was  sent  by  them  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Point  as  a  shipping  port,  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
vessels  is  at  all  times  up  for  it  and  Brazos, 
from  our  city,  than  for  all  tlie  other  ports  in 
Texas  together.  Thus  commerce  ever  indi- 
cates the  bett  routes. 

We  noticed  m  the  late  report  of  the  adju- 
tant-general, that  Fort  Brown  and  Eagle 
Pass,  interior  points  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
both  tributaries  to  Point  Isabel  as  a  receiv- 
ing depot,  have  larger  garrisons  than  either 
of  the  frontier  posts,  "because  as  the  keys 
to  the  upper  provinces  of  Mexico,  they  must 
necessarily  have  a  strong  influence  in  main- 
taining peaceful  relations  along  the  bounda- 
ry line  and  in  protecting  the  revenue  laws." 
Yet,  while  this  fact  is  acknowledged,  Point 
Isabel  is  unprotected  and  the  troops  trith 
draicn.  Point  Isabel  is  the  base  and  receiv- 
ing point  of  these  *'  kejs,"  where  millions  of 
dollars  in  merchandize  and  specie  are  con 
tinually  deposited !  No  position  could  be 
more  exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the  Indi- 
ans and  banditti  than  tliis,  from  its  contigui- 
ty to  the  frontier,  and  no  imprudence  greater 
than  its  neglect  by  the  military  force  of  the 
government. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  mat- 
ter by  citizens  of  Texas,    The  govemmeat 
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is  bound  by  its  trea^  stxpalatioiiB  with 
Mexico  and  its  dn^  to  oar  citizens,  to  pro- 
mote their  resources  and  development,  and 
it  behooves  the  War  Department  to  see  tha: 
its  posts  are  made  strictly  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good. 

Tnwels  in  Siberia,  including  Excursions 

Northioards  down  tht  Obi  to  the  Polar 

Circle,  and  afterwards  to  the  Chinese 

Frontier.   By  Adolph  ErmaN.    Prom 

the  German.    3  vols. 

This  work  is  from  the  publishing  house  of 

Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 

one  of  that  admirable  series  they  are  ever 

giving  to  the  public.    No  house  in  America 

is  more  select  in  the  quality  of  the  material 

which  it  issues. 

Among  other  subjects  of  deep  interest 
contained  in  the  present  volumes,  the  rea- 
der will  find  various  information  respect- 
ing the  trade  carried  on  from  the  frontiers 
of  Siberia  to  Bokhara,  and  Tashkend ;  the 
fisheries  of  the  Obi;  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  Ural  and  the  Nerchinsk ;  the  fossil  ivory 
of  the  valley  of  the  Lena  and  New  Siberia ; 
and,  in  general,  respecting  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  distribution  of  vegetable  life  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  old  world.  Of 
the  important  scientific  matters  here  brought 
to  light,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  a  Siberian  magnetic  pole,  the 
perpetual  congelation  of  the  ground  to  a 
great  depth,  at  Yakutsk,  and  the  decrease 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by 
the  barometer  to  Okhotsk. 


The  LiteraryWorldt  for  the  week  ending 
December  15,  1850,  received  at  this  office, 
is  a  gazette  which  should  be  read  by  every 
gentlemt^  who  desires  to  be  a  true  scholar 
of  the  age.  The  ntmiber  is  not,  however,  a 
single  specimen  of  the  journal's  excellence — 
which,  ever  since  its  establishment  four 
years  ago,  has  been  recognized  as  the  only 
manual  in  the  country  appertaining  to  the 
man  of  letters.  This  is  evident,  whether 
we  consider  the  wide  survey  of  literature  it 
makes,  from  week  to  week,  or  the  on- 
wearied  excellence  of  the  critical  pens  which 
influence  its  opinions.  It  is  something  to 
know  a  little  abo%U  everything,    The  men 


of  business  in  our  Southern  seetioos  of  the 
Union,  may  not  have  read,  to  be  sure,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  publications  weekly  made ; 
yet,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ldlerary 
World,  they  may  see  what  is  doing  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  We  may  not  be  able  to  acquire 
perfect  knowledge ;  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
where  to  go  in  search  of  it  when  wanted. 

As  a  weekly  gazette,  asking  the  patron- 
age of  the  Souths  the  Literary  World  is 
among  the  foremost  in  its  claims.  Its  opi- 
nions have  always  been  eminently  conserva- 
tive and  national.  It  has  been  the  only 
Northern  periodical  that  has  done  justice  to 
Mr.  Simms,  the  novelist,  par  excellence^  of 
the  South.  Its  jealousy  is  never  attacked 
by  the  success  of  Southern  literamre.  The 
papers  known  as  the  '*  Manhattaner  in  New- 
Orleans"  (now  demanded,  by  their  popular- 
ity, for  publication  in  book  form),  and  **  Drafts 
at  Sight  upon  the  South-west,"  written  by 
an  eloquent  enthusiast  of  Southern  institn- 
dons,  were  prepared  for  the  Literary  World. 

With  these  remarks,  prolonged  only  from 
a  sense  of  justice  to  the  subject,  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  no  the  prospectus 
of  the  Literary  World,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  magazine. 


The  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  or  a  Narrative  of 
TraveJs  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  in  1 846. 
By    David    Urquhart,  Esq.,   M.  P., 
Author  of**  Turkey  and  its  Resources," 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  East,"  &c^  2  vols. 
New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
We  can  give  no  higher  and  more  inviting 
notion  of  these  volumes,  than  simply  the 
caption  of  their  chapters : — The  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;   Excursion  Round  the  Straits; 
Tarifa ;  Bombardment  of  Tangier ;  Cadiz  ; 
Tyre  and  her  Wares ;  The  Stone    of  Her- 
cules ;   The  Country  of  the  Rovers ;  The 
Sultan  and  his  Commercial  System ;  Do- 
mestic   Architecture   of  the  Moors;   The 
Arab  Tent;   A  Boar  Hunt;  Arab  Domes- 
tic Industry;  The  Bath;  The  Helot;  The 
Arabs  of  the  Desert ;  The  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides;   The  Jews  in  Barbary;  The 
Clans  in  Barbary ;  The  Island  of  Andaluz ; 
Spanish  Painting;    Spanish  Architecture, 
Gothic,  &c. 
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Pofmimr  Edueaiion  for  the  uu  qfParenU 
mnd  Teachen,  and  Young  Pertong  in 
Qeneral,  By  Iha  Mahxw,  M.A.  AUon 
Locke,  Tailor  und  Poet,  tm  Autobio- 
raphy.  History  of  Madame  Roland^  By 
JoHS  S.  C.  Abbott,  with  engravings. 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution, 
By  LouiNG,  No.  9.  The  Oreen  Hand,  a 
Short  Yam,  No.  1. 

These  works  are  from  the  publication 
house  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  are 
furnished  us  through  the  courtesy  of  J. 
B.  Steele,  New-Orleans. 

Mr.  Mahew's  work  on  Popular  Educor 
tion,  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan.  The  range  of 
subject  is  very  wide,  including  Physical 
Education,  the  Laws  of  Health,  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Education,  Popular  Education, 
National  Education.  Rules  for  Schools,  &c. 
Alton  Locke  is  written  in  a  lively  and 
spirited  style,  and  is  altogether  a  most  read- 
able book.  We  can  only  give  here  the 
title  to  a  few  of  the  chapters— A  Poet's  Child- 
hood ;  The  Tailor's  Workroom ;  First  Love ; 
Poetry  and  Poets ;  The  Man  of  Science  ; 
Cultivated  Women ;  The  Freedom  of  the 
Press ;  A  True  Nobleman ;  Dreamland ;  Mi 
racles  and  Science;  Priests  and  People, 
&c.,  &c 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  dian  the 
whole  life,  character  and  career  of  that  high 
ly-gifted,  but  most  unfortunate  woman,  Ma- 
dame Roland,  who  sealed  with  blood  her 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Girondists, 
and  exclaimed  in  her  dying  hour — ^''Oh, 
liberty,  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name !" 

Researches  npon  the  Necropolis  of  New- Or- 
leans, with  Brirf  AUuHons  to  Us  Vital 
Statistics. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author.  Dr. 
Dowler,  for  this  characteristic  and  curious 
pamphlet.  Like  everything  from  bis  pen,  it 
is  elaborate  and  learned.  He  combats  tbe 
views  of  Barton  and  Simons,  so  unfavorable 
to  the  sanitory  condition  of  New-Orleans, 
and  defends,  witJi  some  force,  the  opposite 
opinion.  Although  we  think  there  are  flaws 
in  the  Doctor's  reasoning,  we  will  not  deny 
high  praise  to  his  labors ;  and  in  our  next 
shall  endeavor  to  draw  largely  upon  them. 


New  Grammar  for  the  Germans  to  learn 
the  English  Langvage,    Key  to  the  New 
Grammar  for  Germans,  ^c. 
The  above  works  belong  to  the  admir- 
able series  of  Ollendorff,  which  have  such 
wide  reputation.    They  are  published  by 
Appleton,  and  are  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Steele. 

Harpers^  Monthly  Magazine — Internation- 
al Monthly  Magaasine, 
We  regard  these  publications  as  likely  to 
effect  very  much  of  a  revolution  in  the 
character  of  reading,  which  the  public  at  a 
cheap  expense  are  able  to  enjoy.  Although 
in  existence  bat  a  few  months,  the  ster- 
ling merit  of  these  periodicals  have  com* 
mended  them  to  a  circulation  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  publication  business  in 
this  country.  They  will  supersede  most  of 
the  light  and  flimsy  stuff  that  have,  for  so 
long  a  dme,  under  the  name  of  literature, 
been  degrading  or  currupting  the  public 
taste.  No  article  finds  a  place  in  these 
monthlies  that  are  not  of  a  high  tone  and  ex- 
cellence, and  they  are  extracted  from  the 
leading  journals  and  periodicals  of  Great 
Britain.  In  addition,  each  number  contains 
several  handsome  illustrations,  fashion  plates 
etc.,  with  comments  by  the  editors  on  liter- 
ary, political  and  general  topics  in  Europe 
and  in  our  own  country,  brought  up  to  the 
time  of  publication.  The  International  has 
begun  a  novel  to  appear  in  parts,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  James.  We  know  of  no  works 
we  could  more  heartily  commend  than  the 
two  before  us. 

Farmers'  Chiide  to  Seieniifc  and  Prac- 
tical Agriculture,  deuiling  tlie  labors  of  the 
farmer,  in  all  their  variety,  and  ad^ting 
them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  as  they  suc- 
cessively occur :  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.  R* 
8.  E.,  author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Farm," 
ect.  etc. ;  assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College,  New-Haven.  New- York,  Leon- 
ard Scou  &  Co. 

We  give  the  full  title  of  this  work  which 
is  published  in  pans,  at  twenty-five  cents 
each,  and  will  be  finished  in  about  29 
numbers,  the  price  of  subscription  to  the 
whole  being  $5.    It  will  contain  20  steel  en- 
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grmTings  and  600  wood  cats.  The  work  has 
received  the  nnanimoiis  approval  of  agri- 
culturista  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country, 
and  has  been  noticed  by  U3  before.  We 
beg  the  publishers  to  send  us  the  first  nine 
numbers  and  all  after  twelve,  as  they  have 
miscarried  through  the  fault  of  the  agent  at 
New-Orleans,  Send  through  J.  C.  Morgan, 
New-Orleans, 

IRSURAIfCE  ON  ITEGROBS. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Review,  an 
article  appeared  from  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
containinga  variety  of  valuable  statistics  upon 
this  subject,  which  we  commended  at  the 
time  to  the  attention  of  our  planters. 

It  pleases  us  now  to  call  attention  to  the 
Circular  of  H.  G.  Heartt,  Esq.,  in  our  adver- 
tising columns,  who  has  been  appointed 
Actuary,  or  Agent  for  the  Southern  Stotes, 
of  the  British  Commercial  Life  Insurance 
Company.  This  great  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  in  1820,  with  a  capital  of 
•3,000.000,  to  which,  a  surplus  of  $850,000 
profits  has  been  added.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  directors,  they  derided  hereafter  to  in- 
clude risks  upon  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union;  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  make  the  fullest  guarantee  against 
all  risks  of  life  or  accident  By  hypotheca- 
ting the  policies  of  the  Company,  our  planters 
will  be  able  to  realize  money  facilities  with 
their  merchants  upon  negroes,  as  well  as  any 
other  description  of  property.  The  business 
is  exclusively  confined  to  Life  Insurance — a 
subject  we  hope  to  present  in  a  strong  light 
before  long  in  the  Review,  having  been 
promised  a  paper  upon  it. 

For  other  than  slave  policies,  the  Company 
has  two  bureaux,  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
secure  their  families,  may  do  so  on  the  stock- 
principle — the  profits  going  to  the  stock- 
holders, or  on  the  mutual-system,  the  profits 
going  into  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  insur- 
ed, and  settled  at  their  death. 


TO  SnOSCRIBCRS. 

Those  who  have  received  bills  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  have  not  remitted,  will 
please  do  so  at  the  earliest  convenience,  with- 
out wailing  for  an  agent.  Who  pays  quickly, 
pays  doubly.  Our  grateful  thanks  are  due 
lo  the  many  who  have  dime  this. 

16  Vol. 


We  again  solicit  orders  for  our  bound  sets, 
and  have  some  on  hand  handsomely  bound. 
There  are  three  series. 

1st  series,  beginning  January,  1846, 9  vols. 

2d  series,        "         July,        1849, 3  voli. 

3d  series,        "        July,        1850, 1  vol. 

We  will  give  any  other  number  of  the 
Review,  or  the  value,  or  any  other  book 
ordered  of  the  same  value,  for  copies  of  tiie 
February  Number,  1848,  and  August  Num- 
ber, 1849,  both  of  which  are  nearly  exhausted 
in  our  office.  Those  who  have  only  broken 
sets,  will,  in  addition,  confer  an  obligation  by 
sending  these  numbers.  We  will  give 
volumes  X.  and  XI.  for  volumes  1  and  S. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  OTHERS.; 

SUGAR  ISTATX  FOR  SALE. 

The  attention  of  planters  is  called  to  the 
notice  at  the  head  of  our  advertising  columns, 
of  a  valuable  Sugar  Enlate  for  sale  upon 
accommodating  lerms.  Persons  desirous  of 
further  information  in  regard  to  it,  will  please 
address  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  po$t' 
paid. 

We  also  recommend  the  advertising  de^ 
partment  of  Estates  to  the  attention  of  the 

f slanting  community,  as  the  Review,  circn- 
ating  now  extensively  throughout  all  tiie 
Middle,  Southern,  and  8outli-Wesien> 
States,  reaches  a  larger  number  of  planters 
than  can  be  effected  in  any  othei  mode.  Our 
terms  are  reasonable,  and  where  we  act  as 
agents  in  effecting  sales,  the  remuneration 
exacted  will  be  very  moderate .  It  is  our 
intention  to  call  editorial  attention  to  the 
advertisements,  and  to  make  the  Review  an 
index  of  all  estates  in  (he  market. 

To  merchants,  we  recommend  the  Adver- 
tiser^  as  a  mode  of  reaching  their  country 
customers.  We  intend  to  ailmit  only  the 
cards  of  a  few  of  the  best  houses  in  each 
branch  of  business,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
present  number.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
directory  to  our  friends,  and  of  much  value. 
The  plan  contemplates  names  in  all  of  the 
other  Southern  cities,  and  it  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  published  several  im- 
portant business  directories  at  the  North. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Editor  makes  his  best  bow  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Matagorda  (Texas) 
Tribune,  who,  in  a  kindly  reference  to  the 
mission  of  the  Review  in  Texas,  was  pleased 
to  say : 

The  Editor  has  sought  to  make  its  au- 

.:. II .. 2._;_r__.._  ..1 .». 


thority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cotton 
and  sugar  staples,  by  obtaining  the  most 
recent  information  on  these  several  subject!, 

n. 
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and  by  offering  the  highest  pecuniary  re- 
wards for  original  eseays  on  agricultnre,  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  &c.,  &c.  He  labors 
assiduously,  and  not  unfrequently, under  cir- 
cumstances of  disappointment,  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  wnich  would  be  perfectly 
OTerwhelming  to  a  less  eamest-minded  man. 
His  efforts  to  serve  the  ^eat  interests  of  the 
South  are  at  last  beginning  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  recent  large  increase  of  subscriber«,  of 
whom  Texas  furnishes  quite  a  respectable 
share." 

A  friend  in  Louisiana  complaining  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  sugar  culture  in  the  State, 
asks  us  some  questions,  which  we  would  be 
delighted,  would  some  of  our  subscribers  in 
Florida  or  Texas  answer.  Have  you  resi- 
ded in  South  Florida?— What  are  its 
merits  as  a  sugar  country  T—What  quality 

of  land  ? ^What  facilities  of  navigation  t 

What  health  T — Are  there  good  su^  lands 
in  Eastern  Florida  near  St.  Augustine  ? — Is 
Florida  to  be  preferred  to  Texas  for  sugar? 
Our  friend  seems  to  prefer  the  former,  and 
would  wish  to  locate  near  some  county 
town,eto. 

Speaking  of  Texas,  we  learn  by  a  private 
letter,  "  Tne  Brazos  is  as  low  as  it  has  been 
for  29  years,  yet  the  steamer  Elite  is  this  day 
at  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  Co.,  with  a  fair 
freight  from  the  month.  This  settles  forever 
the  navigability  of  this  stream  at  all  seasons 
of  Uie  year.  With  Uiis  fact  settled,  can  the 
world  produce  such  another  sugar  region  as 
that  otthe  Brazos? 

Want  of  space  excludes  until  another 
month,  the  prqjet  of  a  levee  system,  from 
Mr.  Stein,  of  Mobile,  and  som<5  remarks  of 
our  own  upon  Dr.  Dowler's  Necrology  of 
Netp-Orleans, 

We  shall  publish  in  our  next,  a  biography 
and  steel  engraved  portrait  of  Wm.  Gregg, 
manufacturer  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  fine 
view  of  Graniteville,  to  be  followed  with 
portraits,  etc.  of  John  Q.  Winter,  of  Georgia  ; 
V.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Tennessee ;  Hamflton 
Smith,  of  Kentucky;  H.  W.  Conner,  of 
Charleston,  8.  C.,  etc.,  etc.  Our  friends 
in  the  different  states  will  please  instruct  us 
as  to  iheir  prominent  men  of  enterprise,  and 
further  this  department  of  the  work. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Soule  and 
Downs,  U.  S.  Senate,  for  public  documents, 
and  particularly  for  a  Report  on  the  Public 
Lands  of  Louisiana,  from  which,  hereafter, 
we  shall  make  some  valuable  extracts. 


Our  friend,  Professor  McCulloh's  transla- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  M.  Roussesu^s  plan  of  sugar 
manufacture,  is  necessarily  postponed  to  the 
March  No. 


We  design  publishing  Professor  Dew's 
papers  on  slavery,  having  finished  Hammond 


&  Harper,  if  some  friend  will  send  us  a  copy. 
It  cannot  be  had  in  New-Orleans. 

editors'  new  year's  address. 
The  frank  and  free  expressions  we  have 
given  to  our  sentiments,  in  reference  to 
Southern  Rights,  has  been  met  by  a  good 
many  'stop  my  Reviews,'  and  as  yet  by  scarce- 
ly a  single  "  send  your  work  hereafter  to  me 
and  the  following  new  subacribers."  By  the 
way,  we  have  heard  of  Southern  Rights  At' 
iociattons,  but  in  no  instance  has  encourage- 
ment come  from  them.  We  get  no  clubs  of 
new  subscribers,  nor  have  resolutions  been 
published  in  our  favor !  Though  somewhat 
of  an  tiKra  ourself,  we  question  if  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  of  our  subscribers  are  not 
of  the  more  moderate  sort.  Yet  these  gene- 
rous gentlemen  put  up  with  differences  of 
opinions  that  are  minor,  believing  our  heart 
to  be  right,  and  all  our  aims  our  country's. 
Meanwhile,  our  brother  uUraSj  without 
putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  look 
complacently  on,  and  marvel  that  we  ai« 
able  to  sustain  the  work  so  well.  Nearly  all 
of  our  subscribers  were  obtained  by  person- 
al  solicitations  from  our  agents,  whilst  thous- 
ands and  thousands  were  subscribers  to  the 
SoiUhern  Press,  through  the  active  services 
of  friends  I  We  never  have  received  one 
dollar  g'otuitously  in  aid  of  the  Review,  but 
are  now  raUier  straining  every  nerve,  to  pay 
off  a  debt  of  several  thousand  dollars  con- 
tracted in  die  first  year  of  its  existence. 

This  is  a  naked  statement  of  facts,  and  we 
leave  the  inferences  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  If  we  have  done  them  some  service 
and  they  know  it,  are  they  prepared  to  stand 
by  us  with  a  generous  and  unwavering  pur- 
pose ?  Where  we  agree  in  sentiment  let 
It  be  an  incentive  to  exertion  in  our  behalf, 
and  where  we  disagree,  let  us  reflect  how 
frail  is  mortality  after  all,  and  how  apt  one 
man  is  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  another.  Sure- 
ly diere  are  a  thou  sand  points  of  Aarmontr  be- 
tween all  true  Southemmen,  and  it  woold  be 
very  idle  to  quarrel  about  the  few  points  of 
separation.  To  elevate  the  character  of  our 
reigisn  is  the  aim  of  every  one  of  us. 

In  the  opening  of  a  new  year  and  of  the  X 
volume  otthe  Review,  Idiis  address  is  not 
out  of  place.  Let  it  be  met  on  the  part 
of  friends,  with  several  hundred  new  subscri- 
bers, and  prompt  remittances  firom  all  who 
are  in  any  wise  indebted. 

The  day  will  come,  and  that  before  our 
hairs  are  •*  silvered  o'er,"  when  the  services 
we  are  doing  to  the  South  will  be  universally 
recognised  and  admitted .  It  may  come  when 
life's  thread  has  all  been  spun  out  for  us— 
but  come  it  must,  and  this  shall  cheer  ns 
through  the  trials  and  discomfitures  of  tke 
hour.    As  King  Harry  said, 

"  He  that  outlives  this  day  and  comes  safe 
home, 
Be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition, 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed. 

Shall  hold  their  manhood   cheap,   while 
any  speaks, 

Who  fought  with  us,"  &c.  dtc. 
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244  THB   STATS   OT  GEOROIA. 

I 

Digests  of  thes6  laws  have  been  made  hj  Prince  and  Hotchkiss ; 
and  an  Analysis  of  the  Statutes  of  Georgia,  compiled  by  Howell 
Cobb,  Esq. 

Prince's  Digest  is  the  best  book  on  the  Statute  Law  of  Geoi^a 
that  there  is.  This  brings  the  statutes  down  only  as  far  as  1837, 
however.  Thirteen  years  work  great  changes  in  the  laws  of  any 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  therefore  new 
digests  have  been  required.  Howell  Cobb  and  William  Hotchkiss 
have  attempted  to  supply  this  requisition.  Cobb's  Analysis  we  con- 
sider a  pretty  good  book,  especially  as  it  contains  a  great  many 
forms  which  afford  material  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner. 

As  to  the  Digest  of  Hotchkiss,  were  it  printed  on  shucks  instead 
of  on  paper,  it  might  afford  good  pabulum  for  oxen  ;  but  surely  no 
one  would  be  silly  enough  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  hotck 
— ^not  kiss — ^but  potch — in  its  present  state  of  rawness,  would  afford 
aliment  for  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  whose  legal  appetite  had  been 
whetted  by  an  intense  search  after  some  obscure  Georgia  statute. 
The  book  has  been  utterly  repudiated  by  the  profession,  and  is  under 
perpetual  injunction,  from  which  all  the  bills  in  Christendom  can 
never  relieve  it.  It  is  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  JRe- 
quiescat  in  pace  ! 

The  code  of  penal  laws  of  this  state  was  enacted  in  1833,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1834.  Some  of  its  provisions 
have,  since  that  time,  been  amended,  and  other  sections  added.  It 
superseded  the  code  of  1817.  The  frequent  substitution  of  one 
system  for  another — the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary,  and  then  its 
immediate  abandonment — indicate  a  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
popular  mind  in  regard  to  the  different  plans.  In  1816  the  state 
abandoned  the  sanguinary  criminal  laws  which  had  existed,  and  adopted 
a  new  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  altogether  more  compatible 
with  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  better  suited  to  the  advanced 
stage  of  civilization.  The  discipline  of  a  state  prison  was  then  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  changes  it  effected  in  the  old  systerti, 
together  with  a  very  imperfect  execution  of  the  plan,  excited  a  decided 
distinist,  which  soon  presented  itself  in  open  opposition  to  it.  After 
sixteen  years  of  experience,  therefore,  it  gave  way  to  the  earnest 
opposition  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  legislature  of 
1831  abolished  it.  The  state  was  thrown  back  upon  a  code  which  it 
had  repudiated,  and  criminal  justice  was  administered  according  to 
laws  at  once  odious  to  humanity,  and  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  But  this  condition  of  things  did  not  last.  The  change  was 
palpably  felt :  public  opinion  again  reacted  in  its  favor :  a  reform 
was  demanded,  and  the  penitentiary  was  again  restored.  But  the  old 
code,  with  its  flagrant  defects,  was  found  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  new  system,  and  accordingly  in  1832  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  persons  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  penitentiary  buildings, 
digest  a  system  of  laws  for  its  organization,  and  revise  and  amend 
the  penal  laws  of  the  state.  Tlie  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Lumpkins  were :  William  Schley,  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  (now  one  of 
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the  Supreme  Judges,)  and  John  A.  Cuthbert;  all  gentlemen  of 
eminent  legal  attainments.  They  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1883>, 
and  that  report  is  the  existing  code  of  penal  laws,  with  some  modifi- 
cations and  amendments.  Inis  system  has  been  in  operation  since 
1834  ;  and  although  the  test  of  fifleen  years  has  pointed  out  defects, 
expeijence  has  suggested  no  better  mode  of  administering  the  crimi- 
nal justice  of  the  state.  Some  of  its  penalties  are  severe — necessarily 
so— but  not  more  so  than  is  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
the  security  of  its  citizens.  None  of  its  provisions  are  sanguinary 
and  cruel;  and  while  they  may  be  objectionable  to  that  sort  of 
fanaticism  which  would  abolish  all  capital  punishments,  they  accord 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  and  come  up  to  the  enlightened 
humanity  of  the  age.  Its  sanctions  are  not  in  a  temper  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but  of  conservative  and  reforming  equity.  It  has  dispensed 
with  the  hideous  relics  of  barbarism — the  mutilating  knife,  the  brand 
and  the  post,  the  pillory  and  the  scourge.  There  are  thirteen  crimes, 
which,  according  to  the  penal  code,  are  punished  capitally. 

**  There  are,  no  doubt,  defects  in  the  code,  which  experience  will  snggeel 
and  which  time  will  reform.  The  experience  of  every  year  has  resulted 
in  improvements  in  the  dicipline  of  the  State  Prison.  It  has,  after  years 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  surmounted  its  misfortunes,  and  now  sustains 
itself  and  brings  a  small  revenue  to  the  state." 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  "  militia  system."  This  is  ^rce, 
farce^  fabcb  !  Once  every  year  or  two  they  have  in  Georgia  what 
they  call  a  militia  muster,  and  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disgraceful  and  contemptible, 
it  is  one  of  these  "  mu^tenP  Get  two  negroes,  one  with  a  reed  fife 
and  the  other  with  a  broken-headed  kettle-drum — ^then  parade  several 
score  of  men,  boys  and  old  women,  helter-skelter  after  the  music, 
with  every  alternate  personage  bawling  out :  "  Shoulder — ^Arms  P 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  a  Georgia  muster*  ^ 

The  militia  system  in  Georgia  is  synonymous  with  epithets  of  con- 
tempt and  reproach.  "  It  should  be  repealed,"  is  upon  the  lips  of 
every  one.  Vet  it  is  not  repealed.  A  desire,  and  we  hope  we  may 
say  a  determination,  to  organize  our  militia  and  encourage  volunteer 
companies,  has  recently  sprung  up  amongst  our  people.  They  begin 
to  speak  of  establishing  armories,  magazines,  arsenals,  cannon 
foundiies,  &c.,  with  a  zeal  which  bespeaks  good  things.  Our  oldest, 
wisest,  and  most  prudent  men  are  recommending  this  thing,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  a  necessity  for  it.  Shall  we  not 
organize  for  armed  opposition  to  any  encroachment  upon  our  rights  ? 
We  may  as  well  speak  plainly.  Shall  we  not  prepare  in  time  of 
peace  for  war,  if  war  should  come  ?  Shall  we  not  be  prepared  against 
the  time  when  abolition  shall  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  to  bathe  their 
fangs  in  our  vitals  I    It  is  high  time  we  were  looking  to  our  intep- 

*  The  curioQB  in  reference  to  Gkor^a  tactics,  nay  refer  to  an  article  in  Longstreet't 
'*  Georgia  Scenes,"  beaded  the  "  Milida  Master,"  for  amusing  and  instructire  details 
with  regard  to  this  snbjeet. 
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ests.  Hie  next  legislature,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  adopt  some 
policy  in  regard  to  our  military  system,  which  will  put  the  state  in 
it  position  to  defend  herself  in  these  perilous  times.  We  will  give 
what  our  author  says  about  our  "  militia  systimy 

"  The  militia  of  Georgia  are  organized  into  divisions,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  companies.  Each  division  is  commanded  by  a 
maior-general,  whose  staflf  consists  of  one  division  inspector  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  one  quarter-master  and  two  aids,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  each.  Each  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general,  whose 
staff  consists  of  a  brigade  inspector  with  the  rank  of  major,  a  brigade 
qaarter-master,  and  an  aid-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Each  regiment 
is  commanded  by  a  colonel,  whose  staff  consists  of  a  qnarter-master,  a 
pay-master,  an  adjutant  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  one  surgeon  and 
mate,  with  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  maior,  a  sergeant-major,  quarter- 
master-sergeant, and  a  drum  and  fife  major.  Each  company  consists  of 
one  captain,  a  first  and  second  lieutenant  and  ensign,  four  sergeants  and 
four  corporals,  a  drummer  and  fifer,  and  sixty-four  privates.  At  present 
there  are  thirteen  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  major-general,  com- 
prising twenty-six  brigades  under  the  command  of  brigadier-generals.'* 

We  will  merely  say  here,  that  although  this  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  it  does  not,  in  reality,  exist.  Not  one-half  of  the  offices  are 
filled,  and,  as  to  each  company's  containing  sixty-four  privates,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  in  one  of  the  militia  Captain's  districts  there 
sre  not  even  a  half^ozen  privates. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  Mr.  White  gives  an  extract  from  a 
"  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1845,  by  Dr.  Church,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia."  We  will  give  some  portion  of  this  extract. 
Dr.  Church  well  says,  that  "  had  we  carried  out  the  views  of  her 
early  patriots  and  the  framei-s  of  our  first  constitution,  Georgia 
would  now  have  a  system  of  education  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  state  in  the  Union."  This  is  true ;  but,  much  to  our 
shame,  we  have  not  carried  out  the  intentions  of  our  fathers.  Still 
Georgia  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  within  her  borders, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  much  more. 

"  The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  adopted  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1777,  only  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 
The  54th  section  of  this  constitution  declares,  "  Schools  shall  be 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
state."  This  is  an  important  record  in  the  history  of  our  education. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  1783,  the  legislature  appropriated  1000  acres  of 
land  to  each  county  for  support  of  free  schools.  In  1784,  a  few 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  which  our 
national  independence  was  acknowledged,  the  legislature  again,  in 
session  at  Savannah,  passed  an  act  appropriating  40,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  or  university.  This  act  com- 
mences with  the  remarkable  preamble :  "  Whereas  the  encourage- 
ment of  religion  and  learning  is  an  act  of  great  importance  to  any 
community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  the 
same." 
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^  In  1785  the  diarter  of  the  university  was  granted,  the  preamble 
to  whieh  would  do  honor  to  any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monu- 
m^t  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
those  who  adopted  it." 

''  As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  goyemments  that 
dvii  order  should  be  the/esult  of  choice  and  not  ofnecessity,  and  the 
common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the  laws  of  the  land,  their 
public  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much  depend  upon  suit- 
ably forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  "When  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprinci- 
pled, and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended 
with  greater  convulsions,  and  evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uncuU 
tivat^  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the  public 
principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners 
regulated. 

"  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments, 
and  can  be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  there- 
fore be  among  the  first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  national 
prosperity,  to  encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of 
society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of 
virtue  and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  will 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause 
of  such  great  foreign  attadiments,  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is 
inadmissible." 

*^  In  1792  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  one  thousand  pounds 
for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county. 

"  In  1798  a  third  constitution  was  adopted.  The  18th  section  of 
the  4th  article  declares :  ^  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  patronized 
in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.' 

"  In  1817  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  poor  schools.  In  1818,  every  tenth  and  one 
hundredth  lot  of  land  in  seven  new  counties  was  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  education ;  and  in  1821,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

dollars  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  county  academies. 
****** 

"  Georgia  has  often  been  represented  as  more  inattentive  to  the 
great  interests  of  education  than  almost  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
— a  statement  which  does  great  injustice  to  our  citizens.  A  correet 
history  of  our  state  will  show,  that  those  who  have  preceded  us  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education.  A  full  statement  of  all  which 
has  been  given  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  would  doubtless  surprise 
many.  I  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  history  of  what  has  been  done 
by  our  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  few  instances,  however, 
will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  me  in  the  remark,  that  we  have  not  been 
as  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  our  education  as  many  sup- 
pose. A  number  of  our  academies  have  respectable,  and  some  of 
them  very  ample  endowments :  the  result  of  both  leginlative  aid 
and  private  liberality.    Meson  Academy,  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
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oountj,  received  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a  permanent 
endowment  from  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Burke 
County  Academy  has  a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  within  a  few  years  the  citizens  of  this  county  have  ffiven 
to  other  institutions  probably  over  $20,000.  The  Richmond  Acad- 
emy has  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus  worth  probably  $30,- 
00<>— an  annuity  from  real  estate  amounting  to  $1,600,  and  bank 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,  besides  lands,  which  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  value. 

"  Here,  also,  is  a  Medical  College,  endowed  by  the  state  to  the 
amount  of,  perhaps,  $35,000,  and  possessing  buildings,  apparatus, 
library,  and  the  usual  means  for  conducting  such  an  institution, 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  institution  js  now  well  established, 
and  justly  meriting,  and  largely  receiving,  the  patronage  of  the  state 
and  other  states.  The  Chatham  Academy  has  lai^e  and  valuable 
buildings,  and  funds  sufficient  to  sustain  an  institution  of  superior 
character.  In  the  village  of  Washington  there  is,  besides  the  Male 
Academy,  which  has  always  been  well  sustained,  a  Female  Institute 
of  very  high  character ;  for  the  establishment  of  which  the  citizens 
of  that  county  have  come  forward  with  liberal  subscriptions.  They 
have  a  beautiful  building  and  library,  and  apparatus  sufficient  to  ren- 
der it  an  institution  of  high  order.  In  La  Grange,  Troup  county,  are 
academies,  both  male  and  female,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
village  and  county  have  expended  lai^e  sums,  and  where  hundreds 
of  both  sexes  have,  for  years,  enjoyed  superior  advantj^es  for  in- 
struction. No  one  can  visit  these,  and  many  other  Academies  and 
High  Schools,  which  are  found  in  all  our  older  and  thickly-settled 
counties,  without  seeing  that  a  large  amount  has  been  expended  by 
our  citizens  for  purposes  of  education.  The  Montpelier  Institute, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia,  has,  proba- 
bly, cost  $20,000  in  its  establishment.  One  individual  gave  $10,000. 
The  Female  College  at  Macon  has,  probably,  cost  not  less  than 
$70,000.  For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Emory  College 
there  have  been  raised  between  $80,000  and  $100,000.  For  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  Oglethorpe  University,  between 
•80,000  and  $100,000.  For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
Mercer  University  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000  have  been  given. 

"  The  citizens  of  Georgia  have  given  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  about  $60,000 ;  to  Randolph,  Macon  College, 
N.  C,  $10,000;  to  the  Columbian  College,  D.  C,  $25,000;  to  the 
Theological  Summary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  $25,000 ;  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  a  considerable  amcJunt — ^how 
^  much  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  have  received  no  answer  to  an  inquiry 
touching  that  subject,  which  I  addressed  to  one  of  its  professors. 
I  know  that  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  of  Burke  county,  gave  $2,500. 
We  have  here,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, private  subscriptions,  by  the  citizens  of  Geoi^a,  and  that  within 
a  few  years,  to  the  amoimt  of  more  than  $600,000. 

^^  I  have  mentioned  only  a  small  part  which  has  been  given  fox 
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this  purpose  in  the  state.  Our  people  are  not,  they  never  have  been, 
regardless  of  tins  subject ;  but  from  our  peculiar  situation  we  have, 
thus  fJEur,  failed  to  unite  and  concentrate  the  action  of  our  whole 
people.  They  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowledge  over  our  state.  Let  them  be  properly  enlight- 
ened, and  they  will  come  forth  with  an  energy  which  will  overcome 
all  obstacles.  That  our  University  has  not  accomplished  more,  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  source  of  regret  to  every  friend  of  knowledge ;  that 
it  has  accomplished  as  much  as  it  has,  is,  perhaps,  a  cause  of  rejoic- 
ing to  all  its  friends.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  this  in- 
stitution has  been  gradually  advancing  in  usefulness  since  its  funds 
have  been  sufficient  to  sustain  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  a 
respectable  college.  These  expenses  are  much  larger  than  many, 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  management  of  such  institutions, 
apprehend. 

"  The  University  of  Georgia  had  for  an  endowment  40,000  acres 
of  land,  located  by  the  surveyors  in  what  are  now  Hancock,  Greene, 
Oglethorpe,  Clark,  Jackson,  Franklin,  and  in  the  fork  of  Tugalo  and 
Seneca  Rivers.  By  the  treaty  of  Beaufort,  the  last  tract  was  lost 
by  falling  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Thus  $5,000  acres, 
equal  in  value  to  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  endowment  of  the 
University,  were  wholly  lost.  The  remaining  lands  were  long  un- 
saleable, and  could  not  be  rented  for  any  valuable  consideration. 
The  country  was  new,  and  land  abundant  and  cheap— much,  even  of 
a  good  quality,  could  be  obtained  by  merely  surveying  it,  and  pay- 
ing the  fees  for  granting.  The  lands,  therefore,  of  the  University, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  the  trus- 
tees were  unable  to  commence  the  institution.  None  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  University  were  sold  until  1803,  and  then  only  a 
small  portion,  and  at  a  low  price.  Most  of  them  remained  unsold 
and  unproductive  till  1816,  when  they  were  nearly  all  sold,  and 
$100,000  vested  in  bank,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  The  legislature,  in  consideration  of  the  large 
amount  of  bonds  for  these  lands,  over  the  8100,000,  guaranteed  tliat 
this  permanent  fund  should  yield  annually  eight  per  cent. 

"  The  college  was  nearly  suspended  from  1816  to  1819,  and,  by  aid 
of  the  surplus  funds,  during  this  period,  the  debts  of  the  institution 
were  paid,  the  buildings  repaired,  the  small  library  increased,  and 
the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  greatly  enlarged.  From 
this  period  the  institution  began  to  assume  a  respectable  stand  ;  its 
students  increased — the  Board  obtained  the  services  of  a  respectable 
number  of  officers,  and  continually  enlarged  the  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

"  The  first  Commencement  was  on  Thursday,  the  31st  May,  1804. 
The  exercises  were  held  under  an  arbor,  erected  in  the  campus ;  the 
'  number  of  graduates  was  nine.  Of  these,  four  are  now  living,  viz. : 
Col.  Gibson  Clark,  Gen.  Jeptha  V.  Harris,  Col.  Wm.  H.  Jackson, 
and  James  Jackson,  at  present  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University.  The  Hon.  Augustus  S.  Qayton,  one  of 
its  most  untiring  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  also  a  member 
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of  this  dass.  Thomas  Irwin,  Jared  Irwin,  Robert  Rutherford,  and 
William  Williamson,  were  the  four  remaining  members.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  583,  among  whom  are  found  a  large 
number  of  our  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens. 

"  "Kie  University  has  buildings  which  have  cost  perhaps  $75,000  or 
$80,000.  It  has  a  very  extensive  and  complete  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, a  good  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  mineral  cabinet,  and  a  very 
neat  botanic  garden.  These  have  cost  at  least  20,000  dollars.  The 
two  literary  societies  have  libraries  amounting  to  about  5,000  vo- 
lumes. The  officers  of  the  University  are  now  a  president,  six  pro- 
fessors and  two  tutors.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  may  it 
not  be  said  that  its  trustees  have  done  much ;  that  they  have  not  be- 
trayed their  trust ;  and  that  though  the  state  may  not  have  done  as 
much  as  many  friends  of  learning  could  desire,  she  has  done  more 
than  many  apprehend — ^more  than  many  states  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  endowment  and  support  of  semi- 
naries of  learning.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as  indivi- 
duals, have  given  but  little  to  the  institution.  It  has  not  been  Uie 
recipient  of  such  legacies  and  donations  as  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  older  colleges.  But  may  not  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  which 
has  been  so  free  towards  other  and  private  seminaries,  be  yet  turned 
towards  this  ?  And  since  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  trustees  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  its  enlightened  and  patriotic  founders,  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  state  hereafter  will  appropriate 
to  it  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  most 
favored  and  useful  colleges  in  the  land  f 

There  are  in  Greorgia  four  male  colleges  for  scholastic  education,  and 
then  there  is  the  Medical  College  besides.  Franklin  College,  located  in 
Athens,  Clark  county,  is  the  state  institution,  and  the  most 'respectable 
site  of  learning  in  the  state^  Much  is  said  of  it  in  the  extract  al- 
ready given  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Church,  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished president. 

"  The  character  of  Dr.  Church  is  so  favorably  known  to  the  people 
of  Greorgia,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  in  relation 
to  him.  With  a  mind  richly  furnished  with  the  stores  of  learning — 
with  manners  proverbially  captivating — ^with  uncommon  kindness  of 
disposition,  and  with  the  prudence  and  firmness  requisite  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  to  whom  the  people  of  Georgia  commit  the  educa- 
tion of  tiieir  sons,  at  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  life  of  youth, 
Dr.  Church  has  every  qualification  for  the  exalted  position  which  he 
has  long  filled. 

Associated  with  him  are  seven  Professors,  viz. : — 

James  Jackson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages; appointed  in  1823. 

James  P.  Waddel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Moses  Waddel;  appointed  in  1836. 

Charles  F.  McKay,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and 
Civil  Engineering;  appointed  in  1836. 
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John  Le  Conte,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry; 
appointed  in  1846. 

Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Professor  of  Law ;   appointed  in  1847. 

N.  H.  Wood,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  ProfessoV  of  Mathematics ;  appointed 
in  1848. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Brantley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettren, 
Oratory  and  History ;  appointed  m  1848. 

M.  C.  Fulton,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Ancient  Languages ;  appointed  in  1847. 

The  University  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  The  number 
of  students,  according  to  the  last  catalogue,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

Ine  resources  of  the  University  are  100,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
other  stocks,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tuition  of  students, 
and  a  small  amount  of  town  lots.     The  buildings  are  : — 

Two  three-story,  120  by  45  feet,  for  lodging-rooms  for  students ; 
a  philosophical  hall  and  chemical  laboratory,  a  chapel,  a  library  and 
cabinet,  president's  house,  and  three  houses  for  the  professors.  The 
library  contains  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  volumes.  The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in 
the  country ;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  ample  ;  the  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals large,  and  the  botanic  garden  in  good  order. 

The  college  has  forty-four  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected,  and  which  is  set  apart  by  the  legislature  of  the  state 
for  that  purpose,  and  can  never  be  diminished. 

Connected  with  the  college  are  two  societies.  Each  has  a  very 
neat  and  convenient  hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and 
costing  about  14,000  each.  The  library  of  each  of  these  associations 
contains  between  two  and  three  thousand  volumes. 

Mercer  University,  a  sectarian  college  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptists,  was  called  afler  the  Rev.  Jesse  Mercer,  a  man  of  some  ta- 
lent and  a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  energy  for  his  day  and  generation. 
This  institution  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $138,200,  besides  valu- 
able buildings  and  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  It  is  indebted  prin- 
cipally to  Mr.  Mercer  for  its  endowment,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  pretty  little  village  called  Penfield,  Greene  coun- 
ty, called  after  Mr.  Josiah  Penfield  of  Savannah,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  Georgia  $2,500  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
poor  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Other  funds  were  ob- 
tained, and  in  1833  was  established  a  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tution, with  a  department  for  manual  labor.  In  1838  it  received  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  under  the  name  of  Mercer  University. 
In  1845  the  manual  labor  department  was  dropped,  and  the  present 
course  of  theological  instruction  adopted.  The  library  of  this  college 
contains  2,000  volumes.  Additions  are  occasionally  being  made  to 
the  apparatus.  Valuable  libraries  are  possessed  by  the  two  literary 
societies.  There  are  six  professorships  in  this  college.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dagg,  President,  fills  one,  and  in  addition  to  him  there  are  five 
other  professors.  From  the  catalogue  before  our  author,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  in  attendance  upon  this  institution  120  students. 
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Oglethorpe  University  is  another  sectarian  college  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Presbyterians,  situated  at  Midway,  near  Milledgeville,  in 
Baldwin  county.  The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  seminary.  The  President 
U  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  a  most  worthy  and  intelligent  man, 
well  fitted  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  and  was  elected  to  his  present  post  in  1841. 
There  are  four  professors  and  one  rector  of  the  preparatory  school. 
The  usual  buildings,  societies,  libraries  and  apparatus,  are  connected 
with  this  institution. 

A  third  sectarian  college  in  Georgia  is  that  of  the  Methodists,  situated 
in  Oxford,  a  little  village  in  Newton  county.  It  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  was  called  after  Bishop  Emory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rev.  Ignatius  Few,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  president; 
then  Judge  Longstreet — that  wonderful  man,  author  of  "  Geoi^ia 
Scenes" — succeeded,  and  was  president  ten  years.  In  1848  he  was 
called  to  a  college  in  Mississippi,  over  which  he  now  presides. 
Should  he  see  this,  it  bears  to  him  the  best  wishes  of  an  old  pupil. 
Dr.  George  Pierce  is  now  the  president.  There  are  five  professorships, 
one  filled  by  the  president.  The  usual  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance is  about  120.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  preparatory 
department. 


ART.  n.-SUGAR.^ 

M.    ROUSSEAU^B   PROCESS   OF   MANUFACTURE. 

The  Academy  having  devolved  upon  us  the  examination  of  a 
memoir  upon  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  presented  by  M.  Rousseau, 
at  the  meeting  of  July  29th,  1850,  we  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

New  processes  designed  to  improve  the  extraction  of  sugar 
always  excite  a  lively  interest.  Thi  >  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  sugar 
industry,  alike  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  tends  to  increase  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  France  ;  it  dcvelopes  labor,  and  diffuses  use- 
ful mechanical  and  chemical  ideas,  within  our  territory  ;  and  it  con- 
cerns the  principal  production  of  our  colonies. 

The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  great,  also,  if 
measured  by  the  increasing  extent  of  the  demand  for  that  article  ;  our 
home  market  absorbs  annually  about  120  millions  of  kilogrammes ; 
and  must,  without  doubt,  soon  require  much  more.  The  con- 
sumption may  indeed  even  be  tripled  in  France,  if  we  judge  by  the 


•  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  October  I4th,  1850,  upon  a  memoir  of  M. 
Roasseao,  relative  lo  the  manufactare  of  sugar,  by  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  The- 
nard,  Bonssiiij^alt  and  Poyen.  Translated  and  communicated  by  R.  S.  McGullob,  Prof,  of 
Nat.  Philoe.,  m  the  College  of  New- Jersey,  at  Princeton,  &c. 
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progress  thereof  among  some  of  our  neighbors.*  All  means  of  ren- 
dering the  operations  more  perfect,  and  iAke  products  more  pure, 
further  this  end. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  our  skillful  manufacturers,  at  the  cost 
of  persevering,  varied  and  expensive  experiments,  have  introduced 
remarkable  improvements  in  our  sugar  factories  and  refineries.  Yet 
there  still  remain  problems  to  be  solved,  and  progress  to  be  made 
in  France,  and  much  more  in  our  colonies ;  for  on  an  average,  but 
0.6  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained ;  and  scarcely  0.4  of  the 
quantity  (almost  double,  however)  of  that  in  the  cane.  The  experi- 
mental labors  of  our  manufacturing  chemists  are  at  this  moment  more 
active  than  ever,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  yield  upon  a  large  scale 
will  shortly  approximate  closely  to  the  limits  assigned  by  science. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  constitute  grave  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  the  maximum  result,  we  must  certainly  reckon  the  very 
complicated  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  beet  and  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  a  composition  unstable,  and  variable  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  climate  and  season. 

The  substances  which  engender  fermentation,  and  develop  colored 
or  viscous  matter,  oflen  cause  destruction  of  sugar,  and  lead  to  a 
complication  of  phenomena  very  unfavorable  for  its  extraction.  A 
large  number  of  reagents  have  been  tried,  either  in  laboratories  or  in 
sugar-houses,  for  separating  these  injurious  substances ;  but  only  two 
have  remained  in  practical  use :  slaked  lime,  which  renders  insoluble 
severtll  albuminous  and  pectic  substances,  and  bone-black,  which 
removes  an  excess  of  lime,  part  of  the  coloring,  and  other  foreign 
matters. 

)n  1811,  M.  Barruel,  chief  of  the  chemical  works  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  recommended,  in  a  note  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  the  use 
of  carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  lime  from  beet-juice,  defecated,  as 
usual,  with  about  8  of  lime  for  1000  of  juice.  Subsequently,  M. 
Baudrimont  tried,  on  a  large  scale,  its  application  to  the  purpose. 

In  1833,  M.  Kuhlman,  of  Lille,  supposing  that,  in  the  ordinary 
defecation,  all  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  juice  is  precipitated,  but 
that  there  is  always  combination  of  sugar  with  the  lime,  proposed  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  lime  by  means  which  appeared  to  him 
more  prompt  and  economical  than  the  use  of  bone-black  :  to  wit,  the 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  beet-juice,  after  the  usual 
defecation.  ' 

Again,  in  1838,  M.  Kuhlman,  considering  the  experiments  of  M. 
Pelouze  upon  the  persistence  of  the  properties  of  sugar  when  disen- 
gaged from  its  combination  with  lime,  admitting  also  that  lime  pre- 
vents the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  defecated  juice,  declared  that  a 
process  of  manufacture  might  be  founded  upon  this  conservative 
property  of  sugar,  regardless  of  any  influence  of  lime  during  the 
work  ;  that  consequently,  it  would  be  well  to  subject  the  sugar  com- 

*The  consumption  in  EnfflanH  «nd  Scotland  is  l!i  kilogs.  per  indiTidnal,  or  4|  timet 
greater  than  in  France  ;  in  Holland,  the  consumption  exceeds  8  kilogs.,  or  2]  times  thai 
with  OS ;  and  in  Paris,  it  is  10  kilogs.,  or  three  times  the  mean  consomption  in  France. 
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bined  with  lime  to  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  requisite  for  its 
extraction :  and  that,  by  operating  in  this  manner,  the  bone-black 
would  be  economized,  and  the  work  facilitated. 

Trials  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  views :  the  juice  was 
boiled  with  an  excess  (15  per  1000)  of  lime,  without  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  feculencies.  And  the  precipitation  of  the  lime  by 
carbonic  acid  was  performed,  after  this  ebullition  or  partial  evapo- 
ration, and  at  the  temperature  of  25  to  30  degrees  (centigrade) 
only. 

If  the  results,  obtained  by  such  means  in  the  laboratory,  appeared 
favorable,  they  could  not,  however,  be  realized  on  a  large  scale : 
no  factory  in  France  adopted  a  mode  of  working  founded  on  a  like 


Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when,  towards  the  close  of 
1848,  M.  Rousseau  undertook  to  show,  on  a  large  scale,  a  process  of 
extraction  of  sugar,  of  which  he  had  determined,  by  long  investigation, 
the  principal  conditions  of  success, — conditions  very  different,  as  we 
shall  show,  from  those  which  had  previously  failed. 

He  repeated  his  experiments  upon  small  quantities  of  juice,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Call,  one  of  our  most  skillful  constructors  of  sugar 
apparatus,  and  of  M.  Leguime,  an  experienced  sugar  manufacturer. 

These  gentlemen  became  convinced  that  the  new  process  would 
be  advantageous ;  they  therefore  put  it  into  practice,  and  obtained 
favorable  results  from  the  first. 

The  method  of  M.  Rousseau  requires :  1st,  the  use  of  a  certain  ex- 
cess of  lime,  at  a  determined  temperature ;  2d,  the  separation  of  the 
scum,  and  of  the  precipitated  substances ;  3d,  the  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the  lime  united  with  the  sugar ;  4th,  filtration  throMgh  granular 
bone-black ;  5th,  rapid  evaporation,  crystallization  and  draining,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

If  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  process  is  but  the  revival  of  that 
indicated  in  1833,  or  in  1838,  though  these  invariably  failed,  while 
the  new  process  is  entirely  successful ;  a  more  attentive  considera- 
tion will  render  evident  the  fundamental  differences  between  them. 

M.  Rousseau  explains  in  his  memoir  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  his  process  from  the  methods  previously  proposed, 
and  we  must  say,  that  the  experiments  tried  by  us  to  verify  the  facts 
announced  by  him,  establish  those  facts  and  the  views  deduced  from 
them. 

By  setting  forth  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  first  methods,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  which  have  assured  the  success  of  the  new,  the 
difference  between  them  may,  we  think,  be  clearly  defined. 

The  first  mode  indicated  by  the  predecessors  of  M.  Rousseau,  had 
evidently  for  its  object  and  result,  the  separation  of  the  lime  after 
ordinary  defecation  ;  or  the  substitution,  in  this  respect,  of  carbonic 
acid  for  bone-black.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  substitution 
would  not  be  efficient,  because  it  furnishes  no  equivalent  for  Uie 
purifying  and  decolorizing  properties  of  the  animal  charcoal. 

The  second  mode  was  inapplicable  industrially,  for  it  offered  seve- 
ral grave  inoonvenienoes  without  compensation. 
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iDdeed :  1st.  The  incomplete  defecation  left  in  the  turbid  juice 
organic  substances,  which  the  carbonic  acid  finally  set  free  to  act 
upon  the  sugar,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  bombination  with 
the  lime. 

2d.  The  juice  or  syrup  containing  saccharates  of  lime,  potash  and 
soda,  even  if  limpid,  could  not  be  evaporated  either  as  quickly,  or 
as  easily,  as  solutions  of  sugar  isolated  from  such  combinations. 

3d.  The  temperature  of  ebullition,  evidently  higher  and  more  pro- 
longed, would,  concurrently  with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  produce 
a  thorough  alteration  of  several  ternary  nitrogenous  substances  ;  this 
alteration  manifested  itself  by  the  disengagement  of  ammoniacal 
vapors,  and  by  the  development  of  a  strong  odor  and  a  brown  colora- 
tion ;  and  even  supposing  the  sugar  to  have  remained  unchanged,  its 
extraction  was  rendered  more  difficult. 

4th.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  carbonic  acid  used  to  saturate 
the  lime  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  but  it  could  not 
remedy  the  alterations  produced. 

We  will  now  show  that  the  conditions  combined  in  the  method  of 
M.  Rousseau  are  quite  different,  and  that  they  rest  upon  new  experi- 
mental observations. 

M.  Rousseau  performs  the  defecation  with  a  quantity  of  lime  so 
large,*  that  not  only  the  substances  which  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
it  than  sugar  has,  but  also  those  which  have  even  a  less  affinity,  and 
consequently  the  sugar  itself,  can  combine  therewith. 

The  result  is,  that  the  saccharate  of  lime  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  foreign  substances  are  separated  in  greater  proportion  than 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  defecation. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  tried  upon  the  products  precipi- 
tated by  graduated  doses  of  lime,  have  shown  that  several  different 
organic  compounds  may  thus  be  successively  separated  from  the  juice. 

The  essential  conditions  of  the  new  mode  of  defecation  consist  in 
pouring  a  strong  emulsion  of  slaked  lime  into  the  beet-juice,  heated 
preparatorily  to  about  55  degrees  centigrade  (130^  Fahr.)  The 
temperature  is  elevated,  while  the  coagulation  at  the  same  time 
becomes  more  marked ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  indicates  80 
a  90  degrees  cent.  (175^  a  195°  Fahr.),  but  especially  before  ebul- 
lition commences,  the  heating  is  arrested  by  shutting  the  cock  which 
admits  the  steam. f 

The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  flocculent  matter  in  suspension  is 
all  carefully  separated  from  it  by  filtration. 

The  filtered  juice  flows  directly  into  a  steam-pan  with  a  double 
bottom,  in  which  the  saturation  of  the  lime  by  carbonic  acid  at  once 
proceeds. 

*  M.  RonsBeau  has  observed  two  states  of  combination  of  tagar  with  lime ;  the  com 
pound,  which  has  more  of  the  base,  can  yield  a  portion  thereof  to  the  foreign  substances  to 
oe  precipitated. 

t  One  of  the  principal  signs  of  a  perfect  defecation  bv  this  nrocess,  is  the  decoloration 
and  clarification  of  the  liquid  }  the  doses  of  lime  which  produce  these  effects,  triple  or 
quadruple  of  those  usuallv  employed,  are  greater  as  the  season  advances,  so  that  they  must 
even  sometimes  be  doubled  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  three  months 
after  pulling  up  the  beets. 
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At  first  a  yoluminous  froth  rises ;  but  as  viscidity  disappears  hj 
the  decomposition  of  the  saccharates,  the  syrup,  becoming  more  fluid, 
allows  the  gas  to  escape  as  freely  as  through  water.  This  change 
guides  the  workman,  who  arrests,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  insuf- 
flation of  the  gas. 

Opening  then  the  steam-cock,  the  liquid  is  heated  by  means  of  the 
double  bottom,  so  as  to  produce  ebullition,  which  is  kept  up  for 
several  minutes,  in  order  to  drive  ofi"  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
complete  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  liquor  is  then  poured  upon  a  filter  of  granular  bone-black, 
without  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for  this 
crystalline  carbonate  causes  no  trouble  in  the  filtration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  soda  and  potash  remain  dissolved  as  car- 
bonates ;  the  alkalinity  of  which  reacts  upon  the  nitrogenous  and 
other  organic  substances,  and  produces  the  imfavorable  effects  men- 
tioned above.  M.  Rousseau  has  got  rid  of  this  cause  of  alteration 
almost  wholly,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  towards  the  end  of  the 
insufflation  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
which,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  organic  calcareous 
salts,  allows  the  ammonia  to  escape  and  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
formed ;  the  organic  acids,  unitmg  with  the  soda  and  potash,  destroy 
nearly  all  alkalinity. 

The  succeeding  operations,  namely,  evaporation,  second  filtration 
through  bone  black,  and  concentration,  are  performed  as  ordinarily ; 
only  they  are  more  prompt  and  easy ;  for  the  syrups,  less  viscid, 
better  freed  of  calcareous  compounds,  and  less  colored,  no  longer 
froth  in  boiling,  evaporate  more  rapidly  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
cause  no  incrustations  in  the  boilers,  and  require  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  the  quantity  of  bone  black  usually  employed. 

The  successive  crystallizations  of  second,  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  pro- 
ducts are  less  embarrassed,  and  extend  to  syrups  which  heretofore 
have  passed  to  the  molasses,  yielding  sugar  ea^y  to  drain,  and  purify 
by  liquoring  in  rotary  apparatus. 

lu  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  new  process  will 
give  more  sugar  and  bo  more  economical  than  the  processes  followed 
before  ?  This  seems  very  probable,  provided  that  care  be  taken  to 
separate  the  larger  quantity  of  sugar  united  with  the  feculencies ;  for 
an  equal  volume  of  syrup  will  give  more  abundant  crystals ;  less 
animal  charcoal  will  be  consumed ;  the  evaporating  apparatus  will 
work  better,  and  require  less  cleaning ;  and  the  slight  expense  for 
carbonic  acid  (15  centimes  per  hectolitre  of  juice)  and  the  excess  of 
lime  (5  centimes  nearly)  will  be  very  largely  compensated  by  the 
diminution  of  other  expenses. 

Upon  this  point,  the  names  of  the  skillful  manufacturers  who,  after 
having  verified  the  facts  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  at  the 
establishment  of  M.  Leguime,  have  adopted  this  method,  furnish  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  correct  appreciation. 

We  will  mention,  first,  MM.  Bernard  freres,  of  Santes,  and  M. 
Telloy,  of  Courrieres  (Nord).  The  example  which  they  set  last  year 
has  been  followed    by  M.  Hebert  and  MM.  Rhem  fireres,  of  La 
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Basse  Yute  (Moselle)  ;  hj  M.  Qovis  Godin,  of  Cuincy  (Nord),  and 
M.  Alexandre  Perier,  of  Flavy  ( Aine).  Several  proprietors  or  large 
sugar  estates  abroad  have  procured  the  apparatus  of  MM.  Call  and 
Cheilus  for  the  application  of  the  method  of  M.  Rousseau.  They 
are,  particularly  :  in  Russia,  Count  Bobrinsky  and  Mr.  Potoki ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Mr.  Raut.  Several  directors  of  colonial 
sugar  estates  have  become  convinced  that  this  apparatus  is  applicable 
with  advantage  for  their  purposes.  MM.  Zuluetta,  of  Havana, 
and  Robin,  of  the  Union,  are  engaged  in  its  introduction  upon  their 
estates ;  and  we  shall  soon  know  what  to  think  about  the  application 
of  the  method  to  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  which  exist  in  France. 

Henceforth,  we  believe,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  introducing  into 
our  sugar  industry  a  new  method,  of  which  we  have  just  set  forth  the 
fortunate  results,  M.  Rousseau  has  contributed  to  the  progress  there- 
of, and  rendered  a  service  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  Aca- 
demy and  of  its  approbation. 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  were  adopted. 


AKT.  in.-SUPPOSinTIOUS  REVIEWS .• 

TIBRRA  DB  OUBRRA. 
(Concluded.) 

It  was  in  a  large,  gloomy  apartment,  or  more  properly  cavern, 
that  I  lay,with  my  fece  turned  towards  an  irregular  opening  in  the  wall, 
through  which  day-light  entered.  I  was  weak  from  want  of  food, 
and  tormented  with  thirst,  and  not  a  little  perplexed  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  I  was  stretched  upon  a  coarse  mat,  without  power  to 
sCand  erect :  I  presently  recalled  the  late  events,  however,  and  con- 
cluded from  my  reduction  in  flesh  and  strength,  that  a  greater  inter- 
val had  elapsed  than  a  single  day,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined. 

The  cleft,  which  served  both  for  door  and  window,  did  not  open 
immediately  upon  the  outer  air,  but  cut  off,  by  an  elbow,  all  view  of 
sky  or  country;  and  with  a  longing  to  look  upon  these,  I  had  crawled  half 
way  to  the  gap,  when  a  shrunken  little  woman  made  her  appearance, 
and  after  bestowing  upon  me  a  score  of  linked  curses,  called  to  her 
assistance  a  second  hag,  not  less  wrinkled  and  hideous,  and  dragged 
me  back  to  my  mat  by  the  hp,ir,  without  the  slightest  ceremony. 
This  was  rather  rough  treatment  for  »n  invalid,  but  I  forgave  it  when, 
in  answer  to  ray  repeated  cry  of  '  dtlP  (water,)  one  of  them  brought 
a  great  gourd,  from  which  I  drank  new  life  into  my  system  ;  a  hand- ' 


*  From  this  period  to  that  of  the  author's  escape  and  the  close  of  the  book,  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  well  enough  sustained  to  be  worth  quoting  entire.  It  will  be  retnerobered, 
we  left  SeRor  Eustace  insensible  in  his  old  prison,  or  rather  cage ;  his  quarters  were 
changed  for  the  woree  meanwhile. 
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fill  of  roasted  midsoe  left  me,  also  helped  to  dimini^  my  feebleness, 
aad  1  found  inclination  to  look  about  more  curiously. 

There  was  nothing  to  remark  but  the  bare  rook  walls  of  a  natural 
cavern,  roughly  shom'ofthejmore  prominent  projections,  the  less  irreg- 
ular roof,  and  the  floor,  also  of  rock,  strewed  with  mats  similar  to  the 
one  I  occupied.  1  made  another  effort  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon-like  room  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  this  time  suc- 
ceeded, but  gained  little  by  the  exertion,  as  the  whole  prospect  con- 
sisted in  a  barren  slope  sprinkled  with  loose  stones,  extending  to  a 
ravine  below,  in  which  grew  about  a  dozen  stunted  trees,  and  the  steep 
side  of  the  unshaded  sierra  opposite,  the  foot  of  which  had  been 
hewn  down  to  serve  as  a  wall  full  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
It  was  something,  nevertheless,  to  breathe  pure  air ;  but  this  privilege 
was  not  long  accorded  me,  for  a  man  passing  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
catching  sight  of  my  person,  called  out,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  crones 
to  carry  me  back ;  and  not  being  partial  to  their  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  result,  I  retreated  before  they  arrived. 

At  dusk  there  was  a  commotion  without,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  numerous  company  of  men,  whose  faces  it  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish,  but  whom  I  found  to  be  Tepecohuatlans  by  the 
few  words  interchanged  while  taking  possession  of  their  separate 
mats.  I  endeavored  to  find  out  from  my  left  neighbor,  the  wall 
being  next  me  on  the  right,  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  where  I 
was  and  who  these  men  were,  but  he  lay  with  his  foce  turned  away, 
and  would  make  no  reply. 

By  dawn  they  were  all  marched  forth,  and  again  at  twilight 
returned,  and  this  was  the  daily  practice.  Meantime  my  strong 
constitution  hourly  got  the  better  of  the  effects  of  the  late  illness,  in 
spite  of  my  being  compelled  to  breathe  only  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  dungeon,  a  guard  now  keeping  watch  at  the  gap, 
and  preventing  even  an  approach  to  the  exterior.  It  was  nearly  a 
week  afler  my  return  to  consciousness,  that  one  night  I  was  roused 
by  a  cautious  shake  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish  whispered  close  to 
my  ear.  I  was  instantly  wide  awake,  scarce  crediting  the  reality ;  in 
an  equally  low  tone  demanded  who  spoke,  for  the  darkness  was  so 
intense  that  nothing  whatever  could  be  distinguished.  I  quickly 
learned  it  was  my  neighbor  of  the  gigantic  proportions,  who  explained 
that  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  identity  for  fear  of  retarding  my 
recovery.  The  rest  of  out  room-mates  were  convicts  condenmed  to 
working  the  mines,  and  he  himself  was  no  better  off;  his  story, 
which  he  afterwards  related  in  full,  can  be  told  here  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  Spaniard,  and  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  but  having  imbibed 
an  irresistible  fondness  for  wandering  over  the  world,  came  to 
Central  America,  and  finally  strayed  without  any  definite  object  into 
the  midst  of  some  one  of  the  Candon^  tribes,  by  whom  he  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Tepetlan. 

After  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  One  day  taken  to  the  platform 
of  a  teocalli,  a  spear  and  shield  given  him,  and  immediately  set  upon 
by  six  warriors  equally  armed,  in  full  view  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.     In  Spain,  his  restless  disposition  had  led  him  into  frequent 
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toxDults,  in  which  a  stout  stftff  was  the  most  usual  weapon  when 
"daggers  were  not  drawn,  and  using  his  spear  now  as  such,  and  thrust- 
ing where  an  opportunity  offered,  he  succeeded  in  killing  or  miuming 
•all  his  antagonists,  and  was  carried  back  to  prison  with  only  a  few 
trifling  wounds ;  thence  he  had  been  conveyed  to  work  the  mines, 
which  last  he  thought  little  better  than  being  murdered  outrighty 
although  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  eaten  afler wards.  Hia 
name  was  Miguel  Boso. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  return  as  usual  of  the  miners,  about  three 
weeks  previous,  he  found  me  lying  next  to  him,  delirious,  and  raving 
in  Spanish  and  some  unknown  language ;  the  former  sounded  like 
music  in  his  ears,  and  he  at  once  proclaimed  himself  my  protector,  and 
by  the  influence  his  strength  and  daring  gave  him  over  the  others 
I  was  saved  from  being  stripped,  as  I  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  my  remnants  of  civilized  clothing  appropriated.  I  learned,  also, 
that  in  a  few  days  I  would  probably  be  ordered  out  to  work ;  bul 
that  occurred  sooner  than  we  anticipated,  for  the  very  next  morning 
after  our  first  conversation,  a  shirt  of  coarse  matting  was  thrown  to 
me,  with  a  few  rough  words  which  Miguel  translated  into  a  command 
to  follow  the  rest.  This  I  did,  and  coming  into  the  light,  found  the 
convicts,  sixty  or  more  in  number,  equipped  as  myself,  except  that 
the  greater  part  seemed  to  possess  no  other  garment ;  my  new  friend 
wore  only  in  addition  to  the  matting  a  pair  of  tattered  drawers  or 
hose.  A  strong  guard,  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  marched  us  in  ranks  three  deep  down  the  declivity  and 
along  the  valley :  the  soldiers  appearing  to  be  of  an  inferior  order 
to  those  I  had  hitherto  seen,  their  chiefs  being  merely  eoamatUi ; 
similar  detachments  were  conducting  gangs  of  laborers  from  various 
quarters  as  we  advanced,  the  mouths  of  the  caves  from  which  they 
issued  resembling  black  holes  in  the  slope  of  the  hills.  These  hills, 
a  ridge  of  which  ran  on  either  hand,  occasionally  approaching  so 
near  as  to  contract  the  intermediate  valley  into  a  mere  chasm,  were 
throughout  cut  down,  as  I  have  stated ;  the  sierra  side  facing  our 
cavern  being  of  solid  rock,  and  the  crevices  carefully  filled, 
presented  an  obstacle  to  escape  utterly  insurmountable.  Before 
we  reached  the  end  of  our  march,  too,  we  came  within  sight 
of  an  artificial  wall  of  equal  height  raised  across  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  glen,  and  furnished  with  folding  gates  of  slabs  of  rock  turning  on 
pivots,  and  which  were  opened  and  closed  only  by  the  effort  of 
twenty  or  more  men  :  this  was  the  only  outlet,  and  a  strong  body  of 
the  soldiers  remained  day  and  night  in  its  vicinity.  My  heart  fell  as 
I  noticed  these  indications  of  the  care  taken  to  frustrate  attempts  at 
escape,  and  I  wished  with  all  my  soul  that  death  had  delivered  me 
from  such  hopeless  slavery. 

Not  far  from  the  stone  gate  we  turned  into  a  cleft  in  the  mountain^ 
which  conducted  by  steep  and  rough  steps  into  the  mine,  my  future 
scene  of  labor ;  but  first  each  man  received  from  a  hut  near  aUhand 
a  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  or  an  implement  resembling  the  pointed 
half  of  an  ordinary  pickaxe,  and  with  theae  tools,  and  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  our  escort  who  acted  as  overseers  and  brought  up  the 
18  VOL.  n. 
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rear,  we  filed  down  into  the  dismal  cavity.  I  was  surprbed  at  the 
number  and  vigilance  of  the  guards  in  a  valley  so  well  enclosed,  but 
afterwards  learned  that  twice  before  the  miners  had  entered  into  a 
eonspiracy,  sallied  simultaneously  from  their  lairs,  and  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  entire  corps  of  warriors :  since  the  last 
attempt  they  had  been  divided  into  companies  of  fifty  or  sixty  each, 
closely  watched  while  at  work,  and  made  to  sleep  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial caverns  having  but  a  single  outlet,  at  which  two  guards  remain- 
ed throughout  the  night,  a  number  of  others  sleeping  within  reach  of 
their  call.  I  saw  the  long,  low  structure  which  had  formerly  served 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  convicts ;  and  also,  on  our  return  in  the  after- 
noon, what  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  a  rugged  stone 
building  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  caves,  con- 
stituting the  quarters  of  the  detachments  referred  to. 

Our  mine  was  very  extensive,  and  branched  into  galleries  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  different  veins.  One  portion  of  our  company 
with  the  pickaxes  were  employed  in  cutting  out  and  around  huge 
masses,  which,  when  loosened,  were  broken  into  convenient  pieces  by 
those  with  hammers,  and  the  pieces  carried  up  in  sacks  of  matting 
by  gangs,  and  delivered  to  others  still,  who  beat  the  ore  to  powder, 
washed  it  repeatedly,  and  finally  transferred  the  product  to  smelt- 
erers,  whose  furnaces,  half-filled  with  charcoal,  extracted  a  metal  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  tin.  These  particulars,  however,  I 
gathered  chiefly  from  Miguel,  who  had  at  one  time  labored  with  the 
smelterers,  as  during  the  period  of  my  servitude  I  was  employed  in 
minii^  alone. 

We  were  allowed  but  a  single  meal  a  day,  a  few  handfuls  of 
parched  maize  to  be  eaten  in  the  mine,  and  for  drink,  the  water  oozing 
through  the  crevices  in  some  spots  ;  and  from  first  to  last  of  my  ex- 
perience, there  was  no  variation  in  the  daily  routine  of  hard  labor 
and  scanty  fare,  except  that  caused  by  new  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression.  The  unwholesome  atmosphere  breathed  day  ind  night, 
joined  to  the  nature  of  the  food  given  us,  caused  unceasing  mortality, 
as  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  most  desperate  cases  of  illness ;  and 
as  all  who  were  able  to  rise,  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  galleries  or 
furnaces,  it  more  than  once  occurred  that  a  poor  wretch  fell  dead,  or 
dying,  hammer  in  hand,  or  that  one  of  our  fellows  was  found  in  the 
morning  stiff  upon  his  mat.  Occasionally^  too,  a  miner,  from  sullen- 
ness  or  inability,  failing  to  perform  his  task,  or  possibly  merely  to 
ffratify  the  malice  of  one  of  our  masters,  would  be  taken  out  and 
beaten  so  unmercifully  with  slender  metal  rods,  as  seldom  to  survive 
an  hour.  On  the  event  of  each  of  these  latter  deaths,  a  suspicious 
feast  of  baked  meat  was  served  out,  on  our  return  to  the  cavern  at 
nightfall,  which  the  Tepecohuatlans  ate  voraciously  :  the  first  time  it 
was  brought,  I  received  a  fragment  with  the  eagerness  of  a  half- 
starved  man,  when  Miguel  caught  my  arm  and  uttered  a  few  sylla- 
bles, «which  turned  my  stomach,  and  caused  me  to  fling  the  unnatural 
food  as  far  as  sudden  horror  and  disgust  could  give  me  strength  to  cast 
it     Nothing  stimulated  my  resolution  to  endure  and  live  on,  after 
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this  ocourrence,  so  much  as  the  dread  of  affording  a  banquet  to  the 
cannibals  around. 

In  our  nightly  talks,  I  repeatedly  uiged  Miguel  to  join  me  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  however  desperate,  rather  than  suffer  as  we  daily 
did ;  but  to  all  such  questions  he  refused  to  answer,  listening  in 
silence  to  my  arguments,  and  then  turning  the  whispered  conversa- 
tion to  other  matters.  At  length  despairing  of  convincing  him,  and 
fearful  that  the  inroads  which  I  could  not  but  observe  the  unhealthy 
exposure  hourly  endured  was  making  upon  my  imperfectly  estab- 
lished health,  would  in  the  end  incapacitate  me  for  all  such  efforts, 
I  firmly  asserted  my  determination  to  procrastinate  no  longer,  but 
the  very  next  night  to  regain  my  liberty  or  lose  my  life.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  to  my  great  surprise,  Miguel  at  the  instant  threw  off  all  his 
former  apathy,  clutched  my  hand,  and  swore  he  had  waited  and  con- 
cealed his  true  inclination,  only  until  he  should  discover  whether  I 
was  at  heart  resolved  to  act  as  well  as  plot,  since  he  knew  but  one 
way  of  possible  escape,  and  no  little  resolution  was  required  to  at- 
tempt even  that. 

It  seemed,  two  years  before,  while  hewing  out  the  last  block  of 
ore  from  a  vein,  the  extremity  of  which  had  been  reached,  his  pick- 
axe made  an  orifice  through  which  a  ray  of  daylight  shone  in,  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  partial  concealment  from  the  other  miners  and  over- 
seers by  a  projection,  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  a  view 
of  a  plain  below  dotted  with  houses  and  trees,  when  he  was  (Milled  to, 
and  compelled  to  proceed  to  another  shaft,  but  not  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  down  a  heap  of  rubbish  over  the  cavity,  the  better 
to  conceal  it  fVom  chance  observation. 

During  the  entire  space  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  his  thoughts 
had  been  employed  in  little  else  than  the  endeavor  to  fall  upon  some 
feasible  plan  by  means  of  which  to  reach  the  site  of  his  discovery,  and 
enlarge  the  crevice  sufficiently  to  allow  of  escape ;  for  the  workmen  had 
never  since  approached  that  section  of  the  mine — the  subjacent  vein 
of  metal  being  exhausted,  and  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  otahh 
Qi  the  mines,  was  a  thing  impracticable. 

I  expressed  some  wonder  that  he  had  not  made  the  trial  by  night, 
and  tiiat,  he  said,  was  precisely  what  he  now  desired  to  do ;  but  single- 
handed  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  for  the  convicts  were  too  treacherous 
to  be  trusted  even  where  their  own  interests  were  involved,  to  have 
endeavored  to  master  a  couple  of  guards,  ever  wide  awake,  and  with 
a  strong  reserve  within  call,  would  have  ensured  failure  to  himself, 
and  a  feast  to  los  caribes  haxos  (the  man-eating  vagabonds)  :  he  did 
not  fear  death  merely,  but  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  being 
digested  piecemeal  by  a  pack  of  savages ! 

His  plan  now  was,  to  steal  upon  the  otahls  unaware,  by  usinff 
extreme  caution,  simultaneously  seizing  each  by  the  throat,  and 
either  strangling  or  gagging  them,  {as  might  he  most  convenient ;) 
then  hasten  to  the  mine,  cut  a  passage  through,  and  once  more  find 
ourselves  at  liberty. 

I  entered  with  my  whole  heart  into  his  scheme,  which  appeared 
the  more  plausible,  as,  when  resolved  to  issue  forth  on  the  expedition 
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«lone  rather  than  not  at  all,  I  had  oonoeived  no  other  than  the  despemttf 
hope  of  clambering  up  the  forty  feet  of  bare  wall  at  a  place  I  had 
noticed  in  passing,  overhung  half-way  down  with  vines  from  a  sort 
of  table-land  above.  I  was  at  a  loss,  however,  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  we  would  find  it  practicable  to  enlarge  the  opening  first 
made,  until  Miguel  informed  me  he  had  managed  to  secrete  in  another 
ffallery,  a  pickaxe,  dropped  by  one  of  our  company  who  had  died 
from  blows  received,  and  with  it  we  could  work  in  turn. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  we  agreed  to  delay  the  trial  for  a 
tempestuous  night,  that  the  noise  of  a  struggle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon,  if  any  occurred,  might  be  efiectually  drowned :  and  before 
Uie  lapse  of  another  week,  'the  opportunity  offered. 

The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  made  the  true  direction  of  the  outlet  visible,  we  extricated 
ourselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  mats  and  sleeping  occupants,  through 
which  we  had  been  groping,  and  felt  our  way  noiselessly  to  the  door. 
Here  we  waited,  crouched  close  until  another  glare  of  light  showed, 
as  we  were  confident  would  be  the  case,  the  two  otahls  taking  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  the  mouth  of  the  passage. 

We  lost  no  time  in  creeping  within  spring,  and  the  moon  affording 
a  fkiat  light  through  the  clouds,  but  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  out- 
lines of  their  seated  figures,  in  another  moment  our  fingers  were 
fastened  upon  the  throat  of  each,  and  a  fierce  struggle  followed.  The 
fellow  upon  whom  I  had  pounced  was  a  burly,  muscular  savage,  but 
he  had  to  do  with  a  desperate  man,  and  although  dashed  violently 
upon  the  ground  by  his  efforts  to  tear  loose,  I  hung  on  with  fingers 
.  of  iron,  and  concentrated  every  particle  of  my  determination  and 
strength  in  the  death-grip :  fortunately,  he  either  had  n<it,  or  failed  to 
use  a  knife,  and  while  rolling  on  the  floor  there  was  no  time  to 
shorten  his  spear  for  a  thrust.  Still  his  resistance  was  so  strong,  that 
I  was  much  relieved  when  Miguel,  having  effectually  quieted  his 
antagonist,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  gagged  and  tied  mine  before 
I  released  his  windpipe  :  he  wished  to  thrust  a  spear  into  his  heart, 
as  he  had  done  to  the  other,  but  that  I  would  not  allow,  since,  to  a 
helpless  roan,  it  would  have  been  sheer  murder. 

We  now  saw  the  great  advantage  afforded  by  the  uproar  of  the 
elements,  as  but  for  that,  the  noise  of  the  grapple  would  have  called 
the  neighboring  force  upon  us ;  and  gathering  up  the  weapons  of 
our  late  guards,  we  crawled  out  on  hands  and  knees,  and  keeping  a 
good  look-out  for  stragglers  who  might  chance  to  be  abroad,  for  it 
was  now  not  far  from  daylight,  and  the  tempest  fast  abating,  began 
to  descend,  turning  at  first  shortly  to  the  right  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers'  quarters.  As  soon  as  the  dwarf 
bushes  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  were  gained,  we  rose  to  our  feet  and 
walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  mine  in  which  we  commonly 
worked ;  every  thing  .thus  far  had  gone  well,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
los3,  for  before  we  reached  the  latter  place  the  storm  had  entirely 
passed  over,  and  the  moon  shone  out  more  brightly  than  was  agreeable. 
Ho  waver,  we  encountered  no  one  until  within  sight  of  the  mouth,  when 
a  man  appeared  so  suddenly  in  front  that  there  was  no  time  to  c<m- 
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«6d  ourselves ;  aooordingly  we  walked  quietly  on,  and  would  have 
parted  with  the  usual  mute  salutation,  had  he  not  halted,  and  eyeing 
us  narrowly,  asked  in  Tepecohuatlan,  '*  when  the  sun  would  rise  t 
a  question  apparently  unmeaning  enough  where  they  reckon  time 
by  the  sun's  progress,  but  in  Uie  mouth  of  the  common  people,  full 
of  suspicious  significance. 

*Itz  teotll — returned  Miguel  readily,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
horizon  as  if  understanding  the  question  literally,  and  with  a  laugh 
moved  on. 

The  other  laughed  also  at  the  dull  jest,  and  made  no  opposition  to 
our  advancing ;  but  scarcely  were  our  backs  turned,  when  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  presently  broke  into  a  run.  He  had  reckoned 
without  his  host,  however :  for  Miguel,  drawing  the  otahVs  bow  from 
under  his  shirt,  let  fly  an  arrow  which  must  have  whizzed  close  to 
his  ear,  to  judge  by  the  nimbleness  with  which  he  dodged ;  a  second 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  and  he  fell  and  rolled  over  in  a  manner  so 
abandoned,  that  ^ere  was  no  necessity  to  turn  back  to  see  if  he 
were  dead  or  not.     . 

We  hastened  into  the  chasm,  and  groping  down  the  two  first 
descents,  every  step  of  which  was  familiar,  by  twirling  one  of  the 
spears  rapidly  between  the  palms  in  turn,  we  managed  to  ignite  the 
extremity  socketed  in  a  bit  of  dry  wood ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  remains  of  several  torches,  and  with  the  important  aid  of 
light  to  our  progress,  we  quickly  reached  the  gallery  where  the  gap  was 
to  be  made,  the  pick  being  first  recovered  after  some  search,  from 
the  crevice  in  wnich  my  comrade  had  hidden  it.  The  extremity 
was  less  easily  arrived  at,  as  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  accumulated 
either  by  accident  or  design,  choked  the  shallow  passage;  we 
removed  enough  to  allow  us  to  climb  over  the  remainder,  and  clear- 
ing away  that  pulled  down  two  years  before  by  the  Spaniard,  discov- 
ered the  hole  and  fell  to  work  to  enlarge  it.  The  rock  was  not  very 
hard,  and  hewing  alternately  we  made  rapid  progress,  as  there  was 
great  need  to  do,  day  having  dawned,  and  our  absence,  probably, 
already  detected.  At  lengtli  the  cavity  appeared  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  an  exit ;  but  on  attempting  it,  the  shoulders  of  Miguel  proved 
too  broad,  although  I  found  no  hindrance  myself  in  crawling  through* 
The  worst  of  it  now  was,  that,  cutting  away  the  projection  which  pre- 
vented his  passage,  would  bring  down,  it  seemed  not  unlikely,  a  mass 
of  overhanging  rock,  and  so  block  up  the  h611ow  more  completely  than 
at  first ;  but  afler  examining  the  exterior,  I  found  the  block  to  be 
of  even  greater  size  than  appeared  from  within,  but  so  well  poised 
that  I  thought  I  could  easily  support  it  by  using  the  spear  shafts  as 
levers,  while  the  blacksmith  with  a  few  blows  removed  the  natural 
prop  from  one  corner  and  effected  his  egreps,  an  advantage  also  lying 
in  the  fact  that  we  would  then  have  it  in  our  power  to  destroy  all 
direct  cltie  to  our  manner  of  attaining  t^hat  end. 

On  making  trial,  I  found  it  quite  practicable ;  and  afler  the  commu- 

•  A  common  mode  of  telling  the  time  of  any  occnrrenco  amone  tbe  Aztec  nations ;  deiig- 
amtbg  the  place  in  the  heave^  tbe  ran  will  be  at^  with  the  woraa  '  its  teotl '  {Qtod.  will  m 
there.)    Ilere  it  can  be  rendered  *  at  sonriae.' 
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meation  of  this  agreeabld  intelligence,  Miguel  had  already  hewn 
nearly  through  the  support,  when  a  sudden  burst  of  shouts,  cries, 
and  clash  of  weapons  within,  announced  a  disaster.  With  a  burning 
heart  I  listened,  eager  to  return  to  the  aid  of  my  con^anton,  yet  not 
danng  to  release  my  hold,  as  unfortunately  so  much  had  been  cut 
from  beneath,  that  the  weight  upon  the  spears  was  scarce  endurable, 
and  a  momentary  withdrawal  of  resistance  would  haye  permanently 
closed  the  passage.  I  looked  searchingly  and  hurriedly  around  my 
feet  for  some  object  within  arm's  length  which  might  be  used  as  a 
temporary  prop,  shouting  meantime  to  Miguel  in  Spanish  to  hold 
out  until  I  could  reach  him ;  but  these  latter  events  transpiring  with 
tlie  swiftness  of  thought,  while  I  was  still  eagerly  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  my  purpose,  a  cessation  of  the  clamor  in  the  shaft  indi- 
cated  that  all  was  over,  and  at  the  instant,  with  a  jeering  laugh,^  a 
human  head  was  flung  through  the  gap,  and  rolled  down  the  hill  like 
a  ball. 

I  was  horror-struck,  but  there  was  no  time  to  indulge  such  feeling, 
for  I  could  distinguish  that  a  number  of  the  Tepecohuatlans  were 
forcing  tiieir  way  through :  I  waited  only  until  the  foremost  had 
cleared  half  his  body,  when '  suddenly  dropping  the  levers,  the  huge 
T6ck  toppled  over,  and  settled  in  the  clefl  with  a  dull  crush^  and  ex- 
cept a  smothered  yell  of  rage  from  the  interior,  no  sign  of  my 
enemies  remained — the  leaders  of  whom  lay  entirely  buried  beneath 
the  mass.  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  the  accursed  valley  was 
behind,  and  my  liberty  once  more  regained  ; — the  fact  was  too  new 
and  strange.  I  sat  down  where  I  had  stood,  and  looking  around  in 
*  the  still  dim  light,  could  discern  I  was  in  a  small  ravine,  the  foot  of 
which,  a  few  yards  below,  was  shut  in  by  bushes,  and  the  sides  by 
rocky  walls  of  no  great  height.  As  I  breathed  the  fresh,  cool  air,  I 
recalled  vividly  the  last  morning  of  absolute  freedom,  when,  seated 
in  the  barranca  near  Chaxul,  we  awaited  the  breaking  of  day.  The 
ill-starred  companion  with  whom  I  had  entered  Tcpetlan,  had  been 
savagely  slaughtered  before  my  eyes,  and  my  escape  was  even  now 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  a  second.  I  took  up  the  clotted  head, 
dosed  the  lids  over  the  staring  balls,  and  making  a  hollow  as  well 
as  I  could  among  the  loose  stones,  buried  this  last  horrible  memento 
of  dangers  passed. 

Poor  Miguel  Boso — ^would  that  I  might  have  given  as  Christian 
a  sepulchre  to  thy  miserable  body ! 

Banishing  every  painful  thought,  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  plain, 
descended  the  little  glen,  and  forcing  a  way  through  the  thickets, 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  grassy  slope,  beyond  which  were  fields  of 
young  maize,  groves  of  tropical  trees,  and  clusters  of  pretty,  white 
houses ;  blue  curls  of  thin  pmoke  were  rising  here  and  tiere,  swayed 
gently  to  and  fro  by  a  light  breeze ;  the  dew  lay  fresh  and  bright  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  weighed  down  the  petals  of  innumerable 
wild-flowers ;  on  every  side  the  birds  sang  out  from  the  branches  of 
trees  below,  or  chirped  as  they  hopped  through  the  grass,  and  over  a 
gray  range  of  sierra  to  the  east  a  rosy  flush  preceded  the  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky.     With  a  body  worn  down  with  toil  and  hardships^ 
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and  eyes  so  long  aceustomed  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  yiolenoe, 
shut  in  by  impassable  walls  of  swarthy  granite,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  with  gazing  and  breathing  in  the  sense  of  freedom.  The  rest, 
and  peace  sank  into  my  very  soul,  and  yielding  to  a  resbtless  im- 
pulse,  I  knelt  down^  and  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  thanked  Grod 
for  life  and  delirerance. 


ART.  IV.-THE  SOUTH  AND  HER  REMEDIES. 

Undbb  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  January  No.,  we  insert  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  southern  writer  and-  political  economist.  Having 
given  the  other  side  a  fair  hearing,  we  were  bound,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
hear  thi^.  We  consider  slavery,  and  all  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  it,  legi- 
timate to  the  purposes  of  a  magazine  which  claims  to  he  essentially  swthem, 
and  that  every  effort  to  confound  these  questions  with  mere  politic*  b  a  dan- 
gerous innovation.  ^  [Editob.] 

*^  Cannot  we  of  the  South  take  measures  to  find  what  is  the  path  of 
conduct  that  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  country  would  point  to,  as 
the  one  the  wants  of  the  case  demanded  should  be  pursued  ?  Once 
fouod,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  dangej  in  following  it.  The  united  peace- 
ful course  of  a  great  people,  moving  firmly  to  the  attainment  of  a  great 
national  object,  would  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  moral  force,  for  exceeding 
in  influence  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tumultuous  out- 
break of  the  passions.  Its  existence  would  be  the  certain  evidence  of  the 
raccess  that  must  attend  it." — De  Bow's  Review  for  January,  1851. 

The  common  sense  of  a  drowning  man  teaches  him  to  seize  at  the 
plank  or  spar  which  the  waves  may  float  in  his  way ;  instinct  teaches  ' 
him  to  grasp  at  straws  !  But  we^ — common  sense  forgotten,— dead  to 
instinct, — have  sat  folding  our  arms  in  almost  idiotic  apathy,  and  now, 
almost  in  the  struggles  of  death,  with  every  spasmodic  effort  of  ex- 
piring life,  instead  of  grasping  at  our  only  chance  for  safety,  spend 
our  last  breath  in  hosannahs  for  the  "  glorious  Union"  which  en- 
gulfs us.  Would  to  Ood  that  the  South  could  unite  to  find  that 
path  of  conduct  which  common  sense  dictates !  Would  to  Chd 
that  the  danger  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  once  great  confederacy,  could  rouse  us  from  our  le- 
thargy to  look  upon  the  precipice  which  yawns  at  our  feet — ^this 
once  great  confederacy,  I  say,  for  a  confederacy,  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  longer.  What  are  we  ? — Not  yet,  thank  God ! 
the  trampled  Helots  of  a  domineering  and  tyrannic  mob  ; — but  will 
the  advocates  of  submission  tell  us  how  long  it  shall  be  before  we 
may — ^aye,  must  meet  that  destiny  ?  How  long  does  the  governmental 
system  of  calculation  allow  for  the  solving  of  these  problems,  viz. : 
What  is  the  most  direct  line  from  freedom  to  slavery  1  and  what  the 
shortest  time  in  which  an  acting,  thinking  people  may  be  brow-beat, 
coaxed,  cheated  and  bribed  into  an  utter  renunciation  of  every  right — 
into  an  abject  self-annihilation?  The  poor  lamb  which  extends  its 
neck  to  the  slaughter-knife,  and  "  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed 
Its  blood,"  moves  not  more  certainly  to  meet  its  destiny,  than  we^ 
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'when,  warned  as  we  have  been,  threatened  as  we  have  been,  menaced 
as  we  are,  we  calmly  talk  of  the  objections  made  to  our  institutions^ 
and  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  ^^  scheme  of  policy,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  disarm  objections,"  such  scheme  having  its  "  origin 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objections,"  and  its  end 
being  "to  disarm  them."  Some  scheme  of  poUey !  Great  Ood! 
and  what  %  Have  we  not  had  schemes  of  policy  enough,  beginning 
with  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  ending  with  the  recent  bill  of 
abominations  at  which  the  South  stands  aghast,  scarcely  yet  believ- 
ing that  the  thing  is  done,  and  that  the  disgrace  is  saddled  upon  her  1 
Schemes  of  policy,  in  which  justice  is  forgotten,  the  constitution 
thrown  aside  like  a  soiled  parchment,  the  prejudices  of  the  North 
thrown  in  the  scale  against  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  tender 
eonscienees  of  our  northern  brethren  weighed  against  our  very  lifi- 
bhod,  have,  like  the  sword  of  Brennus  in  the  scale,  proved  weighty 
enough  to  cast  the  beam  against  us.  Scheme  of  policy !  There  are 
those  who  cry  "  peace,  peace,  wheQ  there  is  no  peace."  There  is 
but  one  scheme  of  policy  for  us,  and  that  is  to  shut  our  ears  to 
suggestions  which  would  lull  us  to  quiet  even  while  the  vampire  is 
sudcing  out  our  life-blood. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  adopted,  as  well  as  our  opening  sentence, 
finds  no  other  remedy  for  our  condition  than  this  indefinite  "  scheme 
of  policy,"  which  is  to  truckle  and  huckster  to  northern  aggression, 
until — ^what? — until,  says  he,  "  the  public  opinion  of  the  world"  may, 
by  thas  "  consulting  its  views,  and  iso  acting  as  to  avoid  a  shock  to 
its  sense  of  right,  be  enlightened  and  modified?'*  Truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.  No  doubt  in  time  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
may  be  endightened  and  modified ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 

"  Through  what  yariety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  !** 

TTie  fate  of  Jamaica  is  an  item  in  the  world's  history  of  some  little 
moment  to  us,  and  that  of  St.  Domingo  a  not  uninteresting  episode, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Are  these  no  warnings  to  us  ? 
History,  remarks  the  writer  whom  we  are  noticing,  "  History  is  said 
to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Cannot  men  now  learn  the 
philosophy  from  the  example,  without  furnishing  another  example 
from  their  own  history  ?"  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that  we  may ! 
May  such  degradation  as  the  one,  such  a  tragedy  as  the  other,  never 
blot  the  pages  of  our  annals.  But  that  it  may  not,  the  strong  arm, 
the  strong  head,  and  the  strong  heart,  must  combine  their  energies 
i^ainst  the  oppressor. 

Do  we  ask  if  we  have  the  right  to  resist?  Let  the  answer  come 
from  the  heart  of  every  true  man — we  do  not  say  Southern  many  but 
of  every  true  man— every  man  who,  unbiased  by  fanaticism,  unin- 
fluenced by  government  patronage,  who,  neither  holding  place  nor 
seeking  place,  neither  bribing  nor  bribed,  dares  boldly  to  speak  the 
natural  impulse  of  a  manly  heart.  We  will  not  quote  from  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  venerable  Cheves,  as,  roused  from  a  long-sought 
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retiremeht,  be  wakes  at  the  sound  of  danger,  and,  like  the  old  eagle 
startled  from  his  nest,  utters  a  warning  cry,  which,  echoing  from  cliff 
to  diff,  rings  afar  its  startling  note.  We  will  not  recall  the  opinions 
or  a  Tucker,  a  McDonald,  a  Gordon,  nor  the  host  of  southern  men, 
who,  true-hearted,  pure  and  loyal,  could  neither  speak  nor  act  other- 
wise. Let  us  ratiier  hearken  to  the  voice  of  one,  who,  while  not  of 
us,  has  yet  not  sufficiently  blinded  his  reason  to  join  the  hue  and  cry 
of  northern  abolition  and  free-soilism ;  one  who,  though  bom  in 
New-England,  yet  retains  enough  of  the  pure  spirit  of  his  patriot 
fitthers  to  look  justice  in  the  face  and  honestly  speak  her  dictates, 
though  the  answering  cry  should  be,  "  stone  him,  stone  him !" 

We  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  delivered 
in  Newburyport,  July  4th,  1850. — "  We  of  the  North  [he  remarks] 
.  are  strong  in  numbers,  in  votes,  in  physical  force : — is  it  unionism  to 
violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  .Constitution,  and  thus  to  place  the 
South  in  the  alternative  of  the  dishonor  to  be  incurred  by  passive  sub- 
mission to  the  unjust  act  of  a  majority,  or  to  imputed  factiousness  by 
resistance  to  it  ?  No,  that  is  disunionism,  as  this  day,  if  rightly  read, 
may  serve  to  admonish  us.  For  what  is  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 1  We  speak  of  it  as  the  commencement  of  our  nationality. 
How  1  Was  it  not  also  a  solemn  act  of  disunion,  the  declaration  of 
an  oppressed  minority, — the  colonies, — that  they  would  no  longer 
continue  united  with  an  oppressive  majority,  consisting  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  Think  you  that  no  dear  bonds  of  common 
country,  of  religious  and  political  association,  were  sundered  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  Ay,  many ;  for  England  still  bore, 
even  on  the  lips  of  our  forefathers,  the  affectionate  appellation  of 
home.  But  ten  years  of  actual  or  intended  unconstitutional  aggres- 
sion on  their  rights, — ten  years  of  depreciation  and  denunciation  of 
their  character  and  conduct, — ^ten  years  of  legislative  warfare  on  their 
interests,  served  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  minority  all  im- 
pressions of  common  nationality  with  the  majority,  and  produced 
that  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  although  England  set  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Gushing  as  traitors, 
yet  they  well  might,  and  they  did  retort,  that  the  aggressor,  and  not 
the  aggrieved, — that  the  violator  of  the  public  compact,  not  the 
victim  of  the  violation, — that  the  oppressive  mAJority,  not  the  op- 
pressed minority, — was  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  the  British  colonies  and  the  British  metropolis." 

And  who  would  be  responsible  for  disunion  now  ?  As  in  England 
the'  voice  of  a  Pitt'  and  a  Barre  dared  to  speak  the  exculpation  and 
defence  of  the  slandered  and  oppressed  colonies,  which  struggled  for 
existence  against  her  grinding  oppressions,  so  even  now,  in  New- 
England,  can  some  be  found  to  remonstrate  against  the  "  meddle- 
some madness"  of  her  procedures,  and  the  "fanatical  aggression 
wid  fanatical  hatred"  which  characterize  her  course  towards  the 
South.  If  our  fathers  had  cause  for  disunion  with  England,  tenfold 
now  are  the  right  and  the  duty  which  point  us  to  a  similar  course. 
In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  "  There  are 
things  more  terrible  than  disunion,  and  one  of  these  is  tame  submis- 
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sion  to  outrageous  wrong.  If  it  has  really  oome  to  this,  that  the 
Southern  States  dare  not  assert  and  maintain  their  equal  position  in 
the  Union,  for  fear  of  dissolving  the  Union,  then  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved.  If  the  noble  edifice  erected  by  our 
fathers  has  become  so  rickety,  worm-eaten  and  decayed,  that  it  is  im 
danger  of  falling  every  time  the  Southern  States  assem^ble  to  ask  fot 
justice,*  then  the  sooner  it  is  pulled  down  the  better." 

The  same  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  divers  votes  taken  for  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  continues : — "  Look  to  these 
things.  Look  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere.  Look  to  the  late. extraordinary  triumph  of  Mr.  Seward^ 
in  New -York.  Look  to  the  success  of  the  free-soilers  in  the  late 
elections.  Listen  to  the  notes  of  preparation  everywhere  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  tell  me  if  men  do  not  wilfully  deceive  you 
when  they  say  that  the  slavery  agitation  is  over  1  I  tell  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  over.  It  never  will  be  over,  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  recede  before  the  pressure  of  northern  power.  You  cannot 
secure  your  rights,  you  cannot  save  the  Union  or  the  Constitution, 
by  following  the  timid  counsels  of  the  submissionists.  Pursue  these 
counsels,  and  they  will  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  all  we  hold  dear,-— of 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  Union  itself  By  submission  you  may 
secure,  not  a  union,  but  a  connection  with  the  North.  It  will  be  such 
a  connection  as  exists  between  Ireland  and  England,  Poland  and 
Russia,  Hungary  and  Austria.  It  will  not, — ^it  cannot  be  the  Union 
of  our  fathers, — it  cannot  be  a  union  of  equals. 

"  Well !  and  what  next  'i  *  Some  scheme  of  policy,'  forsooth ! 
Some  Convention  of  the  states  generally  where  the  northern  majo- 
rity may,  as  usual,  crush  us,  as  it  were,  between  a  thumb  and  finger ! 
Some  *  medium !'  Some  platform !  Some  jttsie  milieu !  Heaven 
protect  us  when  such  are  the  voices  of  southern  men !" 

"  Oh !  they  come  o'er  my  memory 

As  doth  the  raven  o*er  th'  infected  house, 

Bodmg  to  all/' 

"These  truths  we  speak  may  lack  some  gentleness ;"  but  in  these 
times, 

"  When  Liberty  plucks  Justice  by  the  nose," 

when  our  opponents,  regulating  their  course  and  consciences  by  "  the 
higher  law,"  scoff  at  constitutions,  trample  on  our  rights,  and  seem 
to  think  the  whole, 

"  Admirable  pleasures  and  very  honest  knaveries," 

what  can  we  do,  but  strike  with  such  strength  as  Ood  has  given  us, 
and  pray  that  Heaven  protect  the  right !     Dieu  et  man  droit. 

*  Oliver  Twist  asking  for  morts !  Behold  the  horror,  dismay,  and  conscientioas  indigna- 
tion of  all  worthy  superintendents  and  assistants. 
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V.-mDIA  AND  THE  HINDOOSr 

Of  the  three  peninsulas  which  tenninate  the  continent  of  Asia, 
India  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  With  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  27,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — with  water-falls 
that  "quadruple  the  depth  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara" — ^with  a 
population  which  can  only  be  computed  by  drops  or  water  in  the 
ocean,  or  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore — ^with  a  literature  that  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  most  admired  productions  of  Greece  and 
Borne — with  a  system  of  religion  whose  principles  are  as  monstrous 
as  its  origin  is  remote — with  the  classic  Ganges  and  the  "  Holy  Gty 
of  Benares,"  around  which  cluster  associations  as  sacred  to  the  Hin- 
doos as  the  Jordan,  or  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  Jerusalem  to  the 
Hebrew,  or  the  Christian  ; — in  whatever  aspect  we  view  this  great 
country,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  cannot  faQ  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  excite  the  interest  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

Indeed  the  subject  is  so  vast,  that  huge  folios  might  be  written, 
instead  of  a  brief  sketch,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reaspnably  expected 
in  the  pages  of  a  Review.  In  order  to  do  anything  like  justice,  we 
must  divide  it  into  several  different  departments. 

1. THE   EARLY    HISTORY   OF   INDIA. 

In  nothing  are  we  so  apt  to  be  disappointed  as  in  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  early  history  of  a  country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  no 
sensible  man  will  place  absolute  belief  in  mere  hearsay  or  traditional 
accounts.  Beyond  written  documentary  evidence,  (and  not  always  in 
this,)  he  will  look  with  natural  and  just  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  his  own 
experience  and  observation  will  convince  him  that  whatever  does  not 
rest  upon  fact,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  will  possess  more  or 
less  of  poetry  and  fiction.  As  long  as  there  seems  to  be  some  pro- 
bability in  their  legends,  he  will  be  disposed  to  lean  with  a  favorable 
disposition  towards  them ;  as  for^  example,  when  we  are  informed 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  the  mind  will 
give  some  assent  to  this  assertion,  because  we  know  that  it  is  not 
improbable,  or  at  least  not  impossible,  for  human  life  to  be  sustained 
by  the  milk  of  a  wild  animal !  But  how  can  we  censure  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  bases  his  incredulity  on  the  greater  probability  of 
its  being  Jake,  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  propensity  of  the  wolf 
to  devour,  instead  of  affording  nourishment  to  helpless  innocence  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  wolf  has  a  stronger  instinctive  predilec- 
tion for  the  flavor  of  a  lamb  than  that  of  a  baby  f  We  do  not  know 
— but  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  place  much  confidence  in  the 
affection  of  a  mother  who  would  consign  her  offspring  to  the  tender 


*  India  and  the  Hindoos ;  being  a  popular  view  of  the  Geography,  Hittorj,  Goyemment, 
Manners,  Costoms,  Literature  and  Religion  of  that  ancient  people;  with  an  account  of 
Christian  Missions  among  them.  By  F.De  Ward,  late  Missionary  at  Madras,  and  Mem- 
ber of  tli»  «<  American  Orient^  Sooety."    Baker  9l  Bcribner,  New-York.    1 850. 
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mercies  of  an  animal  with  such  suspicious-looking  grinders.  Hits 
historical  statement,  then,  which  is  mentioned  hy  all  the  Roman 
historians,  is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  because  the  probability 
of  its  being  true  is  not  so  great  as  its  improbability.  It  is  therefore 
only  an  historical  assertion,  and  not  an  historical  ^oct,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  very  different  thing.  And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  historical  record. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  what  is  recorded  in 
books  and,  MSS.,  and  placed  within  the  archives  of  a  nation,  does 
not  deserve  more  consideration  than  a  fitbulous  or  traditionary  legend 
— but  we  think  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  no  great  degree  of 
confidence  should  necessarily  attach  to  these  documents— considered 
by  themselves — ^for  it  is  as  easy  to  write  or  print  a  falsehood  as  to 
speak  it.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  acLcred  and  pro* 
fane  records.  If  we  are  asked,  why  we  believe  that  the  willls  of 
Jericho  fell  down  at  the  blowing  of  a  ram's-hom,  as  stated  in  the 
Bible  1  because  we  believe  it  to  be  an  inspired  volume,  and  whatever 
it  contains  must  necessarily  be  true,  and  its  statements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered historical  fact^.  Our  belief  in  its  authenticity  is  a  substitute 
for  the  want  of  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and  is  the  best  and 
only  argument  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  But  if 
we  are  told  by  an  Indian  historian  that  the  Indian  Empire  was  founded 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  world — ^that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  me  sun  and  moon — that  "  the  God  Kama  being  in  pursuit,  of  his 
enemy  Ravenna,  who  had  forcibly  carried  off  the  Divine  Groddess 
Sita,  sped  through  the  vaulted  heavens,  having  his  sword  drawn, 
ready  to  deal  the  death-blow  of  revenge,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  his 
direful  wrath,  by  an  incautious  wave  of  his  mighty  weapon,  he 
struck  the  moon  with  the  point  thereof,  and  severed  from  that 
beautiful  orb  a  diain  of  verdant  mountains,  which  inmiediately  fell 
to  the  earth, — and  in  proof  of  his  statement,  will  point  out  the  portion 
of  the  moon  from  which  the  mountains  fell."  Who  but  "  moon- 
struck"  people  are  expected  to  give  the  slightest  credit  to  these  asser- 
tions? They  savor  so  much  of  the  extravagance  of  a  poetical 
imagination,  and  are  so  utterly  at  Variance  with  reason  or  probability, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  entirely  false.  With  these 
remarks,  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  all  Eastern  nations,  we  will  proceed 
with  our  subject. 

The  first  work  which  contains  any  authentic  history  of  the  Hindoos 
are  the  VedaSy  which  were  written  about  the  time  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,  and  the  "  Institutes  of  Menu,"  which  inform  us  that  there  were 
originally  two  great  families,  distinguished  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who 
were  constantly  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Other  accounts  inform 
us  that  there  were  ten  kingdoms  in  India  speaking  different  languages, 
five  of  which  occupied  the  northern  and  five  the  southern  districts. 
But  in  this  they  all  agree,  that  neither  the  present  natives  of  India, 
nor  their  immediate  ancestors,  were  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
Of  all  the  Orientalists  of  modern  times,  the  one  who  Is  entitled  to 
most  respect  is  unquestionably  Sir  William  Jones.    With  a  love 
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of  learning  which  embraoed  the  whole  drele  of  literature,  and  which 
was  only  surpassed  by  his  ardent  devotion  to  truth,  this  truly  great 
and  virtuous  man  expended  many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his 
life  in  the  study  of  Indian  literature.  From  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  as  the  first  judicial  functionary  in  Bengal,  he  was  enabled 
to  unlock  the  treasure-houses  of  information  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  against  all  classes  of  outside  barbarians;  and  from  the 
modesty  and  cautious  temper  which  he  displayed  in  his  investiga- 
tions, we  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  his  statements. 
In  his  opinion,  the  true  date  of  Indian  history  begins  about  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Clpristian  era — all  before  this  period  being 
more  or  less  involved  in  doubt  and  mystery.  Since  his  untimely 
death,  which  occurred  while  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
profession,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  many  distinguished 
Orientalists,  sudi  as  Ward,  Robertson  and  Milford,  have  add^  their 
contributions  fro;n  this  vast  field.  Their  writings  contain  much  valuable 
information ;  but  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  are  unable 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country^-deeming 
that  to  be  entirely  impossible,  unless,  indeed,  the  researches  which 
are  now  in  progress  for  the  interpretation  of  Egyptiwa  hieroglyphics 
can  effect  that  object. 

The  learned  historian,  Diodorus,  states  that  Semiramis  fitted  out 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  invading  this  far-famed  country,  and 
after  spending  several  years  in  preparing  to  carry  on  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  she  was  opposed  by  the  Hindoo  general  with  an  army 
which  met  her  on  the  eastern  side  of  th6  Indus,  and  caused  such 
terrible  havoc  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat  to  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  they 
had  but  recently  crossed  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war. 

How,  indeed,  could  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  and  cavalry, 
though  their  necks  were  clothed  with  thunder  and  laughed  at  the 
shaking  of  spears,  oppose  a  regiment  of  those  alligator-hided  mon- 
sters, which  tore  up  huge  trees  with  their  trunks,  and  turned  them 
into  implements  of  destruction  1  Afler  attempting  in  vain  to  cheer 
up  the  broken  spirits  of  her  vanquished  army,  she  placed  herself  at 
their  head  with  that  heroic,  though  insane  valor,  which  distinguished 
the  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  sank  to 
rise  no  more. 

The  next  expedition  of  which  history  makes  mention,  was  that  of  Da- 
rius, the  Persian  monarch,  who,  in  the  fiflh  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  undertook  to  explore  the  country,  and  proceeded  so  far  in 
subjugating  the  provinces  of  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  as  to  be  able  to  exact 
large  tri))utes  in  gold  and  other  valuble  commodities.  His  dominion, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian  Empire  was  again 
restored  to  its  original  independence.  But  the  most  memorable  and 
disastrous  of  all  the  expeditions  which  were  <;arried  on  against  India, 
was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Afler  having  reduced  the  Persian 
Empire  in  subjection  to  his  despotic  will,  he  crossed  the  Indus  with 
a  view  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  pay  him  the 
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tribute  which  had  preTiously  been  claimed  by  Darius.  In  com- 
mencing  his  march  towards  the  Ganges  he  was  met  by  the  Hindoo 
general,  Poms,  with  an  army  of  the  natives,  who  turned  the  tide  of 
war  against  him — which,  together  with  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers, 
brought  about  a  total  abortion  of  his  long-cherished  schemes.  In 
returning  to  his  own  ci^ital,  he  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
sailing  down  the  Indus,  and  enjoying  the  glorious  prospect  of  -the 
Arabian  Sea.  For  once  in  his  career  of  conquest  he  met  with  an 
ignominious  defeat,  and  he  could  boast  with  Imperial  GBBsar,  that "  to 
go,  to  see,  and  to  conquer,"  was  with  him  one  and  the  same  thing — 
he  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  world  shed  bitter  tears  3iat 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  and  died  in  a 
drunken  brawl ! 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  the  Mahommedan  rule, 
India  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  and  repose,  which 
render  her  annals  dull  and  uninteresting.  Next  succeeded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Baber,  sumamed  "  The  Tiger,"  about  the 
year  1525,  A.D.,  and  was  followed  by  Akber  Khan,  of  whose  wise 
and  virtuous  government,  a  native  historian  says  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  East :  "  That  his  memory  9till  floats  upon  the  tears 
of  all  India:' 

For  want  of  space,  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  de- 
partment of  our  subject,  by  observing,  that  the  reign  of  all  their  rulers 
was  distinguished  for  nothing  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  than 
a  diabolical  ambition  in  every  succeeding  ruler  to  surpass  his  prede- 
cessor in  creating  the  most  awful  massacres  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  Tamerlane,  sumamed  the  "  Destroyer,"  was  said  to 
have  massacred  a  hundred  thousand  natives  in  a  single  hour.  Timur, 
"  the  fire-brand  of  the  universe,"  Aurungzebe  and  Nadir  Shah,  were 
heroes  of  the  same  school — all  of  them  demons  in  human  shape,  who 
gloried  in  wholesale  butcheries,  without  the  least  r^ard  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition. 

2. ITS  OOVSRHMBKT,  LAWS  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  period  at  which  India  becomes  interesting  to  the  European  or 
American  reader,  dates  from  the  siege  of  Trinchinopoly,  by  Lord 
Clive.  It  is  true,  that  several  centuries  before,  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  navigators  had  made  many  voyages  to  Sumatra  and  Java, 
which  they  afterwards  extended  to  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hindostan ;  but  our  British  ancestors,  who  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  rich  plunder,  captured  their  vessels  on  their  return  voy- 
age, and  ma^e  such  a  splendid  display  of  calicoes,  pearls,  porcelain, 
ebony,  6z;c.,  that  the  eagle  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  attracted 
towards  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  establishment  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  she  granted  an  exclusive  charter, 
"  to  trade  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan," on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  no  gentleman  should 
have  any  connection  with  the  management  of  its  concerns.  *^  The 
East  India  Company,"  at  first  a  mere  trading  corporation,  became 
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ft  fi>nmdable  body,  and  possessed  themselves,  successively,  of  Ma- 
dras,;  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.'  They  gradually  placed  Benares,  Seringapatam,  Ceylon,  and 
inany  other  places,  within  the  dominion  of  their  all-grasping  ambi- 
tion.    The  splendid  articles  of  Macaulay,  on  the  Lives  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings,  (with  which,  we  presume,  every  one  is  famil- 
iar,)  so  completely  absorb  all  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  -  British  rule  in  that  country,  as  to  render  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  any  other  Reviewer  to  expatiate  upon  them.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Indian  Empire  succumbed  to  the  author- 
ity of  their  British  masters,  without  many  long  and  desperate  strug- 
gles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  by  their  invincible  valor,  and  the  hereditary 
love  of  power  and  conquest,  which  has  marked  their  whole  career. 
For  a  long  time  a  doubtful  contest  was  waged  between  the  bull-dog 
courage  of  the  English  and  the  game-cock  gallantry  of  the  French, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  former ;  and  the  flag 
of  St.J  George  now  floats  proudly  over  every  port  in  the  peninsula. 
With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  English  over  their  enslaved 
subjects,  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion.     The  English 
historians  themselves  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  been  immaculate — 
but  attempt  to  justify  their  enormities  on  the  old   ground,  the 
"  tyrant's  plea,"  of  necessity  and  state  policy.     Clive,  who  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  his  own  honesty  in  neglecting  to  plunder  those 
lacs  of  rupees,  about  which  his  companions  in  arms  showed  no  "com- 
punctious visi tings,"  finally  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 
His  successor,  Hastings,  whose  cruelties  were  of  so  astounding  a 
character  as  to  compel  his  own  countrymen  to  call  him  to  account, 
was  acquitted,  not  so  much  because  it  was  believed  that  he  was  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  but  on  account 
of  their  weariness  and  disgust  with  the  whole  matter.     From  Hast- 
ings the  "  unscrupulous,"  to  Dalhousie  the  "  foolish,"  the  whole  of 
the  principles  and  policy  of  their  government  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  who  lived  for  many  years 
in  India : 

t*  We  are  always  taking— and  we  never  give ; 
We  care  not  if  they  die,  or  if  they  live. 
Hard  taskmasters !     Beyond  a  Pnaraoh*8  law. 
We  first  withhold,  and  then  we  take  the  straw. 
Yet  look  to  see  the  tale  of  tricks  the  same. 
If  not,  *tis  them,  and  not  ourselves,  to  hlame. 
For  joy  or  wretchedness — for  weal  or  woe, 
We've  one  sole  sentence — **  Pay  us  what  you  awe,** 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  most  profoundly  the 
literature  of  the  East,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  basis  of  the  many 
dialects  which  are  spoken  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  The 
Hindoos,  themselves,  claim  for  it  a  divine  origin,  and  name  it  Deva^ 
Nagari,  or  the  "  Writing  of  the  Gods."  As  it  is  quite  natural,  they 
hold  it  in  the  same  veneration  that  we  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scrips 
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iures.  Sir  William  Jones  thinks  it  ''more  perfect  in  its  structara 
than  the  Greek,  and  more  copious  than  the  Latin" — ^in  which  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  Orientalists,  since  the  un- 
timely death  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  jurist  . 

The  most  important  works  of  the  Hindoos  are  the  Vedas^  which 
are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  is  called  the  Big-  Veda^  whidi 
treats  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  of  angels  and  demons,  and  all 
spiritual  beings.  The  second,  called  Yager-  Veda^  treats  of  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  The  third,  or  Sama-  Veda^  comprises  hymns  to 
their  infernal  deities,  great  and  small.  The  fourth,  and  last,  is  called 
the  Atharoan-  Veda,  which  is  not  considered  ah  inspired  writing,  con- 
tains their  system  of  mental  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  "W  ithout 
enlarging  upon  these  works,  which  are  included  in  piles  of  huge 
folios,  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,  we  will  give  one  brief  8pe-> 
cimen,  which  we  will  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  it  contains  more  absurdity  than  sublimity. 

"Possessed  of  innumerable  heads,  innnnnerable  eyes,  innnmerable 
feet — Brahma  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  is  'whatever  was, 
whatever  will  be,  his  command  is  as  the  waters  of  life,  he  is  the  source  of 
oniversal  motion,  he  is  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  fire,  and  the 
lightning.  The  Veda  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  primary  elements 
are  his  sight — the  agitation  of  hnman  affairs  is  his  lan^ht^r,  his  sleep  is 
the  destruction  of  the  universe.  In  difierent  forms  be  cherishes  the  crea- 
tures ;  in  the  form  of  the  air,  he  preserves  them ;  in  the  form  of  water, 
he  satisfies  them  ;  in  the  form  of  the  san,  he  assists  them  ;  in  the  afiairs 
of  life,  and  in  that  of  the  moon,  he  refreshes  them  in  sleep  ;  the  progres- 
sion of  time  forms  his  footsteps;  all  the  gods,  to  him,  are  as  sparks  of 
fire.    To  him  I  bow— I  bow.** 

Credat  Judaetts  Apellas,  non  ego. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Shastras,  the  great  works  of  Hindoo 
science,  and  are  the  text-books  from  which  the  Hindoo  youth  acquires 
the  principles  of  the  moral  code,  the  science  of  architecture,  law, 
logic,  astrology,  medicine,  &o.  Next  come  the  Pooranas,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  their  great  mythological  poems.  It  is  compared, 
for  its  beauty,  to  a  "  deep  and  noble  forest,  rich  in  delicious  fruits 
and  fragrant  flowers,  shaded  and  watered  by  perpetual  springs."  But 
their  greatest  poem  is  the  Eamayana,  by  the  poet  Valmiki.  We 
will  give  a  fair  sample  in  the  introduction,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  that 
he  who  sings  and  hears  this  poem  continually,  has  attained  to  the 
highest  state  of  enjoyment,  and  will,  finally,  be  equal  to  the  gods." 
The  outline  of  this  poem  is  sketched  by  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
Orientalist : 

"  At  different  times,  Boohdeir,  or  the  earth,  is  represented  as  oppressed 
with  monsters  and  demons.  Unable  any  longer  to  bear  their  enormities, 
she  enters  the  presence  of  Vishnu ,  entreats  his  interposition,  and  re- 
ceives his  promise  that  he  will  become  incarnate,  and  destroy  her  enemies. 
Hence  the  many  incarnations  of  that  second  of  the  T\iad^  as,  for  exam- 
ple, fish,  tortoise,  boar,  man-lion,  and  ox.  After  describing  these  six  in- 
carnate forms  of  Vishnu,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  seventh,  as  Rama^ 
•on  of  Dosaratha,  king  of  Onde.    His  wife  is  bora  a  princess,  and,  in 
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process  of  time,  they  are  united  in  marriage.  Her  father,  Dusaratha, 
becomes  old  and  infirm,  and  wishes  Rama  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  Rama  replies :  ^It  cannot  be^ — I  have  not  been  bora 
for  such  a  worldly  purpose  as  this.  1  must  call  my  ^-ife,  Seeta,  along 
with  me  ;  we  must  reside,  like  ascetics,  in  the  desert,  and  it  will  presently 
transpire  for  what  purpose  1  appear  among  men.'  He  does  so.  They 
build  a  hermitage,  and  spend  their  time  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
The  giant,  Ravenna,  king  of  Lunka  and  Ceylon — the  monster^with  ten 
heads  and  as  many  arms,  and  to  destroy  whom  it  is  the  design  of  the  in- 
carnation, hears  this  intelligence,  and  is  determined,  in  the  struggle,  to 
S've  Rama  as  much  trouble  as  he  can.  Having  the  power  of  changing 
s  form,  he  assumes  that  of  an  ascetic,  and  whilst  Rama  is  absent  from 
the  hermitage,  he  appears  at  the  door,  and  entreats  Seeta  to  give  him  alms. 
When  approaching  to  bestow  the  bounty  desired,  he  seizes,  carries  her 
ofif,  and  puts  her  in  prison.  On  returning  to  the  hermitage,  Rama  cannot 
find  his  wife,  sinks  into  a  sea  of  grief,  utters  the  most  piteous  cries,  and 
passes  through  those  deep  emotions  of  sorrow  which  characterize  Eastern 
nations.  To  assist  him  in  his  conflicts  with  the  giants,  the  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  becoming  incarnate  as  monkty$^  and  Hunumimta  is  their  lead- 
er. As  the  latter  is  worshiped  in  every  town,  and  almost  every  village 
of  India,  it  is  evident  he  is  a  deity  of  no  small  consequence.  Finding 
Rama  in  a  state  of  despondency,  he  becomes' his  prime  minister,  and  un- 
dertakes to  visit  Lunka,  and  find  out  the  circumstances  of  Seeta.  He  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  rat,  and  pursues  his  circuitous  route  through  the  houses 
of  the  enemy,  till  he  discovers  the  prison  where  Seeta  is  confined.  Like  a 
faithful  servant,  he  delivers  to  her  the  message  of  his  master,  and  receives 
from  Seeta  her  answers  in  return.  After  having  emerged  from  the  prison, 
he  assumes  his  proper  form — is  seen  scampering  over  the  walls  and 
houses — and  excites  much  alarm  among  the  giants  in  Lunka.  Whether 
his  visit  was  an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  they  could  not  understand.  At 
length  they  seized  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  to  be  examined.  As  they  would  not  give  him  a  seat,  but  com- 
pelled him  to  stand,  he  took  his  tremendous  tail,  and  coiled  it,  cable-like, 
till  it  rose  to  such  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  sit  down  on  an  equality 
with  the  throne  of  Ravenna,  In  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
king,  respecting  his  name,  parentage  and  design,  in  visiting  Lunka,  he 

fave  such  shrewd  and  ingenious  answers,  that  he  sets  the  whole  court  in 
ursts  of  laughter  against  the  sovereign.  Ravenna  is  frantic  with  rage, 
and  asks  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  monkey  ?  Some  proposed  one 
thing,  and  some  another ;  but  all  agreed  in  the  suggestion,  that  he  made 
such  a  boast  of  his  tail,  that  it  ought  to  be  set  on  fire.  Accordingly,  all 
the  old  clothes,  the  rags  and  paper  to  be  found  in  Lunka,  are  put  in  re- 
quisition, to  make  a  flambeau  of  his  tail.  They  cover  it  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles — set  it  on  fire — and  then  liberate  the  prisoner,  that 
they  may  have  a  day  of  frolic.  No  sooner  does  Hunuraunta  regain  his  lib- 
erty, than  he  commences  a  race — now  through  the  fields  of  com,  and  sets 
them  on  fire — ^then  through  the  ferm-yards,  and  over  the  hay-ricks,  and 
puts  them  in  a  blaze — then  over  the  walls,  and  through  the  houses,  and 
kindles  a  fire  which  is  not  easily  extinguished.  (Verily,  since  Sam- 
son's foxes  sallied  out  on  a  similar  excursion — there  never  was  the  like  of 
this !)  Never  did  such  an  incendiary  visit  Lunka  before.  To  save  their 
city  from  destruction,  the  giants  now  pursue  him  to  put  out  the  torch 
which  they  bad  lighted.  Hunumunta  ascends  the  tower  of  a  temple,  and 
hides  himself  in  its  summit ;  and  when  he  finds  it  well  filled  with  giants, 
he  throws  it  down  with  violence,  and  destroys  them  all.  He  makes  his 
escapes-dips  his  tail  in  the  sea — and  returns  to  Rama«  After  reporting 
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the  exploits  of  his  embassy,  they  assemble  an  army  of  monkeys — throw 
a  bridge  across  the  sea,  from  the  continent  to  Ceylon — and  lay  siege  to  the 
fortress  of  Ravenna.  The  war  is  commenced,  and  prodigies  of  valor  are 
performed  on  both  sides,  till  Kama  kills  the  monster,  Ravenna,  liberates 
nis  wife,  Seeta,  and  delivers  the  earth  from  the  giants,  whose  enormities 
cause  her  to  groan.** 

This  is  one  of  their  greatest  epic  poeins,  and  is  sung  by  their  wan- 
dering bards — like  that  "  blind,  old  vagabond,  Homer" — to  millions 
of  admiring  hearers. 

We  will  give  a  brief  extract  in  blank  verse.  "Rama  tells 
Dusaratha  that  he  would  not  gratify  his  wishes  in  the  matter  of  suc- 
ceeding him  upon  the  throne  of  Oude,  but  must  retire  to  a  forest ; 
the  old  man  protested  against  his  daughter's  accompanying  him." 
On  which  she  addresses  her  husband  in  this  touching  strain : 

Son  of  the  venerable  parent !  hear, 
'Tis  Seeta  speaks.     Say,  art  thou  not  assured 
That  to  each  being  his  allotted  time 
And  portion,  as  his  merit,  are  assigned. 
And  that  a  wife  her  husband's  portion  shares  7 
'1  herefore,  with  thee  this  forest  lot  T  claim. 
A  woman's  bliss  is  found,  not  in  the  ^mile 
Of  father,  mother,  friend,  or  in  herself: 
Her  husband  is  her  only  portion  here, 
Her  heaven  hereafter.     Jf  thou,  indeed. 
Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 
I  will  precede  and  smooth  the  thorny  way. 

0  chide  me  not ;  for  where  the  husband  is. 
Within  the  palace,  or  the  stately  car. 

Or  wandering  in  the  air,  in  every  state 
The  shadow  of  his  feet  is  her  abode. 
My  mother  and  my  father  having  left, 

1  have  no  dwelling-place  distinct  from  thee. 
Forbid  me  not.     For  as  a  gay  recluse. 

On  thee  attending,  happy  shall  I  feel. 
Within  this  honey-scenied  grove  to  roam. 
For  thou  even  here  cans*t  nourish  and  protect ; 
And  therefore  other  friend  I  cannot  neejd. 
A  residence  in  Heaven,  O  !  Raghum, 
Without  thy  presence  would  no  joy  afford. 
Therefore,  though  rough  the  path,  I  must,  I  will, 
The  forest  penetrate,  the  wild  abode 
Of  monkeys,  elephants,  and  playful  fawns. 
Pleased  to  embrace  thy  feet,  i  will  reside 
Id  the  rough  forest,  as  my  father's  house. 
Void  of  all  other  wish,  supremely  thine. 
Permit  me  this  request-*-!  will  not  grieve — 
I  will  not  burden  thee — refuse  me  not; 
But  should'st  thou,  Raghum,  this  prayer  deny. 
Know,  I  resolve  on  death — if  torn  from  thee. 

Perhaps  the  sagacious  critic  may  discover  some  resemblance  be- 
iwoen  these  lines  and  Milton's  Eve  in  addressing  her  husband : 

••  O  sole !  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose — 
My  glory  !     My  perfection  !*' 
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Or  the  trader  supplications  of  [the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  in  beseediing 
her  father  to  withhold  the  cruel  purpose  of  sacrificing  her  on  the  altar. 
Hie  Iliad  and  the  iEneid  are  mere  fragments,  when  compared  with 
these  gigantic  epics.  Some  of  them  ai*e  said  to  be  two  millions  of 
lines  in  length— only  a  small  portion  being  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.     "  The  rest  are  reserved  for  the  gods." 

Their  jurisprudence  consists  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  Vedas 
and  the  Smriiee-Shastras,  The  number  of  folios  in  which  they  are 
comprised  is  almost  incredible ;  and  are  considered  by  the  Hindoos 
to  be  "  the  ground-work  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  this  world." 
They  have  also  moral  poets,  who  are  deemed  '^  an  incarnation  of 
wisdom."  Tiruvullavar  is  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and  is  the  author 
of  that  wonderful  production,  called  the  Cural,  We  will  only  give 
a  few  specimens,  which  are  written  in  the  terza-rima  of  Dante : 

As  the  hook  rules  the  elephant,  so  he 
Infwisdom  firm,  his  earthly  passions  rule, 
who  hopes  to  flourish  in  the  soil  of  Heaven. 

Refer  not  virtue  to  another  day ; 
Receive  her  now,  and  at  thy  dying  hour 
She'll  prove  thy  never-dying  friend. 

Sweet  is  the  pipe  and  sweet  the  lute,  they  say. 
They  who  have  never  heard  their  children's  tongues 
In  infant  prattle  lisp. 

Small  as  a  grain  of  millet 

Though  it  be — large  as  the  towering  palm 

A  benefit  to  grateful  eyes  appears. 

That  virtue  which  in  all  relations  holds 
Unchangeable  in  nature,  that  alone 
Deserves  the  name  of  justice. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  just  to  stand 
Like  an  adjusted  balance,  duly  poised, 
Nor  swerve  to  either  side. 

Tliese  moral  precepts,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  composed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  lights  of  revelation — for  they  were  written  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  Proverbs  are  generally 
pointed  and  pithy,  but  do  not  possess  any  marked  difference  from 
those  of  other  nations.  We  think  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
SanchxhPama  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  their  profoundest  sages. 
We  will  cite  a  few  of  them  : 

\ione  only  knows  the  matter,  it  is  a  stcrei — ^if  two^  it  is  'public. 
Learn  to  thrive — hut  forget  it. 

If  the  ass  be  beaten  with  a  bundle  of  sugar-cane,  will  he  thereby  tasts 
its  sweetness? 

Of  what  use  can  the  news  of  the  country  be  to  a  frog  in  a  rock  ? 

Will  the  barkinff  dog  catch  game  ? 

Taxes  and  gruel  will  continually  grow  thicker. 

While  we  meditate  one  thing,  God  determines  another. 

A  dog  is  courageous — in  his  own  kennel. 

Taciturnity  makes  no  blunders. 

No  one  was  ever  ruined  by  speaking  the  truth. 
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**  He  that  is  slow  to  anger,*'  says  Solomon,  **  is  better  than  the  feif^ty 
— and  he  that  ruleth  his  own  sjarityis  stronger  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.'^ 

Now  for  Sancho : 

**  Let  him  play,  that  knows  the  way — and  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  is  well 
off  at  home." 

Their  Fables  are  very  muoh  l^e  those  of  Esop,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  they  were  borrowed  from  that  Prince  of  Fabulists.  But 
time  and  space  would  fail  ns  to  speak  of  die  ^*  Nannese"  and  tiie 
"  Nulvurle,"  and  the  "  Nethenareverlukkam,"  and  huge  piles  of  other 
folios,  of  which  it  might  be  said  with  Oriental  extravagance :  "  We 
suppose  if  all  their  books  were  gathered  together — ^the  world  itself 
would  not  contain  them."  We  must  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
departmait  of  our  subject,  by  using  the  language  of  Sir  William 
Jones  :  "  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo  literature, 
the  notion  of  infinity  presents  itself,  and  surely  the  longest  life  would 
not  suffice  for  a  single  perusal  of  works  that  rise  and  swell  protu^ 
berant,  like  the  Himalayahs,  above  the  bulkiest  compositions  of  every 
language  beyond  the  confines  of  India." 

3. OF   SCISKCS   AKD   RELIGION   AMOVO  THE   HDfOOOS. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hindoo  science  is  the  circumstance 
of  having  all  their  works  on  scientific  subjects  written  in  verse.  This 
extends  even  to  their  works  on  Medicine,  Grammar,  and  all  practical 
afiairs.  Their  knowledge  of  MathemaHca  seems  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  adopted  the  clumsy 
method  of  computation  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  instead  of  the 
ten  ciphers,  which  are  used  by  all  modem  nations,  and  by  the  Hin* 
doos,  who  used  them  from  time  immemorial,  although  the  Arabians 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  inventors.  In  Algebra  and  Geometry^ 
they  are  also  considerably  versed.  With  Trignometry  and  Astrono- 
my y  they  seem  to  have  been  familiar  at  a  very  early  period — the 
latter  they  claim  to  have  received  by  a  special  revelation  from 
Heaven,  about  two  millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ago.  For  Astrology^  they  enter- 
tained a  profound  reverence,  and  were  as  superstitious  as  the  €hal- 
dees,  or  any  of  the  old  star-gazers.  Of  Geography ^  they  were  most 
profoundly  ignorant.  According  to  their  theory,  the  earth  was  circu- 
lar and  flat — "  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily,  in  which  the  petals 
project  towards  each  other."  They  believe  that  the  gods  inhabit 
those  vast  mountains  which  surround  them — "  the  furthermost  of 
which  is  bounded  by  a  salt  sea.  Beyond  this  sea  are  other  seas  : — 
the  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice— of  spiritous  liquors,  of  clarified  butter — 
of  curds  of  milk,  and  of  sweet-water — each  surrounding  a  separate 
continent ;  beyond  all  which,  is  a  country  of  gold  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  the  earth ;  then,  a  circular  chain  of  mountains,  and  then  the  land 
of  darkness,  or  Hell."  Sir  William  Jones  says,  that  their  Doctors 
were  mere  empirics  and  quacks.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  Sangrado 
system  of  "  blood-letting  and  hot-water" — deeming  that  life  consists 
of  blood,  and  all   'letting"  of  it  to  be  an  "abstraction  of  vitality." 
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F<Nr  fevefB  ili6y  used  bark,  roots,  fruit  or  flowers — ^but  they  getierally 
adopted  the  starvation  system — oompelling  their  patients  to  fast  from 
one  to  twenty  days.  It  was  usually  the  opinion  of  their  ablest 
practitioners,  that  after  the  twentieth  day  it  was  entirely  useless  to 
apply  any  fiirther  remedies — ^the  patient  happily  falling  into  that  de- 
lightful slumber  which  knows  no  wakings  Of  late  years,  medical  col- 
leges, hospitals,  and  polytechnic  schools  have  been  establi^ed,  in  whith 
they  teach  chemistry,  galvanism,  electricity,  &a — but  they  are  in- 
eredulous  about  the  application  of  it  to  the  conveyance  of  news. 
When  told  of  it  by  a  European,  they  exclaim :  "  Your  honor  says 
so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  ap—but  Itoould  much  prejhr  to  see  itJ^ 

l^eir  lawyers  are  as  numerous  as  blackberries,  but  they  employ 
their  own  vakeels  or  pettifoggers  in  preference  to  the  English  barris- 
ters, whose  enormous  fees,  they  say,  are  ruinous  to  a  poor  maiu 
Their  system  of  laws,  however,  it  is  thought  by  those  who  are  most 
&miliar  with  it,  bears  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  every 
other  nation. 

'^  AgrictUtfwre^'^  says  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  ^^  stands  foremost 
Among  the  pursuits  of  native  Hindoos.  Two  modes  of  cultivation 
are  practised,  wet  and  dry^  the  former  being  devoted  principally  to 
rice  and  indigo,  the  land  requiring  to  be  watered  by  means  of  tanks 
with  their  high,  strong  embankments,  and  wells  from  twenty  to  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  while  upon  the  dry  lands  are  the  sugar-cane,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  and  various  other  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  llie 
plough  used  by  the  farmer  consists  of  two  rude  sticks,  or  one  if  suffi- 
oienUv  crooked,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  as  a  share,  which  the 
ploughman  guides  with  one  hand,  while  he  uses  the  other  in  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  the  cattle  ;  'thus  making  a  rut  or  soratdi  in 
the  field  similar  to  the  movement  just  beneath  the  soil  of  a  strong 
finger.  Entering  a  village  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  you  will  see 
the  farmer  going  to  his  toil,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  yoke  and 
plough,  which  he  steadies  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
nolds  the  rope-reins  fastened  to  his  tiny  bullocks.  The  sowing  is  as 
-clumsy  as  the  ploughing.  The  common  drill-machine  has  three 
pieces  of  sticks,  that  make  scratdies  about  an  indi  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  the  seeds  drop  into  the  scratches  through  three  hollow  bits  of 
bamboo,  Uiat  are  immediately  behind  the  scratching  sticks.  These 
bamboos  are  united  to  one  rude  vessel  at  the  top,  containing  the 
seeds.  The  larger  seeds  are  sown  by  means  of  a  bamboo,  fastened 
to  a  drill  by  a  string,  and  having  a  little  cup  at  the  end.  A  woman 
attends  to  this  bamboo,  holding  it  directly  over  any  one  of  the  three 
scratches  into  which  she  wishes  the  seed  to  fall,  with  one  hand,  and 
dropping  the  feed  into  the  cup  with  the  other.  The  covering  plough 
follows,  which  is  a  horizontal  stick,  drawn  along  by  two  bullocks,  and 
by  being  pressed  against  the  ground,  covers  Uie  seed  with  mould, 
llie  operation  of  sowing  requires  the  attention  of  four  persons,  and 
<iie  labor  of  four  bullocks.  The  business  of  the  harrow  is  performed 
by  an  instrument  like  a  ladder,  on  which  the  husbandman  stands, 
while  rough  bushes  attached  to  it  assist  in  smoothing  the  ground. 
Instead  of  threshing  machines,  the  rice  is  beaten  out  of  the  husk,  the 
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pulse  trodden  out  by  the  cattle,  and  the  small  grain  threshed  with  a 
staff.  These  implements  are  the  same  that  have  been  in  use  through- 
out the  land  from  time  immemorial !  Rice,  wheat,  barley,  indigo, 
opium,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  are  among  their  principal  productiona 
The  productions  of  the  loom  are  muslins,  chintz/silks,  carpets,  cali- 
coes and  shawls,  which  are  proverbial  for  the  beauty  of  their  color- 
ing— although  in  texture  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe  and 
our  own  country. 

Their  popular  games  are  similar  to  those  of  America :  such  as 
chess,  backgammon,  marbles,  cock-fighting,  and  other  amusements 
which  are  of  a  more  demoralizing  character.  Tiger  and  elephant- 
hunting  are  some  of  their  most  manly  and  dangerous  sports — tk 
nabob  often  turning  out  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  strong.  Gym- 
nasties  and  jugglery  are  extremely  popular,  and  what  we  classically 
denominate  hocus-pocus,  such,  for  example,  as  cutting  the  throat  of 
^pig  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  then  restoring  him  to  all  his  pris- 
tine swinish  dignity,  is  applauded  to  the  echo.  Their  fondness  for 
music  is  one  of  their  most  peculiar  traits.  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
seems  to  have  had  as  ardent  a  love  for  music  as  for  every  thing  that 
was  of  an  mtellectual  or  spiritual  character,  relates  a  story  which  he 
received  from  a  learned  Hindoo,  "  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
the  most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their  holes  upon 
hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which  gave  tiiem  peculiar  delight  And  an 
intelligent  Persian,  who,  repeating  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  him  to  write  it  down  from  his  own  lips,  declared  that  he 
had  more  than  once  been  present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  named 
Balbaly  was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near  Shiraz,  when 
he  distinctly  saw  the  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician — 
sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument  whence  the 
melody  proceeded ;  and  at  length  dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,  from  which  they  were  soon  raised  by  a  change  of  note." 
Despite  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  argument  in  fevor  of  the 
Christian  system,  drawn  from  miracles,  is  almost  powerless  upon 
their  minds.  Over  against  one  miracle  of  the  Gospel  record,  multi- 
tudes are  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  and  performed  before  their 
eyes.  Their  judgment  may  tell  them  that  it  is  jugglery,  and  so  they 
say  may  have  been  those  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  To  pluck 
at  mountains,  and  hurl  them  to  and  fro  at  will — to  cut  off  parts  of 
the  moon,  and  cast  them  to  the  earth — to  fish  up  sacred  books  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^these  are  but  a  few  among  the  deeds  of  the 
Hindoo  deities,  and  what  more  of  miracle  can  any  religion  allege  ? 

This  objection  against  the  special  divinity  of  Christianity  is  often 
and  skillfully  used  by  the  Brahmin  to  parry  the  blow  aimed  against 
his  &vorite  creed,  and  to  gain  for  the  system  he  teaches  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  &ith  of  its  credulous  and  attached  devotees. 

The  word  caste  was  originally  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  to  de- 
signate the  different  classes  of  society.  The  first  rank  is  that  of  Brah- 
min and  the  Kshatiras,  the  Veiskas  and  the  Soodras,  with  various 
subdivisions  ;  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  Pariah,  who,  together  with 
all  foreigners,  are  considered  the  ofi&oourings  of  society. 
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With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they  laj  olaim  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  divinities  of  a*  subordinate  char- 
acter, we  cannot  be  expected  to  say  anything  concerning  them.  Their 
"  great  guns"  were  Brahma^  Vishnu  and  Siva^  who  constitute  the 
Triad.  Brahma  is  styled  the  "  Great  Father,"  and  Vishnu,  the  "Pu- 
rifier," and  Siva,  the  "Destroyer,"  or  the  Devil.  The  peculiaritiea 
of  these  were  of  so  impious  and  disgusting  a  character,  that  we  must 
beg  to  be  excused  for  even  alluding  to  them.  We  will  only  say, 
that  the  practical  working  of  their  whole  system  leads  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  morals  and  manners.  The  earliest  authentic  date  of 
which  we  know  any  thing  concerning  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
India,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Fran9oi8 
Xavier  and  other  Jesuits  of  the  Romish  Church.  Bishop  Heber  is, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  St.  Thomas  was  the  first  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  country — a  church  having 
been  erected  near  the  city  of  Madras  in  honor  of  that  apostle.  The 
first  charter  for  the  establishment  of  Protestant  missions  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1701.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  Danish  Missionary  Society"  in  1705.  Since  this 
time  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  have  established  mis- 
sionary societies  in  various  portions  of  India.  But  we  must  conclude 
our  article  in  the  words  of  an  American  Missionary  who  has  recently 
returned  from  that  country  : 

*•  The  whole  missionary  corps  of  India,  able-bodied,  and  ripe  for  action, 
cannot  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifiy^  and  speaking  twenty  different 
languages.  When  I  tell  my  readers  that  the  whole  number  of  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  excluding  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
cannot  exceed  ten  thousand,  let  him  not  be  surprised  and  disheartened, 
but  rather  be  thankful  that  against  such  fearful  odds  such  results  have 
been  gained.  England  requires  two  hundred  thousand  well-disciplined 
troops  to  subject  to  her  dominion  the  flesh  and  blood  of  India.  And  now 
because  a  few  soldiers  of  the  cross  have  not  taken  from  Satan  and  all  his 
principalities  and  powers  in  these  his  high  places  of  abomination  and  sin, 
this  his  most  loyal  province,  and  are  not  now  with  the  millions  of  its  re- 
deemed people,  shouting  high  and  jubilant  songs  of  conquest,  there  are, 
forsooth,  those  who  begin  to  wonder  at  the  protraction  of  the  fight,  and  to 
despond  of  conquest.  If  any  are  disposed  to  despond,  let  them  remember 
Calvary,  and  say,  *'  From  the  cross  came  the  crown— out  of  the  grave 
came  heaven — through  the  gibbet's  shame  came  the  Church's  glory.** 
As  it  was  in  Judea,  so  is  it  in^  India.  Though  there  be  night,  **  the  morn- 
ing Cometh."  This  must  be  our  motto  to  warm  our  zeal  and  nerve  our 
arm — to  cheer  our  despondency,  and  strengthen  our  faith  :  **  faint,  tet 

PURSniNO.*' 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  have  seen  in  the  October  number  of  die 
*'  Weatininater  Review,''  a  critique  on  a  Hindoo  drama,  entitled  "  Vicramorvaae" — by 
Kalidaaa.  Edited  for  the  use  of  the  studenu  of  the  Baat  India  College.  And  *'  Maha- 
vira-charita,"  or  the  History  of  Rama  ;  a  Sanscrit  play,  by  a  member  of  the  Aaiatio  So- 
ciety of  Paris.  The  history  of  the  Hindoo  drama  is  discnssed  at  considerable  lengdi — 
introducing  us  into  a  new  world  of  romance  and  poetry. 
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ART.  VL-^flE  EARTH  AND  MAN. 

THE  8TUDT   AND     KNOWLBDGB   OF  NATURB,    AND     MOBB     PARTICULARLT 


[Thb  following  paper  was  delivered  by  the  Editor,  as  an  address  before  the 
Cliotophic  Society  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  at  its  anniversary  celebration,  on 
the  15th  of  November  last.  A  copy  of  it,  ov  behalf  of  the  Society,  was  re- 
quested for  publication  ;  but  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  CharlestoiL, 
we  promised  to  supervise  and  re-write,  at  our  leisure  moments,  in  New-Orleans, 
the  manuscript  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four 
days.  Having  waited  three  months  for  these  leisure  moments  in  vain,  and 
being  hopeless,  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagements,  of  ever  having  them  at 
command,  we  have  concluded,  at  last,  to  let  the  pa^r  go  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head.  Hardy  as  the  resolution  is,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
unwilling  to  trust  it  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  all  official  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  invite  criticism ;  but  prefer  it  should  assume  the  fhape  of  an  article  in  a 
magazine,  perchance  to  be  overlooked,  or  at  most  skimiped,  amid  a  mass  of 
more  interesting  material.  We  beg  pardon  to  our  friends  of  the  Society  for 
such  a  liberty ;  but  hardly  think  they  will  be  inconsolable.  At  all  events,  their 
treasury  will  escape  a  round  tax  by  our  resolution  ;  and  if  they  will  insist  upon 
reading  the  document,  the  gentlemen  may  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  As 
we  hate  apologies — ^here  they  end ;  and  here,  most  likely,  woi^Id  be  the  omega 
of  the  whole  matter,  if  we  had  any  other  article  at  hand  to  occupy  the  pages 
that  are  reserved  for  this.]  ^ 

In  the  limited  sphere  of  an  address,  I  can  hope  to  do  little  more 
than  glance  at  the  mere  outlines  of  a  subject  I  have  selected  for 
myself,  and  which  may,  in  brief,  be  represented  as  "  The  History  of 
the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  more  particularly  the  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 

If  I  can,  from  the  great  field  which  opens  itself  infinitely  out,  here 
seize  upon  a  few  prominent  points  of  interest  and  attraction — flowers 
from  a  garden  whore  all  is  oriental  luxuriance  and  beauty — and  pre- 
sent them  in  any  manner,  however  feeble,  which  may  excite  your 
further  prosecution  of  the  study,  I  shall  deem  myself  abundantly 
happy. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  fields  of  nature — the  natural  world — how  bound- 
less and  inexhaustible  are  the  subjects  which  present  themselves  in 
progression  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  how,  in  comparison  with  their 
exquisite  grace  and  finish,  and  marvellous  perfection,  do  all  that  he  has 
achieved  in  hi«  boasted  advances  in  arts,  civilization  and  progress, 
dwindle  away  into  little  less  than  microscopic  insignificance  !  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  passage  from  Aristotle,  which  Cicero  has  preserved, 

#  The  texts  upon  which  our  discourse  hangs,  areohitfly  the  Baron  Humboldt's  Cosmos, 
Onyot's  Earth  and  Man,  Dr.  Nott's  Lectures  on  Man,  etc.  A  great  many  very  learned 
notes  were  intended,  but  the  reader  has  escaped  them,  by  the  same  providence  which 
prevents  our  re-writing  the  manuscript.  This  is  a  practical  proof  ot  the  error  of  re- 
serving one's  learning  for  his  notes. 
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beautifully  showing  this  contrast  of  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
works  of  art.  The  philosopher  supposes  a  nation  dwelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  shut  up  by  its  dose  walls ;  but  yet,  possessed  of 
all  the  rich  abundance  in  houses,  palaces,  statuary,  piuntings,  &c.,  of 
nation,  in  the  highest  possible  civilization  and  luxury.  '*  If  such 
beings,"  he  tells  us,  "  could  receive  tidings  of  the  power  and  might  of 
the  gods,  and  could  then  emerge  from  their  hidden  dwellings  through 
the  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to  the  places  which  we  inhabit — could 
suddenly  behold  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  vault  of  heaven — 
could  recognise  the  expanse  of  the  cloudy  firmament,  and  the  might 
of  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  admire  the  sun  in  its  majesty,  beauty, 
and  radiant  effulgence ;  and  lastly — when  night  veiled  the  earth  in 
darkness,  could  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  and 
the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  the  unvarying  course  ordained  from 
eternity,  they  would  surely  exclaim — 'These  are  gods,  and  such 
great  things  must  be  the  work  of  their  hands.' " 

In  the  struggle  to  grasp  even  a  few  of  the  pearly  shells  on  the 
great  and  infinite  shores  of  nature,  much  less  to  rise  to  a  comprehen- 
sion  of  the  myriads  of  perfect  forms,  which,  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  in 
a  universe  of  worlds,  exhibit  her  inexhaustible  wealth  and  resources, 
a  crushing  sense  of  immensity  is  upon  us — a  sense  of  nothingness 
and  might, — the  worm  and  the  God  ! 

It  is  the  same  to  me,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  the  emotions  into 
greater  and  less,  when  I  am  told  by  Ehrenberg  that  40,000,000,000 
of  the  silicious  shellss  of  Galionellse  are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  polishing  slate  of  Bilan  ;  or  when  Herschell  declares,  that  in  the 
clusters  of  5ie  milky  way,  there  are  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
suns,  each  the  centre  of  a  universe  of  planets  and  moons,  some  of 
them  so  distant,  that  they  must  have  been  in  existence  two  millions 
of  years  before  a  ray  of  their  light  could  have  reached  our  earth ;  or 
when  we  are  assured  by  the  same  great  astronomer,  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  growing  worlds  may  be  traced  in  the  heavens  in  the  con- 
traction and  hardening  of  nebulous  matter :  ''  worlds  bursting  into 
life,"  in  a  poetic  figure, "  like  grass  in  the  night!" 

I  dare  not  presume  upon  a  hasty  glance  at  even  the  prominent 
divisions  which,  like  great  landmarks,  lead  us  onward  in  our  study  of 
Nature  in  all  of  her  infinite  and  wondrous  developments.  The  fields 
of  astronomy,  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  botany,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  paleontology,  must  each  be  exhausted  before  philoso- 
phy  can  realize  how  meagre,  in  all  their  magnificence,  after  all,  are  her 
attainments !  The  humble  part  will  be  ours,  to  trace  out  merely 
something  of  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  has  employed 
itself  in  all  ages  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  physical  laws 
and  phenomena,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  traced  out  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  for  this  at  present  is  the  extent  to  which  our  labors 
can  reach  its  configuration  and  general  physiognomy,  its  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  the  races  of  men  who  have  influenced  and  con- 
trolled its  historical  developments. 

In  the  ages  of  antiquity  most  distinguished  for  refinement  and 
civilization,  the  study  of  physical  forms  and  natural  forces  yielded 
always  in  importance  to  that  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  metaphy- 
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sical  nature  of  man.  The  Greek,  though  situated,  as  it  were,  in  a 
rgarden,  around  which  lingered  all  the  most  beautiful,  captivating  and 
lovely  scenery,  blended  with  the  softest  and  most  luxuriant  climate, 
seemed  incapable  of  rising  higher  than  a  mere  intellectual  apprecia- 
tion, in  which  the  heart  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do.  Man  and  his 
occupations,  his  passions  and  his  struggles,  human  and  active  life, 
psychological  and  historical  results,  were  sufficient  to  absorb  every 
mental  energy.  Here  centered  the  whole  intellectual  system.  The 
epic  and  the  lyric  exhausted  the  domains  of  poetry,  in  which  man 
was  introduced  as  the  actor,  and  nature  but  in  the  relative  and  sub- 
ordmate,  I  had  almost  said  degraded,  position.  The  later  days  of 
Greece,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of  descriptive  and  didactic 
poetry,  witnessed  at  the  same  time  the  decline  that  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  national  genius,  and  spirit,  and  freedom. 

The  Romans  differed  little  in  these  respects  from  their  neighbors, 
whose  civilization  they  absorbed.  In  their  forms  of  literature,  po- 
etry and  philosophy,  they  were  but  close,  and,  in  many  respects, 
barren  imitators.  In  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace  and  Tibullus,  the  subor- 
dinate part  of  nature  is  again  made  prominently  to  project,  whilst 
man  and  society  are  the  fond  and  cherished  idols.  Ceesar,  who  was 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  general,  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps  saw 
nothing  in  its  gorgeous  scenery  to  attract  him  from  the  composition 
of  a  grammatical  work,  and  Silius  Italicus  describes  these  vei  y  Alps, 
and  the  magnificent  outlines  of  Switzerland,  as  a  barren  and  hideous 
wUdemess!  "No  description,"  says  Humboldt,  "has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  antiquity  of  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  red- 
dened by  the  evening  glow  or  the  morning  dawn,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
blue  ice  of  the  glaciers,  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Swiss  natural  scenery, 
although  statesmen  and  generals,  with  men  of  letters  in  their  retinue, 
continually  passed  through  Helvetia  on  their  way  to  Gaul.  All 
these  travellers  think  only  of  complaining  of  the  wretchedness  of 
the  roads,  and  never  appeared  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed. 

An  exception,  however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  deemed 
never,  in  all  the  affairs  of  state,  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  and  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy,  to  have  lost  his  relish  for  whatever  was 
lovely  and  attractive  in  the  natural  wo*ld.  "  Nothing,"  he  writes  to 
Atticus,  "  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  solitude — nothing  more 
charming  than  this  country-seat,  the  neighboring  shore,  and  the  view 
of  the  sea.  Next  to  my  Atticus,  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  soli- 
tude, in  which  I  hold  intercourse  with  philosophy,  thoug^  often  in- 
terrupted by  my  tears.  I  struggle  as  much  as  I  am  able  against 
such  emotions,  but,  as  yet,  I  am  unequal. to  the  contest." 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  giving  higher  notions  of  (Jod, 
and,  as  it  were,  elevating  his  works,  as  in  some  degree  the  reflection 
of  his  excellence  and  perfection,  whilst  it  diminished  the  importance 
of  merely  human  action  and  machinery,  was  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  studies.  We  find  in  the  earlier  fathers  a  spirit,  no- 
where to  be  sought  among  the  philosophers  of  a  previous  age,  and,  chief- 
ly, in  Basil  the  Great,  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom. 
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Unhappily,  however,  in  subsequent  ages,  as  the  Christian  system  be- 
came degraded  in  its  contest  with  heathen  mythologies,  the  study  of 
nature  came  again  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  cunning  expedient  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery,  to  be  interdicted  to  the  faithful,  "  with  all  sinftil 
books  of  physics,"  in  the  celebrated  Councils  of  Tours  and  of  Paris  ! 
Albertus  Magus  and  Roger  Bacon  were  the  first  to  deliver  science 
from  this  thraldom  of  monkish  bigotry  and  ignorance. 

The  Germanic  races  of  the  middle  ages  combined  with  that 
haughty  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which  is  exhibited  in 
all  the  constitutions  that  have  been  perfected  out  of  their  political 
systems,  a  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  developing  itself  in  their 
inner  life  and  manners  and  institutions,  and  in  the  songs  of  their 
Minnesingers,  which  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  the  literature  of 
those  rude  and  stormy  times. 

If,  however,  from  what  is  distinguished  as  classical  antiquity,  and 
tiie  forms  of  society  which  grew  out  of  it,  we  pass  to  other  still  re- 
mote nations,  who  have  played  no  unimportant  historical  part,  these 
instructive  inquiries  into  their  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial  world  may  still  further  be  pushed  with  advantage. 

India,  as  far  back  as  the  most  &bulous  and  mythical  times,  opens 
her  broad  gates  as  the  cradle  in  which  the  natural  sciences  were  first 
rocked.  It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  how  it  happened,  on  the  the- 
ory of  Lasseu,  that  a  part  of  tiie  Arian  race,  with  their  high  and 
noble  characteristics  and  elevated  mental  endowments,  emigrated 
thither  from  the  northwest  of  Asia,  that  so  genial  a  climate,  so  pro- 
lifio  a  soil,  such  rich  and  spontaneous  products  and  inexhaustible 
vegetable  life,  should  have  induced  in  the  Indians  a  contem- 
plative tone  of  mind,  reflected  in  all  their  literature,  and  generating, 
at  last,  that  theological  system  of  the  Brahmins,  which,  as  it  were, 
deijies  the  forces  of  nature.  We  catch  this  spirit  in  the  Vedas,  the 
most  ancient  of  their  poems ;  in  the  works  of  Kalidasa,  and  in  the 
heroic  poems  of  Ramayana  and  Mahalharata,  made  known  to  us  by 
oriental  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians,  or  West  Arians, 
though  of  a  later  origin,  exhibit  far  less  of  the  fervor  for  natural 
scenery,  there  being  little  in  the  characteristics  of  Persia  like  those 
of  Hindostau,  to  stimulate  the  wild  outpourings  of  a  spirit. 

Passing  northwards  from  the  Iranian  Plateaux  to  the  Uralian 
Mountains,  we  come  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race.  A 
collection  of  the  songs  of  this  people,  made  long  subsequent,  breathes 
an  animated  love  of  nature,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  po- 
etry but  that  of  India.  An  ancient  epos,  containing  nearly  8,000 
verses,  treats  of  a  fight  between  the  Fins  and  the  Laps,  and  the  fate  of 
a  demi-god  named  Vaino,  and  gives  a  deeply-interesting  and  graphic 
account  of  Finnish  country  life. 

With  Hebrew  poetry  we  are  all  familiar.  Seizing  upon  the  high- 
est forms  of  expression,  it  loses  itself  in  the  glorious. effort  to  com- 
pass all  nature  as  the  handiwork  of  God  !  Terrestrial  and  celestial 
scenery  are  blended  into  one  view,  with  religious  fervor  and 
oriental  luxuriance  of  figure,  as  expressive  of  the  greatness  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah.      A  single  psalm,  which  should  be  in  the  heart  of 
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eyerj  one,  is  said,  with  a  few  grand,  yet  simple  touches,  to  depict 
the  whole  CosmoM,  or  universal  nature.  "  Oh !  Lord,  my  God !  thou 
Art  very  great — tiiou  art  dothed  with  honor  and  majesty — ^who 
coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  who  stretchest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain — who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters — who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot — who  walketili  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  Oh !  Lord,  how  manifold  are  •  thy  works — ^in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all — ^the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 
The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.  He  looketh  upon  the  earth, 
And  it  trembleth— -he  touches  the  hills,  and  they  smoke." 

The  discovery  of  America  introduced  to  Europe  new  and  stirring 
scenes,  in  which  all  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  features  of 
nature  were  revealed ;  in  comparison  vfith  which,  what  had  been 
previously  familii^r,  seemed  but  tame  and  unimposing.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  deep  and  general  excitement  of  all  classes  in  which 
imagination  was  aroused,  by  the  narrations  of  commanders  and 
soldiers,  to  the  daily  expectancy  of  new  and  still  higher  revelations. 
''  The  tropical  world,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  on  the 
plains,  with  all  the  gradations  of  its  varied  organisms  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cordilleras,  and  with  all  the  reminiscences  of  northern 
dimates,  associated  with  the  inhabited  plateaux  of  New-Mexico,  New- 
Granada  and  Quito,  were  now  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans. A  passionate  love  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  North,  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  all ;  intellectual  expan- 
sion of  views  became  assodated  with  the  enlargement  of  knowlcMige, 
while  the  poetic  and  sentimental  tone  of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  epoch 
of  which  we  speak,  has,  since  the  close  of  uie  last  century,  been 
identified  with  literary  compositions,  whose  forms  were  unknown  to 
former  ages." 

Thus  have  we,  though  it  must  be  confessed  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner,  marked  the  gradual  development  in  all  nations  of  the  love 
and  study  of  nature  from  the  remotest  periods,  when  myths  and  alle- 
gorical symbols  supplied  the  place  of  that  actual  knowledge  we  have 
at  last  attained  of  the  operations  of  the  physical  world. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own  earth,  its  con- 
tinental masses,  plains,  plateaux  and  mountains — its  great  oceans  and 
islands  and  rivers — ^its  various  heterogeneous  and  scarcely  assimilated 
races  and  nations,  a  subject  is  unfolded  to  us,  upon  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exhaust  our  interest.  With  your  permission,  we  shall 
employ  the  remainder  of  this  address  in  its  examination  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  progress  of  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  research,  generaliza- 
tion and  classification,  which  has  forced  history  to  rise  higher  than  a 
mere  barren  concatenation  of  events,  has,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself  developed  a  philosophy  of  geogn^hy.  No  longer  satisfied 
with  barren  enumerations  of  physical  phenomena,  like  the  catalogue 
of  Homer's  ships,  it  is  the  part  of  enlightened  geography,  or  as  it 
should  be  more  properly,  geogony,  to  seize  upon  the  relations  of 
matter  in  its  action  upon  matter,  or  upon  organized  beings  and 
human  sodeties ;  descending  down,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  crust, 
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into  the  very  physiology  and  lifd  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  this  ^eld  the 
great  Humboldt,  after  an  octogenarian  experience,  measures  ^ain 
his  strength.  Here  we  trace  the  pathway  of  Carl  Ritter  and  Steflfens, 
and  follow  the  legitimate  development  of  their  labors  in  the  physical 
atlas  of  Berghaus  and  Keith  Johnson,  or  in  the  lectures  of  Arnold 
Guyot,  delivered  last  winter  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
1  commend  to  your  earnest  attention. 

I  cannot  but  dweU,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  importance  of  that 
portion  of  physical  geography  which  employs  itself  in  tracing  the 
characteristic  differences  and  various'  types  of  the  human  race,  and 
in  which  the  present  age  is  more  actively  employed  than  any  pre- 
vious one  has  been.  The  origin  of  races,  the  climatic  and  physical 
causes  operating  upon  them,  the  relations  in  the  roots  and  structure 
of  languages,  the  modifying  and  controlling  forces  of  great  natural 
boundaries  and  divisions, — in  fact,  everything  that  is  understood  by 
ethnology,  is  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  political  economist, 
statesman,  and  sound  practical  philosopher,  as  the  mere  man  of 
science.  In  the  application  of  political  theories  and  systems,  the  states- 
man who  overlooks  great  and  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  races  and 
geographical  relations  of  men,  will  in  vain  attempt  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  their  social  and  political  existence.  This  truth  was  per- 
ceived by  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  I  think  is  clearly  manifest  in  that  remark- 
able speech  made  at  nearly  the  close  of  his  career,  which  opens  with 
a  refutation  of  the  strained  dogma  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  that 
all  men  are  bom  free  ^nd  equal,"  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  wild  dreams  and  vagaries  of  the  reformers 
of  the  present  day.  "nie  Prudhons  and  Fouriers,  French  Socialists, 
Continental  Republicans,  Northern  Abolitionists,  who,  setting  out 
with  the  perfect  equality  in  every  respect  of  all  the  nations  and  fami- 
lies of  men,  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  universal  republicanism,  uni- 
versal agrarianism,  and  in  addition,  the  fullness  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  all  restraint,  stand  ready  to  fit,  as  in  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
Hottentot  and  Bushman,  semi-civilized  Negro  and  Caucasian,  to 
nstitutions  of  a  common  shape  and  character ! 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I  look  to  ethnological  studies  as  the  sure  means 
of  correcting  the  inveterate  and  dangerous  vagaries '  of  political 
theorists,  and  of  saving  mankind  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  slaughter,  growing  out  of  the  physically  impossible  efforts  of 
conquerors  to  fuse  discordant  and  irreconcilable  races  into  one 
common  mass.  The  idle  fantasies,  too,  of  a  pseudo-philanthropy  and 
patriotism^  seeking  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization,  or  in  a -lower  ethno- 
logical type  to  imitate  the  forms  and  institutions  of  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  one,  must,  1  think,  at  the  same  time  be  dissipated  or 
controlled.*  It  is  in  this  respect  I  have  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
the  explorations  and  discussions  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Mobile,  which  have  been  followed  up  by  Morton  and  Agassiz,  and 


*  When  General  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard,  might  have  declared  a 
republic  (or  Fraaoe,  b«  did  not  beaitateto  anmnmce,  the  French  people  were  unprepared 
for  aach  a  govemmeoL 
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replied  to  by  your  erudite  and  estimable  dtizen,  Bachman,  a  name  so 
proudly  recognized  in  the  world  of  science. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  hoped  to  open  before  you  in  this  address,  many 
of  the  striking  and  beautiful  relations  and  contrasts  in  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans  and  climates  of  the  earth,  as  they  influence  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  man  and  society,  the  great  ends,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  of  all  this  modiRcation  of  matter,  as  physical  geography 
furnishes  them ;  but  I  perceive  already  with  reluctance,  that  time 
will  not  now  admit.  I  must,  however,  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  relations. 

Though  it  be  true  that  a  depression  of  a  few  hundred  feet  would 
make  no  change  on  the  essential  forms  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth, 
we  are  not  on  that  account  to  underrate  the  influence  even  of  the 
shapes  and  contours  of  continents  on  the  life  and  character  of  man. 
Were  all  the  peninsulas  and  islands  of  Europe,  the  great  historical 
continent,  so  added  to  the  common  mass,  as  to  give  one  uniform 
rounded  contour,  we  should  have  had,  even  now,  perhaps,  the 
uniformity  and  barbarism  of  New  Holland.  It  cannot  be  unim- 
portant that  a  country  is  elevated  or  spread  out  upon  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  we  compare  in  the  same  latitude  Hindostan,  with  the 
glowing  life  of  the  tropics,  and  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  the  perpetual 
and  deadly  fevers  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  perpetual  sprmgs  of  the 
Mexican  plains.*  "  Place  the  beautiful  peninsulas  of  Europe  and 
India,"  says  Mr.  Guyot,  "  on  the  north  of  their  continents,  Italy  and 
Greece  become  Scandmavia,  and  India  a  Kamtschatka.  Placed  at  the 
east  of  Asia,  all  Europe  would  be  but  a  frozen  peninsula.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  Rocky  Mountains  bordered  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  and  closed  against  the  nations  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe  the  entrance  to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  or  if  this 
immense  chain  extended  from  east  to  west,  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  and  barred  the  passage  of  the  polar  winds, 
which  now  rush  unobstructed  over  these  vast  plains ;  or  even  less,  if 
preserving  all  the  great  present  features  of  this  continent,  we  sup- 
pose, only,  the  interior  plains  were  inclined  slightly  towards  the 
north,  and  that  the  Mississippi  entered  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  who 
does  not  see,  that  in  these  various  cases,  the  relations  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  the  climate,  and  with  it  the  vegetation  and  the  animal 
world,  would  undergo  the  most  important  modifications,  and  that 
these  changes  of  form  and  relative  position  would  have  an  influence 
greater  still  upon  the  destinies  of  human  society,  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future." 

To  follow  out  these  remarkable  relations  a  little  further,  though 
their  importance  at  first  sight  be  not  so  obvious,  we  observe  what 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  extremities  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world  both  terminate  at  a  point  in  the  south,  and  go  on 
gradually  widening  to  the  northward.  Forster,  whom  Humboldt 
acknowledges  as  his  first  guide  in  these  researches,  adds,  that  the 
southern  points  are  always  rocky,  are  the  extremes  of  mountain 
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belts,  and  have  to  their  eastward  a  large  island,  or  groups  of  islands, 
and  that  all  the  continents  have  a  deep  bend  on  their  western  side, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  land.  The  further  smgular  relation  was 
perceived  by  Humboldt,  that  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
salient  or  projecting  angles  of  the  one  exactly  correspond  to  the  re- 
entering angles  of  the  other :  Cape  St.  Rogue  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
Cape  Verd  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  grouping  of  the  continental 
masses  belongs  to  Steffens,  who  discovered  they  were  arranged  two 
and  two  in  three  double  worlds,  united  by  an  isthmus  or  a  chain 
of  islands — on  the  one  side  of  the  isthmus  exists  always  an 
archipelago,  on  the  other  a  peninsula.  These  double  worlds  are  the 
two  Americas  ;  Europe,  including  a  part  of  Western  Asia  and  Arabia, 
united  to  Africa  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Asia — Australia  with  the 
continuous  chain  of  islands  interposed.  Leaving  the  domain  of  the 
solid  earth,  it  was  Carl  Ritter  who,  drawing  a  great  circle  through 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Southern  Asia,  traced  the  existence  of 
two  great  hemispheres,  the  one  the  continental  or  land,  the  other  the 
oceanic,  or  water  hemisphere. 

But  further  than  this,  whilst  in  the  new  world  the  continents  ex- 
tend from  north  to  south,  which  gives  to  America  all  the  zones  of 
the  earth,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  climatic  relations,  in  the  old 
world  the  line  of  their  projection  is  from  east  to  west,  A  more  im- 
portant contrast  between  the  different  continents,  consists  in  their 
difi*erent  indentations  or  length  of  sea-coasts :  since  these,  in  pro- 
moting foreign  intercourse,  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  civiliza-  ^ 
tion  of  the  world.  We  have  Africa  presenting  a  uniform,  monot- 
onous and  unbroken  front  to  the  sea,  and  assuming  the  character 
in  fact,  as  in  history,  of  a  closed  continent.  We  have  Asia  nu- 
merously indented  and  articulated  with  peninsulas  and  bays ; 
but  still  far  behind  Europe,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
these  irregularities  of  feature,  opening  her  interior  at  every  point 
to  the  sea,  and  giving  to  her  3,000  miles  more  of  sea-coast  than 
Africa,  which  has  three  times  her  dimensions.  In  the  new  world. 
North  America,  in  line  of  coasts,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  South 
America,  and  is,  indeed,  more  highly  favored  in  this  regard  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  Europe. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  great  common  law  of  slopes 
and  counter-slopes,  and  reliefs  of  continents,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  gentle  and  lengthened  slopes  of  the  great  mountain 
chains  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Frozen  Oceans,  and  the  steep  and 
abrupt  slopes  towards  the  Pacific.  Nor  can  we  advert  to  the  con- 
trasts of  mountains,  plateaux  and  plains,  the  former  giving  character 
to  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  to  the  new. 

Nor  are  the  configurations  of  the  oceans  less  singular  and  interest- 
ing than  those  of  the  lands.  The  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian 
oceans  correspond  to  the  double  worlds  of  Steffens.  In.  their  contours 
they  have  a  common  opening  towards  the  south,  and  are  narrowed 
towards  the  north — the  reverse  of  the  continents.  The  Pacific  is  an 
oval,  the  Indian  ocean  a  triangle,  with  its  vortex  to  the  south,  the 
Atlantic  a  valley  with  parallel  sides,  widening  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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The  first  is  characterized  by  its  "  closed  seas,"  the  second  by  its 
"  gulfs,"  the  third  by  itb  *'  inland  seas,"  making  it,  in  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Guyot,  the  most  maritime  of  oceans,  as  the  Pacific  is  the  most 
oceanic.  But  we  must  not  stop  at  the  mere  surface  of  these  great 
waters.  What  an  unexplored  field  is  still  spread  out  beneath,  in 
which  imagination  and  conjecture  are  left  to  exhaust  themselves  ! 
Where  do  these  depths  terminate,  or  are  they,  in  accordance  with 
popular  notions,  interminable  ?  Tl^e  line  and  the  thermometer  have 
foiled  to  solve  the  enigma.  Captain  Scoresby  sounded  7,200  feet  in 
the  Polar  seas  in  vain  ;  Captam  Ross  6,000  feet  in  Baffin's  Bay ; 
Captain  Davis  7,800  feet  south  of  Nantucket ;  and  those  three  gallant 
American  officers,  the  two  Baches  and  Walsh,  have  reached  re- 
spectively the  prodigious  and  altogether  unexampled  measurements 
of  13,000  feet,  19,800  feet,  and  34,200  feet,  without  succeeding  in 
either  case  in  finding  a  resting  place  for  the  lead.  It  wouid  be 
necessary,  says  Guyot,  to  add  Mount  Washington  to  the  Dhalva 
Giri,  to  attain  a  height  equal  to  this  great  sounding  of  Walsh — and 
if  we  add  the  greatest  sea  depth  known  to  the  highest  mountains, 
there  is  a  ];hickness  of  62,000  feet,  or  about  eleven  miles,  which  must 
be  ffiven  to  the  outer  layer  of  our  globe. 

And,  finally,  if  we  compare  the  old  and  the  new  world  together, 
giving  a  close  attention  to  the  physiology  of  their  structure,  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  causes  at  work  in  determining  the  di- 
versities of  vegetable  and  animal  nature  and  man.  The  old  and  the 
new  world  differ  in  the  number,  extent,  and  groupings  of  their  Con- 
tinents, in  their  pituation  with  respect  to  climatic  zones,  in  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  their  lands,  and  in  their  internal  structure.*  The 
new  world,  from  its  greater  abundance  of  waters,  and  its  consequent 
great  humidity  of  atmosphere,  stimulates  into  a  riotous  luxuriance  all 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  those  insect  and  reptile  organisms 
most  intimately  dependent  upon  them.  In  the  higher  animal  life, 
and  in  man,  the  dry  or  continental  climate  of  the  old  world  develops 
a  much  higher  perfection.  Thus,  in  the  same  scientific  order  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus,  of  the  old  world,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  insignificant  and  feeble  tapir  and  pecari  of  the 
new.  For  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  there  answers  the  lama 
of  the  Andes,  of  but  half  the  size ;  for  the  kingly  lion  and  the  fierce 
tiger,  the  ounce  and  the  jaguars  of  Brazil,  but  a  description  of 
larger  cats  !  The  same  inferiority  in  the  higher  animal  life  is  every- 
where manifested  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in 
man.  Whilst  America,  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  can  boast  of 
but  a  single  copper-colored  race,  the  old  world  embraces  four  or  five 
distinct  races,  or  families  of  men.  Here  emanate  the  White  or 
Caucasian,  the  great  historical  and  progressive  family,  which  has  at- 
tained nearly  all  that  modem  civilization  claims.  Here  exist  the 
Mongolian  and  Malayan,  ^till  superior  to  the  copper-colored.  "  If 
we  take,"  according  to  Guyot,  "  even  those  races  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  at  the  lowest  degree  of  the  social  state,  the 
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nomadic  tribes  of  the  plateaux  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the  Western 
steppes,  thej  are  still  far  superior  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  two 
Americas.  There  is  even  in  the  tropical  man  of  the  old  world,  in 
Africa  at  least,  a  somewhat  of  native  vigor,  of  vital  energy^  mani- 
fested bj  his  sa&guine  temperament,  by  his  gayety,  by  his  lively  af- 
fections, and  by  his  muicular  strengthy  placing  him  higher  than  the 
Indians  of  tropical  America. 

In  this  striking  relation  of  the  two  worlds,  how  much  may  we  not 
mark  which  seems  to  indicate  a  great  final  cause.  In  the  one  a 
dense  vegetable  life,  exuberance  of  soil,  luxurious,  spontaneous  pro- 
duction, combined  with  scanty  population,  are  opened  to  the  eager 
interests  and  desires  of  the  other,  where  nature,  in  some  respects,  is 
more  of  a  sluggard,  and  developes,  in  its  highest  perfection,  nothing 
so  much  as  man  ; — man,  who,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  gone  on 
multiplying  in  her  midst  in  a  ratio  which  has  peopled  with  dense 
numbers  every  plain  and  valley.  Thus  the  new  world  welcomes  to 
her  bosom  the  crowded  emigration  of  the  old,  and,  for  three  hundred 
years,  the  stream  has  been  continually  setting  in  the  one  inviting 
quarter. 

GrCDtlemen,  after  these  hurried  reflections,  which  give  but  a  mea- 
gre insight  into  the  nature  of  the  studies  of  the  earth  and  man,  which 
are  now  being  everywhere  prosecuted  with  so  much  active  research, 
let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress,  from  the  most  humble 
and  obscure  beginnings,  of  the  knowledge  and  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  of  the  various  phenomena  and  features  which  charac- 
terize it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  map,  drawn  and  colored  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  which  I  regret  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
perceived  by  you  at  this  distance,  but  which  indicates  the  world,  as  it 
was  known  and  wn,known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  most  advanced  period 
of  their  histonr.  What  a  blank  does  this  map  present  of  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface !  Beyond  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
west  of  Asia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  with  a  narrow  slip  on  the  north 
of  Africa,  everything  is  terra  incognita^  as  much  so  almost  as  the 
sur&ce  of  the  moon.  Not  that  explorations  may  not,  at  distant  pe- 
riods, have  been  made  within  some  of  these  limits,  but  that  nothing 
had  been  preserved  of  them  but  the  most  vague,  and  often  prepos- 
terous, traditions.  The  great  geographer,  Strabo,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Christ,  knew  nothing  of  ^he  north  of  Asia,  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  or  of  India,  except  through  confused  Greek  tradi- 
tions. The  interior  of  Africa  was  to  him  desert  and  uninhabitable, 
and  the  equator  an  altogether  unapproachable  limit.  The  Nile,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  flowed  from  India  and  Britain — ^in  the  view  of  the 
profound  Tacitus,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Spain ! 

Taking  the  Mediterranean  as  the  starting  point  in  the  knowledge 
of  cosmogony,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Italy  was  an  un- 
known land,  and  remained  so  until  the  Phoenicians,  according  to 
Humboldt,  opened  the  Tyrrhenian  basin  west  of  Sicily,  and  iSirte- 
sian  mariners  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Egyptian  civiliza^ 
tion,  which  runs  back  to  the  dynasty  of  Manetho,  thirty-four  oentu- 
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riee  before  CSirist,  displayed  itself  in  a  growing  disposition  to  under* 
take  remote  expeditions,  and  colonize  distant  lands.  Rameses  Mia- 
moun,  1300  years  B.  C,  penetrated,  according  to  Herodotus,  into 
Ethiopia,  where  Lepsius  thinks  his  most  southern  architectural  works 
were  found ;  and  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  This 
Barneses,  or  Sesostris,  is  said  to  have  reached  India  beyotid  the 
Ganges,  bringing  back  captives  from  Babylon,  and  to  have  first  at- 
tempted a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

T^e  Phoenicians  made  still  further  advances  in  geogony,  uk  plant- 
ing their  colonies  along  the  Euxine,  on  the  Bithynian  shore,  on.  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean,  on  the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 
or  in  commercial  expeditions  to  the  tin  and  amber  lands  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.  They  visited  a  large  part  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  even  conjectured,  reached 
some  part  of  the  American  coast  or  neighboring  islands,  2.500  years 
before  Columbus,  and  2,000  before  Eric  Randaus's  celebrated  voyage 
to  Greenland  !  The  Tyrian  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the  British 
and  Indian  seas — and  under  it  Vas  conducted  a  caravan  trade  in 
spices  and  incense  with  Arabia  Felix,  through  Palmyra,  and  to  the 
Chaldean  or  Nebathaoio  Gerrha,  on  the  Western  or  Arabian  side  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Greeks,  who  come  next  in  the  order  of  time,  were  influenced, 
as  Humboldt  tells  us,  by  three  causes,  in  extending  their  knowledge 
of  the  earth — ^the  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  east,  similar  attempts  towards  l^e  west,  and  the  establishr 
ment  of  influential  colonies  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euxine.  The  advance  towards  the  east  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Arponautic  Expedition  to  Colchis,  1,200  years  B.  C,  and  although 
the  accounts  of  this  adventure  are,  for  the  most  part,  mythical  and 
fabulous,  there  are  strong^ reasons  to  think  it  but  an  early  attempt 
to  open  the  inhospitable  Euxine  to  the  commerce  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Though  the  Phoenicians  had  long  before  passed  beyond  the 
€raderian  Gate,  or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  was  Colaeus  of  Samos, 
who,  being  driven  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  storms,  was  the  first 
to  make  known  to  the  admiring  Greeks  the  existence  of  the  great 
and  boundless  ocean.  Ever  striving  to  pass  beyond  this  common 
barrier,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Catalans,  Venetians,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  ^sc,  essayed  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  believed  by 
them  to  be  "  a  miry  and  shallow  deep,"  and  proceeding  from  station 
-to  station,  now  the  Canaries,  then  the  Azores,  finally  reached,  afler 
some  2,5()0  years,  the  body  of  the  Western  Continent,  to  find  them- 
selves anticipated  500  years  by  the  Northmen,  who  had  proceeded 
on  a  route  altogether  different. 

The  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  tJie  Macedonian  campaigns, 
which,  from  the  number  of  learned  naturalists,  artists  and  philoso- 
phers who  accompanied  them,  partake  almost  of  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific expeditions,  extended  very  greatly  the  area  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  of  the  progressive  history  of  mankind.  The  aim 
of  the  conqueror  was  to  "  amalgamate  the  nations  into  a  unity,  under 
Hellenistic  influences."     Diversities  the  most  remote,  of  countries. 
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climates,  and  races,  were  made  known  in  his  progress,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  derived  of  those  Eastern  products  of  which  com- 
mercial intercourse  had,  as  yet,  furnished  little,  and  which,  at  this 
^7,  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  exchanges  of  civilized 
naticMis;  to  wit,  rice,  cotton,  spices,  and  opium — wines  from 
the  juice  of  palms,  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane,  wool  from  the  Ixmii- 
bax  tree,  Thmetian  goats'  hair  shawls,  ottar  of  roses,  and  other  pef- 
fumes,  etc  The  splendid  scenery  of  the  East,  too,  and  its  luxuriant 
and  rank  vegetation,  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  Greek  writers, 
who  described,  in  almost  oriental  poetry,  ^the  bamboo,  each  of 
whose  joints  might  serve  for  a  many-oared  keel,"  and  the  '^  Indian 
fig-tree,  taking  root  by  its  branches,  and  furmshing  a  leafV  canopy 
like  a  tent,  supported  by  pillars."  The  campaigns  of  Alexander 
^ve  rise,  also,  to  comparisons  and  contrasts  of  the  Afirican  races  of 
Egypt,  the  Arians  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the  ancient  Indian  abo- 
rigines, of  dark  color,  but  not  woolly-haired,  ^tc. 

After  the  fidl  of  me  Macedonian  Empire,  it  devolved  upon  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  enlarge  the  field  of  cosmogony,  which  had 
been  handed  over  to  them.  The  three  first  of  the  name,  whose 
reigns  occupied  a  century,  guided  by  a  passion  for  science,  estab- 
lished institutions  of  learning,  and  strenuously  urged  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade.  The  result  of  their  encouragement  was,  that,  evea 
before. Qurthage  was  overshadowed  by  the  Roman  power,  Alexandria 
had  risen  to  ^e  rank  of  the  greatest  commercial  mart  on  earth,  and 
had  discovered  by  far  the  best  route  fi*om  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
southeastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Arabia  and  India.  This  route  was 
admirably  seized  upon,  and  adopted  by  the  Ptolemies,  as  that  which 
had  been  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.  Even  after  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  Alexandria  contmued  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  important  extension  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  . 
external  nature,  and  to  the  difierent  countries  of  the  world,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  was  mainly  owing*,  says  Humboldt,  to  the  caravan, 
trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  Cyrene  and  the  Oases ;  to  the 
conquests  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix,  under  Ptolemy  Eurgetes ; 
to  the  maritime  trade  with  the  whole  of  the  western  peninsula  of 
India,  from  the  Gulf  of  Barygazza,  along  the  shores  of  Canara  and 
Malabar,  to  the  Brahminical  Sanctuaries  of  the  Promontory  of  Co- 
morin ;  and  to  the  large  island  of  Ceylon.  Nearchus  had  already 
materially  contributed  to  the  advance  of  nautical  knowledge,  by  m§ 
laborious  five  months'  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania,  between  Pattala,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Claudius,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  Iheodosius  the  Great^  when 
Roman  literature  and  civilization  was  in  its  decline,  leaves  us  a 
beautiful  panegyric  upon  Uie  extent  of  the  Roman  power : 

Haec  est  in  gremiiim  victos  qus^soU  reeepit 
Hununumque  genus  commoni  nomine  fovit 
Matris,  non  domins,  ritu ;  cives  que  Tocavit 
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'  Quo8  domuU,  nexuqae  pro  longinaque  rer^nzit. 
Hujus  pacificis  debemuB  moribus  omnes 
Quod  vcluti  patriis  regionibus  utilur  hospei.  i 

This  empire,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  embraced  1,600,00^ 
square  miles,  and  stretched  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  tJie 
Euphrates,  and  2,000  miles  from  the  northern  borders  of  Dacia  to 
the  tropic  of  Ctmoer,  though  less  than  the  Chinese  Empire  und^* 
the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  and  the  Eastern  Han,  less  than  the  Mongolian 
Empire  under  Ghengis  Khan,  or  even  the  present  Russian  Empire, 
included  a  greater  number  of  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  favorably-situated 
oountries,  than  any  other  ancient  or  modem  government,  excepting 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  its  palmiest  colonial  days.*  Expeditions 
were  sent  out  to  the  remote  north,  and  to  the  amber  lands,  to  Ara- 
bia, and  the  territory  of  Garamantes.  Greek  geometricians  were 
employed  by  Augustus  to  make  admeasurements  of  the  empire,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  entire  accuracy,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  govern- 
ors of  provinces  was  required.  Roman  roads  branched  in  every 
direction  of  the  compass,  and  the  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  an  extensive  journey,  to  examine  personally  the  condition 
of  all  the  provinces,  which  undertaking  required  about  eleven  years. 
Fused  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin  tongue  became,  very  naturally,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  for  the  amalgamation  and  unicm  of  na- 
tions ;  for  harmonizing  men,  according  to  Pliny,  and  in  giving  theih 
one  common  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  Uie 
embassy  of  Rachias  of  Ceylon  came  to  Rome  by  way  of  Egypt ;  and 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  Roman  legates  visited  the  Chinese  court, 
having  come  by  sea  by  the  route  of  Tunkin.* 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  Arabians  seemed  alone  to  preserve 
anc(  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  more  than 
any  other  people,  interested  themselves  in  their  advancement 
Emerging  from  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  after  a  life  of 
exclusion  for  thousands  of  years,  this  remarkable  people  came  for 
.  the  first  time  into  contact  with  nations  of  a  more  advanced  grade, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  movement,  subjugated  everything 
before  them,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Indus  to  the  Hin- 
doo-Coosh  ;  maintaining  relations  of  commerce,  in  the  ninth  century, 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Africa,  India  and 
China.  Their  migratory  hordes  were  compared  .to  groups  of  clouds, 
which  the  winds  will  soon  break  up  and  scatter.  After  the  Asiatic 
conquest,  the  Arabs  spread  in  seventy  years  over  Egypt,  Cyrene 
and  Carthage,  through  the  whole  of  northern  Asia  to  the  far  remote 
western  peninsula  of  Iberia. 

In  the  centuries  which  are  known  as  those  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  which  witnessed  in  rapid  succession  the  most  brilliant  acquisi- 
tions of  empires  beyond  Uie  seas,  we  find  Europe  electrified  with  a 
new  life.  As  early  as  I525r,  when  the  astronomical  and  geographical 
congress  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conflicting  claims  of 

•HambokU. 
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Portugal  and  Spain,  the  outlines  of  the  new  world  were  clearly 
traced  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  western 
coast,  Cabrello  had  penetrated  to  Monterey,  in  1543,  and  Ferreto 
conducted  the  same  expedition  to  Cape  Oxford,  in  the  43d  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

The  western  world  had  n6i,  however,  been  a  sealed  volume  to 
Europe  until  the  time  of  Columbus,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed. 
From  the  minute  and  detailed  particulars  of  the  voyages  and  dis- 
ooveries  made  by  the  Northmen,  collected  and  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  discovery  to  periods  far  more 
remote.  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  was  among  the  first  of  these 
Northmen  who  discovered  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  having 
reached  it  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  afterwards  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland,  about  the  year  1000.  He  was  preceded  fourte«i 
years  before  by  Heijufsson,  who  had  perceived  the  coast,  but  with- 
out effecting  a  landing.  Earlier  by  more  than  a  century  than  this, 
the  Norwegians  were  driven  to  Iceland  in  their  course  to  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  the  Irish  had  discovered.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  about  the  year  875,  and  the  colonization  of  Iceland  extended 
through  Greenland  to  the  new  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  main  land  therefore  by  Leif,  was  125  years 
later  than  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  and  the  first  American  colonies 
which  were  planted  by  him,  were  upon  that  part  of  our  coast  which 
lies  between  New- York  and  Boston,  and  embraces  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  was  known  as  VinlaruL 
The  colonists  contended  unceasingly  with  a  warlike  race  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  in  1121,  the  Bishop  of  Greenland  undertook  a  re- 
ligious mission  for  their  conversion.  Boundary  pillars  were  erected 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  whose  Punic  inscriptions  bear 
the  date  of  1135.  From  this  point,  600  years  before  the  discoveries 
of  Parry  and  Ross,  they  visited  Barrow's  Straits,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  fisheries,  and,  in  1347,  a  ship  was  sent  from  Greenland  to  Nova 
Scotia,  to  collect  building  timber. 

Thus  far"  have  we  not  wandered  beyond  the  domain  of  authentie 
history,  though  many  interesting  traditions  carry  us  back  to  times 
even  far  more  remote.  The  Northmen  heard  in  Vinland  of  races 
south  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  were  whiter  wore  white  garments,  and 
walked  in  processions,  and  the  Icelandic  chronicles  especially  speak  of 
the  coasts  between  Virginia  and  Florida  as  the  land  of  the  white 
men.  Who  were  these  white  races  1  The  conjecture  that  they  w«re 
of  Irish  origin  has  received  much  countenance  since  the  time  of 
Raleigh,  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  some  of  the  aborigines  ex- 
hibited strong  traces  of  a  Celtic  original — that  the  native  Virginians 
spoke  pure  Celtic,  that  the  Gaelic  salutation  has  been  heard  amongst 
them — and  that  Owen  Chapelane,  in  1669,  saved  himself  from  the 
hands  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  were  about  to  scalp  him,  by  addressing 
them  in  the  Graelic  dialect.  If  this  Irish  theory  be  received,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nation,  baffled  at  first  in  the  possession  of  the  continent. 
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are  determined  to  take  it  at  last  by  the  interminable  flood  of  emigra^ 
tion  they  are  continually  urging  to  its  shores. 

It  must  be  considered  remarkable,  that  discoveries  so  great  a» 
those  of  the  Northmen  in  the  new  world,  should  never  have  be^n 
heard  of  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Columbus ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,  that  that  great  captain^ 
who  acknowledges  himself  he  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  collected  there 
many  of  the  traditions  which  put  him  upon  ihe  path  of  eventual 
discovery.  The  southwest  course  which  his  vessels  took  from  the 
Canaries,  evinces,  that  at  best  his  information  must  have  been  very 
vague  and  confused,  if  obtained  in  this  quarter. 

Europe,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  movements  of  Columbus^ 
had  been  undergoing  a  rapid  progression,  in  the  various  explorations 
by  sea,  the  discovery  of  the  .magnet,  gunpowder,  the  printing  press, 
etc.,  etc;,  and  was  beginning  to  develop  in  the  highest  activity  all 
the  elements  of  intellectual  life.  Everything  had  preparea  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  "  the  rapid  determination  of 
its  configuration,  the  passage  around  the  southern  point  of  Africa  to 
India,  and  finally,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  events  that,  in 
thirty  years,  so  indefinitely  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  regions  of 
the  earth."  '  .  .  . 

I  cannot,  gentlemen,  conclude  this  discourse  so  satisfactorily  as  in 
the  language  of  the  great  Humboldt :  "  Where,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  can  we  find  an  epoch  similar  to  that  in  which  events  so 
fraught  with  important  results  as  the  discovery  and  first  colonization 
of  America,  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Magellan's  first  circumnavigation,  occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  highest  perfection  of  art,  wim  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
and  reb'gious  freedom,  and  with  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavens." 

"  We  would  simply  draw  atteDtion  to  the  fact,  that  since  this  period  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  activity  of  the  mind  and  feelings,^  animated  by 
bold  aspirations  and  hopes,  which  can  scarcely  be  frustrated,  has  gra- 
dually penetrated  through  all  g;rade8  of  civil  society— -that  the  scanty  popu- 
lation of  one-half  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the  portions  opposite  to 
£urope,  has  fiivored  the  settlement  of  colonies,  which  have  been  converted 
by  their  extent  and  position  into  independent  states,  enjoying  unlimited 
power  in  the  choice  of  their  mode  of  free  government ;  and  finally — that 
religious  reform,  the  precursor  of  great  political  revolutions,  could  not  fiul 
to  pass  through  the  difierent  phases  of  its  development,  in  a  portion  of  the 
earth  which  had  become  the  asylum  of  all  forms  of  faith,  and  of  the  most 
different  views  regarding  divine  things.  The  daring  enterprise  of  the 
Genoese  seamen,  is  the  first  link  in  the  immeasnrable  chain  of  these  great 
f  vents.  The  new  world,  continuously  brought  nearer  to  £urope  during  the 
last  half  century,  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  political  institutions,  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
those  nations  who  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  bonndaries 
of  which  appear  to  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  one  another." 
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Gkntlemxv  of  thk  Cuosophio  Sooutt  : 

The  paper  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading  before  jou,  is  at 
best  but  a  crude  and  ill-digested  collection  of  facts,  by  no  means  de- 
serving of  the  kind  attention  you  have  vouchsafed  to  it,  and  falling 
very  far  short  of  what,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  subject  and  the  occa- 
sion required.  Circumstances  I  cannot  now  explain,  reduced  the 
time  of  preparation  down  to  a  very  few  days,  notwithstanding  the 
ample  notice  from  you,  and  my  own  urgent  desire  to  elaborate  some- 
thing which  should  be  worthy  of  your  approbation.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  do  more  than  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and  to  express  the 
hope,  that  although  little  originality  characterizes  the  effort,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  added  by  it  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  it  will  not  be 
altogether  without  influence  in  drawing  your  closer  attention  to  what 
I  must  regard  a  most  inviting,  and,  as  yet,  for  a  large  part,  unex- 
,  plored  field  of  research  and  study. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  this  appointment.  You  have  sur-  - 
rounded  me  here  with  associations,  and  recalled  memories  I  would 
not  exchange  for  a  diadem.  This  venerable  building,  the  shady 
campus  without* — these  halls,  this  very  stand  I  occupy,  the  occa- 
sional faces  I  recognize  in  the  audience, — your  society,  (whose  badges 
I  was  so  proud  to  wear,)  and  a  part  of  which  I  cannot  but  feel  . 
myself  now, — everything  wears  the  aspect  of  an  old  and  cherished 
friendship,  a  something  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times  in  dreams^ 
and  never  recalled  in  waking  hours  but  with  mingled  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleasure.  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  is  consecrated,  classical 
ground  to  me,  and  I  tread  it  with  high  and  holy  feelings,  and  softly, 
lest  I  should  invade  upon  some  sacred  repose  of  past  joys,  and  ear- 
nest, hopeful,  vouthful  affections.  How  often,  in  the  disturbed  scenes 
of  active  life,  has  my  fancy  fondly  reverted  hither,  as  to  a  place  of 
flowers  in  perennial  bloom,  an  oasis  the  more  attractive  as  the  deserts 
grew  and  deepened  around  ! 

Ten  years  ago,  for  it  is  nearly  that,  though  it  seems  but  yesterday, 
I  occupied  this  stand  as  now,  but  with  how  different  feelings ! — with 
what  a  different  world  before  me  from  what  has  been  actually  real- 
ized ! — with  what  aims  and  prospects,  that,  like  shadows,  have  been 
pursued  only  to  flit  the  further  away  ! — Yes,  ten  years  is  a  woful  cor- 
rective of  the  vagaries  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  flight  has  of- 
ten recalled  to  my  memory  what  was  a  favorite  expression  of  my 
lamented  early  friend,  guide,  and  preceptor,  the  late  President 
Brantly,  of  this  College,  whose  memory  I  fondly  cherish — "  anticipa- 
tion is  ever  running  before,  to  muddy  the  stream  in  which  reality  will 
drink." 

But  the  cycle  of  life  must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  what,  ailer  all,  are  ten 
years  when  we  have  passed  them,  but  a  speck  on  the  vision,  whilst  we 
marvel  that  so  little  remains  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings  and  actions, 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  and  the  clustering  events,  whose  number 
must  have  been  myriads,  to  have  filled  up  such  a  space ;  yet  only  here 

*  Alas  !  no  longer  **ihady,'' — the  ruthless  hMXiAoiimprcvement  has  destroyad 
ihose  fidr  trees. 
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and  there,  like  islands  on  the  pathless  ocean,  we  may  trace  the  out- 
lines of  a  few  scattering  ones,  seen  lingering  still  distant  and  obscure ! 

Yet,  let  me  not  discourage  you,  gentlemen,  by  one  darkened  pic- 
ture of  life.  Youth  is  the  season  of  flowers,  and  in  its  freshness  and 
hopefulness,  carries  with  it  a  charm  and  an  inspiration.  It  is  a  season 
when  images  are  graven  strongest  and  deepest  upon  the  heart,  and 
when  impressions  are  indelibly  fixed.  I  would  not  break  its  mystic 
charm.  Happy  are  you  in  all  of  its  enjoyments.  Happy  in  Uiese 
classic  shades,  where  the  genial  influences  of  philosophy  and  science 
may  be  shared  in  all  their  elevating  and  ennobling  results,  and  where 
you  may  drink  from  every  classic  fountain,  and,  abstracted  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  shape  and  &shion  your  duuracter  upon  the  best 
models  that  history  can  ^ord.  I  believe  you  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  these  advantages ;  but,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  am  rather 
assured  you  will  emerge  from  these  retreats  with  intelliffences  highly 
refined  and  cultivated,  and  with  such  stores  of  knowledge  and  well- 
established  principles  at  command,  as  will  enable  you  to  perform 
&ithfully  the  duties  of  life,  which  may  be  incumbent  upon  you  in 
any  and  every  sphere  of  action.  Remember,  that  knowledge  is  not 
alone  to  be  measured  by  its  practical  fruits,  however  considerable 
these  may  be,  but  that  she  has  high  and  noble  rewards  for  her  vota- 
ries, though  the  successes  of  this  world  are  all  denied  them.  Science 
and  Philosophy  must  be  cultivated  fir  themselves  I  "  You  are  unieor- 
thy  of  the  honors  of  the  Academy,"  said  the  great  D'Alembert  to  a 
student  who  confessed  he  had  prepared  and  elaborated  a  learned  the- 
sis, simply  for  the  attainment  of  those  honors.  The  cry  of  the  silver- 
smiths who  earned  their  bread  in  fabricating  the  shrines  of  the  tem- 
ple, "  Long  live  Diana  of  Ephesus,"  which  ascended  even  higher 
than  the  voice  of  the  votaries  of  the  goddess,  furnishes  no  inapt  parallel 
of  the  veneration  which  the  modem  utilitarians  profess  to  have  for 
knowledge  !     I  would  counsel  you  against  their  degrading  example. 

In  bidding  you  adieu,  gentlemen,  and  departing  again  from  my  na- 
tive state  for  the  distant  home,  and  the  warm  and  generous  friends 
I  have  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  father  of  waters,  I  cannot  but 
feel  many,  and  deep,  and  poignant  regrets.  Who  that  has  been 
reared  in  this  gallant,  noble  state,  has  ever  been  anxious  to  renounce 
his  inheritance,  or  to  exchange  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  1  I  thank 
God  the  state  has  taught  her  children  in  a  different .  and  a  better 
school,  and  that  when  she  sends  them  abroad  to  enter  into  the  ser* 
vice,  or  to  claim  the  citizenship  of  other  communities,  they  go  with 
the  lesson  upon  their  hearts,  tlmt  an  ardent  and  undying  affection  for 
her  can  never,  in  virtuous  estimation,  be  inconsistent  with  the  new 
allegiance  they  acquire  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  such 
aflection  constitutes  a  species  of  moral  treason^  alike  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God ! 

To  me  it  is  the  proudest  heritage  I  can  claim,  that  my  first  breath 
was  drawn  in  such  a  state — &  state  which  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  the  incorruptible  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  never  yet  has  had  upon  her  escutcheon  one  stain  in  the 
leDgthened  period  of  her  history  ; — a  generous  and  noble  state,  God 
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bless  her ! — which  knows  no  compromises  with  dishonor,  and  treasoree 
her  children  to  her  heart  as  her  most  precious  jewels,  whether,  like 
Butler,  or  even  the  meanest  private  of  her  regiment,  they  fell  covered 
with  honor  on  the  fields  of  Mexico,  or,  like  Calhoun,  full  of  years  and 
illustrious  achievements,  they  have  gone  out  in  death  on  a  sea  of  glory. 
Such  a  8tat«  may  be  poor  in  cotton  bales,  but,  thank  God !  she  is  still 
rich  in  spirit,  and  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  an  untarnished  re- 
putation. Tbe  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  her  now :  may  she  neither 
falter  in  the  path  ofduty^  nor  yet,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  noble  im- 
pulses, seem  to  incur  tbe  chaise  of  rashness  and  impetuosity  ;  but 
whatever  her  course  or  her  destiny,  whether  in  sunshme  or  in  storm, 
the  heart  of  every  true  Carplinian,  as  of  every  true  bom  man,  who- 
ever or  wherever  he  may  be,  will  beat  responsive  and  in  unison  with 
her  own ! 

**  Land  of  my  lires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
*  *  •  *  * 

And  thus  I  love  thee  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill  r 


ART.  YII.-TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY.* 

HISTORY,  OOMMEBCB,  RB80URCE8,  ARTS,  PROSPECTS  OF  TURKEY,  ETC. 

The  recent  insurrectionary  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of /Aleppo,  to  sever  the  province  of  Syria  from  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  promoting  our  commercial  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  inducing 
us  to  write  the  present  article.  It  may  not  be  improper,  by  way  of 
introduction,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  decline.  The  conquest  of 
Prusa,  A.  D.  1299,  by  Othman,  the  son  of  a  Turcoman  chieftain,  in  the 
service  of  Aladdin,  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  is  the  true  date  of  its  found- 
ation. After  reigning  for  twenty-seven  years,  the  reins  of  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Orcan,  who  redeemed  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Christian  subjects  by  a  ransom  of  30,000  crowns,  and 
converted  the  city  into  a  Mohammedan  capital.  lie  soon  after  took 
the  city  of  Nice,  and  sold  the  sacrilegious  plunder  at  Constantinople. 
After  conquering  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  he  subdued  the  whole 
province  or  kingdom  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  married  the  Christian  Princess,  Theodora,  and  alternately 
the  ally  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  he  steadily  pursued  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murad  or  Amurath, 
who  subdued  the  whole  of  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount 

*  Tark«7  and  its  Destiny ;  the  Resalt  of  Journeys  made  in  1847  and  1848,  in  thst  oonii- 
try,  by  Charles  Macfarlane.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  M-  D.,  Report  on  Emeiy  in  Turkey, 
ete. 
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Haemus.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign  assassin,  and  the 
renowned  Bajazet,  sumamed  the  '*  Thunderbolt,"  reigned  in  his  stead. 
His  reign  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  epochs  in  the  Turk- 
ish annals.  He  pursued  his  conquests  in  every  direction.  Not  con- 
tent with  their  equivocal  submission,  he  resolved  to  annex  by  force 
their  territories  to  his  empire.  After  stripping  his  brother  Emirs  of 
their  hereditary  possessions,  he  extended  his  invasions  into  Asia 
Minor  on  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Danube  on  the  west,  he  im- 
posed a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians, 
and  sought  new  subjects  and  new  enemies  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolis,  he  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Christians,  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  had 
proudly  boasted  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  on 
their  lances.  His  career  of  conquest  was  checked  by  Tamerlane,  the 
Mogul  Emperor,  who,  discovering  his  inordinate  ambition,  and  that 
he  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  sought  an  occa- 
sion of  quarrel,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
Bajazet  was  completely  defeated.  He  was  succeeded  by  Moham- 
med I.,  who  died  in  1421,  and  bequeathed  an  undivided  empire  to 
his  successor,  Murad  or  Amurath  11.  In  his  turn  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Conqueror  of  Constantinople,  the  accomplished  and  execrable 
Mohammed  II.  We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  .the 
graphic  description  which  Gibbon  gives  of  this  memorable  siege : 

"  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  the  imperial  standard  of  the  besiegers 
was  flouted  before  the  gate  of  St.  Roman  us,  and,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-four  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
Chosroes  the  Chagan,  and  the  khalifs,  was  Irretrievably  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Mohammed  II.  Her  empire  only  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Latins  ;  her  religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  her  Moslem 
conquerors.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  memorable  29th  of  May, 
disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour 
of  the  same  day,  when  the  Sultan  himself  pressed  through  the  gate 
"of  St.  Romanus.     He  was  attended  by  the  viziers,  bashaws,  and 

fuards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as 
lercules,  dexterous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the 
race  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror  gazed  with  satisfaction  and 
wonder  on  the^  strange,  though  splendid  appearance,  of  the  domes 
and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  oriental  architecture. 
In  the  hippodrome  or  atmeidan,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  twisted 
column  of  the  three  serpents,  and,  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shat- 
tered with  his  iron  mace  or  battle-axe  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  those 
monsters,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Turks,  were  the  idols  or  talismans 
of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and  entered  the  dome  ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  regard  for 
the  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous  Mussulman 
in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he  admonished  him 
with  his  cimeter,  that  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the 
soldiers,  the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the 
prince.  By  his  command,  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Church 
was  transformed  into  a  mosque ;  the  rich  and  portable  instruments 
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of  superstition  had  been  removed,  the  crosses  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and  rosaries,  were 
washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  naked  simplicity. 
On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  muezzin  or  crier  as- 
cended the  most  lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  izan^  or  public  in- 
vitation, in  the  n^me  of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the  iman  preached, 
and  Mahomet  II.  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
on  the  great  altar  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  been 
celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.  From  St.  Sophia,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  august,  but  desolate  mansion,  of  a  hundred  successors 
of  the  great  Constantine,  but  which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped 
of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind,  and  he  repeated  an 
elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry  :  *  The  spider  has  woven  his  web 
in  the  imperial  palace ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the 
towers  of  Afrasiab.'  Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the 
victory  seepa  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tine,  whether  he  had  escaped  or  been  made  a  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honor  and  reward  of  his 
death.  The  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered  by  the 
golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes.  The  Greeks  acknowledgtd, 
with  tears,  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  afler  exposing  the 
bloody  trophv,  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honors  of  a  de- 
tent funeral. 

We  might  trace  the  long  line  of  Sultans,  who  waded  their  way 
through  slaughter  to  the  supreme  authority  ;  but  the  details  would 
be  uninteresting,  and  our  space  is  limited.  Those  who  believe,  with 
the  Bible,  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked,  and  with  Hobbes,  that  war  is  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man,  will  find  abundant  evidences  of  it,  if  they  will  read  the 
black  and  bloody  annals  of  Turkish  history.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,  every  new  Sultan  was  compelled  to  establish  his  empire 
by  strangling  one,  and  sometimes  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  by  such  other  acts  of  perfidy  and  crime  as  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion, and  all  the  base  qualities  of  our  nature,  are  always  ready  to 
suggest,  in  the  attainment  of  illegitimate  objects. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fallen  and  degraded  condition  of 
the  Eastern  dynasties,  the  quarrels  and  divisions  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks,  and  her  vast  superiority  over  her  Christian  neigh- 
bors. The  doctrine  of  fatality,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  religion, 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  Turks  with  supernatural  zeal,  and  their 
military  skill  and  prowess  were  an  overmatch  for  those  who  foughl 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  ancient  modes  of  warfare,  by 
legion  and  phalanx,  which  were  adopted  with  great  effect  by  the 
Greeks,  were  abandoned  for  the  more  wild  and  desultory  system, 
congenial  to  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  people.  The  ability  and  ac- 
complishments of  many  of  their  Sultans,  must  also,  be  considered 
among  the  chief  causes  which  raised  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  such 
^  distinction.    In  point  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  letters  they 
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were  in  advance  of  the  Goths,  who  were  deprived  of  those'  advan- 
tages hy  the  circumscribed  limits  in  which  literature  was  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  monasteries.  Colleges  and  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  their  mosques,  and  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were 
translated  into  their  language.  In  agriculture,  navigation,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  they  derived  considerable  knowledge  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  Christian  neighbors,  against  whom  thej  used 
their  information  by  menacing  their  capital  with  destruction. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
manifold ;  but  we  have  only  time  and  space  enough  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  them.  Unquestionably,  the  root-of  the  evil  lies  in  their  des- 
potic form  of  government,  which  imposes  a  check  upon  the  free  and 
generous  exercise  of  those  Acuities  which  alone  can  make  a  people 
truly  great.  They  do  not  claim,  like  the  older  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, to  have  received  their  authority  from  Heaven ;  but,  by  what 
they  conceive  to  be  a  much  better  title,  by  the  divine  right  of  phys- 
ical farce.  What  is  obtained  by  force,  must  be  maintained  by  force. 
While  we  see  that  in  all  the  European  States,  where  the  leaven  of 
republicanism  has  been  infused,  and  the  people  (though  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  rulers)  are  rapidly  advancing  in  every 
species  of  improvement,  Turkey  and  Italy  are  sinking  into  insignifi- 
cance and  contempt  Wherever  the  soul  is  fettered  oy  superstition, 
and  priests  are  permitted  to  regulate  the .  consciences  of  men,  pride, 
bigotry  and  misery,  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  train.  Those  stinking 
weeds,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man, 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  allowing  the  soul  to  have  free  intercourse 
with  its  Maker,  its  Purifier  and  Redeemer.* 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  principal  cause  of  Turkish  de- 
cline is  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  navigation  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  a  long  timeprevious  to  this,  free  intercourse  between  Venice  and 
the  Syrian  and  I^gyptian  ports,  had  been  fostered  by  the  Sultan,  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire..  But  the  trade  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  India  and  China  and  the  Porte,  by  the  way  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  converted  into  Uie  new  chan- 

*  Perhaps  our  notions  on  government  may  seem  heretical.  We  must  can- 
didly avow  that  we  do  not  helieve  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  have  no 
great  confidence  in  the  effect  of  moral  suasion — but  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
great  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  dioiTie  (or  it  may  be  inferno^  right  of  physical 
force.  The  principles  of  love  and  fear  are  brought  to  bear  upon  all  human  so- 
cieties and  individuals,  as  bonds  to  hold  them  together.  But  what  could  love 
avail  without  the  terrors  of  punishment !.  This  holds  good  between  all  forms  of 
government,  whether  despotic  or  republican.  **  Power,"  as  it  has  been  wisely 
•aid,  "  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few  ;*'  aind  whether  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  a  despot,  or  in  that  of  a  cabinet,  with 
its  creatures  and  minions,  matters  not.  The  limits  of  power  should  always  be 
strictly  defined,  and  when  these  limits  are  encroached  upon,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  party  governed  to  see  that  its  own  rights  are  maintained  ;  and  of 
these  rights  it  is  the  best  jud^e.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  wolfs  letting  go  his 
hold  on  the  lamb  because  of  its  bleating  t  Such  is  the  nature  of  despotism^ 
under  whatever  forms  and  disguises  it  may  appear,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
a  sense  of  returning  justice  to  induce  it  to  relax  its  grasp. 
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nel  of  conveyance,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  national  strength  of 
*  Turkey,  and  the  diminishing  of  her  importance  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe.  Internal  dissensions,  also,  tended  to  impede  the 
transportation  of  commodities,  which,  together  Vith  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  their  public  roads,  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  their  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interests.  The  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  these  calamities  was  an  impoverishment  of  the  treasury 
and  a  reduction  of  the  military  resources,  upon  which  the  empire 
depended  for  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity  and  independence,  and 
even  of  its  support.  Travellers,  who  have  visited  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions  in  Asia  Minor,  say  that  the  desolation  is  almost  appalling. 
Instead  of  splendid  palaces  and  glittering  temples,  nothing  but  ruins 
and  cemeteries  are  now  to  be  seen.  Those  stupendous  canals  and 
reservoirs,  which  fertilized  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
country,  are  now  in  a  state  of  wretched  decay.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  their  villages  have  been  compelled  to  fly  their  country  to 
avoid  the  incursions  of  robbers  and  the  terrors  of  starvation.  Many 
of  their  most  magnificent  cities  are  fast  hastening  to  the  condition  of 
those  doomed  cities  of  old,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre  and  ^idon,  and, 
as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  destroy  them,  root  and  branch, 
and  to  leave  no  vestige  of  their  existence,  that  most  terrible  calam- 
ity, the  earthquake,  is  swallowing  up  all  that  was  once  the  pride  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Ichabod — thy  glory  hath  for  ever  departed,  is  written  on  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  east ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  very  "  owls  and  bats"  will  be  com- 
pelled to^seek  other  places  of  refuge. 

Dr.  Smith*  was  sent  to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  government, 
in  1846,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  adaptedness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  to 
the  improved  culture  of  cotton  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The 
appointment  was  made,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  temperature 
and  meteorological  peculiarities  that  affect  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Another  individual  (Dr.  Davis)  was  sent  with  Dr.  Smith,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  agricultural  details ;  but  as  we  know 
little  of  the  character  or  result  of  his  labors,  which  lasted  for  about 
a  year  and  a-half,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying  nothing  more  with 
regard  to  them.  On  his  arrival  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Smith's  attention  was 
taken  entirely  from  cotton,  and  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  such  parts  of  Turkey  as  are  easily  accessible  to 

*  Dr.  Smith  is  a  nadTe  of  Charleston,  8oath  Garolinai  but  is  now.  a  citizen  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Lomsiana.  After  his  contract 
with  the  Snltan  had  expired,  he  retamed  to  his  natire  country.  The  Sultan  conferred  on 
hun  the  order  of  Niekan-Iflikart  in  testimony  of  the  tustineaished  services  which 
he  had  rendered  in  developing  the  geological  resources  of  Turkey.  The  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  made  a  favorable  report  on  his  *'  Memoir  on  Emery/'  and  ordered  it 
to  be  published  in  the  <'  Reeeuil  des  Memotres  des  Savctru  eirangeret." 
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the  capital,  and  oonseauentlj  his  explorations  were piincipallj  in  the. 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  discoveries,  during  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  three  years,  were  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Turkish  government,  and  his  development  of  the  emery  formation . 
of  Asia  Minor  of  great  general  value  to  the  manufacturing  world. 
The  most  important  of  his  discoveries,  were  an  extensive  coal  bed 
near  the  Dardanelles,  large  deposits  of  sulphur,  chrome  ore,  meer- 
schaum, iron  ore,  and  emery  ;  but,  as  most  of  these  require  an 
exercise  of  enei^,  and  a  proper  applkcUionof  capital,  (which  is  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  in  Turkey,)  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not 
be  turned  to  the  same  advantage  as  they  would  be  elsewhere,  or 
under  another  government.  The  miner^  resources  of  Turkey  are 
very  great.  BLer  copper  mines  are  among  the  first  in  the  world ; 
\  her  coal  formation  is  tolerably  extensive,  particularly  on  the  shores 

of  the  Black  sea.  The  deposits  of  iron  are  immense,  and  her  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  some  importance.  Antimony  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  as  well  as  sulphur,  chrome,  arsenic  and  emery.  Turkey 
and  Greece  have  the  monopoly  of  emery,  and  none  of  it  is  now  used 
in  the  arts  that  does  not  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
countries.  As  the  proper  operation  of  mining  depends  upon  energy 
and  the  economical  application  of  capital  by  individual  effort,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  Turkey  reaps  but  a  small  portion  of  the  be- 
nefits she  might  derive  from  that  resource — ^for  the  government 
undertakes  to  monopolize  all  mines.  We  regret  that  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  make  a  brief  extract 
from  that  portion  of  the  **  memoir"  which  treats  of  the  commercial 
consideration  of  emery. 

**  The  use  of  emery  in  the  arts  is  of  very  ancient  date,  a  fact  proved 
by  works  on  hard  stones,  that  could  not  have  been  executed  except  by 
emery  or  minerals  of  that  nature.  It  is  very  probable  that  emery 
coming  from  the  localities  which  have  been  mentioned,  was  used  in  former 
ages  b^  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  example,  the  locality  of  Ottmuch' 
Sagh  is  immediately  by  the  ancient  Magnesia  on  the  Meandre,  and  be- 
tween E  phesns  and  Tralles,  twelve  miles  from  each  of  these  cities,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Ty  ria ;  in  all  of  these  cities  the  arts  flonrished,  and  none 
more  than  that  of  catting  hard  stones,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the 
specimens  of  their  skill  in  this  art,  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Never- 
theless, the  quantity  of  emery  formerly  employed  was  insi^ificant  in 
comparison  to  the  quantity  now  required,  more  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  since  the  use  of  plate  glass  has  been  extended.  The 
annual  consumption  at  the  present  time  is  bboTitfifieen  hundred  tons, 

**  For  various  reasons  the  island  of  Naxos  famished  for  several  centuries 
almost  exclusively  the  emery  used  in  the  arts,  as  much  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  obtained,  as  for  the  uniformity  of  its  quality.  The 
emery  exists  iff  very  great  abundance  on  this  island,  and  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  already  extracted,  there  still  remain  immense  deposits 
of  it. 

"  The  price  of  this  substance  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  and  between  1820  and  1835,  it  was  at  times  even  less. 
About  this  period  the  monopoly  of  the  Naxos  emery  was  purchased  from 
the  Greek  government  by  an  English  merchant,  whp  so  regulated  the 
quantity  given  to  commerce,  that  the  price  gradually  rose  from  forty  to 
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one  hundred  and  for^  dollars  the  ton,  a  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  1 846 
and  1847.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  commenced  examining  and  developing 
the  emery  foundations  of  Asia  Minor,nntil  then  unknown ;  and  after  making 
a  report  to  the  Turkish  government,  the  monopoly  of  the  emery  of  Turkey 
was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Smyrna,  and  since  then  the  price  of  this 
article  has  diminished  to  fifty  and  seventy  dollars  the  ton,  according  to  the 
quality.     I  speak  of  the  prices  in  the  English  market." 

Constantinople,  or  Stamboul,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
beautifnl  cities  in  Europe.  If  its  suburbs  are  included,  its  dim^i- 
sions  are  greater  than  those  of  either  London  or  Paris  ;  and  (our  own 
crescent  city  not  excepted)  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  com- 
mercial advantages  of  any  city  in  the  world.  .  By  means  of  the 
canals  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  White  and  Black  seas,  it  fcJrmerly 
carried  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  eastern  ports. 
These  canals  are  called  its  doors.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  no  entrance  can  be  made  through  the  southern  door,  and  vice 
versa.  Its  principal  imports  from  the  Black  Sea  are  com,  iron,  timber, 
tallow  and  furs,  and  cotton  stuffs,  yam,  tin,woolen,  silks,  watches  and 
jewelry,  paper,  glass,  indigo,  &c.,  &c.,  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Cora  and  coffee  are  imported  from  Alexandria,  and  sugar  is  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  principal  merchants  are  the 
English,  French,  and  other  Europeans,  who  are  called  Franks, 

As  far  back  as  1825,  the  Sublime  Porte  made  overtures  to  the 
American  government  for  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified  until  1830. 
At  that  time  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  Boston,  New- 
York  and  Smyrna,  mostly  in  American  cotton  cloths.  Some 
vessels  had  even  gone  up  to  Constantinople,  and  our  govemment 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  for  them  the  right  of  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  could  compete  with  the  British  commerce.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Brown,  the  drogoman  of  the  American  Legation,  who  has  resided  there 
for  many  years — ^in  an  able  article  on  the  American  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  suggests  many  valuable  hints  on  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Turkey.  We  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  city  with  his  ex- 
cellency, Amin  Bey,  He  thinks  that  if  we  would  establish  a  com- 
mercial or  consular  agent  at  Trebizond,  who  would  inform  himself 
thoroughly  of  the  trade  of  the  Turkish  ports,  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  our  commercial  prospects.  The  English 
have  adopted  this  system  for  a  long  time,  and  with  eminent  success. 
They  select  for  this  appointment  merchants  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  business,  but  of  good  moral  character,  and  extensive 
experience  in  the  commerce  and  language  of  the  east,  with  which 
they  become  familiar  after  a  few  years  residence.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  business  on  their  own  account,  and  receive  a  small 
salary  for  their  services.  In  this  manner  the  British  government  is 
enabled  to  be  correctly  informed  with  r^ard  to  the  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
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exports  from  Turkey.  It  is  belieyed  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  has 
placed  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
statistics  of  the  country  than  the  Sublime  Porte  itself.  Our  cotton 
trade  in  Turkey  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
English  manufactures ;  and  although  ours  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
article,  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the  people  compel  them  to  buy 
an  inferior  quality,  if  they  can  get  it  at  a  lower  price.  The  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Turkish  government  is  based  upon  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom.  It  cherishes  no  principles  of  protection  in  favor 
of  agriculture  against  commerce,  nor  of  commerce  v«.  agriculture. 
It  leaves  these  two  branches  of  public  industry  to  regulate  them- 
selves. It  has  no  discriminating  duties,  and  all  objects  of  traffic  pay 
ad  valorem  duties,  or  duties  based  upon  their  respective  values  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  These  values  are  established  approximately, 
once  in  seven  or  ten  years,  by  a  commission  of  merchants 
selected  of  equal  numbers,  from  among  the  chief  merchants  of  the 
contracting  power,  and  of  officers  of  the  Sultan's  government.  Each 
legation  of  foreign  powers  at  the  Porte  has  a  separate  tariff  except 
that  of  the  Unit^  States.  Each  legation  appoints  a  commission  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  objects  or  articles  produced  in  its  own 
country,  and  adds  to  it  all  those  of  all  other  legations ;  so  that  the 
British  tariff  contains  all  the  articles  of  English  produce  and  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  those  of  every  other  country.  As  the  American 
legation  has  never  been  authorized  by  its  government  to  draw  up  a 
tariff  of  its  own  commerce,  American  merchants  in  Turkey  are 
oompelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  tariff  of  the  "most  favored 
country,"  which  is  for  them,  at  least,  the  English  nation.  England  is 
wide  ajnrake  to  her  own  commercial  interests,  and  as  she  knows  that 
the  American  Legation  has  no  tariff  of  its  own,  she  comprises  all 
American  manufactures  and  produce  in  her  tariff,  and  fixes  an  amount 
of  duty  for  them  far  beyond  their  real  value.  The  British  legation 
well  knows  that  her  merchants  will  not  import  our  American  corn  or 
cotton  goods  from  Boston,  and  it  establishes  for  these  articles  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  importers ! 
This  fact,  though  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department 
of  State,  has  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

When  our  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1830,  our 
trade  with  Odessa  and  Constantinople  was  very  limited.  We  pro- 
cured hide^,  and  even  some  barley  from  the  former  place,  and  to  the 
latter  we  carried  a  considerable  quantity  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton 
goods  of  our  own  manufacture.  The  only  drawback  to  this  trade 
then  was  the  frequent  and  long  detention  by  adverse  winds  of  ves- 
sels at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  deten- 
tion oflen  caused  our  vessels  to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Marseilles, 
Trieste,  or  Smyrna,  into  cheaper  bottoms  under  Greek,  Austrian,  or 
Italian  flags,  and  return  with  cargoes  for  some  port  in  Europe,  or  in 
the  United  States.  This  difficulty,  still,  in  some  measure  exists, 
though  we  have  recently  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  a  number 
of  tugs  are  soon  to  be  stationed  at  the  Dardanelles,  for  the  purpose 
of  towing  vessels  through  them.    The  English  government,  for  some 
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years,  opposed  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  oommeroe  between 
the  Porte  and  the  American  govemment  "  It  was  apprehensive  that 
our  commerce  with  the  Black  Sea  would  increase.'  Its  own  trade 
was  at  that  time  very  limited — not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ships  an- 
ttually — while  it  now  has  some  500,  and  we  have  not  a  single  one  I 

Up  to  1838,  the  Sublime  Porte  granted  monopolies  of  different 
artides  of  commerce  to  individuals  for  divers  periods,  and  foreign 
merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  this  system  to 
purchase  all  the  produce  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire  for 
their  own  benefit  exclusively.  This  often  proved  ruinous  to  the  fair 
trader,  whose  calculations  and  contracts  were  ojflen  annihilated  by 
the  foresight  of  his  more  active  and  influential  competitor.  l!o 
abolish  such  an  Injurious  system,  the  British  Embassy  agreed  to 
pay  a  higher  amount  of  export  and  import  dues,  in  case  the  Porte 
would  for  ever  abolish  monopolies.  Up  to  that  time,  (1838,)  all  arti- 
cles of  export  and  import  had  paid  only  3  per  cent  ad  vcUorem  duties. 
The  British  Embassy  agreed  to  add  9  to  the  export,  and  2  per  cent 
to  the  imports.  All  produce  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  pays  him,  as 
Caliphy  a  tithe  of  the  whole.  The  provinces  are  also  taxed  irregu- 
larly for  the  support  of  the  govemment  post  and  the  roads,  or  indeed 
for  any  other  casual  outlay  which  the  province  may  need.  These, 
however,  do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and  taxation  is  very  li^t  in 
every  pa^  of  Turkey.  The  agriculturist  is  the  principal  sufferer :  22 
per  cent,  of  his  produce,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent,  more,  is  taken 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  customer ;  whilst  the  merchant^  and  even  the 
manufacturer,  pays  little  or  nothmg. 

Another  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Turkish  system  is,  that  no 
land  or  property  tax  is  levied  in  the  capital.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  oriental  custom  in  &vor  of  the  residence  of  the  prince 
or  sovereign.  Much  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  expended  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  bar- 
racks, palaces,  hospitals,  mausoleums,  mosques,  and,  of  late  years, 
some  schools- — all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  provinces, 
who  neither  enjoy  nor  care  for  them. 

The  commerce  of  Ck>n8tantinople  alone  may  be  calculated  as  being, 
annually,  somewhat  as  follows : 

British  vessels 1 ,000  arrivalB.     Ne^>olitan  vessels 60  arrivals. 

Austrian    "    2,000  *•  Russian          "       4,000  " 

French      "    ^ 100  "  Belgian          "       30  " 

Sardinian  "    3,600  "  Hanseatic  towns    20  " 

American"    none,  Ottoman         "       6,000  " 

(or  1  in  2  years.)  (small  and  great.) 

Swedish    "    10  "  Prussian         "       20  " 

Danish      **    6  •«  Portuguese    "      none 

Greek        «    8,000  "  Spanish          "       4  " 

17,760 

Calculating  these  at  100  tons  each,  it  would  give  about  1,775,000 
tons ;  and  allowing  ten  men  to  each  vessel,  tl^ere  would  be  employed 
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near  177,500  men  engaged  in  this  trade.*     This  is,  bowevery  xnacb 

below  the  correct  estimate,  for  there  is  a  very  extenaire  coast  trade 
carried  on  in  small  craft  mider  Frank  or  Turkish  flags.  There  are 
at  present  some  50  or  60  large  steamers  running  between  Constanti- 
nople and  other  ports  of  the  em|»re  and  Europe.  A  line  bow  nine 
between 

Constantinople  and  Marseilles  evezy  ten  di^s. 
"  Trieste  •* 

**  SaQthampton  1  per  monffa. 

»  Tvebixond       3  per  week. 

••  Odessa  Iperweek. 

•*  •  The  Danube       " 

••  Smjma  " 

**  Nicomedia  and  Oemlik  S  per  week* 

**  Beyrout  in  Sjria  every  ten  days. 

Two  steamers  ply  upon  the  Bosphorus  and  to  the  •*  Prince'a 
Island"  daily,  and  some  are  employed  in  towing  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor and  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  English  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  cotton 
ffoods  of  a  lighter,  and  consequently  of  a  cheaper  quality  than  those 
miported  into  Turkey  in  1831.  In  this  way  they  have  driven 
ours  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the  midland  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  Geoi^a,  Orcassia,  and  all  Persia,  are  now  supplied  from  Eng- 
lish looms,  many  of  them  bearing  the  stamp  of  American  cottons. 
it  is  very  common  to  hear  American  cotton  goods  cried  out  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  made  in  Manchester. 

Among  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  this  country  from  Turkey, 
is  common  wool,  costing  there  about  10  or  11  cents  per  pound.  On 
this  there  is  a  duty  in  the  United  States,  of  2^  cents  per  pound ; 
whilst  English,  French  and  Belgian  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  made  from  the  same  wool,  only  pay  in  the  United  States 
forty  per  cent.  In  Europe,  this  wool  pays  nothing,  or  only  enough 
for  statistical  purposes,  and  America  is  provided  with  goods  by 
tiiem,  which  she  could  easily  manufacture  for  herself  if  her  tarijQT 
would  permit  her.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  Merino  sheep  than 
one  which  produces  a  coarser  wool,  the  former  only  are  raised  in 
European  countries,  and  indeed  in  our  own  country.  Thus  the  breed- 
ing of -sheep  requires  no  protective  tariff.  If  there  must,  however, 
be  a  duty  upon  coarse  wool,  there  should  also  be  an  equivalent  one 
upon  coarse  cloths ;  or,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  imported  free,  or 
nearly  so,  then  let  wool  be  equally  favored.  As  it  now  stands,  our 
tariff  levies  a  tax  upon  all  the  coarse  wools  which  we  import  from 
Turkey  for  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  owners 
of  the  water-looms  in  Lowell  and  I^wrence  have  a  hard  game  to 
keep  up  against  those  of  England ;  and  if  we  ever  regain  our  for- 
mer trade  with  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  cotton  goods  and  coarse 
wools,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  a  vrise  tariff,  but  to 
the  unceasing  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  American  manufacturer.! 

*  As  each  vessel  must  arrive  several  times,  this  calculation  is  of  course  er- 
foneons. — EmTOB. 
t  The  kind  of  triumph  we  most  favor.— Editob. 
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The  word  Turkey  is  said  to  be  of  barbaroua  import,  signifying  « 
wanderer  or  boor,  and  is  derived  from  a  Tartarian  tribe  vrho  had  their 
primitive  home  in  Turkestan.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000,000,  consisting  principally  of  Bulgarians,  Bosniacs,  Servians, 
Wallachians  and  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  amongwhom  are  interspersed 
Albanians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gipsies  and  Franks,  together  wiUi  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  foreigners  from  various  portions  of  the 
globe.     Of  these  sects,  the  Armenians  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.     For  a 
long  period,  they  were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Asiatics ;  but 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians,  they  exchanged  their  predatory 
life  for  the  more  peaceful  labors  of  agriculture.    This  is  considered 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  history  of  nations,  where  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  able  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  people, 
apparently  by  the  simple  fiat  of  his  will.     Like  the  Jews,  they  lu^ve 
no  abiding  home ;  many  of  them  wander  about  in  strange  lands  as 
traders,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  Europeans  and  foreigners  prefer  to 
deal  to  any  other  of  the  Eastern  sects.     Soon  afler  their  subjuga- 
tion, a  colony  was  established  at  Jalia,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan, 
and  cultivated  the  growth  of  silk  and  other  precious  and  costly  com* 
modities.     "  Of  mUd  but  jgersevering  tempers ;  sober  and  patient  is 
all  their  pursuits ;  honest,  though  skilful,  in  their  dealings ;  accom^^ 
mpdating  in  their  habits  and  manners,  witlft)Ut  losing  their  individual 
character,  they  did  not  fail  to  acquire  a  reputation  in  every  country 
in  which  they  were  directed  by  the  enterprise  of  traffic"    They  are 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object — the  attainment  of 
wealth.    They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  care  nothing  about 
science  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.    They  are  fond  of  religious 
books,  and  purchase  with  avidity  Bibles,  furnished  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     They  have  a  patriarch  at  their  head 
whd  favors  the  dissemination  of  all  such  works  as  may  tend  to  make 
them  contented  with  their  lot.     Like  the  Quakers,  they  are  sober  and 
industrious,  and  are  greatly  averse  to  war.     They  have  a  strong  an- 
tipathy for  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  religious  differences  that  ex- 
ist  between  them.     "  The  Greeks  despise  them  for  their  timidity  ; 
and  arrogating  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  Christians, 
they  seem  to  exclude  the  Armenians  from  the  Christian  community. 
The  chief  Armenians  of  Constantinople  are,  as   well  as  the  Jews, 
money-brokers,   and   they   receive  a  small  premium  for    exanun- 
ing  the  coin  in  the  many  bargains  which  go  through  their  hands. 
They  also  buy  the  specie  when  cried  down.,  and  at  a  low  price,  and 
re-issue  it  in  loans,  with  which  they  accommodate  the  Turks  at  the 
exorbitant  interest  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent.    This  is 
the  chief  source  of  their  wealth.    Many  of  their  com  merchants  are 
in  good  circumstances,  and  also  their  goldsmiths,  as  only  a  few  of 
any  other  nation  exercise  that  trade.     Inere  are  Armenian  surgeons, 
physicians  and  apothecaries.    The  greater  number  of  bakers  are  of 
their  nation.    They  are  the  chief  house-builders,  masons,  joiners, 
turners,  braziers  and  locksmiths  ;  and  as  porters,  they  show  them- 
selves (he  most  laborious;  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  people  In  the 
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world.  Sixteen  of  them,  eight  before  and  eight  b^nnd,  with  their 
arms  extended  across  on  each  other's  shoulders,  will  carry  a  load  of 
wine  slung  on  four  poles,  throwing  three  hundred  wei^t  upon  each 
man.  They  march  in  a  quick  lockstep,  accompanying  each  pace  witli 
the  groan  of  a  pavior,  and  i^parently  in  the  last  agony  of  exertion. 
Hie  Armenians  are  also  water-carriers,  sherbet«ellers,  boatm^ 
fishermen,  silk-twisters,  ribbon-weavers  and  teut-makers,  and  are  ac- 
counted the  best  fiuriers  and  horsebreakers  in  the  country.  Hieir 
manners  and  customs  mark  them  for  a  peculiiur  people.  They  have 
a  superstition,  that  they  can  hold  a  visionary  conversation  with  their 
parents  and  children  after  death.  They  are  accustomed  to  gather 
around  the  tombs  of  their  &mily  accompanied  by  their  priests,  who 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  To  perpetuate  their 
memory,  they  erect  mausolea^  upon  wMch  they  engrave  the  imple- 
ments of  trade  by  which  he  obtained  his  livelihood.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  they  are  also  fond  of  displaying 
how  they  came  by  their  death ;  you  therefore  see  on  their  tombs 
the  effigies  of  men — sometimes  hanging,  sometimes  strangled,  and 
sometimes  beheaded,  with  their  heads  in  their  hands.  To  account 
for  their  extraordinary  fondness  for  displaying  the  infamous  death  of 
their  friends,  they  say  that  no  Armenia^  is  ever  executed  for  a  real 
crime ;  but  when  a  man  has  acquired  a  sufficient  fortune  to  become 
tn  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Turks,  he  is  then  on  some  pretext  put 
to  death,  that  his  property  may  be  confiscated ;  an  executed  man, 
t|ierefore,  implies  only  a  man  of  wealth  and  consequence.  This  dis- 
play is  a  bitter,  but  just  satire  on  Turkish  justj^ce,  though  the  Turks 
are  not  so  stupid  as  to  understand  it.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of 
an  epitaph : — 

♦♦  You  see  my  plate  of  burial  here  ; 
I  giye  my  goods  to  the  Robbers, 
My  soul  to  the  Regions  of  Death, 
The  world  I  leave  to  God, 
And  my  Blood  I  shed  in  the  HoJy  Spirit ; 
You  who  meet 'my  Tomb, 
Say  for  me, 
*  Lord,  I  have  sinned.' 
1197." 

Travellers,  who  have  visited  Turkey,  and  many  who  have  been 
long  resident  there,  give  various,  though  generally  concurrent  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  genuine  Turk.  We  will 
select  an  extract  from  one  who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion : 

'^  The  Turk  is  distinguished  firom  other  races  by  nothing  so  mudi 
as  by  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  which  generally  disposes  him  to 
quiescence  and  indolence,  and  admits  of  many  of  the  passive  virtues, 
but  which,  under  the  influence  of  any  powerful  excitement,  passes 
from  insensibility  into  the  most  unrestrained  violence  and  excess. 
This  habitual  sedateness  and  inertness,  in  combination  with  a  la- 
tent energy,  may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  inconsistendee  in  the 
national  character  and  history.    Hie  Turk  is  habitually  temperate ; 
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be  nerer  tastes  the  forbidden  juice,  howeTer,  bat  he  gets  dnink. 
He  is  mild  and  grave,  bat  when  provoked  he  is  infariatecL  He  has 
little  fanaticism,  but  when  his  religious  fervor  is  kindled,  it  becomes 
a  brutal  frenzy.  He  is  not  habitually  cruel ;  he  is  sometimes  gene- 
rous and  humane ;  but  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  remorseless  in  his 
cruelty.  He  will  not  luxuriate  in  the  agonies  of  an  enemy,  and 
trample  upon  his  victim  ;  he  has  little  taste  for  the  more  exquisite 
refinements  of  revenge ;  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding  some  doubt- 
fal  anecdotes,  he  displays  less  of  the  demon  in  his  worst  excesses 
than  eiUier  Greek  or  Frank.  But,  then,  he  butchers  with  less  com- 
punction and  with  a  more  enlire  contempt  of  life ;  his  eye  never  pities, 
and  his  heart  never  bleeds.  Age  or  sex  excites  no  commiseration 
in  him,  who,  on  a  slight  provocation,  or  on  policy,  dooms  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  to  the  death  of  a  cat,  and  his  children  to  the  bowstring. 
Hie  same  insensibility  displays  itself  in  the  smooth-&ced  perfidy 
with  which  he  can  inveigle,  in  order  to  destroy,  his  unsuspecting  vic- 
tim— ^perhaps  his  old  associate  or  guest.  In  &ct,  alike  in  his  pleas- 
ures and  in  his  cruelties,  the  Turk  is  a  cold-blooded  animal — coldly 
voluptuous  and  coldly  cruel — deliberate  alike  in  good  and  evil ;  less 
to  be  dreaded  when  choleric,  than  when  concealing  his  emotions ; 
not  intolerant — ^far  less  so  as  a  Moslem,  than  eiUier  Greek  or  Papist ; 
not  ungratefiil,  not  inhospitable,  not  unkind  to  his  dependents ;  not 
incapable  of  graerosity  and  amiableness ;  but  naturally  arrogant, 
sensual  and  implacable ;  knowing  no  medium  between  the  despot 
and  the  slave ;  too  generallv  a  hypocrite  in  all  things — so  much  so 
as  to  please  the  Frank,  whom  he  despises ;  in  a  word,  exhibiting 
more  or  less  the  deadening  and  debasing  effects  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment, oriental  prejudices,  and  a  pharisaical  and  sensual  creed." 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  Turkey  is  truly  de- 
plorable. She  continues  to  exist  by  sufferance,  or  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  other  European  powers.  Since  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
when  her  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Greece,  soon  after,  rescued  from 
her  grasp,  she  has  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 
The  Janizaries,  who  were  once  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  the  empire, 
are  now  its  most  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies.  All  despotic 
governments  become  military,  and  the  soldiery,  sooner  or  later, 
seize  upon  the  sovereign  power.  A  prince  who  is  not  subject  to  any 
law,  and  wishes  to  use  arbitrary  power  in  governing  men,  can  only 
have  slaves  for  subjects,  who  take  no  interest  in  his  fiite.  As  there 
is  no  law  which  confines  his  power  within  fixed  limits,  there  is,  also, 
none  to  .protect  him,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  Ins  greatness. 
He  inspires  no  confidence,  and  must  very  soon  fear  the  people,  by 
whom  he  knows  he  must  be  hated.  As  soon  as  the  military,  upon 
whom  he  depends,  discovers  its  own  strength,  it  becomes  mutinous, 
and  revolts,  and  as  the  prince  is  unable  to  repress  them,  it  becomes  in- 
solent, and  finally  deposes  its  master.  Without  entering  into  the 
history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  present  pontion,  we  will  give 
a  few  of  the  tpiculaUom  of  a  writer,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
country,  witii  a  view  to  ascertain  her  resouroes.  He  is  aa  English- 
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lEan,  and  we  must  make  some  allowaiioes  for  Ma  natioiial  prcjudttoes^ 
but  we  think  that,  in  the  main,  he  is  plausible  enough : 

^^  In  rushing  into  a  war  against  all  our  old  allies,  can  we  rely  upon 
our  single  new  ally,  France  1    Or  will  France  enter  upon  such  • 
war,  with  iaith  and  full  confidence  in  England  t    The  notion  that 
Russia  is  the  natural  ally  of  France,  did  not  originate  with  M.  La^ 
martine  and  the  February  Revolution ;  it  dates  many  years  Ixu^ 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  romancing  historian  and  poetical  politic 
eian,  and  his  school.     Other  French  politicians  entertain,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  a  capital  point  of  political  fiiith,  that  France  has  more  to 
gain  from  a  close  alliance  with  the  great  power  of  the  North,  ihaa 
from  any  other  league  and  combination ;  that  by  such  an  lUlianoe, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  all  the  minor  powers  of  the  European  Condp 
nent,  would  be  crushed,  and  there  would  remain  only  two  nations  in 
Europe,  France  and  Russia — England  ^  being  cast  off  as  a  mere  sat* 
ellite  in  the  ocean.'    By  the  scheme  of  this  alliance,  Russia  is,  or 
was,  to  have  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  French  to  hold  Spain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Rhine,  and  nearly  all  Germany.    In  a  coimtry  where 
revolution  is  not  yet  over,  and  absolutely  nothing  fixed,  a  sudden 
change  may  happen,  likely  to  bring  into  temporary  power  men  quite 
capable  of  attempting  to  realize  this  gigantic  and  remorseless  scheme. 
The  condition  of  France  al(me  is  an  obstacle  and  a  warning  against 
any  alliance  with  her,  and  ought  to  be  dedsive  of  the  question.     On 
the  other  side,  the  French  are  very  generally  disposed  to  regiurd 
with  distrust  and  suspicion  our  views  and  objects ;  many  of  their 
journalists,  and  other  writers,  are  affirming,  at  Uiis  moment,  that  we 
are  only  looking  to  our  own  commercial  interests  and  territorial  agw 
grandizement ;    that  we  have  an  eye  on  Egypt,  as  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  us  with  India ;  that  we  are  hunger> 
ing  after  Candia  and  Cyprus,  and  all  the  rich  and  fertile  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.    ******    I  know  that  Russia  has  received 
insults  difficult  to  be  borne  by  a  mighty  power,  when  proceeding 
from  so  very  weak,  un-Christian,  and  wretched  a  country  as  Turkey. 
I  am  aware  of  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  which  has  been  o^ 
fered  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  many  years— -but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Czar  contemplates  any  invasion.    The  course  pursued  by 
the  emperor  should  really  seem  to  indicate  that  he  contemplated  no 
invasion  or  hostility  whatsoever.     But  this  is  to  be  considered — ^the 
force  which  fled,  after  the  rout  of  Arad,  with  Bem  and  Kossuth,  was 
so  desperate  and  so  numerous,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  country  which  they  had  recently  made  the  scene  of  a 
most  remorseless  and  destructive  civil  war ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
Hungary,  and  his  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Czar  must  have 
called  for  the  removal  of  those  firebrands  at  the  time  he  did,  even 
though  his  demands  might  agitate  Europe,  and  provoke  and  put  on 
their  guard  the  powers  disposed  to  protect  the  Sultan,  thus  depriving 
Russia  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  unexpected  coup-de^ 
main. 

^  No  one  looks  forward  to  the  great  event,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
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Ottoman  Empire,  as  a  bleseing  to  humanity  and  civilization.  Con- 
template, for  one  moment,  tbot  Bii8si&  ia  to  poeaess  M  those  unpeo- 
pled, but  vast,  productive,  rich  and  beautiful  regions.  The  dietribo- 
tion  must  and  will,  at  some  not  distant  day,  be  left  to  the  deoinoB 
4»f  some  congress  of  all  Christendom.  If  sudi  a  congress  could  be 
settled  without  being  preceded  by  the  horrors  of  a  war&re  among 
the  Christian  powers,  uie  advantage  would  be  unalloyed  and  the 
blessing  complete.  Wage  war  as  you  will,  it  must  come  to  this  at 
last — a  congress^  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  as  a  governing 
power  from  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the 
world  is  now  so  unsettled,  and  if  we  will  aim  at  a  settlement,  and 
one  which  will  be  enduring,  we  must  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
Turkish  question  now.  If  it  is  left  undecided,  our  settlement  wiB 
be  most  incomplete  ;  Turkev  will  be  a  standing  eattu  beUi,  reposing 
every  year  the  peace  of  Qmstendom  to  a  sudden  interrapdon. 

^The  Turks  themselves  seem  to  be  generally  convinced  that 
their  final  hour  is  approaching. — '  We  are  no  longer  Musselmen — 
the  Musselman  sabre  is  broken.  The  Osmanlies  will  be  driven  out 
of  Europe  by  the  Ghiaours,  and  driven  through  Asia,  to  the  regions 
from  which  thej  first  sprung.  It  is  Kismet!  We  cannot  resist  des- 
tiny !'  Some  consoled  wemselves  with  the  dream  of  a  very 
strange  Millennium : — after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  an  entire 
abasement  of  the  Musselman,  and  of  Mussehnan  people,  Jssus,  ran 
Great  Pbophst,  would  return  to  earth,  gather  up  the  scattered  fra^* 
ments  of  the  believers  of  Mahomet,  reanimate  their  &^th  and  their 
ancient  valor,  and  give  them,  until  the  world's  end,  dominion  over 
all  the  earth,  with  one  religicm,  and  one  unbroken^  undisturbed  peace 
and  happiness."* 


*  Kountb  haa  b«en  sent  to  Kotayia.  in  Asia  Minor,  for  tbe  torm  of  ofieTew,  and  not  • 
priaoner  for  Ii£e»  aa  was  at  first  iinpaciously  insisted  npon  by  the  Csar  and  tae  Bmoeror  of 
Ajutria.  As  we  are  cradlbly  informed,  it  is  not  tnie  that  the- Saltan  has  vefasad  Ml  pro* 
iBctioa.  unless  Kossatb  would  abjure  bis  relirion  and  become  a  Mosselroao.  Tbe  Saltan 
baa  at.  bis  own  exfwnso  fitted  out  a  vessel  fbr  tne  pnipose  of  conreying  tbe  Hnngarian  re* 
Ivgees  to  the  United  States.  Woold  it  be  tmreasonable  to  expect  to  hear,  before  lon^ 
that  Turkey  had  become  a  republic,  and  that  a  holy  alliance  had  been  formed  between 
the  Repablic  of  Turkey  and  that  of  die  Unitad  States,  to  enter  upon  a  crosade  to  break 
down  the  monarchies  of  Sniope  T 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMKERCE. 

L^FOBBIGN  COMMBACB  OF  CHABLSSTON. 

The  tabular  atatement  of  the  exporta  from  Cliarleaton  to  foreign  eoantries 
during  the  year  I860,  it  will  be  perceived  amount  in  their  aggregate  Taliie  ta 
$12,a34,497,  being  an  increaae  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  orer 
the  exporta  of  1849,  and  of  four  millions  and  a  half  on  those  of  1&48.  It  is 
gratifying  also  that  this  increase  of  exports  has  ,been  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding  increase  of  imports,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  duties  collected,  on  foreign  imports,  during  the  years  specified : 

Dodes  for  the  year  1850 •533,706  95 

Duties  for  the  year  1849 421,774  68 

Baties  for  the  year  1848 397,893  42 

IncresMoftheyear  1850  over  1849 111,932  27 

Increase  oftheyear  1850  over  1840 205,813  53 

We  may  further  state,  that  if  the  goods  in  the  Public  Warehouse  had  been 
taken  into  consumption,  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  past  year  would  have  been 
considerably  over  #600,000,  as  the  quantity  of  goods  similarly  situated  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  was  comparatively  trifling,  "nie  evidence  which  these  results 
afford  of  the  commercial  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  cit^,  is  just  cause  of  re- 
joicing, and  should  cheer  on  our  merchants,  and  all  our  citizens,  to  more  vigor- 
ous exertions,  to  make  that  growth  sure  and  progressive. 

Abstract  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandize,  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manafactare 
of  the  United  States,  Exported  firom  the  District  of  Oharleslon,  from  die  1st  Jannary  to 
31st  December,  1850,  both  indusiTe : 


mTPmI.     DoUa.        Bbia.       T^   Dulb.    TtotMS. 


Russia —.1,512... .33,996 

Prussia 672.... 664..  1,881 -..42,769 

Sweden 50 77.... 156.... 612.... 14,237 

Deunark  and  Norway 22,638... .911 5,710...110,488 

Holland. 6,516 69 836..  1,666..  2,1 89.... 46,797 

Inland, Man  and  Berwick 123,667..7,296.6,455..9,497.35,170.16,695...342,974 

Scotland 1,410.. ..300...100....183....566 

British  West  Indies .593,231.. 9,857.... 96 17....183..1,136 5,059 

^TheHanseTowns&porU  of  Ger'y..387,668..9,869.. .539. ...993. .4.646. .7,523. ..146,883 

French  E'pean porta  on  Atlantic... 102,999.. 3,524... 136 147.. 4,912... 104,826 

French  B'pean  porta  on  Mediter'n 60 636. ...14,463 

Spanish  E>ean  ports  on  Mediter'n...  .53,450...  .992.. .300 65....  458.... 161.... .3,063 

Spanish  B'pean  ports  on  Adantic.. 1,811^3. 40,889 516... .900...  .339 7,460 

French  African  ports .364,1 89.. 6,477 

Belgium 360,329. .5,412 12.. ..Jn'.. 4,067. ...83,157 

Cuba. 475,773..8,474 13,198... 260,066 

Buenos  Ayres. .336,031.-5,458 

4,639,864  98,868  7,676  21^68  44,583  60,564  1,215,531 


Valo*.     libecUMli  Total  vaL  to 
wmanMM,  azroBno.  Foondk  Pooada.  DaBa.      Aftielaa.        aa«h  Otrf. 


, 314,261 40,076 .74,072 

Prossia j .38,552 4,917 48,343. 

Sweden .347,973 41,699 .56,092 

Denmark  and  Norway 110.699 

HoUand. 581,317.... .71,580 120,112 

Sngland.Man  and  Berwick....... ...3,774,627..60,697,156..8,612,944..6,919...9,004,60S 

Scotland 1,979,902...  J847,715 74 .248,655 

British  West  Indies 14,426 29,525 

The  HanseTownsft  ports  of  Germany 708,602 95,114 Ji56,5l2 

French  B'pean  ports  on  Atlantic 833,153.. 8,474,744...  .805,093..  1,200. ....914,790 

French  B'pean  poru  on  Mediter'n 174,287 18,715 33,238 

Spanish  B'^pean  ports  on  Mediter'n 7,242,731...  ^54,812 S59M5 

Spanish  B'pean  porta  on  Atlantic <. .542,046 69,877 119,196 

French  African  porta 6,477 

Belgium J77,872..... 45,763 134,35» 

Cuba 4,571 273,111 

Baenos  Ayres.... .5,458 

4,607.780  81(478,743  11,008,305  27^90  $12,394,491 
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Exported  in  American  reMels,  $7,181,799 ;  exported  in  foreign  ressels,  •5,S12,768. 
Total,  •18,394,497.  Amount  exported  in  the  year  1849,  $11,085,854,  Amount  exported 
in  the  year  1848,  $7,971,745.  Increase  1850,  over  that  of  1849,  $1,308,643.  Increase 
1850,  orer  that  of  1848,  $4,422.753.— [CAorlettoit  Merewry. 

S.— TH£  CHARLSSTON  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

We  annoance  with  ffreat  satisfaction  that  the  stock  necessary  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Atlantic  Steam  Narigation  Company,  was  all  taken  yesterday  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  books  were  opened.  This,  with  the  Staters  subscription, 
which  it  secures,  places  beyond  doubt  the  construction  of  the  first  two  yessels 
of  the  line,  and  we  have  entire  confidence  that  they  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  others.  The  readiness  with  which  the  stock  was  subscribed,  shows  that 
the  true  value  is  set  upon  this  enterprise,  so  important,  in  many  aspects,  to 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina. 

^.-PRICES,  &c.,  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  PIVB  YEARS^  TAKEN  ON  Isr 
OP  EACH  MONTH,  OF  COTTON,  dec,  TOGETHER  WITH  TOTAL 
RECEIPTS,  AND  CROPS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MIDDUlffO  TO  PAIR  COTTOIT. 


September.... 9|  a  11) 

October 9    a  19 

November 9i    all 

Deeember ^ 10    a  111 

January lo}  a  11} 

Pebmary Ill  a  12} 

March. ^ lOJ    a  laj 

April 10    a  18 

May. 11    a  13 

June 11    a  134 

July 11     a  134 

August 12|  a  is] 

BalM. 

ReceipU  at  New-Orleans 797,387      1,100,636      1,188,733       707,334      1,053,633 

Crop  of  United  States 8400,000      8,700,000      8^50,000      1,800,000    8,100,537 

SnOAR   ON  TBI   LBTII. 
184t.    18S0.      lt<8.    1841.    184T.       1848.    1848.    184T.       1841.      1848. 


September 3    a  5| 

October 4    a  t\ 

November 3    a  6 

December 3    a  6 

January 81a  5 

Pebmary 8    a  5 

March 8    a  5 

April 9    a  5 

May .• 8    a  5 

Jone 3|  a  5| 

July 4    a  6 

August ; 4|  a  6| 
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« 
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9 
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8 
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5 
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3 
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9  a 
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5 

H 

5 

5* 
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9 
7 

7 
7J 
7] 
7i 
7j 
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7l 
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64 
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«I 

6i 

?1 


MOLASSBS  ON  THB   LRVBE. 
1848.    18M.     1848.    1848.    184T. 


1848.    1848.    18«T.       1848.      1818. 


15 
17 


a  90 

a  91 

94 

90 


September 10  a  90 

October ......10  a  90 

November 94  a  944  934  a 

December 90|  a  90}  I9l  a 

January 17  a  194  18 

Pebmary 15  a  90}  90 

March 19  a  9l]  15  a  19 

April 10  a  91  15  a  19 

May 10  a  93  19|  a  18 

June 91  a  97  19  a  184 

July 95  a  33  8  a  18 

August 90  a  33  10  a  90 


a  194 

a  91} 


17 
15 
15 
19 
15 
15 
15 


98  a  89 
98  a  39 
99|  a93 
19|  a  194 
17  a  17} 
a  19 
a  91 
a  91 
a  16 
a  90 
a  90 
a  90 


15 

90 

96 

93 

94i 

97 

95 

95 

96 

96 

96 

88 


a  99 

a  95 
a  96| 
a  93| 
a  95 
a  — 
a  99| 
a  99 
a  30 
a  30 
a  90 
a  31 


94  a  97 

91  a  94 

91  a  99 

90  a  ^ 

91  a  914 
91  a  91} 
99|  a  93 

95  a  954 
93  a  931 
18  a  99 
15  a  90 
10  an 
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September 4|  a    5}      4    a    4f      4f  a  8  3| 

October 5    a5J      5a    5|      4a5  4 

Norember 4|  a    5}      4}  a    5}      51  a  5|  5 

*^         '  5    a    51      41  a    5        5}  a  8  4{ 

5    a    sl      4}  a    4|      51  a  8  4} 

54  a    5}      44  a    5        4]  a  54  8 

4}  a    5i      5    a  5<  5| 

-        54  a  1^  8 

4la  5;  51 

4}  a  4}  81 


December, 
Janoary*... 
Febroary. 
March.... 

April 

iSy 

Jnoe , 

Jnly 

Aogoat... 


.5  ;  a  8 

.5    a  8i  44  ft  5 

..5,    a  8i  3}  a  5 

.6}  a  7  44  a  5^ 

.5|  a  7;  3}  a  5 

.4    ft  8|  6ft  7} 


4     ft 


1IK88  AirO  PKIMI  POBK. 

1M».  1S50. 


Beptember 9| 

October 9J 

November ...91 

December lo} 

Jaaoaty 9^ 

Febmaiy 9J 

March 9| 

April 9| 

Miy 9| 

Jane 104 

Jftly .— 

August 11^ 


a  m 


a]  124  a 

8i  ie|  a  lOi 

8|  10  ft  10^ 

—  11  a  ni 

a    7)  104  a  Hi 

a    74  lOi  a  lOf 

a    74  10  a  lOi 

a    8,        9f  ft  9{ 

ft    8|        9}  ft  9^ 

ft    —  10}  ft  lot 


-    ft    9|        9f 


lOi 


10 
9 

H 

10 

H 


H 


OOMPAKATITB  PRICBt  OW   OOBW,   I«  •JkCKB. 

184t.  18S0.  1848.  1848.       IMT.       18«.  1848.       18«T. 

Ontk  OMti.  Onto.  Omto. 

September.  35 
October  ...43 
November .  50 
December..  48 
Janoary...— 
Febmary..45 

March 50 

April 50 

Miy 76 

Jone 64 

Jnly 75 

Aogftst 75 

MOIfTHLT  ARRlTALt   Of   PLAT-BOATS,    POB  THB   flBAtOir.~1849  AlTD    1850. 
Uo.     KMtaekj.     MiHft.  YirgWA.    Poa'ta.  Dlbito.    IffaMri.  Axkmam.  T^m. 


48  ....  59 

57  ....  50 

55  ....  38 

40  ....  40 

42 

46  ....  48 

53  ....  50 

75 60 

65  ....  35 

38 

55  ....  53 

58  ....  41 

SO 58 

75  ....  45 

50 

52  ....  43 

51  ....  45 

50  ....  60 

70 60 

82 

47 35 

40  ....  54 

60  ....  55 

67  ....  55 

63 

50  ....  34 

43 40 

55  ....  80 

90  ....  40 

50 

57  ....  30 

41  ....  36 

42  ....  75 

90  ....  47 

52 

58  ....  20 

40  ....  30 

38  ....  80 

95  ....  43 

50 

83  ....  30 

45  ....  23 

28  ....  55 

70  ....  40 

50 

70  ....  50 

55  ....  32 

86  ....  65 

80  ....  35 

40 

85 50 

53 .33 

39  ....  65 

75  ....  25 

39 

85  ....  50 

56 36 

43  ....  40 

50  ....  30 

35 

Sept 

Oct 10  ... 

Not.... 13  ... 
Dm.. ..10  ... 
Jan. ...36  ... 
Feb.. ..17  ... 
Maroh..ll  ... 
ApriL...4  ... 

May 9  ... 

June. ...5  ... 

Joly 2  ... 

Aag.....2  ... 


4 
11 

11 

M 

to 

11 

8 

19 

10 


13  

29  

41  ..    2  ..  12  .. 

34  ••  ..   ..  45  .. 

69  13  ... 

55  ..   . 

37  ..   . 

11  ..   . 

6  ..   . 


I  .. 


3 
1 
1 
5 
4 
11 
5 
1 


..     8  ..  1 

..     9  ..  1 

..  11  ..  5 

..     4  ..  4 


..  10  .. 
..     1  .. 


1  .. 


30 
54 

77 

160 

128 

109 

84 

99 

12 

14 

9 


Total..  119  124  238  2         73  21  4  2  44  12         888 

Also,  about  225  from  Tarioos  states,  with  cattla,  sheep,  hogs,  lumber,  dec — 
aMkuigfttotftlof994. 
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4.— TONNAGE  OP  PEEE  AND  SLAVE  STATEa 

The  New-Orleant  Balleda  oondenses  the  Ibttowing  table  from  the  Treasniy 
Report  on  Commerce,  1851 : 

TONNAOI  CLBARID  riOM  THK  UMITBD  8TATBII  rOR  THB  TSARS  1860  AND  1849. 


-Tonntgc,  1850.- 


Fonign.       AggngU: 


Maine 111,193 

New-Hampshire 689 

Vermont 81,073 

MaMMcbosetto 979^978 

Bhode  Island 16,770 

Connecticut. 17,515 

New  York 1,411,557 

New-Jer»ey 150 

Pennsy  Ivania 81 ,276 

Ohio 15,485 

Michigan 7,989 

Illinois 1,043 

California. 104,966 


91,014 

7,531 

1,783 

974,674 

1,705 

9,802 

737,539 

981 

30.349 

18,329 

46,719 

998 

75,869 


Tonnage,  1849. 

Fonign. 


209,137 

8,213 

89,856 

546,759 

16,475 

97,317 

9,149,096 

1,131 

111,618 

33,807 

54)701 

9,041 

180,198 


127,368 

1,093 

97,218 

980,187 

15,568 

20,440 

1,358,643 

93,322 

6.957 

33,919 

964 


66,081 

5,819 

895 

244,067 

2,315 

3,719 

784,514 

428 

27,005 

9,821 

90,605 

2,796 


193,449 

6,849 

97,543 

524,254 

17,683 

94,159 

2,143,157 

498 

120,327 

16,778 

194,594 

3,760 


TotaL 9,191,100    1,997,389    3,418,389    9,045,609     1,947,495    9,903,104 


Delaware ....  .... 

Maryland 89,296  37,523  126,819 

District  of  Colombia 1,520  200  1,720 

Virginia 42,091  93,367  65,458 

North  Carolina. 30,739  1 1 ,493  42,232 

South  Carolina 79,922  59,830  125,059 

Georgia 91,039  51,594  79^63 

Plorida 10,099  12,154  22,156 

Alabama 32,268  80.717  112,985 

Loaisiana. 211,800  158,137  369,937 

Texas 591  3,017  3,608 


Total.. 


.511,588      429,964        941,559 
RRCAPITUULTIOM. 


1/)91 
118,276 

2,320 
58,989 
26,030 
88,738 
31,150 
90,507 
76,523 
293,456 

1,035 


1,599 
31,652 

10,589 

3,880 

58.401 

53,713 

10.922 

71,593 

194,234 

1,631 


9,690 

149,928 

2,320 

69,578 

29,910 

147,139 

84.863 

3.429 

148,116 

487,690 

2,666 


718,115       439,214    1,156,399 


Pree  States — American  tonnage 2,121,100 

Foreign  tonnage 1,297,282 


Bzoess  of  American  tonnage. 


Decrease  of  Poreifp  since  last  year. . . 
Increase  of  American  since  last  year. 


823,818 
798,114 

95,704 


SlaTO  States — American  tonnage 511,588 

Foreign  tonnage 429,964 


Szeew  of  Amariean  tonnage. 


81.694 


2,045.609 
1,247,495 

798,114 


718,115 
438,214 

979,901 
81,694 

Increase  of  Foreign  tonnage  since  last  year 198,277 

FORTRIR  RICAPITVULTIOlf. 

Pree  Stales — Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 3,418,382 

Ag^egate  tonnage  in  1849 3,293,104 

fUye  States— Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 941,599 

Aggregate  tonnage  m  1849 1,156,329 


75,491 


.75,491 


906,597 


906,597 


125,97S 


914,777 
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The  abore  classification  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  non-holding  and  slave- 
■  holding  States,  furnish  an  instractive  subject  of  conunent.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
in  the  free  States  there  has  been  an  inereate  in  the  agmgate  tonnage  the  past 
year,  over  the  preceding ;  while  in  the  slave  Statei  there  has  been  a  decrease. 
Another  fact  is  observable  from  the  above  recapitulation  ;  in  the  free  States, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  excess  of  American  tonnage  ;  while  in  the 
slave  States  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  American  tonnage  has  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  206,527  tons,  and  the  excess  of  foreign  tonnage  increased  198,277 
tons,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  falling  off  in  the  slave  States  has  been,  214,777 
tons,  or  nearly  one-fouith  of  her  entire  shipping  list.  B^  particularizing,  we 
find,  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Mling  off  in  the  last  year  has 
been  most  remarkable.  In  Maryland,  the  decrease  has  been  23,000  tons  ;  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  1,000  tons ;  Virginia,  4,000  tons ;  South  Carolina, 
22,000  tous  ;  Georgia,  12,000  tons ;  Florida,  9.000  tons  ;  Alabama,  36,000  tons  ; 
North  Carolina,  14,000  tons,  and  Louisiana  1 18,000  tons.  Texas  is  the  only 
Southern  State  that  has  increased  her  tonnage  the  last  year. 

In  the  Northern  States,  only  four  States  have  experienced  a  decrease  ;  these 
are,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  In  the  whole  of  the  free 
States,  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  past  year  has  been  126,278  tons. 

6.— TRADE  AND  COMMEECB  ON  OUa  WBSTEaN  WATEB& 

The  following,  frt>m  the  **  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Ohio,  by  the  President,  William  D.  Gallaohbb,"  showing  the  rapid  progress 
of  trade  and  commerce  on  our  western  waters,  will  be  read  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure by  all  who  are  watching  the  progress,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  great  and  happy  country.  The  article  reaches  back  into  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  shows  the  astonishing  growth  of  commerce  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  to  the  present  time.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
future.  The  resources  of  the  West  are  only  just  beginning  to  do  developed. 
"What,  then,  may  be  expected  fifty  ^ears  hence,  if  our  commerce  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  the  ratio  indicated  in  uiis  article,  for  fifty  years  to  come  1 

**  A  few  facts  will  exhibit,  as  well  as  a  volume,  the  wonderful  growth  of 
Western  trade  and  commerce.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  some  eignt  or  ten 
keelboats,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each,  performed  all  the  carrying  trade 
between  Cincinnati  and  Pittiburgh.  In  1802,  the  first  government  vessel  ap- 
peared on  Lake  Erie.  In  181 1,  the  first  steamboat  (the  Orleans)  was  launched 
at  Pittsburgh.  Previous  to  1817,  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred 
tons  burden,  comprised  all  the  facilities  for  commercial  transportation  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  country  on  the  Ohio  river  as  high  up  as  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati.  Each  of  these  boats  made  one  trip  down  and  oack  between  these 
two  places  and  New-Orleans  each  year.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  from  the  &lls  to 
Pittsburg,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  keelboats  were  employed  about  1815-*17. 
The  average  size  of  these  was  thirty  tons,  and  they  occupied  from  six  to  seven 
weeks  in  making  the  voyage  both  ways.  In  the  year  1818,  the  first  steamboat 
(the  Walk-in-the- Water)  was  built  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1819,  this  boat  appeared 
in  trips  on  Lake  Huron.  In  1826,  the  waters  of  Michigan  were  first  plowed  by 
the  keel  of  a  steamboat,  a  pleasure  trip  to  Ghreen  Bay  being  planned  arid  ex» 
ecuted  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  In  1832,  a  steamboat  first  appeared  at  Chi- 
cago. In  1833,  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Upper  Lakes — Erie,  Hifron, 
and  Michigan — was  carried  on  by  eleven  small  steamers.  So  much  for  the 
beginning. 

"  In  the  year  1846,  there  were  upon  the  Upper  Lakes  sixty  vessels,  including 
propellers,  moved  by  steam,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  sailing  vessels — the 
former  measuring  twenty-three  thousand  terns  in  the  aggregate,  and  some  of  the 
latter  carrying  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  tons  each.  In  1846,  according 
to  official  statements,  exhibiting  **  the  consolidated  returns  of  both  exports  and 
imports,**  the  moneyed  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  harbors  of  Erie,  was 
$94,363,360  :  on  Michigan,  that  of  Chicago  was  $3,927,160 ;  total,  $98,286,600. 
One-half  of  this,  it  is  supposed*  would  be  a  hit  average  of  the  net  moneyed 
value  of  the  commerce  of  these  lakes  for  1846,  which  gives  $49,142,760.    The 
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srerage  amraal  increaM  for  the  &V9  yean  prerions  it  shown  by  the  same  official 
documents  to  have  been  nearly  eighteen  per  cent.  Sapposing  it  to  have  been 
but  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  foar  years  since,  will  give  $68,799,860  as 
the  present  net  money  value  of  the  conmierce  of  Erie  and  Michigan.  In  the 
year  1884,  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  with  an  aggre- 
gate carrying  capacity  equal  to  thirty-nine  thousand  tons.  In  1842,  the  number 
of  boats  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  their  tonnage  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  At  the  present  time,  the  entire  number 
of  steamboats  running  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  is 
more  probably  over  than  under  six  hundred,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is 
not  short  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons  ;  a  larger  number  of  steam- 
boats than  EIneland  can  claim,  and  a  greater  steam  commercial  marine  than  that 
employed  by  ureat  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  (See  Congressional  Reports, 
Hall's  Sutistics,  McCulloch's  Gazetteer,  6lc.)  In  1846,  Col.  Abert,  from  re- 
tiable  data,  estimated  the  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  rivers  at 
$183,609,726  per  year;  in  1848,  Judge  Hall  stated  it  at  $220,000,000,  in  his 
statistics ;  and  the  United  States  Senate  have  ordered  a  document  to  be  printed 
which  estimates  it  at  $266,233,820,  for  the  year  1849  !  The  same  document 
puts  the  aggregate  value  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce,  at 
$18,661,600. 

6.-NAVIGATI0N  OP  THB  BIO  GBJLNDE. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Rio 
Bravo  by  steamers,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  border  defence.  General  Brooks 
has  directed  Majors  Chapman  and  Babbet  to  explore  the  river  as  thoroughly  as 
the  means  allowed  them  by  Government  will  permit,  while  Colonel  Johnston  is 
investiffating  the  land  communication  between  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Gulf.  The  result  thus  far  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  land  route,  although  the 
most  discouraging  of  the  river  surveys  makes  steam  navigation  possible  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  up,  to  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles  below  Fort 
Duncan.  Others  fix  Eagle  Pass,  and  even  the  Pecos,  one  hundred  miles  above, 
as  the  naviffable  head  of  the  river.  The  existence  of  coal,  iron,  mica,  and 
gypsum,  in  immense  quantities,  and  particularly  the  latter,  at  the  edge  of  the 
sterile  country  above  the  Pecos,  is  noticed  on  all  hands.  It  is  said  that  a  plenty 
of  ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris)  is  all  that  is  required  to  convert  the  whole 
Rio  Grande  border  into  a  rich  clover  field. 

7.— TONNAGE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES. 
We  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following 
statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years  ;  also,  the  number  of  vessels  built  from  1816  to  1860,  inclusive  : 

1850.— Tons.  1849.— Tom. 

Permanent  registered 1,363,574     1,186.(56 

Temporary  legistered 333.155     313,883 

Total  registered 1^5,739     ,..'...     1,438,940 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed 1,879,514     1,794,970 

Temporary  enrolled  and  licensed 30,640     53,364 

Enrolled  and  Ucensed 1,900;154     1.848,834 

Total  enrcdled  and  licensed,  indading 

vessels  under  80  tons 1.949,743 


Total  tonnage  of  all  kinds 3,535,454  3,334,015 

There  were  engaged  of  this: — 

In  Whale  fiihery 146,016  tons. 

InCodfishery .85.646  •* 

In  Mackerel  fisherf 38.111  - 

In  Coasting  trade 1,755,796  ** 

3,035,569  " 

Leaving  for  the  foreign  merchant  service 509>685  " 
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YEMBMLB  VOlVt  IM  TBI  UVITBD  STATIS  WMOU  1815  TO  1060^  nOLVtm. 
Tms.  aUfi-  Bdfh         Idtek      SlftkCnVu.   mimilnli  IWM.  ToMipiw 

1815 136. ..f. .324 660 274 1314 154,624^ 

1816 76 122 781 424 1403 13l,688i>4 

1817 4 86 559. .,...394 §"SJ 1073 86,398^ 

.53 85 426 332 fc? 899 82,421.20 


1818. 


r^* 


1819 53 82 473 242 a  5 850 79,817.86 

1820 21 60 301 152 g.S 534 47,734.01 

1821 43 80 248 127 Tg 507 55,856.01 

1822 64 131 260 168 S^ 625 75^64» 

1823 55 127 260 165 15 622 75,007.57 

1824 56 156 377 166 25 781 90,939.00 

1825 56 197 538 163 35 994 114,997.25 

1826 71 187 482 227 45 1012 126,438.35 

1827 58 133 464 244 38 934 104,342.67 

1828 73 108 474 106 33 884 98,375.68 

1829.. ..'... 44 68 485 145 43 785 77,098.6* 

1830 25 56 403 116 37 637 58,094.94 

1831 72 95 416 94 34 711 85,969.68 

1832 132, 143 568 122 100 1065 144,569.16 

1833 144. 169 625 185 65 1188 164,626.36 

1834 98 94 497 180 68 937 118.^0.37 

1836 25 50 302 100 30 507 46,238.59 

1836 93 65 444 164 124 890 113,627.49 

1837 67 72 507 168 135 949 122,987.29 

1838 66 79 501 153 90 898 113,135.44 

1839 83 80... ...439 122 125 858 190,986.34 

1840 97 109 378 224 64 872 118,309.23 

1841 114 101 312 157 78 760 118,893.71 

1842 116 91 273 404 137 1021 129,085.64 

1843 58 34 138 173 79 482 63,617.77 

1844 73 47 204 279 163 766 103,537.29 

1845 124 87 322 342 163 1038 146,018.09 

1846 100 164 576 355 225 1420 188,903^3 

1847 151 168 689 392 198 1598 243.732.67 

1848 254 174 701 547 175 1851 318,075.54 

1849 198 148 623 J70 208 1547 256,577.47 

1850 247 117 547 290 159 1360 272,218.84 

The  above  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  vessels  built 
since  1815,  the  tonnage  for  the  past  ye^r  has  been  greater  than  has  been  known 
before,  except  in  1848,  when  the  Mexican  war  encouraged  shippers  and  ship- 
builders to  exceed  their  ordinary  calculations.  The  same  influence  operated  in 
1815.  The  war  of  1812  had  prostrated  business  ;  but  the  instant  peace  was 
concluded,  the  exertions  of  the  shipwright  had  to  be  redoubled,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  reviving  commerce. 

8.-STATISTIC8  OF  ST.  LOUia 

St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  tho  1st  inst.  contains  its  annual  re- 
view of  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  a  variety  of  statistical  tables,  containing 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information,  finom  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing particulars ; 

Population — free,  74,849  :  slave,  2,616 ;  grand  total,  77,465.  Productive  in- 
dustry— capital  invested,  real  and  personal,  $3,853,351  ;  persons  employed, 
7,929  :  annual  product,  $13,908,677. 

The  population  includes  23,774  natives  of  Germany,  11,257  of  Ireland,  2,988 
of  England,  and  2,450  of  other  countries,  making  an  agm^te  of  40,414  natives 
of  foreign  countries,  leaving  87,051  for  natives  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
even  a  greater  disparity  between  the  native  and  the  iomiigrant  population,  than 
we  supposed  existed.  We  can  add,  from  the  representations  of  the  St.  Louis 
press,  and  other  reliable  authorities,  that  the  emigrant  population  of  St.  Louis 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  They 
have  added  millions  to  tne  value  of  its  real  estate,  immensely  increased  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  annual  returns  of  its  productive  industry,  and  created  an  impor- 
tant market  for  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  wares  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  merchant. 
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Churches.                                                            Mmbtr.  8««ta.  Yahw. 

Roman  CathoUc 12  10^3  684,300 

Methodiit 12  8,300  171,000 

Preibyterian 8  6,700  200,000 

Lutheran 6  3,800  44,600 

Episcopal 6  2,760  136,000 

Other  Protestant 7  4,800  127,700 

Orand  total,  40  churches,  containing  86,712  seats,  and  valued  at  91,213,600. 
The  last  division  includes  2  Unitarian  churches,  with  2100  seats,  valued  at 
$70,000  ;'2  Evanffelical,  with  600  seats,  valued  at  94,700  ;  2  Baptist,  with  1600 
■eats,  valued  at  #38,000;  and  1  Boatmen's,  with  600  seats,  valued  at  $16,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  2  Synagoffues,  with  470  seats,  one  of  which  is 
•mted,  and  the  other  valued  at  $7,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  is  much 
more  numerous  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehnrches,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  that  denomination  worship  in  the  aisles 
and  vestibules,  and  an  average  of  three  several  congregations  assemble  at  each 
ehuTch,  at  the  different  hours  of  the  several  masses  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  city  comprise  16  public  schools  with  2378 
pupils ;  44  common  schools  with  2847  pupils ;  9  Roman  Catholic  schools  (in- 
eluding  two  convents)  with  1866  pupils  ;  1  Roman  Catholic  College  with  260 
pupils  ;  and  2  Medical  Colleges  with  14  professors  and  262  students.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  county  beyond  the  city 
limits,  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  statistics  in  the  Republican  contain  various  other  items  of  general  inte- 
test,  indicating  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ])ro8perity,  and  illustrating  the 
eteady  promss  of  St.  Louis  in  wealth,  population,  productive  industry,  educa- 
tion and  religion. 

9.— CURIOUS  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  enclosed  condensed  view  of  cotton  culture,  involves  very  valuable  facts, 
which  I  was  ignorant  of  when  I  wa^  a  young  planter.  Desiring  to  preserve 
them,  I  submitted  them  to  the  Southern  Cultivator,  in  hopes  of  a  careful  perusal 
ef  the  tables,  if  printed  at  all : 

One  hundred  in>11s  are  generally  considered  as  equal  to  1  lb.  seed  cotton,  or 
1-4  lb.  lint,  worth  3  cents.  How  much  surface  of  a  field — how  many  square 
feet  of  soil — ^required  to  grow  100  bolls  t  Cotton  planted  in  rows  8  feet  by  1,  is 
3  square  feet  per  stalk  ;  4  by  1,  4  square  feet :  4  by  2,  8  square  feet ;  6  by  8, 
16,  &c.  Poor  land  is  planted  close  ;  rich  land,  wide — so  as  to  have  the  plants 
just  lock. 

Dr.  CloiuTs  Cotton. — ^The  maximum  of  cotton  culture  yielded  6,989  lbs. — say 
6,000  lbs.  per  acre.  An  acre  has  43,660  square  feet ;  so  his  crop  equals  13  3-4 
bolls  per  square  foot  of  soil.  Cotton  planted  3  feet  by  1,  averaging  3  bolls  per 
stalk,  is  1  boll  per  square  foot ;  and  if  a  sure  stand,  is  436  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
number  of  bolls  per  stalk  is  not  a  fair  way  to  state  the  question,  it  is  delusive. 
The  true  question  in  planting  is,  how  many  bolls  per  square  foot?  Never  mind 
the  acres  ;  take  care  of  the  square  feet,  and  the  acres  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

One  boll  per  square  foot,  is  436  lbs.  per  acre ;  3,916  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand, 
working  9  acres. 

Two  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  870  lbs.  per  acre  ;  7,820  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hand,  working  9  acres. 

Three  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  1,346  lbs.  per  acre ;  11,746  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hand,  working  9  acres. 

Four  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  1,740  lbs.  per  acre ;  16,660  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
band,  working  9  acres. 

Thirteen  three-fourth  bolls  (Dr.  Cloud's)  per  square  foot,  is  6,989  lbs.  per 
acre  ;  28,966  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand,  at  only  4  acres. 

The  extremes  differ  as  6  to  2.    What  room  for  manure  and  good  seed  ! 
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Again :  If  cotton  be  worth  13  oentf  per  lb.,  mm  bow,  then  100  bollt,  making  1 
lb.  in  seed,  or  1-4  lb.  lint,  ii  worth  3  cents. 

Then,  at  1  boll  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  for  8  cents. 

At  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  6  cents. 

At  8  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  lOQ  feet  for  0  cents. 

At  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  18  cents. 

At  18  8-4  bolls  per  foot,  (Dr.  Cloud's,)  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  41  1-4 
cents ;  nearly  1-8  cent  for  every  square  foot  worked. 

Again :  A  poor  acre  is  as  hard  to  work  as  a  rich  one«  It  is  as  hard  to  make 
one  boll  per  square  foot,  as  to  make  8  or  4  ;  and  8  acres  per  hand,  at  8  bolls  per 
foot,  is  just  equal  to  9  acres  at  1  boll  per  foot.  Five  bales  per  hand  (400  lb. 
bales)  takes  about  9  acres  per  hand,  at  2  bolls  per  foot. 

This  is  called  good  farming — ^very  good ;  but  it  is  only  13  1-3  lbs.  per  row . 
across  an  acre  of  3  feet  cotton :  equal  to  13  1-3  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  310  stalks> 
or  about  17  stalks  to  1  lb.  ^ 

Again :  1  boll  per  foot,  is  about  83  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  183  stalks 
per  lb.  lint. — 12  cents. 

Two  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  17  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  61  stalks  per 
lb.  lint— 12  cents. 

Three  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  11  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  44  stalks  per 
lb.  lint. — 12  cents. 

Four  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  8  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  88  stalks  per 
lb.  lint. — 12  cents. 

Or,  with  cotton  at  12  cents,  and  a  crop  of  1  boll  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing 
cotton. is  worth  1  cent  for  11  stalks. 

A  crop  of  2  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c.  for  H  stalks. 

A  crop  of  8  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c  for  8|  stalks. 

A  crop  of  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  cfor  2}  stalks.. 

AoRBsns. 

10.— IMPORTATIONS  OF  SUGAE, 

IHTO  THB  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT    OP  THE   GOVERNMENT,  INCLU- 
SIVE OP  THB  PI8CAL  YEAR  BNOING  SOtH  OP  JUNE,  1850. 


Jmn,  ^^BMititj.  tbt. 

1790 22,719,457  •- 

1791 21,919,066  •• 

179* ^....22,499,588  •• 

1793 37,291,988  •- 

1794 33,645,772  .. 

1795 37.582,547  .. 

1796 '25,403,581  .. 

1797 49,767.745  .. 

1798 33,206,395  .. 

1799 57,079,636  .. 

1800 30.537.637  .. 

1801 47,882,876  .. 

1802 39.443,814  .. 

1803 51,066.934  .. 

1804 55,670,013  .. 

1805 68.046,865  .. 

1806 73,318,649  .. 

1807 65,810,816  .. 

1808 84,853.633  .. 

1809 12,381,320  .. 

1810 29,312,307  .. 

1811 55,332,214  .. 

1812 60,166,082  .. 

1813 - 31,364,276  .. 

1814 20,670,168  .. 

1815 54,737,763  .. 

1816 35,387,963  .. 

1817 65,591,302  .. 

1818 51.284,983  .. 

1819 71,665,401  .. 

1830 51,537,888  .. 


Ymr.        QBMtity.  lb*.        ValM,  BtOin. 

1821 59,512,835 3,553,583 

1822 88,305,670 5,034,489 

1823 60,789,210 3,258,689 

1824 94,379,764 5,165,800 

1825 71,771,479 4,237,530 

1826 84,902,955 5,311,631 

1827 76,701,629 4,577,361 

1828 56,985.951 3,546,786 

1829 63,307,294 3,622.406 

1830 86,483,046 4,630.349 

1831 109,014,654 4,910,877 

1832 66,451,288 2,933,688 

1833 97,688,132 4,753,343 

1834 115,389,855 5,537.829 

1835 126,036,230 6,806,174 

1836 191,426,115 12,514,504 

1837 136,139,839 7,802,669 

1838 153,879,143 7,586,3«0 

1839 195,231,273 9,919,502 

1840 120,939,585 5,580,950 

1841 184,264,881 8,807,708 

1842 173,663,585 6,503,434 

1843 71,335,131 2.532,279 

1844 186,804,578 7,195,700 

1845 115,664,840 4,780,555 

1846 128,028,875 5,448.257 

1847 2.697,834 275,503 

1848 257,129,743 9,479,217 

1849 259,326,584 3,049,739 

1850 218,425,346 7,555,146 
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lU-ftTRAiffflHTPS  FAOM  NSW-OBLBAHB  TO  BHeLANB. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  in  these  times  when  the  dLSerent  S<tat&em 
cities  are  entering  into  active  rivalry  with  those  of  the  North,  in  •ehwMt  of 
enterprise  and  improvement,  there  has  heen  found  in  New-Orleans  public  spirit 
enough,  at  least,  to  propose  a  line  of  steamships  to  England,  to  be  established 
by  our  own  capitalists !  This  is  indeed  a  huge  movement  in  adnno0»  and  if,  as 
we  believe,  after  idl,  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  city  to  '<  die  the  same,'*  it  ^rill  be 
comfortable  to  know  that  *<  resolves'*  and  "  re-resolves'*  have  never  been  want- 
ing to  her. 

To  William  Mure,  Esq.,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  prospectus  of 
the  proposed  enterprize,  we  express  our  thanks  and  warmest  sympathies,  and 
assure  him  that  he  not  only  will  have  the  well  wishes  of  the  whole  South  in  his 
fiivor,  but  that,  if  succcssflil,  his  name  will  be  that  of  a  great  public  bene&otor. 

We  have  been  disappointed  so  often  in  our  sanguine  expectations,  that  anj 
lack  of  faith  will  be  excusable,  though  we  will  admit  Mr.  Mut«*s  tftsllfttek  are 
of  a  kind  that  must  satisfy  even  the  most  captious.  They  are  based  upon  the 
experience  and  investigation  of  business  men,  and  will  be  of  gvsat  value  to  «Ar 
readers  in  all  of  the  Southern  cities,  disposed  at  this  time  to  extend  thdr 
foreign  commercial  communications.    Here  they  are : 

PROSPBCTUS   rOR    B8TABLI8HINO   A   LINli    OP   PROPBLLKR     STBaMSRS   BtttWMIr 
LIVERPOOL   AND   NEW-ORLEANS. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans  and  Liverpool,  commencing  with  two  vttstU  to  be  worked  by  screw  pro- 
pellers. The  required  capital,  amounting  to  $400,000  or  9450,000,  to  be  raised 
by  subscription,  in  shares  of  $1,000  each,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  8,  6^ 
9,  and  12  months.  The  vessels  to  be  of  the  register  burthen  of  about  1500  to 
1600  tons,  and  to  have  extended  accommodations  for  first  and  second  claes  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  capacity  for  large  cargoes. 

llie  principle  of  propulsion  by  screws  is  adopted  for  its  economr  and  conve- 
nience. A  vessel  built  on  this  plan,  by  the  best  workmen  on  the  ulyde,  similar 
to  the  <*  City  of  Glasgow,*'which  has  answered  the  expectations  of  its  project- 
ors, will  only  cost  about  one-third  of  the  sum  invested  in  the  large  steamers  of 
the  Cunard  and  Collins*  lines.  The  working  expenses,  coal,  &c.,  are  also  on  a^ 
greatly  reduced  scale,  while  the  capacity  for  goods  and  passeagprs  ie  larger, 
owing  to  the  great  saving  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  coals. 

The  time  is  opportune,  as  the  British  West  Inoia  steamers  have  been  forced 
(from  lack  of  time  to  visit  so  many  points)  to  give  up  calling  at  Mobile  Point  or 
Havana,  and  a  considerable  number  of  passengers  and  goods  could  be  had  by 
touching  atHhe  latter  point.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  English  Government 
will  give  the  Havana  mails  to  the  first  company  putting  on  a  direct  line  vf 
steamers.  Indeed,  on  the  faith  of  this,  it  was  lately  proposed  ,in  England  to 
place  a  steamer  on  the  Havana  and  Liverpool  station  ;  but  the  trade  oetwe#n 
the  two  ports  being  thought  insufi&cient,  of  iudf,  the  project  has  been  for  the 
present  abandoned. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  schedule  of  the  estimated  income  and  expen^tur^ 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  shows  a  nett  annual  profit  of  $92,616  for  one  steamer 
coeting  $220,000,  or  42  per  cent ;  a  very  ample  deduction  for  interest  and  de- 
preciation, say  25  per  cent,  having  been  made  from  the  sross  eamiiijjp. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  character  of  the  cotton  trade  oetween  this  poit  alid 
Liverpool,  that  a  vessel  which  could  be  relied  on  to  arrive  within  a  oerUdn  tini^ 
would  always  command  a  preference  from  shippers,  at  a  higher  rate  than  cur- 
rent for  sailing  vessels.  At  the  present  time,  a  difference  of  ^  to  id  would 
readily  he  paid,  so  that  i  per  lb.  might  be  fairly  (»lculated  upon  aa  a  very  mode- 
rate freight. 
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MiiimaU  ef  ReeeivU,  Expentes,  and  Prq/Us,  ais0  depiweiaii^,  cf  m  Siemmtr  iipmt  A0 
Prope  I  r  princtpUtPf  about  1500  to  1600  toru,  capable  of  carrying  3200  baiet  of  Cot- 
ton,  and  on  her  return  voyage  850  Ions  of  Mrasurement  Goodt  and  500  tont  of  dead 
wmgkt,torun  between  J^ew- Orleans  and  Liverpool,  toueking  at  Havana^ 

BBCIIPT8  OR  IJICOMK. 

3,800  bales  of  Cot^all-2d.  per  lb .' X  S^WO 

100  Cabin  Fassengen,  at  Xao  each 3,000 

100  Second  Cabin  faaeennrs,  atXlSeach 1,500 

Small  parcels,  maiU  fromHaTtna,  not  calculated 

£  7.700 
Inooineoffonrtoatwaid  trips  from  New-Orleans X30,800 

PROM  IHWARD  TRIPS. 

•50  tons  meararement  Goods,  at  X3  per  ton  (low  rate) 8,550 

600  tons  dead  weight,  at  £1 500 

100  Cabin  Passengers,  at  X30 3,000 

100  Second  Cabin  Passengers,  at  XlS. 1.500 

7,550 
f-     Idmom  of  four  inward  trips * i:30,200 

Income  of  one  boat X61,000 

Bitt  dedvet  one-tbird  from  that  derived  from  passengers  for  redftced  numbers^  12,000 
Income  of  one  Steamer,  independent  of  mails,  small  packages,  and  expenses,  £49,000 
Tbt  **  City  ^Glassow"  cbarces  £i  per  ton  to  New-York,  and  the  Importers 

bsrd  would  pre^r  a  direct  line,  instead  of  paying  a  high  freight  and  then 

reshipping  from  New -York. 

XXPXH8K8  IM  DOLLARS. 

'  Wages  for  Captain,  per  month •     800 

••        Mate,  $50:  2d,  $40;  3d,  $30. 180 

-        Ist  Engineer,  $100,;  2d.  $60 160 

«•        3d  Engineer,  950;  Assistant,  $40 90 

**        OFiremen,  $150;  2laropmeo.$40 190 

••        2  Boys,  $16  ;  2  Apprentices,  $16 38 

••        12  Seamen,  $15  per  month 180 

«•        4  Apprentices. 28 

*•        I  Carpenter  and  Mate 30 

'•        6  Waiters,  $120 ;  1  Chambermaid,  $12 138 

••        1  Steward,  $40 ;  2d  Steward,  $30 70 

••        Stewardess.  $25 ;  3  Cooks,  $15 100 

Victoslling  per  month  53  hands. 530 

$    1,868 
Add  for  oxtra  help  and  otiier  expenses 250 

$  8,118 
Or  for  18  months,  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  the  time  the  Teasel  is  in  port  for 

seamen's  wages f   25^44 

Coal.  300  to  400  tons,  say  350  tons  for  8  Toyages— 2,800  tons— or  rather  caloulate 

3.000  tons,  at  $5 15,000 

(The  Coal  can  be  bought  in  Liverpool  at  12s.  stg.,  and  $6  to  $7  here.) 

Vietnallinff  100  Cabin  Passengers  per  trip,  at  $20 — 8  voyages 1 6,000 

100  Second  Cabin,  at  $10 8,000 

Wharfage  and  Pilotage  per  trip,  and  Dock  dues  in  Liverpool,  17c.  per  ton  per 

day,  14  days  in  port $250 

8  voyages. , 8,000 

Discharging  cargo  in  Liverpool $£00 

4  Voyages 2,000 

Bxtra  labor  in  discharging  cargo  at  New-Orleans. $2.'i0        1,000 

Compressing  and  Stevedores' Wages  on  3,200  bales—  90c. per  bale, 12,560 

4  inward  loadings 10.240 

ChHBmission  2|  per  cent,  on  collecting  freight  and  passage  money 6,000 

Commission  S^,  Disbursements  in  New-Orleaos  and  Liverpool 8,000 

♦  87,584 
Allow  (or  interest  on  $880,000.  Insurance,  and  depredatioa  in  valne,  in  mie  year, 
ssj  25  per  cent-,  which  is  •  very  large  allowaaee. 55,000 


$141^584 
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» £49,000,  or  in  dollan. S3S,M0 

Deduct— 
IiMTiBg  a  profit  of  #99,616,  or  42  per  ct  on  #990,000  to  be  divided  among  the  iiibKriben. 

In  the  above  estimate,  the  victualling  is  calculated  for  100  first  and  second  Cabin  Pai 
gen,  whereas  the  Income  is  calculated  upon  9^)ds  of  thaX  number. 

14  lay  davs  in  each  port— 
14~wouldbe 

78  dsiys ;  4  trip%  312  daja— leaving  53  dajt  to  laj  op  lor  lepdsk  An. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— MANAGEMENT   OF  NEGEOBS. 

A«  the  proper  management  of  our  negroes  is  a  subject  not  second  in  impor- 
tance to  any  discussed  in  your  columns,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  if,  in 
ffirinff  my  views,  I  enter  somewhat  into  detail.  That  on  some  points  I  shall  b« 
K>und  to  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  your  readers  and  correspondents,  is  to 
be  expected.  I  shall  not,  however,  object  to  any  one's  expressing  his  dissent, 
provided  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness. 

Our  first  obligation  is  undoubtedly  to  provide  them  with  suitable  food  and 
clothing.  Here  the  question  arises  :  What  is  sufficient  food  t  For  as  there  is 
a  difference  in  practice,  there  must  be  also  in  opinion  among  owners.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  allow  each  hand  that  labors,  whether  man,  woman  or  child 
(for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over,  who  is  healthy,  and  growing  rapidly, 
will  eat  quite  as  much  as  a  full  grown  man  or  woman),  three  and  a  half  pounds 
bacon,  if  middling,  or  four  pounds  if  shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread  at  will ;  or 
if  allowanced  in  this  also,  a  peck  of  meals  is  usually  thought  sufficient.  With 
plenty  of  vegetables,  thip  allowance  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  confined  to  meat 
and  bread,  negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and  a  half  of  meal  per  week. 

As  I  live  on  my  farm  and  occasionally  inspect  the  cooking  for  the  negroes,  I 
see  that  they  have  enough,  but  nothing  to  waste  ;  and  I  speak  from  personal 
observation,  when  I  state  that  without  vesretables  they  will  eat  this  quantity. 

With  very  little  trouble  we  can  always,  during  spring  and  summer,  have  plenty 
of  cabbage,  kale  or  mustard  for  greens,  also  squashes,  Irish  potatoes  and  beans. 
In  fall  and  winter  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins  and  peas.  I  believe  ther# 
is  no  labor  devoted  to  a  provision  crop,  that  pays  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  a 
plain  kitchen  garden.  As  there  is  no  vegetable  of  whicl/nef  roes  are  more  fond 
than  of  the  common  field  pea,  it  is  well  to  save  enoujrh  of  them  in  the  fall  to 
have  them  frequently  during  the  spring  and  summer.  They  are  very  nutritious ; 
and  if  cooked  perfectly  done,  and  well  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  are  quito 
healthy.  If  occasionally  a  little  molasses  be  added  to  the  allowance,  the  cost 
will  be  but  a  tride,  while  the  negro  will  esteem  it  as  a  great  luxury.  As  most 
persons  feel  a  great  reluctance  at  paying  out  money  for  little  luxuries  for 
negroes,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  sowing  a  small  patch  of  wheat  for 
their  benefit.  The  time  and  labor  will  never  be  missed.  Many  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  out  the  allowance  to  their  negroes  once  a  weeK,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  do  their  own  cooking.  This  plan  is  objectionable  on  various  ao- 
counts.  Unless  better  provided  for  taking  care  of  their  provisions  than  is  com- 
mon among  negroes,  some  will  steal  the  meat  from  others,  and  the  loser  is  com- 
pelled for  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  live  on  bread,  or  the  master  must  givo 
him  an  additional  allowance.  The  master  cannot  expect  full  work  from  one 
who  is  but  partially  fed  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  ^ve  the  loser  an 
additional  supply,  the  negroes  soon  learn  to  impose  upon  his  kindness,  by  being 
intentionally  careless,  or  by  trading  off  their  meat  and  pretending  it  has  been 
stolen.  Another  objection  is  that  some  are  improvident,  and  will  get  through 
with  their  whole  allowance  of  meat  before  the  week  is  gone,  and  conseqnentlj 
are  a  part  of  their  time  without  any. 
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To  make  the  negroes  do  their  own  cooking,  the  otyeettone  ai»  ^tOl  _. 

^rtUgbXy.  It  ehcroacheft  upon  the  rest  thc^  snoold  kave  hoth  at  noon  and  al 
night.  Theoooking  being  dene  in  a  hony,  ia  badly  done  ;  beinv  vMwIly  kmi^ 
ctataide  while  it  is  raw  within ;  and  consequently  unhealthy.  However  aboii- 
dmt  may  be  the  supply  of  vefetablea,  the  hands  hav§  no  time  to.  cook  theaay 
and  consequently  are  badly  fedy  and  have  not  the  strength  to  do  as  mudi  laboi 
«e  they  could  otherwise  perfonn  with  comfort. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  to  weigh  out  &  certain  amount  of  meat  for 
each  day :  a  portion  of  which  is  given  to  the  cook  every  morning,  to  be  boiled 
lor  dinner,  and  with  it  are  cooked  as  many  vegetables  and  as  much  bread  as  the 
negroes  will  eat ;  fll  of  whi<;h  is  usoally  divided  among  them  by  the  foreman. 
In  the  evening  enough  is  cooked  for  both  supper  and  breakfast ;  so  that  by  the 
time  we  are  done  feeding  stock,  supper  is  ready,  and  the  hands  have  only  to  eat 
and  they  are  ready  for  bed.  When  the  nights  are  long,  the  meat  for  supper  and 
breakfast  is  sometimes  divided  without  cooking.  In  addition  to  the  above,  tb« 
negroes,  durinf  apring  and  summer,  usually  ^t  ]plenty  of  milk  once  a  day. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  the  quantity  of  milk  is  more  limited,  and  whal 
molasses  they  get,  they  are  made  to  win  oy  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  negro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving  of  time.  If  there  be  Imt  ten 
hands,  and  these  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which  is  employed  t» 
eooking  their  dinner,  for  all  purposes  of  rest  that  hour  had  at  well  be  spent  in 
'  ploughing  or  hoeing ;  and  would  be  equal  to  ten  hours  work  of  one  hand ; 
f^hereas,  the  fourth  of  that  time  would  be  sufficient  for  one  to  cook  for  ail.  A» 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  coek  ean  aittend 
tf  these>  and  see  that  the  nurses  do  their  duty.  I  would  add,  that  besides  oo- 
caaional  personal  inspection,  it  is  made  obligatory  on  the  overseer,  ftequenlly  t# 
ei;amine  the  cooking,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  lean  meat  is  more 
nutritious  than  fat.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  more  exhausting 
the  labor  the  fatter  the  meat  which  the  negro's  appetite  craves,  and  it  agreee 
v^ell  with  bun.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  instincts  of  nature ;  and  think  eir 
nerience  is  opposed  to  your  correspondent's  theory. 

As  to  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  ayear  of  every-day  clothes  will  not  keef- 
a  negro  decent,  and  many  of  them  require  more.  Chilcuren,  particularly  boya, 
are  worse  than  grown  persona  on  their  clothes,  and  consequently  require  more 
of  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  boy,  from  ten  to  sixteen  year* 
of  age,  decently  clothed  with  less  than  four  suits  a  year ;  nor  would  thsft 
answer,  if  some  of  the  women  were  not  compelled  to  do  their  mending.  It  is  also 
important  that  women  who  work  out  should,  in  addition  to  their  usiul  rlothing, 
l^ve  a  change  of  drawers  for  winter. 

As  no  article  of  water-proof,  suitable  for  an  outer  garment,  and  sufficiently 
<^eap  for  plantation  use,  is  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  the  writer  would  suggest  the 
ppropriety  of  having  for  each  hand,  a  lonff  apron  with  sleeves,  made  of  oottos 
oenaburgs,  and  coated  with  well  boiled  linseed  oil.  In  the  fall,  when  picking 
cotton,  tnis  apron  may  be  worn  earl^  in  the  morning  until  the  dew  dries  o^ 
then  laid  aside.  By  making  it  sufficiently  loose  aeross  the  breast,  it  can  be  used 
as  an  overcoat  at  any  time  that  the  negro  is  necessarily  exposed  to  rain. 

Patching  may  be  done  by  the  women  on  wet  days  when  they  are  compelled 
to  be  in  the  house.  Or  when  a  breeding  woman  gets  too  heavy  to  go  to  the 
field,  she  ma^  be  made  to  do  a  general  patching  for  all  the  hands. 

In  fumishmg  negroes  with  Mi  clothes,  it  is  folly  to  buy  the  common  blanlpets, 
such  as  sell  for  $1  or  $1  25.  They  have  but  little  warmth  or  durability.  One 
that  will  cost  double  the  money  wUl  do  more  than  four  times  the  service. 

Besides  whole  clothes,  negroes  should  have  clean  clothes ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  they  should  have  a  Uttle  time  allowed  them  to  do  their  washing.  As  it 
is  not  convenient  for  all  bands  to  wash  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  divided 
into  companies,  and  a  certain  evening  assigned  to  each  company.  Those  whose 
time  it  is  to  wash  should  be  let  off  from  the  field  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
hands,  and  on  that  night  should  be  free  from  all  attention  to  feeding  stock.  The 
rule  works  equal :  for  those  who  have,  to  do  extra  feeding  on  one  night  are  ia 
their  turn  exempt.    It  should,  however,  be  an  invariaUe  rule  not  to  allow  any 
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•f^ntowishonSBtvidaynigbt,  for  they  will  be  dhfty  on  the  Sabbatb,  and 
wmaetM  an  MoeiMe  tlMit  thenr  clothes  are  wet.  Ob  tome  large  plantation*  it  ft 
m»  daily  bnaineM  of  one  hand  to  wash  and  mend  for  the  rest. 

J  ^Wing  honses  for  negrocB,  it  is  important  to  set  them  well  np,  (npj  IHro 
•nd  a  half  or  three  foet  from  the  ground  to  the  sills,)  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
•wept  nnderaeath.  When  thus  elevated,  if  there  should  be  any  filth  nnd* 
Jneis,  the  master  or  OTorseer,  in  passing,  can  see  it,  and  have  it  removed.  Tfca 
iMNises  should  be  neat  and  comfortable ;  and  as  for  as  circumstances  will  aIMp, 
II  looks  best  to  have  them  of  uniform  size  and  appearance ;  16  by  18  feet  is  i 
«onvement  size  for  a  small  family.  If  there  be  many  children  in  a  familV.  4 
iwrger  house  wiH  be  necessary. 

Mu^K,  Pf '■**"■» ""  building  negro  houses,  in  order  tc  get  clay  convenienfl  Mr 
Bitang  the  hearth,  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  hole  under  the  ioor.  As  such  excavations 
uniformly  become  a  common  receptacle  for  filth,  which  generates  disease,  th^ 
•hould  by  no  means  be  aNowed.  In  soils  where  the  clay  will  make  brkk,  the 
Javmg  of  fuel,  and  the  greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy to  build  brick  chimneys.  In  aU  cases  the  chimneys  should  be  extraded 
»Uy  two  feet  above  the  roof,  that  there  may  be  less  danger  In  dischargiiig 
ff^  il  '^^^^  "*  *'"**  ^®**  HMe  to  smoke.  In  donsequence  of  negro  faoaMs 
being  but  one  story  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  renders  them  very  KahM 
to  smoke  from  ourrenU  of  wind  driving  down  the  fine.  This  may  be  effectual^ 
Itfevented  by  the  following  simple  precaution :  Around  the  top  of  the  cMmM 
Ihrow  out  a  base  some  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  the  outer  edA 
of  this  draw  in  the  cap  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  with  tit 
fconzott,  until  true  with  the  flue.  !io  matter  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows, 
on  stnkingthis  inclined  plane  the  current  will  glance  upwards  and  pass  ih$ 
chimney,  without  the  possibility  of  blowing  down  it.  On  page  454  of  Reportf 
of  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1844,  will  be  found  plates  Ulustrative  of  n^ 
meaning,  which  Dr.  Lee  will  please  copy  in  the  Cultivator,  with  the  necessai^ 
explanation.  The  wings  of  the  angles,  as  explained  in  reports,  are,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  the  remedy  is  effectual  without  them,  though  they  evidentW 
Increase  the  draft.  A  coat  of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  every  summer,  ados 
very  much  to  the  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is  also^ 
oy  Its  cleansing  and  purifying  effect,  conducive  to  health.  The  cost  is  almofi 
nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  good  lime  will  whitewash  a  dozen  common  sized  negr^ 
bouses,  and  any  negro  can  put  it  on. 

If  there  be  not  natural  shades  sufiicient  to  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  a 
tow  of  mulberries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit  the  owner's  fancy,  should 
by  all  means  be  planted  in  front,  and  so  as  to  protect  the  houses  on  the  south 
•ad  southwest. 

The  negroes  should  be  required  to  keep  their  houses  and  yards  clean ;  and 
m  ease  of  nedect,  should  receive  such  punishment  as  will  be  likely  to  insnra 
More  cleanly  habits  in  future. 

In  no  case  should  two  families  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  house.  Ilk* 
crowding  a  number  into  one  house  is  unhealthy,  it  breeds  contention ;  ik 
destructive  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  immorality  between    th« 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where  there  are  a  number  of  negroes,  ^s^ 
jmould  be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  properly  located  water  closets. 
These  may  contribute  an  income  much  greater  than  their  cost,  by  enabling  the 
owner  to  prepare  poudrette :  while  they  serve  the  much  more  important  pwr^ 
pose  of  cultivating  feelings  of  delicacy. 

There  should  at  all  times  be  plenty  of  wood  hauled.    Surely  no  man  of  ai^ 

Sretensions  to  humanity,  would  require  a  negro,  after  having  done  a  heavy 
iy*s  work,  to  toil  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  under  a  load  of  wood  before  h# 
can  have  a  fire.  An  economical  way  of  supplying  them  with  wood  is  to  haq) 
logs  instead  of  small  wood.  This  may  be  most  conveniently  done  with  a  caift 
and  a  pair  of  hooks,  such  as  are  used  for  hauling  stocks  to  a  saw-mill.  Sudi 
hooks  will  often  come  in  use,  and  the  greater  convenience  and  expedition  of 
ikooks  instead  of  a  chain,  will  soon  save  more  time  than  will  pay  for  tnem. 
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IIAHAOBMSKT  OV  HXaROIt. 

The  master  should  never  establish  any  regulation  among  his  slaves  «ntfl  hm 
is  folly  convinced  of  its  propriety  and  equity.  Being  thus  convinced,  and  halt- 
ing issued  his  orders,  implicit  obedience  should  be  required  and  risidly  enfore* 
ad.  Firmness  of  manner  and  promptness  to  enforce  obedience,  wul  save  much 
trouble,  and  be  the  means  of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  much  whipping,  ^  The 
aegro  should  feel  that  his  master  is  his  law-giver  and  judge,  and  yet  is  hie 
protector  and  friend,  but  so  far  above  him,  as  never  to  be  approached  save  in  the 
most  respectful  manner.  This  is  where  he  has  just  cause,  he  may  with  due 
deference  approach  his  master  and  lay  before  him  his  troubles  and  complaints  ; 
but  not  on  fidse  pretexts  or  trivial  occasions.  If  the  master  be  a  tyrant,  his 
negroes  may  be  so  much  embarrassed  by  his  presence  as  to  be  incapable  of 
domg  their  work  properly  when  he  is  near. 

■  It  is  expected  that  servants  should  rise  early  enough  to  be  at  work  by  the 
time  it  is  light.  In  sections  of  country  that  are  sickly,  it  will  be  found  condu- 
cive to  health,  in  the  fall,  to  make  the  hands  eat  their  breakfiut  before  going  into 
ihe  dew.  In  winter,  as  the  days  are  short  and  nights  long,  it  will  be  no  encroach- 
ment upon  their  necessary  rest  to  make  them  eat  breakfast  before  daylight. 
One  properly  taken  care^of,  and  supplied  with  ^ood  tools,  is  certainly  able  to 
4o  more  woriL  than  under  other  circumstances,  while  at  work,  they  should  be 
hnak.  If  one  is  called  to  you.  or  sent  from  you,  and  he  does  not  move  briskly, 
chastise  him  at  once.  If  this  does  not  answer,  repeat  the  dose  and  double  the 
quantity.  When  at  work,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  whistling  or  singing  some 
hvely  tune,  but  no  drawling  tunes  are  allowed  in  the  field,  for  their  motions  are 
cimost  certain  to  keep  time  with  the  music. 

In  winter,  a  hand  may  be  pressed  all  day,  but  not  so  in  summer.  In  the  first 
of  the  spring,  a  hand  need  not  be  allowed  any  more  time  at  noon  than  is  sufii- 
cient  to  eat.  As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  a  longer  rest  is  necessary. 
In  May,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  in  June,  two  and  a  half;  in  July  and 
August,  three  hours  rest  at  noon.  If  the  day  is  unusually  sultry,  a  longer  time 
b  better.  When  the  weather  is  oppressive,  it  is  best  for  all  hands  to  take  a  nap 
at  noon.  It  is  refreshinff,  and  they  are  better  able  to  stand  pressing  the  balance 
of  the  day.  Hands  by  beinff  kept  out  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  of  the  day, 
have  better  health,  and  can  do  more  work  through  the  season  than  those  who 
fnke  what  they  call  a  ^ood  steady  fait,  and  work  regularly  from  morning  till 
night.    They  will  certamly  last  much  longer. 

If  the  com  for  feeding  is  in  the  shuck,  the  husking  should  be  done  at  noon ; 
and  all  com  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  be  shelled  at  noon,  that  as  the 
nights  are  short,  the  l^ds  may  be  ready  for  bed  at  an  early  hour. 

If  water  be  not  convenient  in  the  field  where  the  hands  are  at  work,  instead 
of  haviuff  it  brought  from  a  distance  in  buckets,  it  will  be  found  more  conve- 
nient to  have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried  full  of  water  to  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  let  a  small  boy  or  girl  with  a  bucket  supply  the  hands  from  the 
barrel.  Some  persons  make  each  negro  carry  a  jug  or  large  gourd  full  of  water 
to  the  field  every  morning,  and  this  S&b  to  serve  for  the  day. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  hands  may  be  made  to  pack  at  night  what  cotton 
has  been  ^nned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  be  required  to  spin  what  little 
losing  will  be  necessary  for  plough  lines,  and  to  make  some  heavy  bed- 
cuilts  for  themselves.  Besides  this,  there  is  very  little  that  can  properly  be 
•une  of  nights. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on  a  farm  is  to  see  that  the  hands  get 
plenty  of  sleep.  They  are  thoughtless,  and  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  sit  up  late 
of  nights.  Some  of  them  will  be  up  at  all  hours  ;  and  others,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  will  sit  on  a  stool  or  chair  and  nod  or  sleep  till  morning.  By  half-past  9  or 
10  o'clock,  all  hands  should  be  in  bed  ;  and  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  where 
a  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child,  if  any  one  is  caught  out  of  bed  after  that 
hour,  they  should  be  punished. 
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VATUBS  AVD  ]»0TI|nr  OF  CTB  Kseso.  8M 

t.— NATUAB  AND  BBSTINT  OF  THB  NBGBO. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  for  a  copy  of  hU 
moat  interesting  and  instructive  Address,  delivered  before  the  Southern  Rights 
Association  of  that  city,  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Man  in  Connection  with 
Negro  Slavery.**  We  extract  several  pages  from  this  Address,  but  before  doing 
so,  will  express  our  concurrence  in  the  answer  which  Dr.  Nott  makes  to  thoM 
who  are  ever  crying  "peace,"  "peace,'*  and  "compromise  for  peace.*' — ^The 
Constitution  itself,  the  Missouri  line,  etc.  etc.,  were  all  compromises  betweea 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  how  have  their  compromises  been  respected  1 

Here  we  are  in  the  year  1850,  the  owners  of  three  millions  of  Negro  Slaves, 
9Xkd  withoiU  any  agency  of  ours ;  the  mother  country  and  the  original  colonies 
bequeathed  them  to  us.  When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  this  institution  vnm 
recognized,  and  Slave  States  entered  the  Confederacy  as  equals,  with  Constitii^ 
tional  guarantees  for  their  property,  and  would  have  formed  the  copartnership 
on  no  other  terms.  All  experience  proves  that  the  Negroes  cannot  be  emanci- 
pated without  bringing  want,  misery  and  barbarism  upon  them.  It  is  clear,  to^ 
that  these  .Negroes  cannot  be  liberated  without  destroying  the  prosperity,  hap* 
piness  and  political  power  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  yet  we  are  scoffed  d 
and  insulted,  as  outside  barbarians,  for  perpetuating  this  institution,  though  no 
one  has  ever  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  these  slaves  can  be  emancipated,  with 
safety  to  the  whites,  and  with  benefit  to  them.  Such  conduct  is  unjust — ^is  ii^ 
suiting,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  by  men  worthy  of  liberty. 

Few  persons  realize  the  fact  taught  by  history,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difi^ 
cult  to  destroy t  or  alter,  great  political  or  social  institutions,  than  to  ctmU  them. 

The  time  of  deliverance  for  the  negro  slaves,  if  a  better  destiny  awaits  them» 
has  not  yet  come ;  nor  will  the  Lord  call  forth  a  Moses  from  the ,  ranks  of  the 
Se wards  and  George  Thompsons.  His  chosen  people  w^ro  afflicted  with  muoh 
longer  and  more  cruel  bondage  than  have  been  our  blacks,  and  had  to  abide  the 
fullness  of  time. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  African  Races.  The 
population  of  that  continent  is  estimated  at  a  little  short  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, of  which,  fifty-five  millions  are  negro  races ;  and  yet,  except  in  Uie 
Barbary  States,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  etc.,  which  are  populated  by  other 
races,  not  a  monument,  nor  record,  nor  even  a  tradition  exists,  to  mark  the  birth 
or  death  of  civilization.  This  whole  continent,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of 
Sahara,  is  a  perfect  blank  in  the  world's  history.  The  negro  race  were  in  cloee 
commercial  intimacy  with  ancient  Egypt  and  Carthage,  in  their  palmiest  days ; 
they  have  continued  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States,  down 
to  the  present  day  ;  they  have  had  missionaries  sent  to  them  for  centuries,  and 
colonies  established  among  them  :  in  short,  they  have  had  every  facility  and 
every  temptation  held  out  which  a  people  could  ask,  and  still  the  first  step  to- 
wards civilization  is  not  made.  No  negro  race  has  ever  yet  invented  an  alpha- 
bet, however  rude,  or  possessed  the  semblance  of  literature.  What  does  all  th|e 
mean  1     Can  any  rational  being  believe  that  any  time  or  efforts  can  civilise  a 

J»eople  embracing  so  many  millions,  and  who  have  resisted  all  external  impuleee 
or  more  than  two  thousand  years  1 

A  capital  error — which  has  been  received  without  reflectien,  or  investigatioa* 
and  which  has  misled  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  zealous  philanthropists 
of  the  past  and  present — is  the  idea  that  cultivation,  through  a  series  of  genersp 
tions,  can  expand  the  defective  brains,  develop  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
negro  races,  and  thus  raise  them  by  degrees  to  the  full  standard  of  excellence 
which  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  races :  that  they  can,  in  a  word,  be  fiillj 
civilized,  and  fitted  for  self-government,  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
forms  ; — that  a  black  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  could  wield  the  mighty 
machinery  of  the  British  Empire  !  A  greater  delusion  never  entered  the  mind 
of  a  sane  man ;  and  how  it  ever  got  into  vogue,  with  all  history,  all  science,  and 
all  common  sense  against  it,  would  be  dimcult  to  divine.  Absurd  rdigtoae 
opinions  alone  can  explain. 
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SonM  of  the  abofigioal  tnhm  of  Amoiioa,  ai  tfao  Trtteeaos,  while  isolatad 
from  all  external  aids,  have  achieved  a  semi-civilization.  The  Mongols,  Hin- 
doos, AM.t  under  similar  circumstances,  have  gone  a  step  farther ;  but  the 
■ogfoee,  when  left  to  themselves,  have  risen  but  little  above  the  beasts  of  the 
QcjEt  lio  DQxe-blooded  nesro  has  ever  risen  above  the  grade  of  mediocrity  in  the 
whites.  The  notorious  Toussaint  Louverture,  of  Hayti,  is  the  most  remark- 
able negro  in  history ;  and  though  showing  extraordinary  powers,  for  a  negro, 
would  have  left  no  name  as  a  white  man,  and  was  a  brute  in  morals.  He  was 
onqiiestidaBbly  dark,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  accurate  infbmation 
atm4  bit  pedigree  and  precise  race. 

If,  then,  the  negro  races  stand  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings,  and  we  know  of  no  moral  or  physical  agencies  which  can  redeem  them 
firwi  their  degradation,  it  is  clear  that  the^  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
and  thai  any  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  is  warring  against  an  immutable 
law  of  nainn. 

Thia  brings  ns  to  the  great  practical  questions,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
tline  milUona  of  negro  shves  now  in  our  Southern  States  1  And  what  is  to  be 
emr  dsatiny,  which  is  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs  1  Here  we  have  stood  with 
our  arma  folded  year  after  year,  suffering  aggression  after  affgression  from  the 
North,  till  the  cordon  is  now  draw^  around  us  :  and  looking  calmly  at  the 
gaawth  of  evils  which  ere  long  must  inevitably  end  in  bloodshed.  There  are 
appalling  issues  before  us  which  must  be  met,  and  the  results  of  which  no 
hnman  wiadom  can  foretell.  The  slaves  double  by  natural  increase  every  thirty 
years,  and  this  ratio  would  give  us  fifty  millions,  in  little  more  than  a  century ; 
— a  rapidity  of  increase  wluch  no  scheme  of  philanthropy  ever  yet  proposed 
by  amaaeipationists  could  keep  pace  with.  The  Northern  Abolitionists 
ara  acting  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  fimaticism,  and  there  may, 
tbarelbre,  be  some  palliation  for  their  offences  ;  but  for  us  at  the  South,  who  are 
ihrniHar  with  the  black  races,  and  know  how  impracticable  all  proposed  schemea 
of  eraaneipation  are,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  supineness.  We  could  not 
adocata  the  millions  of  slaves  amongst  us,  for  they  would  be  unfit  for  slavery, 
and  dangerous  to  us,  while  they  would  still  be  unfit  for  liberty :  and  admitting 
that  cultivation  could  improve  their  intelligence,  a  centuiy  would  be  but  a  begin- 
ning in  the  work  of  regeneration.  Many  centuries  would  elapse,  admitting  its 
paasibility,  before  the  work  could  be  completed ;  and  it  is  expecting  too  much 
of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  one  race  will  sacrifice  itself  during  so  many 
^anerations,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  another. 

Well,  suppose  the  slaves  to  be  educated  as  far  as  practicable,  and  prepared 
Ira  emancipation,  what  then  could  be  done  with  them  ?  The  free  states  are 
paaaing  laws  everywhere  to  protect  themselves  against  the  influx  of  free 
■egroes,  and  very  soon  the  bamer  around  us  will  be  complete.  It  is  clear,  that 
the  three  millions  of  slaves  now  at  the  South,  could  not  be  turned  loose  upqnuj. 
Would  a  nn^ le  man  in  Alabama  vote  to  turn  loose  the  three  hundred  thousand 
BOffroes  within  ker  borders,  upon  any  terms  which  could  be  proposed  1 

fi  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  negroes  in  the  Slave  States  are  permitted  to 
axial  at  all  on  this  continent,  it  can  be  no  where  but  in  Slave  States,  and  no 
where  but  in  tlavery,  with  all  their  fearful  increase.  Can  any  one  deny  this 
aaaertion  t  The  number  which  would  escape  to  free  states,  would  be  too  small 
to  affect  materially  the  result,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all  free 
atatea  will  pass  prohibitory  laws  against  this  population  ;  for  they  know,  as 
wall  as  wa  do,  that  a  large  free  negro  population — which  is  an  indolent,  im- 

Eovident,  vicious,  non-producing  class — could  not  be  tolerated.     It  is,  there- 
re,  evident,  that  we  should  have  to  provide  for  the  evil  at  home,  however  in- 
anrable,  or  look  to  Liberia  as  a  safety-valve. 

It  has  been  seriously  suggested  by  dome,  and  by  Sir  Charies  Lyell,  amongst 
oihers,  that  the  negroes  should  be  gradually  educated  and  emancipated  at  home, 
and  allowed  to  amalgamate  with  the  whites ;  and  thus  bo  absorbed  and  become 
a  part  of  our  flesh  and  bone,  and  a  part  of  our  civilization.  This  proposition  is  not 
•nly  insulting  and  revolting  to  us,  but  is  overruled  by  other  objections.  There 
ia  BO  doubt  that  the  intellectual  grade  of  the  negro  races  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  crossing  them  with  the  whites  ;  but  it  moat  not  be  U>rgotlem  on  tha 
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«lfaer  hand,  that  the  white  noes  would  be  drmrg$d  down  hj  the  advltenctien, 
and  their  einliiation  destroyed.  We  see  now  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  purest 
BKes  of  the  earth  to  maintain  anything  like  rational  goYomments ;  and  what 
would  become  of  our  institutions,  in  the  hands  of  mulattoes  1  A  great  aim  of 
philanthropy  shoald  be,  to  keep  the  ruling  races  of  the  world  as  pure  and  as 
wise  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  others  can  be  made  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Look  at  Hayti,  where  the  mulatto  caste  goremed  feebly  for 
a  time :  their  raoYoment  was  constantly  retrograde,  until  finely,  dragged  down 
by  the  pure  blacks,  thc^  were  exterminated,  or  driven  away.  That  beautiful^ 
island  is  now  plunged  into  a  perfectly  savage  state,  and  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  he,  on  two  occasions,  saw  the  negroes  roasting  and  eat- 
inc  Dominican  prisoners  on  the  road  side  ! 

It  being  certam,  then,  (accumulating  with  the  rapidity  we  have  stated)  thai 
the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  mu$t  have  an  outlet  at  no  very  distant  day,  ia 
some  direction— let  us  revert  to  the  proposed  colonization  in  Africa.  This  is  a 
scheme  which  has  occupied  the  serious  attention,  and  met  with  the  foil  appro- 
val, of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  North,  and  not  a  fow  of  those  at  the  South ; 
and  though  folly  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  ex- 
periment now  Slaking  with  the  free  negroes  fairly  carried  out,  as  I  am  convinced 
it  will  serve  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  I  have  advanced. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  how  so  many  men  of  intelligence  could 
be  led  to  favor  a  scheme  so  impracticable,  with  the  history  of  the  two  races  open 
before  them.  There  Africa  st&nds  with  her  fifty  millions  of  blacks,  and  there  she 
has  stood  for  the  last  five  thousand  years,  with  this  people  occupying  the  same 
countries,  without  one  step  towards  civilization ;  and  all  the  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  dtc.,  have  foiled.  The  boon  has  been  presented 
to  them  in  every  possible  shape,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  it.  Is 
■ot  the  delusion  the  more  extraordinary,  wheff  we  see  sensible  men  in  this 
oountry  and  Europe  fostering,  with  confident  hopes,  the  Republic  of  Liberia- 
while  they  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  French  nation,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lestual  in  the  worid,  in  attempting  to  maike  a  republican,  or  any  other  rational 
form  of  government ! 

It  is  far  from  my  feelings,  or  design,  to  misrepresent  the  foots  connected  with 
this  scheme  of  colonization,  for  it  has  been  approved  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  our  country  ;  but  still  I  fear  we  have  been  grossly  deceived,  not 
•nhr  by  bad,  but  by  well-meaning  men,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  Letters 
and  statements  are  published  from  Liberia  ;  speeches  are  made  before  the  Cole- 
nization  Society  in  Washington,  and  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 

Othe  most  poetic  accounts  of  the  intelligence,  morality  and  refinement  of 
ick  colonists,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization  in  Liberia.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements  are  utteriy  untrue,  and  a  moment's 
reflection  would  bring  any  thinking  man  to  the  same  conclusion.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  such  a  change  would  come  over  four  or  five  thousand  iffnorant, 
stupid,  and  for  the  most  part,  vicious  free  negroes,  in  a  few  years  1  **  The  first 
settlement  was  made  b^  free  negroes  from  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Colomzation  Society,  in  the  year  1820,"  and  this  class  there,  is 
the  same  as  we  see  it  around  us  her$^  every  day  ;  and  we  know  foil  well  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  these  mighty  changes  are  to  be  wrought.  Some 
of  them  have  made  their  way  back  to  the  Umted  States  in  dis^st,  and  contradict 
the  statements  given.  A  lamented  friend,  who  died  in  Mobile  a'  few  years  ago, 
(Dr.  Mechlin,)  and  who  lived  in  Liberia  five  years — a  part  of  which  time  he  was 
Governor  of  that  Oolony — told  me  that  he  regarded  the  experiment  as  a  failure, 
and  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  ever  rendering  the  negro  race  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  no  one  who  knew  this  gentleman  ever  doubted  his  honesty  or 
intelligence. 

The  Colony,  so  far,  has  only  been  held  together  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Colonisation  Society,  and  support  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  governed  too 
directly  by  the  white  agents  of  the  Society,and  by  the  whHe  blc^  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  mulatto  leaders  amongst  the  colonists.  President 
Roberts,  who  was  once  a  blacksmith  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  knew  him  well,  is  threa-fonrths  white  blood,  with  florid  eomplezioa. 
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red  hair,  and  diiaereeable  expression  of  countenance.  He  is  represented  «• 
'*  a  keen,  shrewd,  designing  fellow,  who  is  turning  matters  in  Liberia  to  his  own 
account. "  Most  of  the  other  leading  men  are  also  mulattoes.  The  colonists  hare 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  if  the  history  of  races  teaches  any- 
thing, the  delusion  will  probably  not  last  much  longer. 

Slavery  is  already  virtually  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  incessant  agitation  in  Congress,  and  the  growth  of  the  Abolition 
party,  this  species  of  property  has  become  insecure — and  the  slave-owners, 
from  prudential  motives,  have  been  ridding  themselves  of  their  slaves,  who  are 
now  reduced  to  but  a  handful.  Even  in  Baltimore,  by  the  census  of  1840,  out 
of  twenty  thousand  negroes,  there  were  but  three  thousand  slaves,  and  this 
drain  is  going  on  in  all  the  frontier  Slave  States,  while  the  slaves  are  emptied 
into  the  GulfStates.  Few  realize  the  rapidity  with  which  this  process  is  going 
on.  In  Alabama,  there  were  in  1820  but  forty-one  thousand  slaves ;  in  1880, 
they  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  ;  in  1840,  the  num- 
ber had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand !  and  it  remains  to  see 
what  the  census  of  1850  will  show.  How  long  will  it  be  before  Alabama  must 
pass  and  enforce  laws  against  the  farther  introduction  of  slaves  1  The  slaves 
double  in  thirty  years,  by  natural  increase,  and  with  the  immigration,  our  chil- 
dren will  see  around  them  in  this  short  period,  at  least  one  million.  All  the 
Cotton  and  Sugar  States  Will  be  in  the  same  crowded  condition,  and  each  will 
be  passing  laws  for  its  own  protection.  Kentucky  is  already  agitating  the 
question  of  Abolition  within  her  own  borders,  and  it  requires  no  prQphet's  eye 
to  see  that  emancipation  is  inevitable  in  all  the  farming  states,  where  white 
labor  can  be  advantageously  used. 

These  reflections  afford  ample  field  for  sober  consideration.  What  disposi- 
tion God,  in  his  providence,  will  eventually  make  of  these  blacks,  cannot  be 
foretold ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  our  own  happiness  and  theirs,  as 
long  as  we  can.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  will  not  do  to  be  guided  by 
abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  slavery.     We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the 

Sast ;  and  as  exjperience  proves  that  the  negro  is  better  ofi*  in  slavery  at  the 
outh,  than  in  nreedom  elsewhere,  it  is  the  part  of  philanthropy  to  keep  him 
here,  as  we  keep  our  children 'in  subjection  for  their  own  good. 

3.— NEGRO  CIVILIZATION  IN  FREEDOM. 

General  Brisbane,  of  South  Carolina,  has  written  a  series  of  letters  to  Bishop 
Hughes,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  preached,  not  long  since,  a  sermon  in 
New- York  on  slavery.    We  have  only  space  for  one  of  these  letters. 
[fifth  letter.] 

Most  Reverend  Sir : — ^I  promised,  in  my  Jast  letter,  to  be  more  practical  on  the 
subject  of  religious  interference  with  the  question  of  African  slavery.  It  is 
within  my  immediate  knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  took  the 
subject  into  deep  consideration,  but  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  in 
which  I  now  submit  it.  Bishop  England,  of  the  Diocese  of  Charleston,  was 
intrusted  with  the  reclamation  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo — an  island  which 
had  once  been  thoroughly  enlightened  by  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  For  three 
succesfive  missions  md  he  exert  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  that  power,  no 
one  is  more  fully  advised  of  than  yourself,  and  what  was  the  result  1  He  re- 
tired from  the  contest,  hopeless  of  any  result,  and  left  the  field  open  to  any 
other  agent,  whom  his  Holiness  might  Cbtain  to  prosecute  the  object.  Bishop 
Rosati,  a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  supposed  better  fitted  to  the  task,  was  next 
sent ;  and  you  are  equally  advised  of  the  cause  of  his  failure ;  the  Hamite, 
unless  under  servitude  to  the  Japhetian,  would  not  listen  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  supernatural  providence  of  God  to  the  human  family.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  distinguished  French  Bishop  died  of  exhaustion  occasioned 
by  his  mission.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  made  no 
further  attempts  to  impress  upon  the  Hamite  of  St.  Domingo,  a  belief  in  his 
Noatic  fraternity  with  Shem  and  Japhet,  but  has  actually  left  him  alone  in  his 
nakedness.  The  same  inability  will  soon  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
.islands,  and  it  will  be  through  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  States  of  th« 
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American  Confederacy,  which  will  alone  sustain  the  Japhetism  in  the  serritade 
of  the  Hamite,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  preserration  of  the  Christian  reliffioti 
among  the  vast  tribe  of  Africans  who  are  now  engaged  npon  its  soil.  Unless 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  shall  take  the  view  that  we  do  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  what  shall  prevent  an  intestine  commotion  in  Spain,  like  that  re- 
cently experienced  in  France,  from  liberating  the  Hamite  from  servitude  on  that 
noble  island,  thereby  destroying  his  hope  of  Christian  enlightenment,  throuffh 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Noatic  brothers.  The  same  state  of  things  exist  on  the 
fthii  of  the  Church,  with  the  entire  country  of  Africa.  Should  the  recent  disco- 
veries on  that  continent  prove  true,  and  the  soil  bp  opened  to  Japhetic  cultiva- 
tion, then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Hamite  have  his  civilization  secured  to  him ; 
for  then  will  he  be  made  subject  to  his  brother,  and  bis  brother's  employment  of 
him,  enlighten  him.  How  idle,  on  this  subject,  have  proved  the  efforts  of 
those,  who  have  endeavored  by  African  recolonization  to  civilize  Africa.  Far 
short  of  the  truth  has  been  their  reading  of  a  prophecy  which,  as  long 
ai  the  rainbow  shall  span  the  heavens,  will  be  indicative  of  the  triune 
nature  of  the  human  fiunily.  When  African  discoveries  shall  prove,  that 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon  are  found  to  qualify  the  climate 
of  the  torrid  'zone  in  which  they  lie — to  qualify  it  so  as  to  admit  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Japhetian  race,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  rational — ^be 
rehffious  to  plant  African  colonies  upon  the  African  coast  with  a  view  tp  its 
civUization.  In  other  words,  when  the  Japhetian  can  carry  his  African  slave 
there  to  labor  on  its  soil,  may  the  church  hope  to  christianize  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  have  another  point  to  settle.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  mission 
of  the  Hamite  of  this  confederacy  even,  is  to  pass  away  to  the  torrid  zone  of 
South  America — to  follow  the  bent  of  his  pecuHar  nature,  as  he  did  on  the  old 
continent,  immediately  after  the  dispersion  of  the  race — occupying  that  zone  in 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  even  to  its  limits  by  the  Pacilic  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  But  how  idle  this  supposition.  Even  were  our  christian  interest  in 
Ham  to  allow  us  to  permit  him  to  fall  away  from  God,  by  falling  away  from 
Japhetian  servitude,  what  hope  could  we  entertain  of  his  prospects  on  that  por- 
tion of  South  America.  Already  does  the  Japhetian  occupy  the  soil — already 
does  he  import  into  that  country  from  Africa  eighty  thousand  Hamites  annual- 
ly to  work  his  Brazilian  mines  for  him — already  has  the  church  dispensed  its 
blessings,  through  the  servitude  of  the  Canaanite,  to  the  children  of  Ham  with- 
in the  torid  zone  of  South  America.  I  ask  you.  Most  Reverend  Sir,  would  the 
church,  if  it  could,  relinquish  the  hold  it  now  has  upon  the  African  of  South 
America,  to  take  that,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  on  the  African  of  St.  Domingo 
or  the  African  of  Africa  itself  1  The  memory  of  the  great  England,  at  least, 
cries  out,  no  ! — no  ! — we  must  not  allow  the  Hamite  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
vile  nature  ;  his  servitude  is  the  means  established  by  Almighty  God  to  prevent 
him  ;  and  it  is  the  christian  duty  of  his  brothers  to  impose  it. 

Yours,  faithfully  in  Christ,  A.  H.  Brisbani. 

4,-NEGEO  SLAVBEY. 

Mr.  Stimson,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New- York  Day  Book,  who  is  now 
travelling  through  the  Southern  States  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
true  character  of  black  slavery,  writes  home  the  following  very  sensible  view  of 
the  operation  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  common  sense  view,  taken  by  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  is  well  worth  reading : 

**  I  have  learned  one  fact,  which  I  have  never  seen  stated,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  slaves.    Most  of  the  people  who  loork  the  slaves,  hire  them  of 
their  masters,  and  pay  him  their  wages,  which  averages,  in  this  State,  for  men, 
about  $100  a  year,  and  for  women,  about  $60.    The  practical  operation  of  this, 
you  will  see,  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Greeley's  Fourierism^  only  that  it  is  a  great  | 
deal  better.    A  farm  is  a  phalanx  on  which,  or  in  which,  all  the  labor  is  out,  or  f 
if  not  large  to  put  it  profitably,  the  robust  and  hardy,  the  youngest  and  strongest,  | 
are  sent  out  to  find  labor  elsewhere.     The  product  of  this  labor  is  all  brought  x 
home  to  our  gamer,  and  the  white  man  or  master  is  only  secretary  or  guard  to 
watch  over  ajid  protect  the  property,  and  deal  it  out  to  the  different  memben 
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•f  the  society  or  ffriea,  as  their  eiieumstaneee  require.    Tlie  members  of  tiisii 
/  '^  Roman'*  hare  made  a  contract  with  the  secretaiy,  and  have  agreed  to  gim 
I  him  all  the  surplus  of  each  year's  products,  on  condition  that  he  shall  make 
I  up  the  deficiencies  in  years  of  sickness  and  femine.    In  this  section,  he  has  the 
i  worst  end  of  the  bargain,  but  in  other  places,  the  members  bring  in  enourii 
)  every  year  to  support  the  whole  "  society."    It  is  not  a  bad  siffht  to  see  Um 
:  Toung  and  hardy  men  and  women  go  out  and  labor  cheeiiiiUy  all  day,  and  eome 
home  at  night  and  put  their  wages  into  the  hands  of  one  fUdgei  to  take  oare 
I  of  their  ageid  parents  and  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  oase  of 
i  sickness  and  misfortune,  themselyes.    I  doubt  much  if  there  is  an  Abolitionist 
in  the  land  who  would  pledge  himself  and  his  property  to  take  care  of  any  la- 
borer's family,  through  all  Uke  Tarious  changes  of  life,  for  the  wages  he  gets. 
If  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-YonL  would  take  the  earnings  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  poorest  of  its  population,  and  provide  for  them  comfortable 
houses  and  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  food,  would  it  not  be  doing  them  a 
charity  1    Would  tax-payers  consent  to  such  arrangement  1    I  think  not.    Thea 
let  them  not  complain  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  Southern  eities  and 
Southern  society." 

5,— HANDLING  OJF  COTTON. 

Mr.  EditoTy — I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Eagle  a  short  time  since,  on  the  handling 
and  general  management  of  cotton,  in  its  preparation  for  market ;  and  as  this  whole 
subject  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment  than  most  planters  seem  to  be  aware 
of,  judging  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  not  unfVequently  sent  forward 
to  market,  I  desire  to  correct  what  I  considers  very  srrecU  error  in  the  management 
recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to.  His  recommendation  is,  not  to 
sun  cotton  after  it  is  gathered,  but  house  it,  with  moisture  enough,  if  possible, 
to  produce  fermentation  or  heat,  in  order  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  seed,  which 
the  writer  supposes  will  be  absorbed  by  the  st^le,  rendering  it  at  once  most 
beautiful  in  color  and  desirable  in  quality.  From  the  well-known  chemical 
agency  of  heat,  we  deem  the  caution  of  the  writer  most  pertinent,  "  do  not  let 
this  heating  process  go  too  far — ^stop  at  the  ri^ht  point  and  cool," — why  t  be- 
cause the  staple  will  oe  endangered.  **  The  right  Doint,"  1  presume,  is  some- 
where short  of  the  destruction  of  the  staple,  but  precisely  where,  I  do  not  divine 
from  the  article.  Now  I  object  to  this  whole  process,  because  it  is  most  hazard- 
ous, and  fails  of  its  object  in  every  particular  but  one  :  it  gives  color,  it  is  true, 
hut  that  even  in  excess.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed,  but  from  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  our  writer,  owing  to  its  volatile  nature,  it  has  escaped  from  the  staple 
also,  leaving  it  harsh  and  wiry,  and  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  value.  The 
germinating  principle  in  the  seed  has  likewise  been  destroyed,  and  they  are 
useless  except  for  manure ;  and  what  planter,  I  would  inquire,  can  afford  to 
sustain  such  a  loss,  especially  in  the  best  portions  of  his  seed  1  In  my  small 
experience  in  the  management  of  cotton,  I  have  found  the  following  to  succeed 
best,  which  I  will  describe  in  a  fsw  words  :  Gather  with  much  care  from  the 
field ;  sun,  or  dry  in  the  shade,  until  all  moisture,  whether  from  dew  or  rain, 
shall  be  entirely  evaporated  ;  then  house,  tightly  packed  in  bulk,  for  two  or 
three  months,  (longer,  if  convenient)  before  passing  it  throu]^h  the  gin.  The 
result  will  be  a  soft,  silky,  elastic  sti^ile,  with  a  color  as  beautiful  and  delicate 
as  the  most  fastidious  Frenchman  could  desire,  and  all  accomplished  in  a  veiy 
quiet  way,  without  any  **  heating"  or  "  cooling"  process.  This  delay  in  its 
preparation  might  not  suit  so  welfthe  convenience  of  some  planters,  who  seem 
to  be  running  a  sort  of  John  Gilpin  race  to  see  who  shall  get  their  cotton  to 
market  first.  I  never  have  been  able  to  discover  the  good  sense  of  forcing  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  States  on  the  market,  to  be  sold  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months ;  a  practice  most  prejudicial  to  the'  interest  of  the  planter,  who 
alone  is  able  to  hold  it  till  the  spinner  needs  it,  when  he  might  fix  his  own  price 
upon  it ;  but  as  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to  take  just  what  anybody  may  please  to 

Kve  him,  and  he  hawks  it  ahout  the  streets  just  as  the  boys  do  the  light,  trashy 
erature  of  the  day,  begging  for  a  purchaser.    This  is  most  humiliating,  whea 
we  consider  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  great  staj^le — so  great  and  im^ 
portent,  indeed,  that  the  very  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  nations 
^  of  the  known  world,  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  manu£ieture  of  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A  Plamtsi. 
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A  DOWoottoD  gin  has  been  put  in  Bticcenfal  operation  on  one  of  the  iHantation* 
of  o«r  informant.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  named  Parkburet.  Instead 
of  saws,  cards  are  nsed  for  removiog  the  lint  from  the  seed ;  it  is  then  blown 
■tronglj  against  a  elose  wire  cylinder,  which  revolves,  and  from  which  the  lint  is 
taken  by  vibrating  or  revolving  rods,  coming  off  in  a  solid  and  most  perfect  roll  of 
batting  ready  for  Uie  spinning-machine  or  press.  Every  particle  of  dust  and  trash 
passes  thraogh  the  wire  cylimler.  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  woriiing  of 
the  machine. 

This  will  be  aoo^er  gnsat  advantage  possessed  by  the  South  over  every  other 
ooonlTT,  in  manofactaring  cotton :  the  lint  may  be  carried  at  once  from  the  seed  to 
tiie  spmiuDg-machine,  nninjnred  by  damp  or  wet,  much  machinery  and  roanipn- 
Jations  dispensed  with,  in  bringing  the  saw-^nned  cotton,  taken  from  the  bale  to 
tbe  point  at  which  it  woald  leave  the  card-gm. 

In  this  eonnectkMn  we  are  reminded  of  another  admirable  improvement  now 
making  its  way  n^idly  in  Mississippi,  Mr.  McCcmb's  labor-saving  press.  We 
have  examiaea  closely  into  the  prmciples  of  oonstmclion  and  working  of  this 
machine^  and  think  it  likely  to  supersede  the  great  msjority  of  those  now  in  use. 
It  is  cheap,  durable  and  efficient,  and  of  vast  power.  One  horse  easily  brings  a 
450  pound  bale  down  to  shipping  size  in  eight  revolutions  of  the  windlass — a  vast 
saving  of  travel  to  the  horse,  and  withont  any  extra  expenditure  of  exertion.  The 
presses  are  made  in  Memphis. 

The  same  machinist  has  introduced  what  be  calls  a  non-elastic  tie  for  the  balea 
when  brought  down  to  shipping  size,  by  which  they  are  kept  at  that  si/.e-*-a  result 
qnattainable  with  the  hemp  rope.  These  ties  consist  of  oak,  hickory,  or  other 
hoops,  held  together  in  the  simplest  manner  posnble.  A  notch  is  cut,  or  better 
bound  with  an  iron  made  for  the  purpose,  on  the  upper  side  of  one  end,  and  on  tho 
lower  side  of  the  other  end  of  the  hoop ;  when  the  hoop  is  passed  around  the  bale 
in  the  press  an  iron  link,  similar  to  the  links  of  a  common  trace-chain,  is  slipped  on 
the  hoop,  catching  in  both  notches ;  when  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  bale 
the  link  holds  the  ends  of  the  hoop  without  a  possibility  of  slipping  or  giving  in  any 
way.  The  hoops  and  iron  links,  already  for  a  bale,  are  supplied  at  thirty  cents  per 
bale.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  any  planter  should  not  make  his  own  hoopt— 
another  step  towards  independence. 

'  7.— FENCING.— WIEBS  vs.  CEMENT, 

An  article  extracted  from  De  Bow's  Review,  on  the  subject  of  wire  fences,  i» 
^ing  the  rounds  of  the  press  at'  the  South.  A  comparison  is  therein  instituted, 
m  respect  to  cheapness  and  durability,  between  the  ordinary  plank  fence  and 
the  wire  fence  of  a  Mr.*  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpoea 
to  give  the  details  : — the  results  arrived  at  by  the  writer,  are,  that  a  well-made 
plank  fence,  of  best  materials,  4  feet  six  inches  in  height,  which  costs  $1  50  per 
panel  of  same  len^h,  will  cost  only  60  cents.  The  w<HKlen  fence  it  is  estimated, 
with  much  care  will  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — the  wire,  with  very  little  carey 
(keeping  it  edited  with  white  lead,)  will  be  good  for  fifty  or  sixty. 

Now,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  man^  farmers  in  Alabama  will  be  anxious  to 
give  the  wire  fence  a  trial.  It  is  certainly  more  lasting,  cheaper,  and  infinitely 
more  sightly  than  the  plank  fence.  And  then,  it  is  a  St.  Louis  invention — it 
comes  from  a  distance ;  "and  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  We 
ask  their  leave,  however,  to  make  a  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  home  production, 
which  is  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  in  every  respect  superior,  to  board  fences, 
brick  fences,  or  wire  fences.  Its  only  objectionable  features  are  that  the  patentee 
lives  in  their  midst,  and  that  the  fence  may  be  made  by  every  man  from  the  dirt 
at  his  own  door ! 

The  cement  invented  and  patented  by  John  R.  Remington,  of  Montgomery,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  far  more  useful  invention  than  even  his  JErial  Bridge.  It  nutkes 
the  best  roofing  in  the  world,  and  applied  as  a  paint  to  fences  and  timber  buried 
in  the  ground,  protects  forever.  But  its  chief  use  will  be  for  making  solid 
fences,  rivalling  granite  in  strength  and  durability,  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  post-and-rail.  So  simple,  t<)0,  is  Uie  process  of  manufacturing, 
that  any  plantation  hand  in  a  few  hours,  can  be  taught  to  make  the  cement  for 
fences  as  well  as  the  inventor.    The  most  expensive  ingredient  being  sand,  the 
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chief  cost  is  the  labor  of  preparing  it ;  and  this  our  readers  are,  most  of  them» 
more  competent  to  judge  concerning,  than  we.  When  it  is  recollected  how 
much  time  is  lost  on  every  plantation  by  the  hands,  during  **  rainy  spells,"  it 
will  be  evident  to  all  that  if  the  fence  be  as  represented,  and  it  can  be  manufro» 
tared  by  plantation  hands,  it  must  be  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Remington*s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  cement  fence  to  the  planter,  is 
ten  cents  per  panel  of  ten  feet  by  five — ^four  inches  thick.  But  suppose  that  it 
is  twenty  cents,  or  forty  cents,  or  even  doable  that — ^it  would  still  be  under  the 
cost  of  the  wire  fence. 

But  the  wire  fence  requires  a  machine  to  put  it  up— the  cement  panels  are 
conveyed,  like  rails,  to  the  spot,  and  the  two  le^s  of  each  let  into  the  ground  like 
ordinary  posts.  The  panel  is  up  in  ten  mmutes  ;  and  every  day  adds  to  its 
strength.  If  a  heavy  tree  should  fall  across  and  crush  one  of  these  panels,  a 
few  hours  would  suffice  to  make  the  cement  and  replace  it ;  but  of  course,  the 
farmer  who  adopted  this  mode  would  keep  on  hand  a  few  surplus  panels  for 
such  contingencies. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  shall  receive  from  Mr.  Remington,  to  exhibit 
to  our  friends,  a  specimen  panel  of  the  cement  fence,  and  also  a  specimen  of 
the  cement  which  is  applied  as  paint  to  fences.  The  right  to  use  the  invention 
in  all  its  forms,  may  be  purchased  by  individuals  at  from  $36  to  $100.-^ 
IMlmne. 

8.— TEXAS  GRAPES. 

Mons.  Matrat,  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  reared  in  one  of  the  most  exten* 
sive  wine  districts  of  France,  has  collected  a  large  number  of  the  best  native 
grapes  of  Texas,  and  intends  to  cultivate  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
vineyards  of  the  best  varieties.  Mons.  Matrat  is  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  he 
says  Texas  is  a  far  better  wine  country  than  any  portion  of  hi  s  native  land.  He 
discovered,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Spanish  towns  on  the  Little  River  and 
Brushy,  several  very  remarkable  varieties,  which  seem  to  combine  the  advanta^ 
ges  of  the  foreign  and  native  grapes.  They  have  all  the  Sweetness  and  flavor 
of  the  European  sweet  grapes,  while  the  vines  are  as  hardy  as  the  hardiest 
native  grapes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  varieties  were  planted 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  seeds  having  been  scattered  about,  they  have  become 
gradually  acclimated,  like  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  which  are  regarded  by  hor- 
ticulturists as  only  acclimated  foreign  grapes.  Some  of  them,  he  says,  resemble 
the  grapes  now  cultivated  at  Parras  and  El  Paso,  in  Mexico.  They  differ  as 
widely  from  the  native  Fox  grapes,  as  the  Scuppemong  or  Isabella.  Several  of 
these  varieties,  we  are  informed,  have  been  cultivate  in  the  vicinity  of  La- 
grange, and  are  considered  far  superior  to  the  best  impofted  grapes. 

9.— CULTURE  OF  ARROW-ROOT  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Augustine  Ancient  City,  speaking  of  this  plant, 
says  that  he  who  knows  how  to  make  a  crop  of  com  cannot  fail  in  an  efiort  to 
make  a  crop  of  arrow-root. 

The  planting  may  be  begun  at  any  time  after  the  preceding  crop  has  been 
gathered,  the  sooner  the  better.  The  eyes  of  the  root  (and  if  economy  in  seeds 
be  an  object,  but  one  eye  used  be  left  on  a  cutting,)  should  be  deposited  in  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  mteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart 
'  in  the  row,  and  covered  with  the  plow  or  hoe  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  The  after  culture,  as  regards  mode  and  manner,  is  identical  with  that 
of  com.  Poor  land  will  yield  an  average  product  through  a  term  of  years,  of  no 
less  than  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  the  good  hammock  lands  of  the  inte- 
rior, or  lands  fertilized  by  the  application  of  appropriate  manures,  will  yield,  (I 
think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying)  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
bushels,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  acre.  A  bushel  of  roots  with  defective 
machinery,  will  yield  six  pounds  of  fecula,  whilst  from  some,  more  than  nine 
pounds  have  been  extracted  by  careful  manipulation.  With  such  improve- 
ments of  machineiy  as  the  importance  of  this  crop  will  speedily  secure,  I  think 
an  average  yield  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fecula  may  be  safely  anticipated. 
Bermuda  arrow-root,  now  worth  at  wholesale  from  20  to  26  cents  a  pound,  is  not 
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better  in  appearance  than  the  Florida  article,  and  for  cnUnaiy  purposes  is  great- 
\j  inferior,  as  ascertained  by  the  careful  experiments  of  a  lady  every  way 
qualified  to  test  practically  this  product  of  the  two  localities.  Other  advanta- 
ges connected  with  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  bear  up  against  drought  or  excess  of  rain,  its  exemption  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  toe  protracted  season  of  three  months  or  more,  during  which 
it  may  be  prepared  for  market,  and  finally  its  diminutive  bulk  as  compared  with 
its  value,  or  with  other  crops,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco. 

lO.—ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. — ^My  attention  was  recently  directed  to  an  article  in 
the  January  number  of  your  excellent  Review,  under  **  Article  No.  6,  of  Manu- 
&cture  of  Sugar,"  in  which  you  state  "  that  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  destroys 
the  beautiful  straw-colored  tinge  of  the  sugar,  and  imparts  a  disagreeable,  neutral 
tint  in  its  place."  This  remark,  doubtless  without  any  intention  on  your  part, 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  besides  conveying  a  false  im- 
pression, which  may  abridge  the  use  of  this  article.  Allow  me  in  a  few  words  ' 
to  set  you  right.  It  is  well  known  in  chemistry,  that  no  article  has  been  dis- 
covered which  has  a  greater  tendency  for  destroying  noxious  gasscs  than  char- 
coal. It  necessarily  follows  that  it  cannot  impart,  what  it  is  so  well  calculated 
to  destroy. 

That  an  unpleasant  odor  has  been  found  at  times  in  sugar  partly  refined,  and 
that  the  same  has  been  attributed  to  the  charcoal,  I  will  admit.  The  charge, 
however,  is  not  true  ;  and  the  cause  is  mainly  owing  to  the  improper  manage- 
ment of  the  charcoal  after  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  its  use. 

After  it  has  been  used  the  first  time,  until  it  has  become  saturated  with 
feculent  matter  from  the  cane-juice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  it.  If  this 
process  is  not  thoroughly  done,  first  by  washing  with  pure  water,  and  then 
rebuming  sufficiently  to  consume  all  the  impurities  contained  in  it,  we  shall 
never  ceise  to  hear  that  the  charcoal  imparts  an  unpleasant  odor.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing directions  be  faithfully  followed,  and  complaints  of  this  character  will 
cease.  When  the  coal  is  saturated  so  that  it  will  no  longer  de-color,  revivifica- 
tion becomes  necessary ;  while  the  coal  is  still  in  the  filters  it  should  be  flooded 
with  pure  water,  until  it  passes  off  as  clear  as  it  was  turned  on.  It  should  then 
be  suffered  to  drain  for  some  time,  then  put  into  retorts  previously  heated,  until 
it  becomes  a  cherry-red  color,  afler  which  it  must  be  drawn  into  an  iron  box, 
with  a  tight  cover  to  exclude  the  air,  when  the  retorts  may  be  again  filled,  and 
so  on  until  all  is  finished  for  an  entire  crop.  The  better  to  do  this,  the  con- 
sumer -should  have  a  sufficent  stock  on  hand  to  pass  his  entire  crop,  and  then 
he  may  revivify  more  at  leisure  for  the  following  season.  If  this  position  is 
true,  and  all  enlightened  experience  confirms  it,  it  follows  that  the  unpleasant 
odorcomplained  of,  arises  from  imperfect  revivification.  The  coal  af^er  being  first 
used  is  not  thoroughly  divested  of  impurities,  which  being  suffered  to  remain, 
in  a  measure  decay,  and  when  fresh  syrup  is  passed  upon  it.  it  imparts  the  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  sometimes  taste  complained  of.  I  would  here  caution  con- 
sumers against  employing  any  machinery  for  revivification,  other  than  retorts, 
such  as  are  used  in  gas-works  generally,  as  they  alone  have  been  found  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  animal  charcoal  eyer  since  its  de- 
coloring properties  were  discovered,  that  it  cannot  impart  any  color  whatever, 
as  its  property  is  to  discharge  color  by  absorption,  not  create  it.  The  only 
reason  why  at  times  the  syrup  doesnot  pass  through  the  filters  colorless,  is  that 
the  coal  has  been  previously  partly  charged  with  coloring  matter ;  and  that 
remaining  is  not  suinciently  porous  to  take  up  all  the  coloring  matter  contained 
in  the  new  charge. 

Jambs  J.  Botlbb. 
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I.— SHALL  LOUISVILLB  CONTINUE  A  TRIBUTARY  OFNBWORLBANSf 

To  J.  D.  B.  DsBow,  Esq. 
In  a  late  namber  of  the  MiMoari  Repablioan  is  published  a  statement  of  the 
disasters  that  have  occurred  on  Western  waters  during  1850.  From  this  state- 
ment it  appears  that  of  the  disasters  chargeable  to  the  whole  navigatien  between 
New-Orieans  and  Pittsburgh,  twerUy  have  been  caused  bj  impediments  to  naviga- 
tion—snags, shoals,  ioe,  or  the  like.  These  twenty  dinsters  are  distributed  as 
fi^ws: 

2  between  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville  (639  miles). 
16  between  Louisville  and  Memphis  (608  miles). 
2  between'  Memphis  and  New-Orleans  (787  miles). 

$250,000  have  on  this  showing  been  lost  by  navigation  between  Memphis  and 
Louisville ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  Louisville  may  be  charged  with  200,000 
tons  of  canal  tolls,  the  tax  on  her  present  communication  with  New-Orleans  mtf 
be  set  down  at  some  $350,000.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  shall  Louisville 
become  a  tributair  to  Cincinnati  and  New-York,  or  whether  she  shall  maintain  that 
connection  with  New-Orleans  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  given  her  abun- 
dant prosperity  7  One  or  other  of  these  most,  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  auui, 
be  considered  the  settled  destiny  of  Louisville ;  that  cit^  is  to  be  either  an  extre- 
mity from  which  the  blood  flows,  or  a  heart  t9  which  it  flows.  Her  oonnection 
with  New-Orleans,  burdened  with  such  disadvantages—  both  of  time  and  money 
—HMinnot  stand  the  competition  about  to, be  opened  un  her  by  New-York  ;-and  her 
connection  with  New-Orleaos  being  the  fact  on  which  she  has  grown  and  thriven, 
is  in  her  case  a  fact  whose  continuance  is  a  matter  of  liftf  and  death.  What 
created  Louisville  T  Her  relation  to  Western  rivers,  and  through  that  her  con- 
nection with  New-Orleans.  Her  position,  at  a  break  in  Western  navifatlon — ^in 
the  din^ction  of  Western  exchange — made  her  a  Western  storehouse ;  but  when 
exchange  shall  have  taken  an  opposite  direction,  her  position,  at  a  break- in 
Western  navigation,  will  reduce  her  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary — a  summit 
from  which  the  waters  flow  in  opposite  directions,  but  on  which  they  never  rest. 
A  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  will  lock  Louisville  into  the  system  of 
New- York  tributaries;  and  as  the  very  outpost  of  New-York  trade,  reduce  her  to 
a  mere  satellite  of  a  more  central  city — Cineinnati,  The  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  result  seems  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  relations  of  Lboisville  with 
New-Orleans.  At  present  she  can  meet  the  agencies  tending  to  draw  her  trade 
to  New-York,  by  only  an  agency  encumbered  with  a  jearly  tax  of  from  $300,000 
to  $  l,000,000,in  addition  to  its  utter  inefficiency  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  the  year 
Half  a  million  of  dollars  would  hardly  cover  the  loss  of  ten  weeks  interruptum 
to  navigation  to  the  city  of  Louisville  (as  tending  to  change  the  flow  of  trade), 
and,  coupling  this  fact  with  all  the  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  relations  of 
Louisville  with  New-Orleana-^the  very  life  and  soul  of  Louisville  prosperity — are 
about  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  relations  of  Cincinnati  with  New-York,  under  a 
burden  equivalent  to  some  million  of  dollars  a  ^ear. 

360  miles  of  road  will  connect  Louisville  with  Memphis  (the  practical  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi),  and  will  at  almost  all  times  compete  successfully 
with  a  navi^tion  of  610  miles  so  miserably  inferior  as  that  of  the  Ohio.  By  mak- 
ing Memphis  a  ruling  point  lor  the  freights  of  steamboats,  those  freights  {whiek 
are  now  Und  on  to  cover  the  ditadvantaget  and  dangers  of  all  the  upper  ripen 
will,  for  the  distance  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  fall  at  least  50  percent. 
If  a  boat  can  work  on  Lake  Erie  for  one-fifth  of  the  freights  charged  on  Westmn 
rivers— laid  on  so  as  to  cover  the  dangers  and  impediments  of  the  worst  actkina 
—a  boat  can  certainly  work  for  one-half  those  rates  between  Memphis  and  New- 
Orleans.    This  fact  will  have  the  effect  of  reducmg  navigation  between  LonisviUt 
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and  New-Orleans  tome  400  milefl;  and  the  road  snggested  will,  when  wovkai, 
in  oonjanctioa  with  the  saperior  class  of  boats  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  plao# 
Louisyille,  in  point  of  time,  within  aboat  three  days  of  New-Orleans.* 

M.  B.  H. 

S.— GEOEGIA  EAIL-EOAD  MOVEMENTS. 

Total  earnings  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Bankiog  Company,  Georgia,  prior 
and  since  1839,  $753,383  28;  total  expenditure,  $637,847  23.  Suiplus  added 
to  reserved  fund,  $115,536  05,  making  that  fund  now  $186,880  73.  Resources  and 

Sroperty  of  the  company,  $4,047,695  29  ;  liabilities,  $3,860,814  46.  Dividend 
nnng  fast  year  8  per  cent.,  with  prospect  of  increasing  business  from  the  Mil- 
ledgevilleand  Gordon,  and  Milledgeville  and  Eatonlon  roads,  the  South  Western, 
the  Muscogee,  and  Waynesboro*  road,  which  connect  with  it. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  of  the  various  branches  of  boil- 
ness  for  the  year  just  closed,  with  the  previous  one : 

1849.  1850. 

Up  freight,  through 167.721  49 204,947  89 

way 39,774  37 55,160  75 

Down  Fr't.  through 304,572  86 252.154  57 

"  way 66,003  32 70,577  95 

Up  pa»»ge,  through 22,345  66 28,936  44 

way 13,753  28 18,131  89 

Down  pas.  through 21,611  U^ 22,225  34 

"  way 12.85175 16,911  18 

U.S.  Mail '. 19,750  00 19  200  00 

Total  earnings $668,383  91 $688,245  41 

Bales  cotton,  through 164,334 136,050  1 

way 39,391 39,981 

Total  bales  cotton 203,725 176,031 

Whole  number  of  passengers  transported  over  the  road  the  past  year  la 
22,216. 

The  ciurent  expenses  of  the  road  during  the  year,  are  exhibited  under  their 
appropriate  heads,  as  follows  : 

Maintenance  of  way $121^246  54 

*'  machinery  and  motive  power 115,72172 

"  cars 29,583  12 

Transportation  expenses 92,909  17 

Incidental  expenses 3,429  14 

Total $362,889  69 

South  Western  Rail-road. — The  people  in  the  Southwest  will  doubtless  be  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  the  work  on  the  above  road  is  rapidlv  progressing  to  comple- 
tion. The  grading  is  nearly  finished — about  two-thirds  of  the  superstructure 
has  been  i>laced  upon  the  track,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  iron  is  now  being 
pressed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  iron  for  the  entire  road  to  Oglethorpe  is 
at  the  depot  in  this  city.    Several  miles  of  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  track,  and 

*  We  learn,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  between  30  and  40,000  bale*  of  cotton  raised  ia 
the  "  Tennessee  Valley,"  in  North  Alabama,  will  be  thipped  up  the  Tennenee  river  thitaeaeoB 
to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  Charleston. 

New-Orleans  loses  oil  this  cotton,  and  with  it  an  item  of  about  $50,000  which  has  heretoibre 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  her  mercnants. 

This  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  trade  of  the  fkr-funed  Tennessee  Valley,  has  beeaeaased  bf 
the  late  opening  up  of  a  continuous  line  of  a  railway  from  Cliatianooga  to  Charleston,  and  by 
the  Muscle  Shoals  obstruction  to  navigation  in  the  Tennessee  rirer.  Let  New-Orleans,  howereri 
and  New-Orleans  merchants,  subscribe  liberally  for  stock  in  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, (as  they  will  soon  hare  an  opportunity  of  doing)  thereby  materially  aiding  to  push  on  thai 
great  woili  to  an  early  completion,  and  they  will  soon  find  this  same  trade  returning  to  them  witk 
a  two-fold  increase.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  will  drain  every  acre  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  and  the  superior  fiusiiities  of  getting  to  market  by  that  road  and  by  way  of  Memphis  Co 
the  Crescent  City,  will  be  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.— £xdk«v<. 
23  VOL.  U. 
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ta  ea^ioe  is  now  dalr  employed  io  conyoying  it  along  the  line.  The  bridges  are 
nearly  coropleted,  aQ<l  the  depots  and  water  stations  on  a  part  of  the  route  are  in 
a  fine  state  of  forwardness. 

.We  anderstand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  those  ^having  charge  of  the  work  to 
open  the  road  to  Fort  Valley  by  the  first  of  Jone,  and  to  Oglethorpe  early  in  July. 

3.— KENTUCKY  ROADS. 

About  $1,200,000  of  the  Miysville  Railroad  Stock  appears  to  be  pledged,  and 
eastern  capitalists  have  ofi*ered  to  grade  and  bridge  the  whole  work,  and  take 
one-fuurth  in  stock.    The  whole  cost  of  road  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

4.— VIRGINIA  RAIL-ROADS. 

The  efforts  being  made  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  it  is  thought, 
will  brin;;  private  subscriptions  up  to  $950,000,  which  will  entitle  the  company 
to  $1,140,000  from  the  State  Treasury  in  stock.  The  length  of  line,  under  con- 
tract, is  seventy-one  miles,  which  mny  bo  completed  in  a  year.  Contracts  have 
been  made  to  do  the  iron  works  and  construct  the  locomotives  by  Virginia  wnrk- 
ihops,  which  take  out  a  part  in  stock.  Length  of  road  from  Lynchburg  to  Ten« 
nessee  line,  207  miles. 

5.— ALABAMA,  TENNESSEE,  AND  SBLMA  ROADS. 

The  ground  was  broken  on  the  Selma  road,  25th  December.  Other  contractor  ■ 
will  soon  begin  to  operate.  A  locomotive,  a  tender,  thirteen  freight  cars,  and  a 
passenger  car,  have  arrived  for  the  Chattanooga  laiUroad.  The  preliminary  snr- 
Teyti  Tor  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail*rond  are  nearly  completed,  and  the 
various  routes  surveyed  have  proved  more  favorable  than  was  anticipated  after 
the  Hi-st  reconnnissance  made  by  the  engineers.  A  meeting  of  the  directors  was 
to  have  taken  place  in  January,  to  decide  upon  the  most  eligible  route  for  the 
road  *,  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  will  be  advertised  in  due  time. 

V.  K.  Stephenson,  President  of  the  Chattanooga  road,  writes  to  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston — "  The  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  about  to  subscribe  a  million  of 
dollars  towards  building  a  railroad  to  Nashville,  so  that  Charleston  ^^iU  have 
leached,  in  this  way,  the  Ohio,  for  the  small  outlay  of  half  a  million  beyond  her 
own  SfHte  borders,  for  which  she  was  once  willing  to  spend  millions.  They  >av© 
taken  $145,000  towards  making  our  independent  road  from  Manchester  to  Hwnts- 
▼ille.  Alabama.  All  things  are  tending  to  this  point  in  good  earnest,  that  the 
produce  of  this  rich  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley  may  reach  Charleston,  with 
the  confident  belief  that  she  will  prepare  for  its  direct  shipment  to  Europe." 

The  Chattanooga  Elnil-ri)ad  will  be  ready  to  the  Tennessee  as  soon  as  the  track 
reaches  that  river  from  Nashville ;  it  will  take  two  years  to  reach  that  point  with 
the  imn.  The  repairs  and  bridges  on  the  Tenneisee  river  will  be  ready  at  the 
same  lime.  You  will  thus  receive  the  entire  road,  viz. :  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  and  eight  miles  of  branch  to  Shelbyville,  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  at 
Qoder  the  old  contract  you  were  to  obtain  but  the  first  40  miles  from  the  Tennea* 
see  river  to  Nashville,  and  at  a  saving  of  $300  000 — the  first  forty  miles  it  will  be 
remembered,  included  the  tunnel.  All  the  cunti-acts  are  in  good  hands — as  to  the 
.right  of  way,  it  is  generally  yieldwl  nine  cases  out  often,  and  frequently  given  out 
of  ihebei^tund  most  vahiable  lands — the  whole  of  the  payments  fir  such  right, 
thus  far,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.  Depot  grounds  have  also  been  given 
along  the  route. 

6.— NORTH  CAROLINA  RAIL-ROADS. 

WVmington  and  Majichexter  Rail  Road. — G«»n.  Harllee*s  address  to  the  memlieia 
of  the  Leifisiature  and  others,  in  the  Commons  Hall,  in  favor  of  the  V/ilmington 
and  Manchester  Ruil-Rond.  of  which  he  is  Preiidwnt,  gave  universal  sati^tfioiion. 
He  earnestly  insisted  that  all  that  section  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  represented, 
desired,  was  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  their  land  now  tied  up  at  home,  for  the 
want  of  the  transportation  to  market,  and  that  end  gained,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  North  Carolina  wojiUI  reap  all  the  advantages  which  must  necessarily  accrue 
from  hflvFus  so  heavy  an  amount  of  foreign  nnd  domestic  produce  poured  into  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  over  and  above  its  present  trade.    Gen.  H.  showed  conclu- 
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itwljt  that  wbile  this  road  coald  not,  by  any  poawbility,  inflict  any  injnry  npoji 
oa,  it  moat  neceaaarily  be  prodoctive  of  much  beDefit,  by  enbaucing  the  valoo  ca 
atate  works  already  built  and  in  progress,  and  also  by  the  iucreased  value,  both 
in  price  and  prodnctiveuesa.  of  ihe  lands  in  the  counties  thit>ugh  which  it  will 
pass  on  this  side  the  line.  His  remarks  were  all  based  upon  calcnlaiions,  m9d% 
apparently  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  in  the  impressive  language  of  figure^ 
appealed  strongly  and  convincingly  to  the  minds' of  his  audience. 

7.^VIRGINIA  RAILROADa 

That  portion  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  to  the  Chester6e1d  Coal 
Mines,  has  been  completed.  It  was  expected  the  itrad  would  be  completed  to  th« 
Appomattox  river  by  this  time,  but  the  company  has  been  disappointed  in  thi% 
by  the  failure  to  receive  the  iron  ordered  from  England  several  months  ago.  Thii^ 
however,  will  soon  arrive,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  superstructure  wiU  be  ini" 
mediately  commenced. 

The  progress  of  the  road  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  want  of  punctualitf 
among  tbe  stockholders  in  paying  tbeir  assessments. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  raised  by  individual  subscription,  the  sum  of  abool 
aeveuty-eight  thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  private  capital  of  this  company, 
which,  with  the  additional  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  dependent  there* 
on  from  the  state,  would  give  us  the  sum  of  near  two  hundred  thousand.  Tb6 
guaranteed  bonds  of  this  company,  under  the  act  of  tbe  last  Legislature,  will  pn^ 
cure  a  sufficient'quantity  of  heavy  rail  to  reach  some  seventy  miles,  and  tbe  iron 
and  timber  already  purchased  and  paid  fur,  will  reach  Dauvilfe.  The  money  to 
be  subscribed,  tberefore,  is  principally  for  grading  the  rosd. 

Tbe  report  of  the  company  favors  the  location  of  the  road  as  far  north  as  tbe 
interests  of  the  work  will  allow,  with  a  view  of  securing  its  connection  with  tlie 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  at  Lynchburg,  and  also  recommends  an  extension 
of  the  road  into  North  CaroHna  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  Central  road  of  that 
itate. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  has  during  the  last  fiscal  year  paid 
the  lar^e  ram  of  $64,50-2  for  interest  on  guaranteed  bonds  issued  for  the  construo 
tionol  impnivements  which  are  yet  nnnnuthed,  and  of  course  yield  no  revenue^ 
This  sum  will  be  necessarily  increased  when  those  improvemenu  shall  htve  beeo 
completed,  and  their  whole  cost  expended.  But  then  they  will  begin  to  be  pix^ 
ductive;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbeir  aggregate  efiect  will  be  to  fomiah 
the  means  of  paying  at  least  tbe  interest  upon  their  cost.  The  dock  couneciioiiy 
besides  bringing  the  dock  into  active  use.  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  tbe  tonnage 
and  tolls  of  the  whole  line  by  removing  an  onerous  lax  upon  tranfporianon.  The 
South  Side  and  Rivanua  connections  will  materially  widen  the  area  from  which 
the  canal  will  draw  its  trade:  and  the  Rivaima  improvement,  especially,  must 
throw  upon  it  nearly  all  the  business  of  the  Albemarle. 

8.— LOUISIANA  RAILROAD  MOVEMENTS. 

AUakapas  Raii'road,  LouhUna. — Tbe  planters  of  the  Attakapas  regionof  Louis- 
iana are  earnest  in  tbeir  advocacy  of  the  work,  which,  ns  we  understand  it,  in* 
▼olves  but  21  miles  of  rail-rood,  and  a  cost  |r)f  $200,000.  It  would  strike  the 
Mississippi  about  Plaquemines,  and  connect  the  thriving  Attakapos  couniry  with 
^ew •Orleans,  by  a  speedy,  safe  and  economical  travel.  In  the  saving  of  freights 
alone,  it  is  supposed  the  planters  would  gain  $50  to  $75,000  on  their  sugar  ond 
molHsses,  to  soy  nothing  of  the  importance  of  being  able  ot  all  timc^  to  reach 
market,  a  privilege  they  dn  not  now  enjoy.  The  result  is,  that  New-Orleans  loaea 
much  of  the  trode  of  St.  Mary's,  which  finds  a  shipping  port  at  Franklin,  and  our 
citizens  should  extend  a  hearty  co-npemiion. 

In  r»'gard  to  the  present  mode  of  retching  Attakapas,  nothing  in  the  world  could 
be  mnit)  **  irksome  and  disagreeable,"  as  our  own  experience  teaches.  We  recoV* 
lect  being  over  three  days  on  a  steamer,  working  our  way  through  tbe  wood, 
brushing  away  mosquitoes,  watching  alligators,  etc.,  or  tied  up  to  some  landing 
place  for  a  score  of  hours  to  receive  on  board  a  freight  of  sugar  and  molosse^ 
Could  greater  obstacles  be  opposed  to  iravel  t  We  wont  to  linow  more  of  our 
brethren  of  St.  Mary's^  they  have  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  which,  like 
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Sjnky  tbe  Uett,  mak#t  '*  old  ocean  smild''  with  1h»  ^mrtamm  of  her  frflti  i 
f^wera,  and  they  have  lammer  retreats  by  the  sea  shore  whioh  we  wouI4  c' 
with  them  and  eimy  when  the  "  Fiery  Cross"  is  in  the  meridian. 

A  writer  in  the  Planter's  Banner  tnos  speaks — It  is  well  known  tiuit  the  sea 
vente  is  tedions,  ctrcuitoos  and  dangerous— so  much  so  that  few  or  no  passengece 
vwUore  that  way ;  freights,  too,  are  high.  Tbe  Plaquemine  route  is  equally  cir« 
cuitoas  and  dangeroos,  and  is  impeded  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
bed  of  Bayou  Plaquemine,  at  its  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  has  been  known  to  / 
be  dry  from  August  to  abont  the  Ist  of  March.  The  communication  by  that  route 
DOW  18  by  a  tedious  steamboat  navigation  part  of  the  way,  at  high  rates,  with  a 
portage  of  nine  miles  over  a  bad  road,  with  indifierent  oonveyanoe,  at  high  rates, 
with  vexatioos  delays  and  expenses  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey  *, 
whilst  by  tbe  prqjeoted  rail-road  mentioned  above,  passengers  would  travel  to  and 
irom  New-Orleans  in  less  than  half  the  time  and  expense,  and  with  more  certainty ; 
freights,  too,  oould  be  carried  cheaper  during  the  season  of  lo#  water,  and  pro- 
bably equ^ly  low  during  high  water,  with  more  celerity,  leaving  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  road. 

Tehuantepee  Railroad  and  a  Lme  of  RaH-roadt  ele,,  eonneeHon  hetveen  New* 
Y»rk  and  California. — The  company,  which  was  projected  in  New-Orieans  to 
coBstmct  a  railroad  across  the  Ismnnis  of  Tehuantepee,  hare  d^atehed  thither 
a  oorpsof  engineers,  and  applied  a  regular  steamship  to  run  from  New-Orleans. 
Although  it  is  an  enterprise  in  whioh  the  city  should  feel  a  deep  interest,  it  is  yet 
one  that  belongs  to  Uie  nation  at  large.  The  capitalists  of  New-Orleans  should 
not  confer  it  so  peculifu4y  their  own  work,  so  as  to  lavish  their  exclusive  means 
opon  it.  There  are  other  routes,  more  immediately  home,  which  should  have 
at  least  equal  favor. 

A  writer  in  the  Wadiington  Republic,  shows  that,  by  means  of  the  road,  and 
the  great  public  works  now  stretching  south-westwsjxl  from  New-Tork,  that  city 
mayM  connected  vrith  St  Francisco  oy  a  route  which  shall  be  1500  miles  shorter 
'ihan  tile  present,  without  the  dangers  of  the  seas.    For  example — 

From  New-York  to  Richmond,  m  Virguiia,  the  lines  of  travel  are  complete. 
From  Richmond,  tbe  ''  Richmond  and  Danville  rail-road"  is  under  contract  for 
ninety  mHes,  requiring  a  short  branch  to  connect  it  with  the  "  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee rail-road"  at  Lynchburg.  There  are  two  propositions  to  make  this  branch ; 
ita  construction  may  oe  confidently  relied  on.  The  next  section  of  tbe  South- 
western National  rail-road  is  *'  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road ;"  it  com- 
mences at  Lynchburg  and  terminates  at  the  Tennessee  line.  It  will  be  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  in  length.  This  company  has  been  organized  with  an  indivi- 
dual subscription  of  $750,000,  a  State  subscription  of  $900,000,  and  an  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  State  for  a  pari-pauu  cubsc.  iption  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  capital  stock.  Of  this  road  about  sixty  miles  will  be  in  use  within  the  next 
year ;  eighty  miles  more  will  be  let  in  November;  and  its  friends  are  confident 
that  they  can  command  tbe  amount  necessary  for  its  completion.  The  next  sec- 
tion is  the  "Bast  Tennessee  and  Virginia  rail-road,'*  extending  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  company  is 
organized  with  a  subscription  of  about  $700,000  :  the  surveys  of  location  have 
been  made,  and  a  part  of  tbe  work  will  be,  we  understand,  under  contract  within  a 
short  time.  The  next  section,  from  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  will  be  in  operation  within  a  few 
months.  From  this  point  there  will  be  two  modes  of  connection  with  New- 
Orleans — ^the  one  by  the  "  Memphis  and  Charleston  raihroad,"  which  will  be 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Chattanooga  to  Memphis,  and  thence 
by  the  Mississippi  to  New-Orleans.  This  raiLroad  is  organized  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $1,500,000.  Tbe  surveys  of  location  are  going  on,  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  friends  will  ensure  its  completion.  From  Chatta- 
nooga there  will  be  another  connexion  with  New-Orleans  via  the  rail-road  to  Selma, 
on  the  Alabama  river,  and  thence  to  Mobile.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  seve- 
ral sections  composing  this  important  line  of  rail-road.  There  are  other  lines  of  im- 
provement which  will  also  compete  for  the  transportation  between  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  New-York  and  New-Orleans.  Assumin^,then,tbatthis  Southwestern 
National  rail-road  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of 
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TibMBrtooee,  let  im  eompsM  tfie  tine  and  dtstaneee  from  New^Toric  to  Sen  Fran- 
«ieco  bf  this  roate  with  that  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama : 

Miles.  Da^. 

From  New-York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Panama 6,550 25 

From  New-York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Tehuantepcc,  viz. : 

From  New-York  to  Memphis 1,250 

M emphts  to  New-Orleans,  via  the  Mississippi 802 

Mew-OrleuM  to  San  Francisco. 3,850 

5,9t2 32 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

I— MANUFACTUBES  AND  MININQ  IN  VIEGINIA  AND  MARYLAND. 

A  convention,  representing  the  manufiBLCtaring  and  mining  interests  of  Virgime» 
met  at  Richmond.  Major  A.  S.  Wooldridge,  of  Chesterfield,  presided.  At  the 
second  day*s  session  of  the  convention,  rescHutbus  were  adopted,  declaring  thai 
in  order  to  give  prosperity  to  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  ooan- 
Iry,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  sucn  moderate  and  stable  discrimination  ki 
the  imposition  of  duties,  as  will  enable  the  domestic  products  fairly  to  compete 
with  the  forei^  products  of  like  kind  in  our  own  martEets ;  and  that  the  present 
^stem  of  duties  fails  to  accomplish  the  objects  indicated  m  several  respectli  par- 
ticularly in  leaving  the  domestic  products  of  coal  and  iron  essential  to  oar  n^aral 
flecurity  and  defence,  requiring  heavy  outlays,  and  needing  the  utmost  practioel 
liability,  to  depend  on  the  fluctuations  of  European  trade. 

A  committee  on  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturee  was  app<Mnted,  and  made  am 
«Ue  report,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

As  fair  as  your  committee  are  informed,  there  are  in  the  state  of  Virginia  twentv 
companies,  incorporated  and  privately  engaged  in  the  maaofactare  of  cotton,  wim 
MM  aggregate  capital  of  $1 ,800,000.  When  in  fuU  operation,  these  companies  em- 
ploy about  54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse  yarns,  and  sold  as  suclv  oi 
converted  into  shirtings,  sheetiugs,  and  osnaburgs.  It  is  not  known  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  a  single  factory  designed  for  the  production  of  yarna  of  ^ 
faigbor  number  than  20.  For  raaoy  months  past  these  have  not  been  in  full 
operation ;  at  present,  about  7,000  spindles  are  running  3-4  time;  8,000  spindles 
1-3  time ;  about  22,000  spindles  at  full  time,  at  3-4  wages  to  the  operatives;  6,0<M 
spindles  stopped,  and  the  remainder  of  the  54,000  spindles  believed  to  be  eithet 
working  short^time,  or  are  entirely  idle.  From  the  iacts  gathered  by  the  comnnttee. 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  production  is  about  one-ball  the  capacity  of 
the  mills,  and  that  the  entire  capitid  invested  in  cotton  mills  in  Virginia  will  be 
found  to  have  paid  no  proKt  to  the  stockholders  or  proprietors  for  the  years  1U40 
and  1850— the  very  few  mills  which  have  paid  small  aividends  in  the  early  pact 
of  the  year  1 849,  will  be  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  lines  of  others — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  losses  have  accrued  upon  the  entire  capital  invested  ia 
cotton  manufacturing  in  this  state. 

In  Maryland,  your  committee  find  the  state  of  things,  if  possible,  worse  thaa 
in  our  ovni  state ;  and  your  committee  submit  in  evidence  a  synopsis  of  the  facto* 
ries  in  that  state,  which  will  show  a  very  large  proportk>n  either  entirely  idle,  or 
eroriLing  short-time. 

Whole  number  of  cotton  factories * 28 

Working  short-time IS 

Working  full-time w % 

Entirely  klle 8 

The  totsl  prodnctioo  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

WOOLBN  VACTORIBS   IN  ■ARTLANn. 

Franklin  mills  at  work.    Calverton  mill  working  half-time. 

In  Virginia,  10  woolen  Victories,  running  30  sets  of  machinery.  Capital; 
♦275,000. 

Your  committee  are  not  prepared  to  state,  with  accuracy,  what  proportion  dt 
the  80  sets  are  idle,  but  they  know  ail  are  not  at  work,  anil  they  feel  assured  the 
•ad  of  the  current  year  will  find  their  condidon  worse  than  at  Uie  beginning  of  it: 
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The  committee  on  miniog  and  mlonfaoturaa  in  general,  reported  emeiif  other 

things,  as  fullowA: 

That  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  many  articles  of  interest  and  valae, 
fome  of  them  very  important  in  their  extent  aud  character,  and  susceptible  of 
being  made  larsely  productive  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  article  of  salt  is  one  of  these.  l*here  is  now  manufactored  annoally  in  the 
oonuty  of  Kanawha  alone  about  three  millions  bashels,  which  Buds  a  market  in 
the  western  and  south-we«tern  stales,  producing  at  the  average  price  upward  of 
$900,000  per  annum,  aud  requiring  in  its  manufacture  four  or  five  millions  of 
bushels  of  coal,  and  the  labor  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  and  for 
packing  the  same,  450,000  barrels,  at  a  cost  of  about  $115,000.  In  addition  to 
which,  may  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation,  say  $100,000,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  boat-men,  and  workmen  in  the  foundries^  copper 
works,  &c.,  which  supply  the  works  with  machinery,  and  other  articles  incident 
to  the  production  of  salt  Jn  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Smyth,  there  are 
BOW  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  bnshels  of  salt  annually  produoed, 
and  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  au  unlimited  extent,  and  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
•eedin^  12  to  15  eents  per  bushel.  Lead  also  exists,  and  has  been  mined  to  some 
extent  in  the  county  of  Wythe,  but  the  production  is  now  confined  to  the  wants 
«f  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  could  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Copper  ores  are  also  found  in  several  comities,  and  may  hereafter,  by  the  en- 
•euragement  of  the  copper  manufactories  of  the  country  furnishing  a  market  for 
Uiem,  become  a  source  of  msch  wealth,  beside  adding  immensely  to  the  consump- 
tion of  our  coal. 

There  are  various  other  branches  of  manufacture  that  have  been  seriously  in- 
Jnred  under  the  tariff  of  1846 — separately,  not  of  such  importance  as  those  articles 
which  have  been  more  prominently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  convention, 
bnt  in  the  aggregate  of  material  importance  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  amone 
which,  we  name  alum,  oopperas,  epsom  salts,  chrome  yellow,  bichromali  and 
prnssiate  of  potash,  blue  vitriol,  white  lead,  and  various  other  chemical  prepara- 
tions, also,  glass  and  linseed  oil.  A  small  addition  to  the  present  rates  of  dnty 
would  establish  tlie  manufacture  of  these  various  articles. 

-  Another  committee,  appojnted  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
anal  and  iron  trades,  reported  that  the  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  is  d^ 
pressed  and  discouraging.  The  present  capacity  of  the  mountain  iron  works  near 
the  James  River,  now  establishea,  is  equal  to  the  production  of  at  least  3  5,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  annually^their  production  the  present  year  does  not  exceed  9,000  tons. 

The  committee  remark,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  not  less  mortification  th  an  astonish- 
ment, that  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  coal  measures,  covering  not  less  than  21,000 
ionare  miles,  very  much  of  which  lies  on,  or  near  navigable  waters,  and  is  capable 
or  yielding  all  the  varieties  of  British  coal  and  of  equal  quality,  should  be  reduced 
to  tho  actual  production  of  less  than  200,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $650  000 ;  while 
Great  Britain,  with  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  coal  measures,  produces 
annually  37.000.000  tons,  of  about  the  value  of  $37,000,000  at  the  mines,  and  $80,- 
$00,000  at  the  markeU  of  sale. 

3-MANUPACTUBJIB  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  Albany  (6a.)  Patriot  gives  the  following  description  of  the  factories  in 
die  city  of  Columbus,  in  that  State : — 

The  Ooweta  Falls  Manufiicturing  Company's  establishment  occupies  a  largo 
brick  building,  containing  2,500  spindles,  which  make  from  1,400  to  1,800  pounds 
of  thread  per  day ;  44  looms,  making  1,800 orards  of  heavy  osnaburgs  per  day ; 
24  cotton  cards,  three  wool  cards,  and  one  wool  jack.  They  also  mannfacture  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  linseys,  which  are  more  profitable  than  osnaburss  and 
yarns.  They  employ  from  1 15  to  120  boys  and  girls,  from  twelve  years  old  op- 
wards.  Average  wages:  superintendent  $1,000  per  annum;  overseers  $30  to 
$60  per  month;  weavers  $15;  carders  $8;  spinners  $7  50.  Power:  one  of 
Rich's  centre  vent  wheels,  five  feet  diameter,  capable  of  carrying  as  n^ch  more 
machinery.    Profits  on  investment  10  to  15  percent. 

Near  this  establishment  is  Carter's  Factory — a  large  brick  building,  six  storieo 
Ugh;  cost,  $10,200;  privilege,  3,000;  calculated  for  200  looms  and  10,000  spin- 
dles; estimated  value,  when  completed,  $100,000;  will  employ  from  800  to 
MOO  hands. 
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Not  far  from  this  bailding  is  the  HowardTManofactaring  Company's  establish- 
ment. The  building  is  of  brick,  50  h^  125  feet,  six  stories.  It  contains  5.000 
•pindles,  103  looms,  40  more  to  be  added.  Entire  cost  $100,000.  They  mana- 
factare  15.000  yards  of  cotton  osnabar^s,  sheetingx,  and  shirtings  per  week,  and 
400  to  500  pounds  thread;  employ  100  hands,  from  twelve  years  old  upwards, 
one-third  of  whom  are  males ;  wages  from  12  to  75  cents  per  day  for  common 
liands;  assistants  $1  to  $1  25;  overseers  from  $2  to  $2  50:  superintendent  $900 
per  year.  Consumption,  1,200  bales  cotton.  Past  profits,  under  some  difficulties, 
have  varied  fnim  $34  to  $100  per  day ;  estimated  future  profits  20  per  cent,  on 
Inyestment  There  is  an  extensive  machine  shop  connected  with  ihia  manufkiv 
tory.  We  examined  some  bales  of  cloth  made  by  this  egtablisbment,  and  found 
it  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  hands,  male  and  female,  had  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  cleanliness,  health  and  contentment.  The  proprietors  of  the  manu- 
Mctories  have  made  arrangements  for  preaching,  Buoday  schools,  and  daily  (roe 
school,  for  the  operatives  and  their  fnmilies. 

We  next  visited  Winter's  Palace  Mills.  This  is  a  large  brick  edifice,  of  six 
stories,  occupied  by  a  machine  shop.^fonr  runs  of  mill  stones— two  for  wheat  and 
two  for  corn — with  all  the  necessary  flouring  apparatus,  capable  of  turning  out 
from  80  to  100  barrels  of  floor  per  day.  The  entire  cost  was  stated  to  be  some 
$50,000.  Ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  had  recently  been  purchased  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  being  maile  into  flour  at  this  mill. 

Near  this  establishment  is  one  which  is  rightly  termed  **  Variety  Works**— 
•awing  lumber,  planing,  making  tubs,  pails,  bed-steads,  window  blinds,  sashes, 
Ac.j  all  by  machmery  adapted  to  these  purposes.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  ^e 
most  profitable  establishments  in  Columbus. 

These  several  establishments  are  situated  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  and 
are  propelled  by  water,  taken  from  the  great  conduit  which  has  been  constmcted 
of  stone,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  a  sufll* 
cient  elevation  to  affiird  the  necessary  power.  The  head  of  water  thus  furnished 
is  from  10  to  14  feet  This  conduit  is  calculated  for  supplying  the  power  of  many 
other  manufactories. 

There  are  two  iron  foundries  in'Colambus,  which  turn  out  a  large  amount  of 
eastings  and  machinery  for  mills,  steamboats,  &c.     They  employ  a  steam  engine. 

The  City  Mills,  in  the  upper  part  of  Columbus,  is  a  large  wood  structure,  oc- 
cupied by  four  sets  of  miil-stooes — two  for  flour  and  two  for  corn— and  extensive 
flouring  works. 

On  the  river,  above  the  city,  are  several  establishments,  which  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  visiting;  among  them  the  Ro^k  Island  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Capital  emitloyed,  940.000,  to  be  increased  to  $45,000,  to  complete  the 
machinery.  They  now  manufacture  1.000  lbs.  Cost  of  rags  and  other  mate- 
rials from  1  to  34  cents  per  lb.  Price  of  paper,  from  10  to  124  cents  per  pound. 
Employ  7  girls,  2  boys,  13  men,  and  1  teamster.  Wages :  girls  $8  per  month ; 
foreman  $100;  machinist  $60;  two  operatives  $40  each.  Main  building,  75  by 
36  feet,  three  stories,  besides  finishing  room,  warehouse,  &c. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  given  the  wages,  the  parties  employed  board  and 
k>dge  themselves. 

3.— COTTON  MILLS  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 

The  following  returns,  based  p&«*tly  on  the  oflScial  census,  show  the  number  of 
mills  and  spindles  in  each  New-England  state  using  cotton  wholly,  leaving  out  all 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  warps  for  satinets,  merino  shirts,  mousse* 
line  de  laines,  and  shawls  of  mixed  materials,  of  which  it  forms  a  component 
part: 

MILLS,   SPINDLES  AND  LOOMS  IN  NEW-ENQLAND. 

Millc  Lo<mu.  < ^Spindles. ^ 

1850.  1840.     ' 

Maine 15 3,439 113,900 29,736 

New-Hampshire. 40 12,463 440,401 195,173 

IfasBachusetts 165 32,655 1,288,091 665,095 

Vermont 19 345 .31,736 7,254 

Rhode  Island 166 97,233 624,138 .518,817 

ConneciicuL 109 6,506 252,812 181,31» 

Total 507  89,640  8,754,078  1,597,394 
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Thitthowt  a  very  oonaiderable  incfeaae  of  production,  being  nearly  aine^  per 
oeot  in  the  number  of  spindles.  So  rapid  a  production  of  yarns  in  one  section  of 
the  country  could  not  but  swell  beyond  the  increased  consumption  of  the  country^ 
and  in  some  degree  produce  that  necessity  for  "  holding  up,"  which  has  become 
so  obvious. 

4.— THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is  a  border  state,  consequently  rough  and  uncouth.  It  is  somewhat 
more  so  than  there  is  any  reason  it  should  be,  for  there  has  not  been  that  advance- 
ment in  the  great  race  of  progress,  in  which  all  the  Western  States  are  taking  a 
part,  which  snould  have  distinguished  her.  The  fault  is  in  the  character  of  her 
population,  which,  we  apprehend,  have  not  yet  become  conscious  of  the  advanta- 
ges they  possess,  nor  are  they  yet  imbued  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  either  intelli- 
gence or  enterprise  to  appreciate  their  blessings,  or  to  convert  them  to  any  practi- 
cal use.  The  evil  will,  however,  in  time  pr<^uce  its  own  remedy,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  Arkansas  in  the  position  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  the  great  natural  re- 
■mrees  she  has  within  herself,  although  yet  uurevealed. 

There  are  traditions  of  old  date  in  reference  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas. 
Excursions  were  made  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  history  of  the  times  says,  that 
these  adventurous  treasure-seekers  were  successful  in  discovering  ^old,  silver, 
lead,  and  precious  stones.  By  wa^  of  corroboration  of  these  tradiuonal  state- 
ments, the  country  in  certain  localities  bears  convincing  evidence  of  the  presence, 
at  «ome  early  penod,  of  these  gold-hunters,  for  doubtless  nothing  less  than  gold 
was  at  that  time  the  object  of  their  search.  The  ruins  of  furnaces,  the  fragments 
of  crucibles,  and  the  numerous  "  diggins  "  in  spots,  are  all  iodispntable  memorials 
of  these  expeditions.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  recent  explorations  have  fur- 
nished the  most  reliable  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas. 
We  have  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  traversed  a  portion 
of  the  state,  and  his  representations  satisfy  us,  that  in  at  least  the  two  important 
articles  of  coal  and  lead,  Arkansas  will  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  even  with  the 
iCates  of  Pennsylvania  and  MiMonri  together. 

The  discovery  of  a  valuable  character  of  lead  ore  is  of  recent  date.  This  mine- 
ral is  what  is  termed  argentirenms  lead  ore.  from  the  great  amount  of  silver  it 
contains.  It  is  only  two  years  since,  that  a  vein  on  the  lands  owned  bv  the  South- 
western and  Arkan^ias  Mining  Company  was  discovered,  which  yielded,  after  a 
few  weeks*  crude  labor,  about  Btty  thousand  pounds  of  ore.  We  learn  from  an 
authentic  source,  that  this  success  gave  an  increased  impetus  to  the  enterprise ; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  mammoth  vein,  upon  which  the  company  are 
BOW  working,  was  opened.  With  only  four  hands,  there  were  raised,  in  four 
months,  from  this  deposit,  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  ore  !  crowning 
the  exertions  of  the  few  individuals  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  with  a  measure 
^f  success  rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of  lead-mining  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  large  quantities  have  been  raised  from  a  number  of  shafts 
sunk  near  where  the  mammoth  vein  was  first  struck. 

Two  or  three  large  shipments  Af  this  ore  have  been  made  to  Liverpool,  England, 
or  these  shipmenis,  a  lot  of  about  one  hundred  tuns  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
£18  to  £21  per  ton.  Lead  made  from  the  ore  at  the  mines,  brought  £37  10s  per 
ton.  These  rates  are  about  treble  the  vahae  of  any  other  lead  ore  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  assay  of  the  first  shipment  of  ore  to  Liverpool  was  as  f  Hows  : — 

''  The  pig  lead  produces  one  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  silver  to  the  ton  of 
lead. 

"  Lot  ore  3  tons  4  cwt.  contains  11  per  ct.  lead,  which  produces  54  oz.  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead. 

"  Lot  ore  8  tons  17  cwt.  contains  72  perct.  lead,  which  produces  44  oz.  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead.'* 

The  following  is  the  result  of  several  assays  made  at  New-Orleans,  by  W.  P, 
Hort,  oftheU.  S.  Mint: 

No.  1.  Lead  ore  (Galena  sulphuret  of  lead),  resembling  that  found  in  such 
abundance  in  Illinois — ^lead  85  per  cent. ;  silver  30 oz.  to  the  ton. 

No.  2.  Argentiferous  lead  ore  (very  diflferent  from  the  former),  lead  70  per  ct. ; 
sflver  150  oz.  to  the  ton. 

No.  3.  Argentiferous  lead  ore ;  lead  70  per  cent ;  silver  200  oz.  to  the  ton. 
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No.  4.  Zmo  ore— Bulphoret  of  zinc,  free  from  metallic  alloys,  and  therefore  vwy 
Yaloable— yields  from  4  0  to  45  per  et.  of  metal. 

Assays  bave  been  made  of  the  ores  of  these  mines  by  celebrated  scientific  men 
in  yarioos  parts  of  the  Union.  They  all  agree  in  pronouncing  this  mineral  to  be 
the  richest  argentiferons  ore  ever  found  in  me  Union ;  and  some  of  their  tests  show 
»ix  per  cent,  of  silver  in  many  specimens. 

These  several  mines,  together  with  a  large  qoantity  of  mineral  lands  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  are  now  the  property  of  the  Sooth- Western  and  Arkansas 
Mining  Oompaoy,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1849,  with  a  most  liberal  and 
advantageous  cbiarter.  Of  the  successful  results  of  this  enterprise  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  following  anticipations,  which  we  take  from  an  article  in  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Democrat,  are  in  moderation  and  within  the  scope  of  realization. 
The  Editor,  alluding  to  the  progress  made  by  the  above-mentioned  Company  in 
mininff,  says,  "  We  have  the  fiulest  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
It  will  not  only  prove' a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  Company,  but  it  must 
9xer%  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  our  state.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  mineral  localities  withmour  territory ;  and  we  only  need  one  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  profits  of  mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterprise  oi  our 
people  m  every  portion  of  the  state.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
by  before  the  annual  shipments  of  minerals  from  our  state  will  press  bard  upon 
die  amount  of  our  agricuhural  exports." — N.  O.  Bulletin, 

5— SOUTHERN  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  GREAT  LONDON  FAIR. 

Our  neighbor,  South  Carolina,  has  been  very  active  in  her  contributions  to  this 
fidr ;  but  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  with  all  her  t»1k,  she  will  scarcely  have 
exhibited  a  stick  of  sogar-cane,  or  a  cotton  stalk.  One  of  her  citizens,  however, 
will  attend — Lucius  Duncan,  Esq. 

Up  to  the  4th  inst.,  the  following  articles  from  South  Carolina  had  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  the  Centnu  Committee  at  Washington,  for  exhibition  at 
the  great  London  Fair: 

1.  W.  Seabrook,  Sea  Island  cotton. 

2.  J.  R.  Tones,  Uoland  cotton. 

3.  J.  v.  Jones,     ao.        do. 

4.  Wade  Hampton,  do. 

5.  W.  W.  McLeod.  Sea  Island  cotton. 

6.  B.  T.  Heriot,  clean  rice. 

7.  J.  J.  Ward,  sheaf  rice. 

8.  V.  D.  V.  Jamieson,  spirits  turpentine. 

9.  J.  Artman,  one  phaeton  carriage. 

10.  Chas.  B.  Capers,  cypress  canoe. 

11.  Graniteville  Factory,  shirting  and  drilling. 

12.  Charleston  Factory,  shirtings  and  sheetings. 

13.  Eugene  B.  Bell,  palmetto,  oak,  cedar,  and  poplar  woods. 

14.  John  B.  De  Saufoo re,  sweet  gum  wood. 

15.  South  Carolina  Rail-road  Company,  one  circular  table. 

16.  Mary  H.  Mellicbamp,  one  basket. 

6.-STEAM-CAR  FACTORY.— CHARLESTON. 

A  large  number  of  the  new  and  elegant  cars  which  have  been  lately  placed  on 
the  South  Carolina  RaiURoad,  are  from  the  extensive  manufactory  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hackkr,  in  King-street,  nearlv  opposite  the  Upper  Guard 
House.  The  promptness  and  energy  with  which  the  site  of  this  now  lively  and 
thriving  scene  of  busy  life  has  been,  within  a  year  past,  metamorphosed  from  its 
former  rugged,  dilapidated  aspect,  speak  volumes  ftirthe  prospects  of  an  enter- 
prise begnn  under  such  unpromising  aonpioes,  and  already  carried  out  beyond 
the  expectations  of  even  its  well  wishers. 

The  factory  under  notice  is,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  ee- 
tablishment.  Everything  is  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  principally  by 
native  workmen.  The  lumber  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Edisto,  bniught  to 
&e  yard  in  its  rough  state,  and  there  passed  through  every  stage  of  preparation 
for  use.  Three  to  five  freight  cars  are  sometimes  turned  out  in  a  day,  making  an 
average  of  about  one  per  day.  Constant  employment  is  given  to  about  fer^ 
haoda.  Mr.  Haokbr  is  agent  for  the  new  India  Rnbbetr  Oar  Springs,  and  M 
bringing  them  into  gradual  use  upon  our  roads. — Courier, 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


WILLIAM  GREGG,  or  Sooth  Carolima. 


WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 


No.  3. 


**  This  ODiy  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

#  «  #  4r 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space. 
For  be  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  bis  race. — Cowley. 


Trirx  is  a  natural  propensity  in  mankind 
to  feel  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  bi- 
ography of  illustrious  statesmen  and  heroes, 
who  by  their  political  knowledge  or  hero- 
ism have  contributed  largely  to  their  coun- 
try's glory,  than  that  of  Individuals  who, 
with  humbler  pretensions,  have  pointed  out 
to  their  countrymen  those  means  by  which 
labor  can  be  honorably  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  those  sources  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise by  which  the  humble  can  find  the 
means  of  profitable  employment,  by  which 
capital  may  be  safely  invested,  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  at  the  same  time  greatly 
augmented. 

"We  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
incidents  in  tlie  life  of  an  individual  who, 
although  not  the  earliest  manufacturer  of 
cotton  cloth  in  Carolina,  was  the  first  in  our 
estimation  who,  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  machinery,  demonstrated,  to 
the  conviction  of  the  inhabitants,  that  our 
southern  states  were  as  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  as  the  most  favored 
countries  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

William  Qrxgo  was  bom  in  Mononga- 
la  county,  in  Virginia,  in  February,  1800. 
His  ancestors  were  duakers,  residing  at 
Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  His  father,  du 
ring  the  Revolutionary  War,  took  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  his  native  country,  and  was 
among  the  troops  who  fought  in  defence  of 
Charleston.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British,  at  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
Whilst  on  the  Road  to  Ninety-Six,  with 
other  prisoners,  he  managed  to  make  his  es- 
cape in  one  of  our  swamps,  and  found  his 
way  back  to  his  native  state,    Thexe  he  mar- 


ried, and  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and 
setded  in  Newberry  District  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  Monongala,  in  Virginia, 
where  the  subject  of  o«r  present  memoir 
was  bom.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  his  mo- 
ther died,  which  caused  the  separation  of 
the  family.  He  was  now  placed  with  an  on- 
cle,  Jacob  Gregg,  who  resided  at  Alexan- 
dria, D.  C.  He  was  a  watchmaker  by 
trade,  by  which  means  he  had  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.  He  also  engaged  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  spinning  machinery. 
In  1810,  Jacob  Gregg  removed  to  Georgia, 
taking  his  nephew  with  him.  Here  he  erec^ 
ed  one  of  the  first  cotton  factories  in  the 
South.  It  was  located  on  Little  River, 
(Wbatley's  Mills,)  midway  between  Monti- 
cello  and  Madison.  The  machinery  was 
princi  pally  of  bis  own  manufacture.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  enterprise 
was  successful,  and  the  letura  of  peace 
brought  with  it  such  a  flood  of  foreign  goods 
into  the  country,  that  nearly  all  the  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  were  prostrated.  The 
depreciation  of  property  invested  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  mined  the  fortune 
of  Jacob  Gregg,  and  he  placed  his  nephew 
William  with  one  of  his  old  friends  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  to  learn  the  trade  of  » 
watchmaker. 

William  Gregg  remained  in  Kentucky  nn* 
til  1821,  when  be  went  to  Petersburg,  to 
I  perfect  himself  in  his  profession.  In  18S4, 
he  established  himself  in  business  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  By  faitlifulness  and  punctuality 
in  his  profession,  be  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  and  prospered  in  his  bnsi- 
Much  of  •  man's  success  in  Ufe,  ■• 
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weU  aathe  peace  aad  happindM  of  bis  borne, 
depends  on  his  choice  of  a  companion  in  life, 
to  cheer  him  in  solitude,  to  strengthen  his 
good  resolntions,  and  render  bis  home  the 
•eat  of  hospitality,  of  innocence  and  bliss. 
In  this  selection  Mr.  Gregg  was  eminently 
fortunate,  having  in  1829  married  Miss  Ma- 
rina Jones,  of  Edgefield  District,  a  lady 
whose  intelligence,  snd  the  general  excellen- 
cy of  her  character,  render  her  an  ornament 
16  her  sex  and  a  blessing  to  her  family. 

Mr.  Qregg  commenced  business  in  Colum- 
bia with  a  limited  capital,  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  untiring  industry,  ecmomy, 
and  ^a  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of 
bis  profession.  Not  wanting  in  enterprise, 
he  gradually  enlarged  his  business.  This 
was  toon  extended  to  an  extensive  Euro- 
pean correspondence  and  direct  trade.  To 
effect  this,  he  visited  England  and  France 
in  1634  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  neces- 
sary connections. 

Having  amassed  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
being  in  delicate  health,  he  retired  from  bu- 
siness, believing  that  he  possessed  the  means 
of  providing  his  children  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  a  super- 
abundance as  would  lead  them  to  believe 
that  they  were  raised  above  dependence  or 
self-exertion,  which  in  so  many  instances 
proves  the  ruin  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy* 
When  a  man  has  accumulated  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth,  the  farther  acquisition  is 
comparatively  easy;  Mr.  Gregg,  however, 
did  not  possess  that  love  of  money  that 
would  induce  him  to  avail  himself  of  these 
advantages.  Instead  of  becoming  a  broker, 
or  a  money-changer,  he  invested  his  means 
in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  1837  he  purchased  a  large  interest  in 
die  Vancluse  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
Edgefield,  intending  to  enter  extensively  in- 
to the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  but  ill-health 
prevented  him  from  purchasing  that  estab- 
lishment when  the  Company  sold  out 

In  1838,  Mr.  Gregg  removed  to  Charles- 
ton, where  lie  resumed  his  former  business 
in  the  firm  of  Hayden,  Gregg  &  Company, 
soecessors  to  the  old  house  of  Eyland,  Hay- 
den &  Co.  *  It  is  now  the  house  of  Gregg, 
Hayden  &  Co.,  known  in  the  South  as  ex- 
tensive importing  merchants ;  the  terms  of 
copartnership  being  such  as  to  afford  the  se- 
nior partner  of  the  house  entire  leirare  from 


the  active  labors  of  bnsiness.  KaturaUy 
possessed  of  an  active  temperament,  with  a 
mind  to  which  knowledge  of  every  kihd  is 
easily  accessible,  his  time  and  advantages 
have  not  been  suffered  to  pass  unimproved. 
He  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made 
man.  He  sought  for  information  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  intuitively  applied  it  to.  practical 
purposes,  and  in  this  way  has  laid  up  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  communicated  to  the  public 
His  essays  on  domestic  industry,  originally 
published  in  Charleston,  were  re-published 
in  nearly  all  the  papers  of  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, and  other  southern  states.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  exten- 
sive manufacturing  operations  at  Augusta, 
the  Charleston  factory,  the  abandonment  of 
the  restricuons  on  steam  in  Charleston,  the 
erection  of  the  Graniteville  factory,  and  nu- 
merous others  in  Georgia,  and  other  states 
farther  to  the  south. 

Preparatory  to  writing  these  essays,  Mr. 
Gregg  visit  id  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  Northern  Sutes.  His  notes  were  made 
whilst  sc^ouming  among  the  cotton  spinners 
of  the  North.  There  is  a  vein  of  practical 
good  sense  running  through  these  essays 
that  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind. 

"  In  his  preface  he  says,  "  We  all  know 
what  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  has  done 
for  Great  Britain.  It  nas  given  her  an  in- 
fluence which  makes  all  other  stales  tributa- 
ry to  her.  We  also  know,  that  this  branch 
of  manufactures  was  the  foundation  on 
which  that  vast  and  continually  increasing 
structure  has  been  reared  in  New-England, 
which  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  other  spe- 
cies of  manufactures,  infusing  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  health,  and  vigor,  into  every  de- 
partment of  industrial  pursuits.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  close  observer  of  thin^  but 
when  I  visited  the  mountainous  distiicts  6f 
Connecticut,  Massachusetu,  Vermont,  and 
New-Hampshire,  (for  it  is  pushing  itself  to 
the  very  summits  of  the  mountains^  I 
could  not  but  notice,  with  surprise,  the  effect 
which  this  branch  of  manufactures  had  pro- 
duced. Wherever  it  finds  its  wav,  all  other 
branches  of  industry  follow.  It  brings  into 
requisition  every  element  around  it,  gives 
value  to  every  species  of  property,  and 
causes  esch  and  every  individual  to  clinff  to 
his  little  domain  as  the  future  home  of  ms 
children,  and  resting  place  for  his  bones ; 
ond  though  it  be  but  a  barren  rock,  he  places 
a  value  on  it  scarcely  to  be  estimated. 
Every  water-fall  is  brought  into  use ;  every 
forest  tree  is  measured,  even  to  its  topmost 
branches,  (for  nothing  is  lost  in  thatconntiy) 
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•ftar  the  trunk  hM  been  worked  into  boards 
and  •hinglea,  tbe  tops  are  cut  into  latbt. 
Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our 
state,  in  which  a  man  hesitates  about  build- 
ing a  comfortable  dwellinc-house,  lest  the 
spirit  of  emigration  deprive  nim  of  its  use.  in 
which  the  cream  of  its  virgin  soil  is  hardly 
exhausted,  before  the  owner  is  ready  to 
abandon  it,  in  search  of  a  country  aflbraing 
new  and  better  lands, — ^in  iirhich  o«n  forest 
lumber  cutters  fell,  with  ruthless  hand,  the 
finest  timber  trees  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
selecting  those  portions  which  are  the  most 
eaafl^  turned  into  merchantable  lumber,  and 
lea vmg  the  balance  to  rot  on  the  groond 
where  it  was  cut,  in  which  so  soon  as  the 
best  timber  is  exhausted,  a  water-fall,  which 
would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  in  any 
other  oountTT,  is  abandoned  as  wholly 
worthless,  and  in  which  men  possessing  the 
coital  of  the  country,  complain  that  it  will 
not  yield  them  three  per  cent" 

''When  I  saw  bags  of  our  cotton  arrive  in 
those  mountainous  districts,  which  had  been 
packed  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  and 
wagoned  over  miserable  bad  roads  (in  some 
instances  one  hundred  miles)  to  Hamburg 
or  Columbia ;  thence  transported  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  miles  bv  rail-road  to 
Charleston,  where  it  is  sold,  aiter  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  charges  of  drayage,  whaxfage, 
commissions,  and  perhaps  storage ;  thence 
re-shipped  to  New-York  to  undergo  similar 
charges,  where  it  is  purchased  bv  one  of 
these  manufacturers  and  again  re-shipped  to 
Hartford,  and  from  the  last-named  place, 
making  a  dangerous  and  di£5cult  passage  up 
the  Connecticut  River,  is  landed,  and  a^ain 
hauled  in  wapons,  some  thirty  or  for^  nules, 
over  mountainous  roads;  and  having  now 
reached  its  final  destination,  (at  double  its 
orinnal  cost,)  is  manufactured  into  coarse 
cloth.  Qoing  over  the  same  ground  again, 
it  reaches  New-York,  where  it  is  re-shipped 
to  Charleston,  and  finds  its  way  back  again 
bto  the  interior  of  our  state.  I  repeat,  wnen 
I  saw  these  things,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
rich  resources  (rt  South  Carolina,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  this  cotton  could  be  turned 
into  cloth,  by  the  labor  around  us,  which 
might  be  applied  to  it  without  detriment  to 
other  pursuits— could  it  be  expected,  that  I 
would  write  without  using  strong  terms  7'' 

We  re-published  in  our  volumes  last  year, 
the  major  portion  of  the  valuable  essays  of 
Mr.  Gregg,  upon  cotton  manufacture  at  the 
South,  and  have  since  received  his  able  ad- 
dress before  the  South  Carolina  Institute 
for  the  promotion  of  arts,  mechanical  inge- 
nuity and  industry,  which  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish before  long.  Meanwhile  we  quote  the 
closing  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Gregg  looks 
into  the  fiiture  of  Carolina. 

**  And  her  prosperitv  will  be  in  full  tide 
when  we  shall  hear  of  large  factories  puttiuff 
«p  at  the  Baat  to  be  filled  with  thoosandt  m 


looms  to  weave  up  our  Southern  yam. 
hen  the  live  stock  and  hemp  bagging 
which  we  receive  from  Kentucky  wfll  b€ 
brought  on  raU-road  cars,  to  return  laden 
yriih  our  cotton  domestics.  When  we  shall 
see  a  large  portion  of  the  swamps  of  tbe 
Santee,  Pee  Dee,  Wateree,  Congatee,  Edia- 
to,  Savannah,  and  other  swamps,  brought 
into  cultivation,  the  Ashly  and  Edisto  con- 
nected by  canal,  the  stock  of  the  Santee 
Canal  restored  to  iu  ori^nal  value  bv  tkm 
transit  of  boats  loaded  with  ^jain  and  hay, 
supplying  our  low  country  with  that  wnidi 
we  are  importing  from  other  States.  When 
our  hills  shall  be  covered  with  green  pas- 
tures and  grazing  flocks  of  sheep,  and  wa 
shall  have  rail-roads  and  turnpikes  leading 
to  every  portion  of  the  state.  When  our 
lumber  cutters  shall  be  found  to  be  engaged 
in  producing  materials^  for  the  conatruciion  of 
towns  and  villages  in  our  own  state, — then 
will  the  tide  of  our  prosperity  be  in  full 
flood  ;  we  will  then  be  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  for  relief  through  limited 
production ;  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  flncmations  of  the  Liver- 
pool market;  we  will  have  rid  ourselves  of 
that  position  which  has  made  us  of  recent 
days  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  bv  the 
Manchester  Spinners  and  Liverpool  dotton 
Brokers.  Our  tub  will  stand  on  its  own 
bottom." 

In  184.'),  application  was  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina,  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  of  the^Graniteville  Company. 
As  incorporations  were  at  that  time  unpopu- 
lar in  the  state,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
such  a  charter  could  be  obtained  as  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  stockholders ;  these 
doubts  enlisted  his  anxious  efforts,  and  caus- 
ed him  to  publish  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  An 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  granting 
charters  of  incorporation  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  South  Carolina,"  signed,  *'  one 
of  the  people."  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  vras 
placed  into  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  it 
was  finally  instrumental  in  producing  the 
great  change  in  public  sentiment  which  has 
since  taken  place.  The  Graniteville  char- 
ter, which  is  a  very  liberal  one,  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  houses.  The 
same  pamphlet  was  re-published  in  Georgia, 
and  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  that 
state,  and  no  doubt  had  its  efiect  in  produc- 
ing a  favorable  vie^  of  this  subject  in  that 
state. 

Immediately  afler  obtaining  a  charter,  the 
Graniteville  establishment  was  commenced 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Gregg  took 
the  entire  anpervifion  of  the  work,  and  de- 
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voted  three  yean  of  loborurat  and  aasidu- 
out  attention  to  its  erection  wiibout  any 
charge  to  the  company  for  his  very  efficient 
eervices.  The  work  is  now  completed,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  in  saccessfnl  opera- 
tion. There  are  9,000  spindlesi  300  looms, 
producing  12,000  yards  per  day  of  drillings, 
■heelings,  and  shirtings  from  14  yarn.  The 
establishment  giving  support  to  900  people, 
who  formerly  enjoyed  but  scanty  means  of 
procuring  food  and  clothing,  and  less  for  edu- 
cating their  children,  but  have  now  com- 
fortable.  homes — the  means  of  making  an 
hone&t  livelihood — of  educating  their  chil< 
dren  free  of  expense,  and  of  worshiping  God 
in  the  churches  of  their  choice. 


We  regard  the  establishment  at  Oranilib* 

ville  as  a  model  factory,  where  omamem 
and  taste  are  combined,  where  the  labon 
of  the  operatives  are  rewarded,  whilst  due 
attention  is  paid  to  their  comforts,  edncatioiii 
and  morals,  reflecting  credit  on  the  institu- 
tion, and  above  all,  on  its  enterprising,  inteir 
ligent,  and  benevolent  founder. 

Having  published  in  our  previous  volumes 
very  full  and  minute  accounts  of  the  practical 
operation  and  improvements  at  Granite^ 
ville,  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  hur^ 
ried  sketch  than  by  presenting  to  our  read^ 
era  a  view  of  one  of  t^e  most  thriving  manu- 
facturing villager  in  the  Union,  and  onquest^ 
ionably  the  first  in  all  the  South. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1. — SOUTHERN  WITKRINO  PLACES  AND 
SCENERY. 

DuEiNO  last  summer  we  spent  several 
months  in  the  indulgence  of  recreation  among 
the  watering  places  of  the  South,  and  made 
some  light  sketches  for  our  pages,  of  the  life 
and  cheer  which  prevailed  among  them.  It 
is  our  intention  to  continue  these  "ramb- 
lings"  from  season  to  season,  and  let  the 
public  know  how  much  they  may  expect 
and  realize,  without  the  conseciated  names 
of  Newport  and  Saratoga.  We  also  beg  our 
friends  to  furnish  us  sketches  from  their  own 
experience  in  these  matters,  and  they  shall 
cheerfully  have  a  place. 

Since  the  last  season  closed,  we  under- 
stand that  the  MUnssippi  Spring  and 
Cooper's  Well,  have  passed  into  new  hands, 
and  that  great  in^provements  have  been 
spiritedly  undertaken.  Of  the  Artesian 
WelU  we  have  heard  nothing.  There  are 
other  watering  places  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
sissippi, of  which  a  report  is  desirable. 

In  the  south-western  stales  the  following 
places  of  resort,  in  addition  to  the  above,  oc- 
cur to  us  at  this  moment — Drennon*s  Lick 
and  Ilarrodsharg,  Keniucky ;  Harden' s 
Springs,  Tennessee ;  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas ;  Bladen's  Springs,  Alabama,  &c.  On 
the  Gulf  Coast,  we  have  Lrst  hiandyBay 
of  St.  Louitf  Pass  Christian^  BUoxi,Pa$' 
cagonla,  PoiiU  Clear,  ice. 


We  are  really  desirous  of  publishing  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  places  of  a  similar 
character,  in  any  of  the  soutliem  or  sontJK 
western  states ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  wiD 
insert  in  our  advertisiitg  department  the 
cards  of  each  of  them,  with  wood  engrave 
iiigs  where  desired,  if  bo  instructed  by  the 
proprietors.  As  our  work  has  now  a  circu- 
lation immensely  larger  than  any  other  at 
the  South,  and  extends  throughout  oil  the 
states  included,  it  must  present  a  better 
mode  of  advertising  than  the  local  papers  \ 
and  considering  the  enormous  expense  and 
labor  we  are  put  to,  it  is  but  natural  to  de- 
sire an  enlargement  of  its  reventies.  Con- 
sidering tlie  post  too,  we  shall  hardly  be  ac- 
cused of  any  avidity  to  gain. 

On  the  table  before  us  is  the  Soathem 
duarterly  Review,  in  which  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  de- 
scriptive of  ihe  scenery  and  summer  resorts 
of  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  and  Soot^ 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  from  which  we  make 
some  extracts,  omitting  remarks  upon  Sulli- 
van's Island,  as  we  have  in  our  Januaij 
number  discussed  that  *' happy  isle'*  in 
full. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  as 
quote  approvingly  the  counsel  which  Mr. 
Simms  administers  to  the  "  mine  hosta"  of 
our  •*  Southern  Saratogas,"  and  express  ths 
hope  they  will  need  none  other 
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tioQ.  If  tbey  woald  reform  oar  "di^nt 
travel"  propensities  tbey  mast  present  suffi- 
cient indacements  at  home.  Bacon  and 
greens  half  cooked,  corned  bread  and  ven- 
erable butter,  coffee  and  tea  wbich  have  a 
amack  of  each  other,  but  a  greater  smack  of 
smoke  and  hot  water,  will  not  do.  We  have 
an  abundant  provision  country — are  not  ig- 
norant of  culinary  reqairementa — ^liave  the 
wherewithal  to  live  well,  (we  mean  the 
8outhei7i  people,)  and  please  God  intend  to 
live  well  while  life  shall  last,  let  mine  host 
think  and  act  as  be  pleases. 

HINTS  TO  "MINE  HOST." 

•*  Now,  of  all  that  philosophy,  wbich  pre- 
pares the  food  with  a  due  reffird,  not  only  to 
the  meats  and  vegetables  themselves,  tlie 
graces  and  the  gravies,  but  to  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  consumers,  we  are  sorry  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  but  little  in  our  vast  in- 
terior.    Our  mountain    cooks    think    they 
have  done  everything  when  they  have  mur- 
dered a  fillet  of  veal  or  a  haunch  of  venison, 
— sodden  them  in  lard  or  butter,  baked  or 
boiled  them  to  a  condition  which  admirably 
resembles  the  pulpy  masses  of  cotton  rag, 
when  macerated  for  paper  manufacture, — 
and  wonders  to- see  you  minre  gingerly  of  a 
dish  which  he  himself  will  devour  with  the 
savage  appetite  of  a  Curaanche  !    You  have 
seen  a  royal  side  of  venison  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  morning,  and   laid    out  upon   the 
tavern  shambles ;  -you  have  set  your  heart 
upon  the  dinner  of  that  day.    Fancy  reminds 
you  of  the  relish  with  which,  at  the  St. 
Charles,  in  New  Orleans,  or  the  Falaski,in 
Bavaniinh,  or  the  Charlf»8ton  hotel,  you  have 
discussed  the  exquisitely  dressed   loin,  or 
baunch,  done  to  a  turn  ;  the  red  just  tinging 
the  gravy,  the  meat  just  offering  such  pleas 
ant  r<*si8iauce  to  the  knife  as  leaves  the  in- 
tricate fibres  still    closely   united,   though 
shedditi:;  their  juices  witli  the  eagerness  of 
the  peach,  pressed  between  the  nps  in  the 
very  hour  ortts  maturity ;  —or  you  see  a  fine 
•*  mutton"  brought  in,  of  the  wild  flavor  of 
hills ;  and  you  examine,  with  the  eye  of  the 
epicure,  the  voluminous  fat,  fold  upon  fold, 
lapping  itself  lovingly  about  the  loins.     Le?, 
or  loin,  or  saddle,  or  shoulder,  suggests  itself 
to  your  anticipation  as  the  probable  subject  of 
noonday  discussion.     You  lay  yourself  out 
for  the  argument,  and  naturally  recur  to  the 
last  Tumus  <linner  which  you  enjoyed  with 
the  reverend  father,  who  presides  so  equally 
well  at  the  church  of  the  St.  Savori,  and  it 
biA  own  excellent  hotel  in  the    Rue   des 
Huitres. 

With  such  recollections  kindling  the  ima- 
gination, our  extempore  hotels  of  the  Apala- 
chian  regions  will  doom  you  to  frequent  dis- 
appointment. You  see  yourself  surrounded 
by  nn:<se«  that  may  be  boilel  or  roasted 
polypi  for  wliTit  you  know.  But  wbere's 
the  mutton  and  the  venisou  f    You  call  apon 


the  landlord — a  gaant-lboking  tyke  of  the 
forest,  who  seems  better  litt^  to  hunt  the 
game  than  take  charge  of  its  toilet    He  is 
serving  a  score  at  once ;  with  one  hand  heap 
ing  beef  and  bacon,  with  the  other  collards 
and  cucumbers,  into  conflicting  plates;  and. 
you  fall  back  speechless,  with  the  sudden 
dispersion  of  a  thousand  fancies  of  delight, 
as  be  tells  you  that  the  mattcn,  or  the  ven- 
ison, which  has  been  tlie  subject  of  your  re- 
verie  all  the  morning,  liett  before  you  in  the 
undistinguisbable  mnss  that  has  distressed 
you  with  notions  of  the  polypus  and  sea- 
blubber,  or  some  other  unknown  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  deep  or  forest.    But  the  subject 
is  one  quite  too  distressing  for  dilation.    We 
feel  fiir  ourreadert*,  and  must  forbear.    Bat, 
we  solemnly  say  to  our  Apalachian  land- 
lord, "  B rower,  this  thing  must  be  amended. 
Yoa  have  no  ri^bt  to  sport  thus  with  the 
hopes,  the  healtn,  the  oappiness  of  ypur 
guests.    You  have  no  right,  in  this  way,  to 
mortify  your  neighbours'  flesh.    Have  you 
no  sense  of  the  evil  which  you  are  doing- 
no  bowels  of  sympathy  for  those  of  other 
people  ?     Is  it  pride,  or  indolence,  or  mere 
blindness  and  iterance,  which  tlius  renders 
you  reckless  ot  what  is  due  to  humanity  and 
society,  and  all  that  flne  philosophy  which 
{he  Roman  epicure  found  essential  to  re- 
concile to  becoming  sensibilities  the  mere 
brutish  necessities  of  the  animal  economy  t 
You  roust  import  and  educate  your  cooks. 
You  must  appreciate  justly  die  morals  of  the 
kitchen.    You  must  study  with  diligence, 
night  and  morning,  theprofound  pages  of  the 
Physiologie  de   Gout;   yoa  must  forswear 
those  streams  of  lard,  those  cruel  abuses  of 
the  flesh,  those  hard  bakings  of  meat  other- 
wise tender,  those  salt  and  savage  sodden- 
ings   of   venison,    otherwise    sweet,  those 
mountains  of  long   coUards,   inadequately 
boiled,  and   those  indigestible    masses    m 
dough,  whether  in  the  form  of  pies,  or  tarts^ 
or  biscuit,  which  need  a  yesty  levity  before 
they  can  possibly  assimilate  with  the  hamau 
system. 

VIRGINIA  8PR1.VGS. 

Along  the  sea,  who  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Old  Point  and  Fortress  Calhoun,  the 
salubrious  breezes  and  beauties  ofwhich  re- 
invigorate  the  spent  sages  of  the  capital, 
after  the  brutal  and  harassing  strifes^the 
cogging  and  cajoling  cares,  of  a  wearisome 
congressional  session  ?     Of  what  is  histori- 1 
cal  and  traditional,  in  the  great  rivers  which  [ 
elide  from  her  bosom  into  the  Atlantic,  we  ' 
have  all  die  clues  in  our  hands  when  we  re-  , 
member  that  last  representative  of  tlie  days  ■ 
of  chivalry,  shigularly  upforiunate  in  an  un- 
heroic  name,  John  Smith ;  when  we  recall 
the  mighty  chief,  Powhatan ;  bis  successor, 
still  nobler  than  himself,  the  famous,  fierce 
old  Apalar.hian,  Opechancanough  ;  the  lovely  \ 
niUnral  Christian,   Pocahontas ;  the  lonely ; 
ruin  of  Jamestown,  the  decaying  nest  of  a  I 
bird  that  has  reared  a  progeny  so  numeronsy 
as  to  cover  the  face  of  the  land.     Nor  can 
we  forget  Mount  Vernon,  sacred  to  later 
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historlet,  and  destined  for  longer  dnratiott  in 
■ablimer  memories.  Richmond,  as  nobly 
<  aitoated  as  any  citv  in  the  United  States,  an 
.  abode  of  grace  and.  genius,  mav  well  arrest 
'  the  footsteps  of  the  wayfarer  tor  a  season, 
.  while  tracing  his  route  through  the  pictur- 
esque and  grateful  regions  of  Virginia.  Its 
beauties  have  never  received  the  full  mea- 
sure of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  author  or 
the  artist.  The  special  places  of  retreat  for 
health,  and  for  the  cure  of  disease,  in  Vir- 
ginia, are  better  known,  and  are  singularly 
numerous.  Her  several  sulphur  springs 
have  a  world- wide  reputation.  That  of  the 
White  Sulphur,  of  Greenbriar,  in  especial, 
affords  one  of  the  most  grateful  watering 
places  in  America.  The  spot  lies  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany,  in  a  spa- 
cious valley,  scooped  out  beautifully  from  the 
bosom  of  ^e  sheltering;  mountains.  Art  has 
not  yet  striven,  in  rivalry  with  nature,  in 
this  exquisite  and  salubrious  abode ;  she  has 
•ought  only  to  render  the  latter  fairly  acces- 
sible to  the  examination,  if  not  enjoyment,  of 
the  spectator.  An  ample  province,  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  acres,  admirably  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  will  hereafter  em- 
ploy the  agencies  of  taste  and  wealth,  and 
give  great  mcrease  to  the  singular  attractions 
of  the  region  in  all  respects;  not  the  least  of 
which  is  to  bjs  found  in  that  frank,  elegant, 
and  high-toned  society,  which,  with  some 
small  exceptions,  can  only,  in  the  United 
States,  be  found  in  their  Southern  portions. 
The  Warm  Springs,  in  Bath  County,  lie 
north-east,  some  forty  miles  from  those  of 
the  White  Sulphur.  They  occupy  a  sweet 
and  fertUe  valley,  a  couple  of  guaraian  moun- 
tains on  each  hand,  looking  them  in  as  so 
much  precious  treasure.  The  view  from 
these  mountain  summits,  conducting  the  eye 
over  a  thousand  corresponding  terrabes, 
range  upon  range, — a  vast  ridge  stretching 
away  for  more  than  fifty  nules,— is  one  of  the 
most  commanding  and  impressive  in  the 
oountry.  In  ^e  neighbourhood  of  these 
springs  yon  have  the  famous  "Blowing 
Cave,"  described  in  Jefferson's  Notes;  a 
curious  miracle  in  nature,  from  which  the 
wind,  supplied  by  some  secret  Cyclopean  j 
bellows,  rushes  forth  in  a  torrent  which  is  al-  j 
most  irresistible.  In  the  same  lovely  valley 
with  the  "  Warm,"  are  the  "  Hot  Springs,'^'  j 
of  ^rongmedicinal  qualities juid greatly  po- 1 
pular.  The  Grayson  Sulphur  Springs,  in 
Carroll  CounQr,  are  of  recent  reputation, 
and  rising  still  in  favour.  They  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  much  efficacy  in  rheumatism  and 
dyspepsia.  Rising  on  the  west  side  of  the 
blue  Ridge,  the  site  partakes  of  all  the  phy-  j 
sical  characteristics  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
scenery  is  bold  and  grand,  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar wildness,  and  wannly  exciting  to  the 
ima^native  and  romantic  nature.  Jordan's 
White  Sulphur  Springs  have  recently  risen 
into  favor.  They  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  Greenbriar.  They  are  in  the 
County  of  Frederick,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Winchester  The  Shannondale 
Spring*  are  beautifully  aituated  npcm  the 


Shenandoah,  in  Jefferson  Connty.  The 
:  Blue  Bidge  peers  above  them  at  the  distance 
I  of  a  few  miles  only. 

j  •    VIRGINIA  8CEN£RT. 

I  Who  needs  be  told  of  the  pass  of  the  riv- 
er of  Powhattan,  where  it  oreaks  through 
the  mighty  towers  of  the  Alleghany  ? — an 
I  awful  gao,  with  the  walls  of  granite  closing 
'  it  on  eitner  hand,  while  the  stream,  forcing 
its  way  over  its  tnousand  barriers  of  rock, 
sends  up  a  perpetual  roar,  the  voices  of  a 
strife  enduring  through  a  thousand  ages! 
Who  forgets  what  Jefferson  has  said  of  the 
passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue 
'  Kidge,  at  Harper's  Ferry — that  the  sight  is 
worth  a  voyasre  across  the  Atlantic !  "  You 
!  stand,"  says  he,  "on  a  veiy  high  point  of 
land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenan- 
doah, having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain  a  hundred  miles,  to  seek  a  vent.  On 
your  left  approaches  the  Potomac,  in  quest 
of  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their 
junction  they  rush  together  against  the  moun- 
tain, rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea." 
Would  you  enjoy  a  wondrous  mountain  pros- 
pect?— there  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  an  em- 
pire in  the  air,  with  a  world  of  empire  at  its 
feet,  on  the  summit  of  which  John  Randolph 
lay  ft  night  in  deep  watch  and  reli^ous  mu- 
sing, filled  with  sublime  convictions,  and 
crying  aloud,  as  the  sun  rose  upon  his  vision 
in  the  morning,  "  Henceforth  let  no  man  say 
to  me  there  is  no  God !"  Would  you  be  re- 1 
minded  of  "  those  days  when  there  were  gi-H 
ants  in  the  land?'*  Visit  the  Cyclopean' 
towers — seven  mighty  forms  grouped  toge- 
ther, near  the  Augusta  Springs,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  the  same  name.  Weyer's  cave,  in  the 
same  county,  is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
the  world,  comparable  with  the  famous  g^o^ 
to  of  Antiparos.  Pursue  the  track  of  the 
Great  Kanawha,  and  meditate  sublime  fan- 
cies at  the  foot  of  that  wondrous  natural 
monument,  now  called  Marshall's  pillar. 
The  ice  mountain  of  Hampshire  is  another 
of  these  remarkable  works  of  nature,  which 
it  behooves  you  to  visit; — the  natural  tunnel 
of  Scott  County,  still  more  wonderful — and 
the  mammoth  mound  at  Grave  Creek, — a 
trophy  of  primitive  art  as  full  of  mysteries 
as  the  pyramids  of  the  Egyptian ! 

ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

North-Carolina  has  too  frequently  suffered 
from  the  disparagement  of  superficial  wits 
and  travelers.  Her  misfortune  chiefly  arises 
from  the  same  cause  which  has  injured  herj 
two  sistera  on  either  hand.    She  has  been  I 
one  of  the  great  maternal  States  of  the  south-  J 
west.     Her  young  men  have  been  drawn 
from  her  by  incessant  emigration.    A  sparse 
population  has  impaired  the  strength,  and 
lessened  the  enterprise,  if  not  the  virtues,  of 
her  sodety.    Morally,  she  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest States  of  the  confederacy.    She  has  no 
debts,  and  will  incur  none.    Herpaths  are 
thoM  of  peace  and  pradenee.    Her  enter* 
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ppBC  U  carbedb^  a  jmIoqs  hanestr  amd  cir-  ] 
camspection,  wmch  trembles  to  do  wrong. 
The  habits  of  her  people  are  simple  and  an- 
•ophisticated.  They  are  manly  and  hospita- 
ble ;  aa  tme  and  fearless  as  those  of  any  peo- 
(pie  in  the  South ;  and  as  firm  and  tenaaoua 
when  conmiitted  to  a  cause.  They  may  be 
relied  upon  as  friends.  They  are  to  be  fear- 
ed as  enemies.  Her  ye  omanry  belong  to  the 
same  sturdy,  unafTected,  hospitable  classes 
which  occupy  the  great  interior  of  Virginia, 
.  South-Carolina  and  Georgia ;  and  the  events 
'  that  shall  array  the  people  of  the  latter  States 
in  action,  will  find  tier's  ranging  along  with 
them,  prepared  to  partake  ue  same  desti- 
niea.  The  chief  want  of  North-Carolina  is 
that  of  a  large  commercial  mart  Her  faci- 
lities of  trade  have  hitherto  been  few,  and 
the  impulse  which,  in  States,  is  denrable 
mostly  from  commerce,  has  been  denied  to 
hercondition.  Her  railroads  hay e  been  gra- 
dually repairing  this  deficiency. 

As  a  resort  for  summer  travel,  North- Caro 
liaa  presents  a  field  scarcely  less  ample  than 
Virginia.  Her  mountain  regions  are  quite  as 
salubrious,  nay,  absolutely  perfect  in  their 
salubrity.  Her  medicinal  spring  are  only 
less  fiemious,  but  not  less  deserving.  She  is 
less  accessible  to  the  traveler,  and  this  is  the 
great  want  under  which  she  labors.  The  fa- 
cilities which  shall  open  to  us  the  doors  to 
the  gigantic  avenues  among  her  mountains, 
are  yet  to  be  provided.  The  railways  which 
Sooth- Carolina  and  Georgia  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending to  her  granite  borders,  will  supply, 
m  some  degree,  these  facilities ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  let  the  traveler  adopt  the  Virginia 
method,  and  employ  the  saddle  rather  than 
the  coach.  On  horseback,  he  can  penetrate 
to  a  thousand  retreats  of  health  and  beauty, 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  reach ;  and 
acquire  a  wondrous  vigor  and  elasticity  of 
heart  and  frame,  by  an  avera^  progress, 
over  the  Apalachian  terraces  in  ner  domain, 
of  diirty  three  miles  per  day .  He  may  efiect 
no  smadl  progress,  as  Mr.  Lanman  did,  in  in- 
cidental pedestrian  joo me vings.  This  will 
certainly  be  the  process  if  he  be  an  artist. 
Mr.  Lanman's  route  in  North- Carolina  was 
from  Trail  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  to  the 
Owassa,  or  (as  we  write  it,  and  prefer  to 
write  it,  in  spite  of  our  traveler)  the  Hiwas- 
aee,  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee;  thence 
along  the  valley  river  which  empties  into 
the  Uiwassee ;  thence  across  the  spurs  of  the 
Nantihala,  which,  according  to  our  traveler, 
means  "Woman's  Bosom.''  Pursuing  his 
course  in  this  region,  he  gets  glimpses  of 
Bald  and  Whiteside  Mountain — the  latter 
otherwise  called  the  Devil's  Conrt  House — 
a  granite  cliff,  smooth-faced  for  half  a  mile, 
and  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — the  very 
eight  from  which  makes  the  head  swim  and 
the  heart  sink.  By  passing  over  a  span  of 
rock,  but  two  feet  in  width,  which  overhangs 
the  precipice,  you  may  reach  a  cave  in  the 
summit  of  this  mountain;  an  enterprise  of  so 
much  peril,  so  weU  calculated  tu  inspire  awe 
and  trepidation,  that  but  one  man  was  ever 
known  to  undertake  it.    His  perils,  on  the 
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occasioo,  did  not  aria«me<«ly  firam  the  nar- 
rowness  of  this  bridfte— one  which  reminds 
of  Al  Sirat,  the  Muslem  bridge  to  Para- 
dise. When  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  our  ezjplorer  encountered  a  hose  bear 
just  making  trom  it.  Fortunately,  the  sur- 
prise of  the  bear  yvas  quite  as  great  as  his 
own ;  the  animal  being  so  startled  at  such  aa 
unusual  invasion,  that  he  leapt  the  precipice 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  the  man  was 
so  much  terrified  at  the  danger  he  had  es- 
caped, as  to  be  compelled  to  remain  some 
hours  before  he  could  so  quiet  his  nerves  a« 
to  venture  his  return. 

BUNCOVBE. 
We  traveled  by  night  from  Aafaeville,  on 
the  route  to  the  Warm  Springs.  We  reach- 
ed the  river,  along  whose  margin  thence  the 
road  proceeds,  alK)ut  the  dawn  of  day.  In 
the  va^e  and  misty  twilight,  the  first  flash- 
ings of  the  foaming  torrent  rose  in  sight,  and, 
as  the  opposite  shores  could  not  be  distin- 
guished at  that  early  hour,  and  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  heavy  mist  which  overhung 
lem,  the  illusion  was  perfect  which  per- 
suaded us  that  we  were  once  more  on  the 
borders  of  the'  great  Adantie  Sea.  These 
curling,  flashing,  white  billows,  reeking  up 
and  rolling  over,  and  Wallowing  one  after 
another,  upon  the  shore,  were  the  combing 
surfs  upon  our  sandy  islets  along  the  eastern 
coast.  The  illosiou  was  wonderfully  aided 
by  the  deep  and  solemn  roar  of  the  perpe- 
tually chidmff  billows.  They  were  the  iden- 
tical voices  of  the  sea  that  we  heard — as  if 
these  themselves  were  not  properly  natives 
of  the  deep,  but  mountain  voices,  torn  away 
from  their  proper  homes,  and  perpetually 
waiUiiff  their  exode  in  a  chaunt  which  is 
mournful  enough  to  be  that  of  exile.  It  was 
only  in  die  full  breadth  of  day  that  we  could 
scan  the  boundaries  beyond,  and  justly  ap- 
preciate the  wild  erandeur  of  tne  route 
along  which  we  sped.  Our  road,  an  excel- 
lent ooe  for  the  mountains,  is  cut  out  along 
the  very  margin  of  the  river.  Occasionally, 
there  is  no  ledge  to  protect  you  from  the 
steep.  The  track  docs  not  often  admit  of 
two  carriages  abreast ;  and  huge,  immovable 
boulders  somedmes  contract,  to  the  narrow- 
est measures,  the  pathway  for  the  single 
one.  You  wind  along  the  precipice  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  danger,  which  increases 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  river, 
meanwhile,  boils  and  bounds,  and  rages  at 
your  feet,  tossing  in  strange  writhings  over 
the  fractured  masses  of  the  rock,  plunging 
headlong,  with  a  groan,  into  great  cavities 
between,  now  fretting  over  a  long  line  of 
barrier  masses,  now  leaping,  with  a  surging 
Mas,  down  sudden  steppes,  which  it  ap- 
proaches unprepared.  Beyond,  ^nu  note 
the  perpendicular  heights,  stem,  dark,  jag- 
ged, impending  a  thousand  feet  in  air.  You 
find  yourself  suddenly  in  a  cavernous  ave- 
nue. Look  up,  and  behold  an  enormous  boul- 
der, thrust  out  from  the  mountain  sides* 
hanging  completely  over  you  like  a  migh^ 
Atlantean  nyof,  but  such  a  roof  as  threatena 
VOL.  II. 
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momently  to  topplo  down  in  stonn  and  thun- 
der ou  yoar  hesd.  And  thas,  with  s  sense 
keenly  slive  to  the  startling  aspects  in  the 
fonns  around  you,  the  superior  mndeur  of 
the  heights,  the  proof  which  ttiev  erery- 
nHiere  present  that  the  Tolcano  ana  the  tor. 
rent  haye  but  recently  dune  their  work  of 
oonrulsion  and  roToludon,  you  hurry  on  for 
miles,  relieved  occasionally  bv  scenes  of  a 
strangely  sweet  beauty  in  me  stream; — 
when  the  waters  subside  to  calm ;  when  they 
no  longer  hiss,  and  boil,  and  rage,  and  rage, 
and  roar,  in  conflict  widi  the  masses  whose 
bonds  they  hare  broken ;  and  when,  leaping 
away  into  an  even  and  unruffled  flow,  they 
seem  to  sleep  in  lakes  whose  edges  bear 
fringes  of  flowery  vines,  and  the  loveliest 
floral  Uudes,  from  which  yon  may  pluck  at 
seasons  the  purplest  berries,  drooping  to  the 
very  lips  of  the  waters.  Sometimes,  these 
seeming  lakes  gather  about  the  prettiest 
islets,  such  as  prompt  you  to  fancy  abodes 
such  as  the  En^ish  fairies  delighted  to  ex- 
plore, and  where,  indeed,  the  Unerokee  has 
placed  a  class  or  spirits,  with  strange  mys- 
terious powers,  who  were  acknowledged  to 
maintain  a  singular  influence  over  the  red 
man's  destinies.  A  landscape  painter,  of 
real  talent,  would  find  alone  the  two  great 
stems  of  the  French  Broad,  or  Tselica.  a 
diousand  pictures,  far  superior  to  anything 
which  Yankee  manufacture  has  ever  yet 

Sithered  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or 
e  groups  of  the  Catskill. 

Of  the  Warm  Springs,  which  still  indi- 
cate the  near  neighborhood  of  those  vulca- 
nic fires  by  which  the  passage  of  the  Tseli- 
ca was  opened  throush  its  barrier  moun- 
tains, Mr.  Lanmau  mi^t  have  made  a  plea- 
sant chapter.  Bat  he  gives  us  only  a  para- 
graph.   These  springs 

**  Are  thirty-six  miles  from  Asheville,  and 
within  six  of  the  Tennessee  line.  There 
are  several  of  them,  the  largest  being  co- 
vered with  a  house,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  apartments,  either  one  of  which  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  allow  of  a  swim.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  105  degrees, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fsct,  that  rainy  weather 
'  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  heat,  but  it 
never  varies  more  than  a  couple  of  degrees. 
All  the  springs  are  directly  on  the  southern 
margin  of  the  French  Broad ;  the  water  is 
clear  as  crvstal,  and  so  heavy  that  even  a 
child  may  be  thrown  into  it  with  little  dan- 
ger of  bein^  drowned.  As  a  beverage,  the 
water  is  quite  palatable,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  people  can  drink  a  number  of  quarts 
per  day,  and  yet  experience  none  but  bene- 
ficial eflecis.  The  diseases  which  it  is 
thought  to  cure  are  palsy,  rheumatism,  and 
cutaneous  affections.  The  Warm  Springs 
are  annually  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
fasbionsble  and  sickly  people,  from  all  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  proprietor  has  com- 
fortsble  accommodntions  fur  two  hundred 
and  fifcv  people.  His  principal  building  is 
of  brick,  and  the  bsll-room  is  S30  feet  lone. 
Music,  dancins,  flirting,  wine-drinkins,  ria- 
iug,  bathing,  fishing,  scenery  hunting,  howl- 


inff  and  reading,  are  all  practiced  here  to  8» 
unlimited  extent ;  but,  what  is  more  excit- 
ing than  all  these  pleasures  put  together,  i* 
the  rare  sport  of  deer-hunting." 

MOUlTTAtN  BCIiriS  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  speed  to  Chreenville,  Spartanburg,  or 
Pendleton,  points  from  whicn  you  may  di- 
verge to  a  thousand  spots  of  a  scenery  w»t 
surpassed  in  any  of  the  sister  States.  On 
your  route,  you  pause  at  Glenn's  Spring 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  watering 
plac.-s  of  South-Carolina.  T^iese  springs 
belong  to  the  same  family,  the  members  of 
which  are  scattered  tm^ughoui  all  the 
South,  in  parallel  regions,  from  Virginia  to 
Mississippi.  They  possess  the  same  gene- 
ral characteristics,  and  are  probably  equally 
medicinal,  being  impregnst/ed  more  or  lesa 
with  sulphur,  magnesia  and  salts.  At  Glenn's 
Springs  you  will  make  the  acqusiotance  of  . 
the  gentry  of  the  middle  and  upper  country  l 
eeoerally^  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  others  1 
from  the  seaboard.  The  former  are  here  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  season.. 
You  will  find  them  equally  courteous,  intel/ 
ligent  and  frank ;  easy  in  their  manners,  ami 

Sromptand  graceful  in  their  hospitalitiesy 
'rom  this  point  the  transition  is  easy  to* 


Spartanburg,  a  region  of  perfect  health 
throughout.  King  beautifully  for  farming, 
and  remarkably  well  settled.     Here  yon  find 


other  medicinal  waters,  the  Cedar,  the  Fa* 
colet.  Limestone  and  Sulphur  Springs,  each 
of  which  has  its  advocates,  though  their  vis- 
itors are  much  less  numerous  Uian  those  of 
Glenn's.  The  Pacolet,  and  other  falls  and 
rapids,  are  objects  of  great  curitisity ;  and 
the  famous  battle-field  of  the  Cowpens  af- 
fords a  point  of  great  attraction  to  him  who 
loves  to  seek  out  the  memorials  of  the  Re- 
volution. But,  if  the  object  be  mountain 
scenery,  the  traveler  will  speed  for  Green- 
ville, which  lies  adjoining,  to  the  north  and 
wekt  The  village  of  this  name  is  a  beauty 
among  villafi;es.  and  its  cascade  of  Reedy 
River,  which  skirts  the  settlement,  ofibrds 
numerous  subjects  for  the  painter.  In  the 
northeast  angle  of  the  district,  however,  you 
find  bolder  pictures,  where  the  beautiful 
blends  with  tne  sublime,  and  impresses  the 
imagination  with  images  at  once  of  the  stu- 
penaous  and  the  sweet. 
The  Hogback  Mountain,  a  cragged  and 

Eerilous  ascent,  that  mkht  find  a  more  suita- 
le  name,  is  the  first  ofa  lordly  brotherhood 
of  heights,  which  enshi  ine  a  thousand  scenes 
of  the  terrible  and  lovely.  Adjoinins;  it, 
we  have  the  Glassy  Mountain,  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  glazed  beauty  of  its  rocky 
sides,  trickling  with  peipeiual  water,  in  Uie 
sDulight.  The  waters  which  flow  from  these 
mountains  form  the  sources  of  the  Tiger 
and  the  Pacolet  Here,  also,  you  have  the 
Saluda  and  Fsnther  Mountains,  and,  above 
all,  the  wonderful  rocky  clifi'  end  precipice 
of  Cssar's  Head — a  nanus  given  to  it  from 
a  remarkable  profile,  wbich,  at  one  view, 
the  crag  presents,  of  a  human,  which  might 
be  a  Roman,  face.    Sachem's  Head  would 
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be  much  more  appropriate  to  the  aboriginal 
locality,  as  the  profile  is  quite  as  proper  to 
the  Indian  as  the  Roman  type  of  face.  As 
the  name  of  the  Indian  priest  in  the  South- 
ern States  was  lawa,  this  title  would  seem 
a  ntft  inappropriate  one  to  the  stern,  pro- 
phet-like image  which  this  rock  affords. 
The  mountain  itself  is  an  entire  mass 
of  granite,  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley, 
through  which  a  turbulent  river  hurries 
upon  Its  way.  From  the  precipice,  on  this 
quarter,  you  have  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent prospects  that  the  world  can  show. 
Standmg  upon  the  edge  of  the  clifi*,  your 
eye  courses,  without  impediment,  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  rision,  leaving  still  regions  be- 
yond, which  the  fancy  spreads  out  inimita- 
bly beneath  your  feet  Apart  from  the  sub- 
Hme  emotions  of  such  a  scene,  from  such  a 
spot,  the  sense  of  danger  is  enlivened  when 
vou  discover  that  the  mountain  rises  erect 
from  a  base  seemingly  quite  too  slender  for  ! 
its  support,  while  an  awful  fissure  divides  I 
the  mass  from  too  to  bottom,  detaching  an  | 
immense  mass,  that  threatens  momently  to  . 
go  down  in  thunder  upon  the  unconscioas 
valley.  The  Head  of  Csssar,  or  the  lawa,  | 
is  hi  some  peril  of  serious  abrasion,  if  not  I 
demolition,  in  the  natural  progress  of  events. 
But  Pendleton  is  the  district  of  South  , 
Carolina  most  affluent  in  curiosities  of  this 
description.  The  Table  Rock  i.^  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Apalachian  range.  It  rears 
its  colosbal  front  of  granite — an  isolated 
mass,  perpendicular  as  a  wall — more  than 
eleven  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  naked 
face  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet  The 
precipice  is  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  as- 
cended, on  this  side,  by  means  of  a  ladder 
or  steps  of  wood,  fastened  with  iron  clamps 
to  the  stone,  and  with  several  stagings  com- 
passing the  perpendicular  height  You  lite- 
rally hang  in  air.  You  look  down,  with  a 
shudder,  upon  the  awful  chasm  a  thousand 
feet  below.  Your  ladder  shakes — its  steps 
are  in  decav— occasionally  one  has  disap- 
peared-f-and  your  heart  sinks  momentarily, 
rendering  necessary  the  encouragements  of 
your  guide.  The  great  black  wall  glistens 
with  tne  descending  streams,  which  the  sun 
coins  into  brilliants  as  fast  as  they  scatter 
into  spray.  Go  below — look  up—and  your 
soul  rises  with  the  majesty  of  prayer. 

OXOROIA  80BIIE8  AND  SPRINGS. 

Thus  hedlth,  youth,  beauty,  taste  and  art, 
attended  by  song  and  sunshine,  walk  the 
faces  of  her  mountains,  and  group  them- 
selves joyously  about  her  fountains  and  her 
streams.  Madison  Springs  are  deservedly 
famous  in  tbe  regaros  or  Georgia.  A  fine 
house,  well  kept,  and  crowded  usually  with 
excellent  company,  makes  it  easy  to  forget 
Newport  and  Saratoga.  It  would  task  a 
more  fruitful  pen  than  ours  to  describe  the 
variety  of  influences  which  serve  to  beguile 
the  thousands  who  seek  this  place  of  resort, 
and  forget  the  progress  of  tune  in  the  un- 
ceaaing  round  o(  their  enjoyments.     The 


baO,  the  pie  nie,  the  fete  champetre,  the 
soiree,  the  tableaux  vwaru^  nightly,  render 
life  a  charming  illusion,  as  well  for  heart  aa 
fancy ;  and  if  Oie  eye  is  permitted  to  see  the 
dropping  of  the  sands  in  the  hour-glass, 
they  are  of  gold  and  amber  as  they  flow. 
The  beauty  of  the  wings  of  time,  in  this  re- 
gion,  makes  one  heedless  of  his  flight  Here* 
was  the  best  society  in  Georgia.    Hither^ 
came  her  selectest  circles.    You  might  meet', 
at  the  same  moment  the  gravest  signiors  off 
the  State,  dignified  sages  of  the  lon^  robej 
yielding  themselves  to  the  fascinauons  on 
the  most  piquant  of  its  fashionables;  the  I 
stem  man  of  public  cares,  revelling  in  the  I 
gardens  of  Armida,  under  the  grateful  det-i 
potism  of  the  Faery  dneene.    Nor  is  Ma- 
dison's Springs  alone.     It  is  only  one  of 
many  places  of  like  attraction,  which,  aa 
our  purpose  is  not  a  catalogue,  we  need  not 
particularize.    If  the  reader  is  curious,  let 
him  look  to  the  second  work  in  our  rubric, 
the  "  Georgia  Illustrated,"  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  arts  in  the  South.  ^ 
Here  he  will  find  full  and  interesting  details 
of  much  that  is  conspicuoas  in  the  resources 
and  scenery  of  oui  nvely  and  lovely  sister. 
The  volume  of  Mr.  Lanman  will  also  sup- 
ply him  with  much  information  in  respect  to 
tier  scenery  and  characteristics.    He  gives 
sketches  of  Dahlonega,  a  region  of  equal 
health  and  beaur^,  to  which  the  route  of 
travel  last  season  did  not  suflSciently  incline 
—of  the  vidley  of  Nagoochie,  Mount  Yonah, 
Clarksville — the  cascade  of  Tuccoah,  and 
the  cataract  of  Tallulah. 


S. — PROGRXiS  OP  TKXAS. 

Bvery  day's  accounts  from  this  now  flou- 
rishing centre  of  south-western  emigration 
increase  in  interest  The  California  reac- 
tion is  being  felt  in  its  favor,  and  so  rapid  is 
the  growth  of  population,  that  in  ten  years 
Texas  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  South 
ern  States.  The  emigrants  are  of  an  enter- 
prising cla«6»  intelligent,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances. Many  have  held  leading  positions 
in  society  and  in  politics  in  the  old  States. 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  views  upon 
the  Ten  MifUon  purchase,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  a  purse,  in  liquidating  the  State 
indebtedness,  and  in  promoting,  as  we  hope 
it  will,  internal  improvements,  must  give  a 
new  life  to  the  commonwealth.  We  have 
published  many  papers  in  our  volumes 
showing  the  agricultural  facilities,  especially 
in  sugar  and  cotton,  of  this  State,  and  have 
several  others  promised.  We  beg  our 
friends  there  to  give  us  elaborate  coromuni- 
cations  upon  any  matters  which  may  per- 
tain.to  their  advancement 
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The  papers  speak  in  encoaraging  terms  of 
the  growUi  of  Galveston  and  Houston. 

''According  to  the  uniform  testimony  of 
all,  Houston  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
eondiiion  than  at  the  present  time.  A  large 
amount  of  business  hast  been  done  there 
«lnring  the  past  two  months.  The  streets  are 
represented  as  continuallv  crowded  with 

Es,  and  the  side-walas  with  bales  of 
passing  incessantly  from  the  stores  to 
tgons.  Some  of  the  accounts  given  of 
the  amount  of  sales,  especially  by  the  house 
of  Bice  &  Nichols,  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible. We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this  high 
decree  of  commercial  prosperity  of  our 
neighboring  city,  for  we  consider  it  a  true 
exponent  m  the  increasing  wealth  and  agii- 
.  ctiltaral  productions  of  the  country.  It  is 
true,  the  long  protracted  drought  has  great- 
ly favored  Houston,  serving  to  concentrate 
at  Uiat  point  much  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  country  trade,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  trade  at  this  place  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio.  Still  there  has  been  sold  io  Galves- 
ton a  very  large  amount  of  merchandize, 
though  under  great  disadvantages.  But  the 
trade  here  has  been  confined  principally  to 
oar  heavier  houses,  and  has  j[>8Ttaken  of  the 
character  of  a  wholesale  busmess  more  than 
In  foiroer  years." 

Hatagorda,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  also  flourishes. 

**  Buildings  are  springing  up  in  every  di- 
rection, as  it  were  with  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn  our 
eyes  in  any  direction,  that  we  do  not  see 
evident  tokens  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
afloaL  There  have  alreaidy,  within  the  past 
Tear,  been  erected  severu  elegant  build- 
up, which  virould  do  credit  to  a  more  aris- 
tocratic city  than  our  own,  with  several 
others  in  the  course  of  erection  ;  among  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
hotel,  by  our  friend  J.  W.  McCaroly,  Esq. 
From  its  pretty  location,  healthful  position, 
and  many  advantages  possessed  as  a  resi- 
dence as  well  as  commercial  emporium, 
Matagorda  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  prettiest  towns 
in  Texas.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
planting  district,  unsurpassed  for  the  great 
staple  products  of  the  South,  her  commer- 
ce inaucements  must  secure  to  her  a  per- 
manent prosperity,  which  the  fluctuations  of 
trade  and  spirit  of  competition  cannot  easily 
sttbverL  Our  citizens  seem  to  be  folly 
aroused  to  these  truths,  and  the  gloom  and 
doubt  which  for  years  past  hung  over  their 
mmds  on  this  question,  nave  been  fully  and 
finally  dispelled,  and  an  invigorating  spirit 
is  predominant  throughout.  Upon  the 
whole,  our  auspices  are  highly  encou- 
raging." 

The  culture  of  the  vine  begins  now  to 
attract  anention.  The  imported  grapes,  it 
i»  said,  will  all  rot,  but  the  native  will  make 
tht  finest  wines. 


"I  hare  collected  tvdve  kinds  of  wild 
grapes  which  surpass  the  imported  in  sweet- 
ness, durability  and  productiveness.  Their 
cultivation  is  easy,  and  the  scaflblding 
cheap.  The  vines  readily  embrace  and  en- 
twine around  the  trees  and  bushes  for  their 
support  They  are  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  summer  and  fall  srapes — and  yield 
fresh,  ripe  fruit  from  the  nrstof  June  to  the 
last  of  November.  They  are  of  all  colors. 
Three  hundred  square  feet  of  surface  will 
yield  four  whiskey-barrels  of  round  ^pes 
lor  market,  or  sixtv  gallons  of  wine,  with  six 
gallons  of  the  best  nrnndy. 

"  In  scafibldinc  ^e  vineyard  with  trellises 
7  feet  high,  100  teetlong,  and  10  feet  apart, 
half  an  acre  will  be  covered  by  ten  tremses. 
Every  30  feet  long  of  trellis  will  give  a  sur- 
face of  three  hundred  square  feet,  producing 
four  barrels  of  round  grapes,  as  stated  be- 
fore. Or  100  feet  of  trellis  will  yield  13 
barrels ;  and  10  trellises  of  the  same  length, 
130  barrels,  or  520  bushels  of  grapes  for 
market  or  1,950  gallons  of  wine  and  60  gal- 
lons of  brandy.  The  produce,  therefore,  of 
half  an  acre,  will  be — 
530  bushels  of  grapes,  which,  at  $5 

per  bushel,  wul  give 92,600 

If  made  into  wine,  the  resoU  will  be, 

1,950  galkfis  of  wine,  at  f  I  per 

gallon ,    1,950 

The  brandy,  60  gallons,  at  $2  per 

gallon 190 

Total $2,070" 


3.— RKFORT8  OF   THE    rXDXKAL    DXPABT- 
HKNT. 

We  present,  as  worthy  of  preservation  lor 
future  reference,  digests  of  the  late  annual 
reports  emanating  from  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  our  government,  and  regret  that 
we  have  not  more  space  to  bestow  upon  them. 

TBI  TRXA8URT. 

Balance  in  Treasury  1st  July,  1850,  $6,- 
604,544  49;  Receipts  (estimated)  of  year  to 
June  30,  1851,  including  old  balance.  $54,-. 
312.594  49;  Expenditures,  $53,853,597  50 
Balance  on  hand,  $450,896  99;  Estimated 
receipts  to  June  30,  1851,  $47,258,936  99; 
Expenses,  $48,124,993  18;  Deficit,  Ist  Ju- 
ly, 1852,  $865,996  19,  exclusive  of  Texan 
Boundary  stock. 

Mr.  Corvrin  makes  the  war  alone  respon- 
sible for  the  enormous  expenditure.  For 
seven  years  previous  to  it,  the  expenses 
were  $149,660,345  52,  and  for  the  next  sev- 
en yean,  $294,807,407  95.  Expenses 
chargeable  dbrectly  to  the  -war,  including 
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territory  pnrchtted,  and  exclosive  of  name- 
roiis  claims  not  proMnted,  $917,175,575  89. 

Macb  space  is  devoted  to  frauds  upon  the 
revenue,  growing  out  of  the  valuation  sys- 
tem now  adopted,  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
we  fear  is  the  best  practical  system.  The 
kind  and  character  of  frauds  attempted  are 
too  familiar  to  need  any^mention. 

Ifr.  Corwin  discusses  again  the  old  6al- 
€mee  of  trade  doctrioe,  and  calls  up  the  phan- 
tom which  has  frightened  for  centuries  past 
certain  statesmen  from  their  propriety,  and 
which,  it  seems,  with  all  the  labors  of  the 
economists,  has  only  been  ^^  scotched,  not 
killed."  He  anticipates  an  importation  du- 
ring the  coming  year  of  $250,000,000,  against 
«n  exportation  not  exceeding  $152,000,000 — 
an  alarming  balanee^  and  recommends  the 
following  changes  in  the  tariff: 

1.  A  change  in  the  present  ad  valorem 
system,  which  should  impose  specific  duties 
upon  all  articles  to  which  sucn  duties  may 
be  safely  applied,  wiA  home  valuations  upon 
all  snch  as  are  necessarily  subject  to  ad  va- 
lorem rates. 

2.  If  the  principle  of  specific  duties  shall 
*ot  be  adopted,  that  the  home  valuation,  in- 
stead of  the  foreiflrn,  should  then  be  applied 
to  all  imports  sub}eci  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

3.  If  neither  of  the  foregoing  changes 
■hall  be  thought  proper,  then  it  u  deemed 
highlv  necessary  that  the  present  rate  of  du- 
ties should  be  increased  on  a  gi«at  variety  of 
articles,  which  it  will  be  found  could  bear 
snch  increase  with  the  most  salatary  effects 
•pon  both  trade  and  revenue. 

A  corps  of  traveling  appraisers  to  visit 
the  different  ports  is  recommended,  and 
also  that  the  time  allowed  in  stores  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years,  with  die  privilege  of 
re  export  without  duties,  etc. 

THK  VAVT. 

The  Secretary  says  that  onr  flag  has  been 
respected  on  everv  sea,  and  that  the  inte- 
rests of  commerce  nave  been  secure  under 
its  protection.  The  Navy  consisU  of  7  ships 
of  the  line,  1  razee,  12  frigates,  21  sloops  of 
war,  4  brigs,  2  schooners,  5  steam  frigates,  3 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  6  steamers  of  less 
than  first  class,  and  5  store  ships.  The  ships 
in  commission  are,  1  razee,  6  frigates,  15 
doops  of  war,  4  brigs,  2  schooners,  (coast 
*tirvev,)  2  steam  frigates,  1  steamer  of  the 
first  Class,  3  less  than  first  class,  3  ships  of 
ths  line  as  receiving  ships,  \  steamer  do.,  and 
1  sloop  do.  Four  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  are  on  the  stocks  in  process  of  con- 
struction, but  the  work  suspended.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  mail  steamships  on  the 
New-York  and  Liverpool,  and  New-York 
•ad  Ohagres  fines,  liable  to  naval  dagr  in  case 
•f  BecessiQr-  1 


The  Secretary  notices  the  improvemenls 
going  on  in  |he  Navy  Yards  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  plaees ;  states  that  he  has  invited 
proposals  ibr  the  construction  of  a  Dry  Dock 
m  toe  Pacific ;  says  that  the  stores  on  hand 
in  the  various  yards  amount  to  $6,500,000  in 
value ;  and  discusses  the  question  of  redu- 
cing the  number  of  yards,  which  he  dectinee 
recommending  at  present,  and  depending  on 
private  contracts  for  the  construction  of  shipiw 

The  existing  personnel  of  the  Navy  embn- 
ces  66  captains,  97  commanders,  327  lieuten- 
ants, 68  surgeons,  37  passed  assistant  sur- 
geons, 43  assistant  surgeons,  64  pursers,  24 
chaplains,  12  professors  of  mathematics,  11 
masters  in  the  line  of  promotion,  464  passed 
and  other  midshipmen,  and  7,500  pe^  offi- 
cers, seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  ete.  The  Sec- 
retary says  Uiat  this  system  of  officers  is  us- 
shapely  and  disproportioned,  there  being  a 
great  disparity  oetween  the  head  and  tbe 
subordinate  parts,  and  he  recommends  a  re- 
duction in  the  three  highec  grades.  The  re- 
port discusses  a  variety  of  other  quealieDe 
respecting  the  orsanizatioo  and  distribntioB 
of  tne  service ;  all  of  which  are  worthy  of 
attention,  but  can  only  be  property  appreci- 
ated by  a  reference  to  the  report. 

The  vessels  of  the  Navy  are  distributed 
into  six  different  squadrons.  1.  The  Homt 
squadron,  Ckmi.  Parker,  operating  from  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  river.  The  principal  service  per- 
formed by  this  squadron  during  the  past 
year  was  the  preventing  of  the  mvasion  of 
Cuba.  2.  Tne  Pacme  souadron.  Com. 
M'Canley,  three  vessels  of  whicji  are  cruis- 
ing between  Cape  Horn  and  Panama,  and 
the  rest  north  of  the  Equator.  3.  The  Bra- 
zilian squadron.  Com.  McKeever,  cruises 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  Capa 
Horn,  and  occasionally  to  the  African  coas^ 
has  been  engaged  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade,  and  ue  protection  of  our  rights  in 
South  America.  4.  The  MeditsrraneaM 
squadron,  Com.  Moi^an,  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  various  pons  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.^  5.  The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Com.  Oregon^,  is  eninged  in  breaking  op 
the  slave  trade.  6.  The  East  India  and 
China  squadron.  Com.  Geisinger,  seems  to 
be  looking  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Asiatics. 

THE  POST  OFFICE. 

The  number  of  mail  routes  within  the 
United  States,  at  the  end  of  June  last,  is 
5590,  extending  over  178,672  miles,  and  em- 
ploying 4760  contractors.  The  annual  trans- 
portatwn  of  the  mails  on  these  routes  wai 
46,541,423,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,724,426, 
making  the  average  cost  about  five  centa 
and  eight  and  a  half  mills  per  mile.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  inland  mail  routes 
during  tlie  year  was  649,  extending  over 
10,939  miles,  at  an  increased  cost  ot  $342,- 
440.  On  the  last  of  June  there  were  five 
foreign  mail  routes,  on  an  aggregate  lengdi 
of  1  {^079  milet,  and  involving  a  Grovemment 
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azpenditore  of  $264,506,  exclusive  of  the 
O08t  of  mail  raesneDgers  and  agents,  aroount- 
isg  to  $107,042.  The  number  of  postmasters 
appointed  during  the  ^ear  was  6518,  of 
whom  2600  were  appointed  to  supply  re- 
■^ations,  233  to  supply  vacancies  by  death, 
fUSH  by  reason  of  change  of  the  sites  of  the 
offices,  1444  on  account  of  removals,  1919 
to  fill  new  offices.  The  whole  number  of 
^XMt  offices  in  the  country  was  18,417.  Dur- 
mg  the  year,  1979  have  been  established, 
and  309  discontinued.  The  gross  revenue 
'of  the  Department  for  the  year  was  $5,552,- 
971  48,  of  which  $4,575,663  86  accrued 
fitmi  letters.  The  expenses  were  $5,212,- 
053  42,  leaving  an  excess  in  favor  of  the  De- 
partment of  $340,018  05,  and  making  all  of 
Its  available  funds  $1,132,046  82.  The  ex- 
penses for  mail  contracts  have  increased  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  particularly 
in  the  West  The  increase  of  income. 
fh>m  the  receipts  of  postage,  was  11,27-100 
percent;  for  1848  was  7,43-100  per  cent; 
for  1849  was  14  ^20-100  per  cent;  for  1850 
wasl4|  percent  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  for  the  next  year  will  be  at  least 
11  per  cent,  and  that  the  excess  of  the  re- 
eeipts  over  the  expenditures  will  be  $146,- 
806  26.  Sixteen  mail  steamers  are  in  ser- 
vice in  maintaining  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Secretary  recommends  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  reflate  the  mail  service  with 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
to  systematize  the  service  of  California  and 
Ore^n.  He  recommends  a  reduction  of 
die  ml  and  letter  postage  to  a  uniform  rate  of 
three  cents,  pre-paid,  and  five  cents  not  pre- 
paid, and  tjiat  toe  Postmaster  General  be 
empowered  to  makn  a  further  reduction  to 
two  cents,  whenever,  after  the  present  pro- 
posed reductions,  the  revenue%of  the  De- 
partment shall  have  exceeded  its  expendi- 
ture for  two  consecutive  years,  five  per 
cent  He  also  recommends  that  a  reduction 
to  twenty  cents  be  made  on  correspondence 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast,  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Eastern  continent  and  its  islands, 
and  roints  beyond  either,  and  to  ten  cents 
on  all  other  sea-going  letters,  eicept  when 
the  rates  shall  be  otherwise  fixed  by  postal 
treaties.  He  recommends  a  reduction  on 
the  postage  of  newspapers  sent  out  of  the 
States  to  one  cent  and  also  a  reduction  upon 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  &c.  These  reduc- 
tions, he  calculates,  will  diminish  the  reve 
nues  of  the  Department  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  deficit  must  be  met  by  the 
surplus  used  in  the  bands  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  by  appropriations  by  Congress. 
He  thinks  the  franking  privilege  should  be 
retained,  but  that  the  Department  should  be 
paid  from  the  Treasury  for  the  transmission 
of  all  free  matter. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  army,  as  at 
present  established  by  law,  is  12,329  officers 
and  men.    It  is  estimated  that  the  number 


of  men  actually  in  service  and  fit  for  dvty, 
from  deaths,  dischai^es,  desertions,  sickness 
and  other  casualties,  falls  short  of  the  legal 
organization  on  an  average  of  from  30  to  40 
per  cent. ;  so  that  the  above  number  wooU 
present  an  effisctive  force  of  only  from  8,400 
to  8,700  men.  Of  the  whole  number,  7,796 
are  stationed  in,  or  are  under  orders  for 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon ;  leaving  only  4,530  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  States  and  Territories. 

The  Secretary  urges  the  necessity  of  em- 

f  loving  a  cavalry  force  to  curb  the  mounted 
ndians  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico;  and 
suggests  the  adoption  of  some  system,  dic- 
tated equally  bv  policy  and  humanity,  for  re- 
claiming the  whole  unfortunate  race,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  abandon  their  wanderinc 
and  predatory  life,  to  live  in  villages,  ana 
resort  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  subsist- 
ence. The  statement  of  the  enormous  coet 
of  transporting  pork  and  flour  for  the  use  oC 
the  troops  in  New  Mexico,  affords  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  benefit  which  the  republic 
would  derive,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  light, , 
from  restoring  peace  and  secnri^r  to  the 
herdsman  ana  husbandman  of  a  territory^ 
"  a  lar^  portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
producmg  crops  of  grain,  and  nearly  aU  of 
which  is  well  adapted  to  grazing." 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  not  yet  published, 
contains  full  and  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  public  domain.  We  learn  from  the 
Washington  Republic  that  the  whole  quan- 
ti^  of  luids  sola  and  disposed  of  during  the 
vearl848,  including  that  located  by  military 
bounties.  State  selections,  &c,  was  4,933,^ 
009  acres,  amonnting,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  ta 
$6,428,435.  For  1 845, 5,184,410  acres  were 
disposed  of  in  like  manner,  amounting  at 
the  same  rate,  to  $6,575,625.  And  fordiree 
quarters  of  1850,  exclusive  of  the  bounty 
locations  not  yet  returned  for  the  thircl 
quarter,  2,815,366  acres  were  disposed  of^ 
amounting,  at  the  rate  stated,  to  $3,562,041. 

A  most  valuable  and  interesting  item  in 
the  report,  is  the  statement  showing  the 
area  and  cost  of  the  publio  lands  and  re- 
venue derived  from  them. 

From  that  sutement  it  appears  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  public  lanos  exclusive  of 
those  in  Ore^n,  California,  New  Mexico^ 
Utah,  the  Indian  and  Nebraska  Territories, 
was  424,103,750  acres.  That  of  these  about 
one-fourth  have  been  sold  for  the  sum  of 
$135,339,092,  while  ^e  whole  coet  of  every 
kinfl  to  the  Government  including  th» 
amount  paid  to  France  for  Louisiana,  to- 
Spain  for  the  Floridas,  and  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title,  was  $74,957,- 
879,  making  the  nett  profit  to  the  Govern* 
ment  $60,381,213,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally for  the  last  fifty  yean. 

Nearly  the  same  amoont  baa  been  granted 
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ia  boandes,  for  works  of  imcmal  improTe- 
ments,  ±c. 

It  further  appears,  that  ^e  arerage  cost 
of  the  public  lands,  inclodin^  the  purchase, 
extuiguishing  the  Indian  tide,  survey^g, 
selling,  and  managing,  &c.,  is  only  21  4-5 
eents  per  acre ;  while  for  each  acre  the 
Government  receives  $1  95  per  acre— mak- 
ing a  net  profit  of  9103  1-5  cents  per  acre. 

THX  HOMX  OFPICK. 

The  estimates  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Departtnent,  for  the  approaching  year, 
reach  the  large  amount  of  $7,132,043  47; 
being  an  excess  over  the  estimates  for  the 
current  jrear  of  $1,728,670  63.  The  increase 
arises  priacipally  from  the  enlar^d  expense 
of  Indian  affairs  and  the  pension  list ;  for 
which  the  estimates  are  respectively,  $1,- 
441,472  66  and  $2,644,726  31. 

The  number  of  claims  for  warrants  under 
the  late  bonn^  land  laws,  up  to  Nov.  5th, 
was  9,418,  ana  it  is  rapidly  increasjng.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  who,  if  living, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
the  Secretary  says  would  exceed  half  a 
million ;  and  he  esumates  that  the  number 
of  claimants  will  be  about  250,000. 

Of  the  whole  lands  there  were  disposed 
of  5,164,410,91  acres;  of  which  1,320,902 
77  were  sold,  and  3,405,520,00  located  on 
bgnnty  land  warrants.  For  the  three  ouar- 
ters  of  1850,  the  quantity  disposed  of  has 
been  2,815,366.42  acres  ;  869,682,32  sold, 
and  1,520,120,00  located  on  warrants. 

The  Secretary  urges  the  importance  of  a 
national  highway  to  the  Pacific,  within  our 
own  territory,  from  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  western  coast,  axid  the  necessi^ 
or  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  the  shortest  and  best  route,  having  re- 
ference not  only  to  distance,  but  also  to  the 
soil  climate,  and  adaptation  to  agricultural 
purposes  of  the  intermediate  coimtry. 

He  renews  the  recommendation  of  his 
predecessor  for  the  establishment  of  an  a^- 
eultural  bureau,  and  advises  the  institution 
of  a  model  farm  at  Mount  Vernon,  *'  whose 
soil  was  once  tilled  by  the  hands,  and  is  now 
consecrated  by  the  dust,  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country." 


4.— POPULATIOH  OF  THI  8TATXS,  1850— 
COKTRAST  OP  TBK  NORTH  AND  TBK 
SOUTH. 

As  soon  as  the  census  returns  are  complete, 
we  shall  make  many  abstracts  from  them, 
and  present  to  our  leaders  a  varie^  of  in- 
teresting information,  relating  to  the  popu- 
lation and  resources  of  the  country.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  give  the  following  as  the  re- 
turns of  population  in  m  few  states.  The 
Mate  of  Georgia  has  since  been  ascertained 


to  reach  1,000,000  agvnH  about  600,000  fa 
1840: 


Minnesota 6.139..  (new.)  ..    6,13i 

Arkanra«(St.cen«)  198,796..  97,674..  10I,SS» 
South  C».roliaa...  639,099..  5H4.398..  44,701 
Rhode  Islaiid.....   147.543..    108.830..  38,711 

lodisoa 1,850,000..   658.888.. 591, 114 

Wi«consiD 305.121  .     30.752.  .284,309 

Ohio 8,150,000.. 1,519.167. .630,833 

North  Caroltna...  850,900..  V53,419..  96.581 
MassachusetU....  1,000.600..   7791828.. 880.778 

Misaouri 672.000..  383.708.. 288,298 

Pennsylvania 2,400.000. .  I,7i4,033.  .675.96T 

Maine 583,026..   501.736..  81.290 

Connactient 375.000..   310,015..  64.985 

Vermont 812.656..   291.498..  21,158 

Virginia 1,400.000..  1,239.797..  60,903 

Kentucky 973,606..    779,828..  168,788 

Utah  80,000..    (aew)  ..  80,000 

California 800,000..    (new)  ..800,000 

Oregon J0,000..    (nsw)  ..  10,000 

District  Columbia.     54,000..     43.718..  10.288 

13,545,986.  ..9,817,235 
Remarking  upon  the  results  which  have 
thus  far  been  given,  the  Mobile  Tribune  in- 
dulges some  reflections  which  are  elevated 
and  sound.  They  correspond  with  opinioM 
we  have  frequently  expressed  in  our  Re- 
view, end  we  are  but  too  happy  to  extract 
them  at  large. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  the  times 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
Georgia,  as  denoted  by  the  recent  census.  It 
exceeds  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
has  been  since  1840.  for^-five  per  centum. 

We  should  like  to  know  exacdy  the  cause 
of  this  great  change.  Whether  it  is  a  cause 
or  a  consequence  of  diversified  industrial 
pursuits,  or  whether  it  results  from  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  the  state,  would  be  something 
which  it  would  be  agreeable  to  know* 

One  thing,  however,  it  docs  prove,  namelr, 
that  slave  institutions  are  not  necessarilv 
anti-progressive  in  their  efiects  on  wealtn 
and  population.  Down-east  the  ''philan- 
thropists," with  averted  eyes  and  much 
self-complacency,  declare  that  slsvery  is  an> 
tagonistic  to  all  'progress,  material  as  well  as 
moral ;  that  the  North  owes  its  augmented 
population  to  its  lerelling  system — according 
to  the  dieory  of  which,  nobody  is  better  than 
any  other  body. 

We  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion, 
but  also  doubt  vvnether  its  boasted  increase 
is  really  progression.  Are  there  less  crime 
and  misery  and  more  morally  and  comfort 
in  the  North  than  there  were  twenty  years 
ago?— Does  the  increase  of  its  sggregate 
wealth  and  population  denote  a  more  gener- 
al diffusion  of  individual  plenty;  more  hap- 
piness ;  a  hiffher  refinement,  and  a  superior 
religions  ana  moral  tone  of  public  sentiment  t 
No  man  con  doubt  that  iu  these  things  the 
North  has  retromded. 

Let  us  come  ^nth.  and  aoply  th)s  test  to 
its  people,  and  the  result  will  indicate  a  moat 
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ttratiB^  clittm<ft  tuivftiiu  tinptOT6iB6nt.  ns- 
ligion  is  more  generally  respected  and  prtc- 
tised  amoD|(  as  than  it  was  twen^  ^ears  ago; 
edocatioD  u  more  diffused;  Tiolence  uid 
crime  are  mnch  less  commcm ;  refinement 
has  grown  into  familiarity  in  c^es  hitherto 
fade  and  almost  barbaroos.  Want— no  snch 
iking  is  known  among  as.  We  have  no  paa- 
pers — no  beggars,  except  the  few  who  nare 
oeen  sent  to  some  of  oar  seaport  towns  by 
importation.  No  man  is  destttate — no  trae 
manhood  among  os  is  pat  to  shifts  which 
•hock  iisself-respect  ana  degrade  it  BTery 
man  stands  np  udependendy,  a  tme  man, 
not  ground  down  to  the  lowest  self-abase- 
iDent  by  the  '*  progress"  which  u  the  boast, 
•nd  to  OS  the  evil,  of  max^  other  communi- 
ties. 

Por  our  own  part,  we  have  no  aort  of  con- 
fidence in  the  gauge  of  progress  laid  down 
generally  by  the  statists.  We  woald  rather, 
U  the  South  had  no  motive  for  self-protection 
in  making  itself  numericallv  strong  in  the 
confederacy,  that  the  population  of  our  states 
■honld  rather  fall  behind  their  present  rate 
of  progress.  Running  hand  in  hand  with 
this  "  progress,"  we  see  want  and  vice  and 
the  elemenu  which  will  work  its  ruin.  In 
tfie  South  we  see  real  progress  in  everv 
thing,  and  particolaiiT  in  those  higher  qual- 
ities which  are  as  well  the  honor  ofindiridu- 
ids  as  of  aggregated  people.  We  are  con- 
tent with  this,  and  would  not  exchange  it  for 
all  the  over^wn  cities  and  heated  manufac- 
toring  distncts  that  are  possessed  by  New 
and  old  England. 

What  is  called  national  greatness  is  a 
great  human  fallacy.  The  greatness,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptadonof  theword.  of  states,  is 
•ci^uired  by  tne  degradation  of  the  mass  of 
their  individual  citizens.  How  mat  is 
RoMia!  and  how  insignificant  is  Vie  little 
Bepublic  of  San  Marino !  Yet  who  would 
«xcnange' the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
one  for  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  other  f  As 
an  individual  man,  b  it  a  better  thing  for  me 
that  the  state  should  have  tea  miuions  of 
people,  half  of  whom  are  constantly  on  the 
▼erge  of  wanl^  than  one  million,  all  of  whom 
are  filled  with  plenty  t  Nations,  as  all  his- 
tory shows,  are  always  greatest— in  the  or- 
dinary phrase — when  they  are  verging  to- 
wards aecay.  Rome  was  never  so  full  of 
misery  as  when  her  name  was  a  signal  of 
terrordiroughout  the  world.  The  greatness 
of  the  state  was  the  result  of  the  debasement 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  iL  Bn- 
l^and  is  somewhat  like  Rome,  but,  in  pov- 
erty, as  nine-tenths  of  its  people  are,  who 
would  not  prefer  the  home  of  a  Switxer  to 
all  the  glory  which  is  reflected  by  the  power 
nfthe  nation  on  her  poo^  poverty-stricken 
individaal  subjects  t 

5.— HOVI  KDUGATIOir  AT  THE  SOtTTH. 

An  important  part  of  the  reform  which  is 
■ow  bting  preached  on  the  house-tops  in 
•very  part  c^tha  Sooth,  must  be  oonsiderad 


tSie  aalyject  of  Home  EAumtion.  If  tbe- 
child  be  *'  father  to  the  man,"  it  onght,  ••- 
suredly,  to  be  our  care  to  protect  him  frofBi 
influences  which  tiie  man  may  hereafter  de- 
precate. But  what,  aAer  all,  is  the  &ct  T 
We  find  throughout  the  Northern  States  a 
carrent  of  popular  opinien,  extending 
throaghout  all  classes,  gaining  every  day  in 
intensi^,  attacking  and  dividing  the  drarclF 
es,  developing  itielf  in  literature,  presiding 
over  the  press,  discussed  in  the  schools,  ar* 
gned  in  the  (brum,  potent  at  die  polls,  elm- 
morons  and  inveterate  in  the  nadonal  halls, 
threatening  annihilation  to  the  South,  or  i  f 
the  other  alternative  be  preferred,  a  violent 
disruption  of  the  Federal  Union ;  and  it  is 
just  precisely  into  this  hot-bed  of  political 
heresy  and  *'  higher  law,"  that  we  are  hur- 
rying our  children,  the  moment  they  have 
assumed  the  toga  viriliSt  if  not  much  earli- 
er, to  be  trained  to  the  duties  of  manhood,, 
the  rights  of  republicanism,  and  the  defencee 
of  their  fire-sides,  their  altars  and  their 
homes.  There  &ey  go,  crowding  Dart- 
mouth and  Harvard,  and  Brown  and  Yale, 
and  Amherst  and  Middlebury,  and  Hamil- 
touf— the  sons  of  the  men  who  have  raised 
throughout  all  the  South  a  storm  diey  caimot 
still,  and  carried  into  Afirica  a  war  to  be 
ended  God  only  knows  when. 
This  is  Souihemconsistenej/tf  and  itis  thas 
that  the  North  wisely  laughs  at  oar  silly  boast- 
ings, which  end  with  the  breath  that  utters 
them.  Thep  make  the  songs,  and  may  well 
be  indifferent  if ««  have  a  part  of  the  laws.* 
Ghmnted  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
inferior  in  endowment  and  celebri^,  and  for 
argument,  even  inferior  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  merit,  which  last,  if  true,  would 
make  the  humiliation  of  the  South  still  great- 
er, better  would  it  be  for  us  that  oar  sons 
remained  in  honest  ignorance  and  at  the 
plough-handle,  than  that  their  plastic  minde 
be  imbued  with  doctrines  subversive  of 
their  country's  peace  and  honor,  and  at  war  i 
with  the  very  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  soci- 
ety they  find  at  hoiM  is  based,  and  has 
been  based  through  all  the  memories  of 
their  fathers  before  them !    Would  we  poi- 


*  **  Let  me  but  make  the  songs  (i.  e.,  the 
literature)  of  a  people,*'  says  the  wise  man, 
*'  and  I  care  not  who  shall  havie  the  making 
of  dieir  l^ws." 
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■OB  the  fountain  of  its  source  when  so  many 
millions  are  to  drink  of  it  7  Would  we  en- 
donrage  doubi  and  distrust  When  fXxpon  faith 
and  eonfidencet  nnder  God,  the  salvation 
of  generations  to  come  must  rest?  Wiser 
that  the  Christian  father  train  his  son  to  the- 
ology at  the  feet  of  a  Shaftesbury,  or  that  the 
fVotestant  make  a  mission  to  St.  Peter's,  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformers. 
It  was  on  kis  awn  altar  that  Hsmilcar 
swore  the  yonng  Hannibal  to  an  eternal  war 
upon  Roman  aggression,  and  our  British  an- 
cestors did  not  leave  their  work  half  done  in 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown,  by 
omitting  to  protect  the  infancy  of  their  sore- 
reigns  from  influences  inimical  to  the  re- 
ligion and  the  liberties  of  the  realm. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  South  has  not  the 
means,  even  now.  of  educating  her  children 
in  her  own  midst,  to  the  highest  ajbhieve- 
ments  of  scholarship  and  learning,  though  an 
immense  field  for  improvement  is  still  open 
before  her.  Is  not  the  fame  of  her  Legare, 
m  home  gradually  as  wide  as  that  of 
Bverett  ?  Who  has  surpassed  her  Preston 
and  McDufiie  in  oratory,  or  her  Elliott  b 
science  ?  Have  her  home-taught  statesmen 
been  other  than  proud  ornaments  of  the  na- 
tion, or  is  she  always  so  secure  firom  the 
perfidy  and  treachery  that  strikes  the  breast 
wHch  afforded  nourishment,  that  she  care 
not  whence  the  teachings  of  her  statesmen 
be  derived  f 

We  raise  then  the  cry  of  reform  and  Home 
Education^  and  pledge  our  work  to  the 
great  service  of  urging  upon  the  South  the 
establishment  and  support  of  institutions  of 
learning,  whicJi  shall  be  second  to  none  in 
America.  We  are  a  wealthy  and  a  strong 
people,  and  have  only  to  will  great  deeds  to 
see  them  accomplished.  Begin  the  work 
to-day.  Henceforward  the  South  will  'we  an 
her  children  unnaturally  no  more — she  will 
be  as  well  the  instructor  as  the  parent — she 
will  guide  them  to  light,  and  knowledge,  and 
truth,  and  find  in  that  pious  mission  her  own 
salvation. 


there  are  many  corrections  to  be  made,  and 
much  to  be  added.  Let  our  friends  assist 
us  to  make  it  perfect.  We  would  even  go 
further,  to  chronicle  the  name  of  leading 
academies,  so  that  throughout  all  the  limiu 
of  our  States  it  may  be  known  what  we  are 
doing,  and  what  we  are  capable  of  doing» 
and  tiiat  no  one  may  have  the  justification  of 
ignorance  in  his  defence.  It  is  our  wish  that 
The  Review  shall  contain  a  permanent  re- 
cord  of  Souliiem  schools  and  collegee, — and 
education  movements,  in  general. 


6. — PUBLIC  LANDS  AT  TH«  SOUTH. 

We  have  more  than  once  of  late  declared 
our  conviction,  that  the  national  domain 
wdxiid  become  the  prize  of  political  faction* 
and  parties,  and  be  introduced  among  the 
other  spoils  to  be  contended  for  every  four 
years  on  the  great  Presidential  battle-field. 
"  Free  land"  and  a  farm  to  any  one  that  will 
have  it,  will  become  as  popular  watch-cries 
'among  us  as  free  soil,  or  as  libert4,  egaUti, 
fratenUii,  among  the  red  republicans  of  Pa- 
ris. La  proprieti  e*esi  la  val,  will  be  a  ma* 
terial  step  in  the  same  progression,  and  men 
shall  hear,  before  the  century  is  out,  more 
than  faint  mntterings  of  it.  We  sow  the 
storm  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

A  writer  in  the  New- York  Commercial 

Advertiser,  admits  the  fact,  that  throughout 

all  the  jiree  states  the  sentiment  of  ^  free 

land"  is  becoming  immensely  popular,  and 

with  great  candor  gives  the  reason  of  it,  and 

the  great  end  which  is  to  be  consummated. 

AiMofStstM      Ownadbjr  OwMdVyOaa. 
StatM.  laaerM.  StatM.      OoTnnatMii. 

MiMouri 43.12UM)0  14.S12.190  28,911.010 

Alabama....  .32.462,080  15.214.048  17.248.039 

Mississippi... 30,174,080  ie,4t<U.377  11.693.703 

Louisiana.... 29,715.840  8,790.!i83  S(l.92S,.'S58 

Arkansas.... 33,406,720  6,149,755  27  256.765 

Florida 37.931,590  <414,9S5  33  817.985 


To  aid  in  this  salutary  reform,  we  will 
publish  in  our  next  (not  having  space  at 
present),  a  list  of  the  difiarent  institutions  of 
laamiog,  so  far  aa  we  are  enabled  to  procure 


Arfr<igat«..206.8U,240  97,960,907  139.852,333 
Area  of  the  six  slave-bold  ing  Sutes,206,913,940 
Owned  thereof  by  the  Gederal 

Goverument, 139,852,333 

Owned  by  the  States  In  their  State 

capacity, 67.960,907 


Thus,  in  the  slave  States  the  General  Gov- 
ernment still  holds  the  proprieury  of  139,- 
913,240  acres.    These  are  to  be  colonized  by 
northern  free-soilers,  to  whom  every  facility 
them,  in  all  of  the  Southern  States.    As  the  j  is  to  be  granted,  in  order  that  they  may  soon 
•tatiaticaare  a  year  or  two  old,  it  iaponibla  .acqidiethdiiiigoiityinaa^oontrolitf  legia. 
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^•don,  and  eontign  davtrf  to  Ike  tomb  of 
the  Capulett ! 

*'  The  poDalation  of  the  Sutes  allocLed  to,  in 
1790,  and  Uiat  in  1840,  shows  an  increast)  so 
trifling,  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union,  that  it  would  require 
five  hundred  years  for  the  States  themselves 
to  occupy  the  unemployed  lands  with  a  popu- 
lation as  dense  as  that  of  any  of  the  rural  ais- 
tricts  of  Great  Britain.  Unable  or  indisposed 
to  purchase  the  domain  themselves,  (and  a 
NJorthem  speculator  finds  his  prejudices  so- 

Csrior  to  his  interests  in  this  respect,)  the 
nds  must  remain  in  their  primitive  wastes, 
or  become  the  homes  of  the  worthy  settler, 
whose  repugnance  to  slavery  neea  not  pre- 
vent him  from  accepting  as  a  ^tuity  that  in 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  mvest  capitaL 
Now  look  at  the  consequences  to  the  States 
respectively.  The  influx  of  this  species  of 
population  would  change  the  tone  of  the  pres- 
ent minority  to  a  great  maiority,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  would  be  abolished  in 
twenty  years.  For  instance,  Arkansas  con- 
tains 33,406,720  square  acres  of  territory  ;  of 
this  the  State  owns  only  6,149,755  acres,  and 
the  General  Government  37,256,765  acres. 
Her  population  now  is  97,574.  Who  will 
^loubt  that  if  a  donation  bill  were  passed  at 
the  present  session,  in  five  years  Arkansas 
would  contain  200,000  free-soilers  to  outrote 
this  minority  of  97,574  ?  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  present  population  of  these  six  States, 
the  slave-holding  increase,  according  to  the 
landed  capacity  of  the  State,  and  tne  free- 
soil  increase,  according  to  the  area  allowed 
by  the  Government  domain. 
Present  population  excluaive  of  slaves,  1,293,131 
BteU.  Qm.Oortuaynk. 
Capacity  for  increase 

at  the  rate  of  100  to 

the  vqusre  mile 10,633,000 

Capacity  for  increase 

atnmenite 31,851,900 

"  Or  double  the  shareholding  increase  ;  and 
while  the  latter  are  multiplying  their  hun- 
dreds, the  former  will  be  multiplying  their 
thousands." 

7.— LONGXyiTT  OF  THS  IKGRO  HORTH  AMD 
SOUTH. 

An  intelligent  and  able  &iend  in  New- 
England  writes  us  as  follows : 

"  I  have  an  impression,  fotmded,  it  is  true, 
upon  limited  observations,  that  the  free  ne- 
gro is  shorter  lived,  enjoys  less  rital  force, 
and  is  more  immoral  than  the  slave,  or  the 
whites;  and  if  we  desired  to  exterminate 
the  race,  one  means  of  doiuff  it  would  be  to 
set  them  at  liber^.  It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  if  I  had  a  sufficient  number  offsets 
to  discuss  this  matter  as  a  fact.  Could  they 
be  obtained  if  proper  inquiries  were  institu- 
ted ?  If  so.  at  a  proper  time  I  would  pre- 
pare a  paper  for  you.  I  allude  to  this  ma^ 
ter  now  as  a  private  afiair,  but  I  should  like 
to  correspond  with  some  one  competent  to 
afford  me  the  information  I  desire." 

We  foggett  to  our  iriend  the  name  of  Dr. 


J.  C.  Nott^of  Mobile,  as  one  which  haa  ood- 
nected  itself  for  several  years  with  these  in- 
vestigations. Dr.  Nott  wrote  an  article  in 
our  Review  upon  the  subject,  and  has  incor- 
porated many  facts  in  his  volume  upon  the 
jRom  of  Men.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
occupy  our  pages  at  all  times  with  the  discos- 
sion.  It  is  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  at  the 
North  to  give  as  much  light  if  they  wilL  It 
has  ever  been  a  fault  with  the  Massachusetts 
returns,  as  well  as  the  statistics  of  other 
States  at  the  North,  that  they  do  not  separate 
the  whites  from  the  blacks,  and  thus,  widi 
all  their  minuteness,  they  give  us  but  little 
light.  At  the  South  the  fault  is,  that  we 
neglect  the  statistics  of  both  races. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Pendleton,  of  Sparta,  Georgia, 
thus  expresses  himself  in  the  March  (1651) 
number  of  the  Medical  Journal  of  NewOr> 
leans — ^his  paper  being  intended  for  oar 
friend  fenner's  Southern  Medical  Reports : 

^  This  table  proves  bevond  doubt,  that  the 
mulatto  is  mucti  shorter  lived  than  either  of 
the  unmixed  races.  Thus,  only  four  in  one 
thousand  reach  seventy  vears,  to  16.1  of  the 
black,  and  22.6  of  the  white.  A  similar  ra- 
tio  is  maintained  throughout  It  is  true,  that 
the  disparity  may  be  somewhat  greater,  ow- 
ing to  tne  short  period  of  time  since  the  two 
races  have  intermixed,  making  individual 
cases  of  longeviw  among  the  mmatloes  rarer 
than  it  might  otnerwise  be ;  but  apart  from 
the  exhibit  of  this  table,  it  has  become  almost 
proverbial  among  physicians,  that  the  mulat- 
to is  more  subject  to  certain  forms  of  incura- 
ble disease,  and  succumbs  more  rapidly  to 
the  invasion  of  others,  than  either  of  the  pure 
races.  But  it  seems  that  while  there  are 
many  more  centenarians  among  the  blacks 
than  the  whites,  they  are  not,  taken  as  a 
whole,  so  long  lived.  Whether  this  is  ow- 
ing to  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  ne- 
gro, as  with  the  female,  or  that  the  centena- 
rians are  the  last  of  the  native  Africans  who 
were  brought  to  this  country,  and  have  not 
felt  the  blighting  efl*ecta  of  civili}  ation  which 
has  shonened  the  lives  of  their  degenerate 
sons,  I  cannot  sav,  but  am  rather  disposed  to 
take  the  last  as  the  most  philosophical  view. 
If  this  be  true,  we  may  expect,  in  a  few 
more  years,  that  extreme  cases  of  longevity 
will  predominate  among  the  whites. 

8. — irriRPiusis  OF  mbw-orlxams. 
Under  our  Commercial  head  in  Feb.  Num- 
ber we  chronicled  a  movement  among  us 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool ;  and  the  notice  had  hardly  been 
handed  to  the  printer  before  the  daily  presa 
came  out  with  a  kindred  announcement  of  a 
line  from  Ntm-  Orieatu  to  New-  York,    That 
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must,  indeed,  be  an  age  of  improrement, 
when  the  dry  bones  of  New-Orleans  can  be 
shaken,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  be  foond 
brooding  orer  even  her  stagnant  pools.  Yet 
we  have  too  little  faith  to  be  led  away  by 
mere  "  resolntions/'  and  have  learned  from 
experience  to  distrust  profession.  A  city 
which  cannot  raise ,  withoat  Herculean  ef- 
forts and  stirring  public  appeals,  the  compare, 
tively  insignificant  sum,  for  at  the  moment 
we  write,  it  is  not  yet  done,  which  shall  cause 
to  rise  from  its  ruins  the  glory  of  her  prime, 
the  iS^.  Charles ;  which  has  subscribed  but 
m  few  hundred  dollars  to  the  Jackson  rail- 
road, and  some  thousands,  we  have  not 
learned  how/etp,  to  the  Tehuantepec  route  i 
which  has  no  manufactories ;  is  connected 
with  the  North  by  a  mail,  which  fails  more 
times  than  it  comes  through,  and  for  several 
days  together ;  which  is  broken  up  into  rival 
governments,  with  great  taxation  and  small 
improvements  *,  such  a  ci^  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  inspire  the  world  with  any  great  hopes 
of  its  early  amendment  God  grant  that  even 
this  seeming  impossibility  may  be  conquered. 
The  following  are  the  paiticulars  of  the 

8TEAM-8HIP  LINK. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  New- 
Orleans  and  New- York  steamers,  was  con- 
vened at  the  counting  room  of  Messrs. 
Kaunsel,  White  &  Co.,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing. 25th  inst. 

On  motion,  Horace  C.  Cammack,  Esq., 
was  appointed  President,  and  H.  G.  Heartt. 
Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  make  rules  and  re- 
Salations  for  the  governmentof  the  Associa- 
on,  and  receive  the  notes  of  the  subscribers 
for  the  instalments  as  submitted,  and  they 
be  authorized  to  have  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  a^ent  in  New-York. 

Resolved,  That  due  notice  shall  be  given 
of  all  meetings  of  the  subscribers  to  the  As- 
sociation. That  five  shall  form  a  quorum 
for  Ae  transaction  of  business. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  shall  be 
known  as  the  New-Orleans  and  New-York 
Steam-ship  Line. 

Resolved,  That  a  conunittee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  have  the  few  re- 
maining shares  subscribed  for  in  the  first 
steamer,  and  open  books  of  subscription  for 
the  second  steamer. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  next  meeting,  or  as 
loon  as  practicable,  an  election  shall  be  en- 
tered into  for  five  Directors,  to  manage  vrith 
die  agents  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  each  share 
m  person,  or  by  proxy,  b«ing  entitled  to  one 
vote. 


RX-BUILDIMO  OP  THK  8T.  CHARLES. 

This  classic,  proud  and  massive  structure, 
— an  ornament  to  American  architecture, 
which  gave  a  character  to  the  place  it  em* 
bellished,  like  that  of  the  Vatican  or  St. 
Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's,  heing  now  a  mass  of 
huge  and  misshaped  ruins,  much  public  sen- 
timent had  been  elicited,  and  several  meet* 
ings  of  the  citizens  have  determined  upon 
its  re-construction.  But  capitalists,  though 
they  may  shed  teart^  place  a  different  value 
upon  doubloons,  as  is  evinced  by  their  tardy 
and  interrupted  subscriptions  ;  and  if  the 
sentiment  be  allowed  to  die,  we  fear  the 
area  of  the  St  Charles  will,  in  the  event,  be 
covered  by  a  series  of  *' respectable  bar- 
rooms" and  ten  pin  alleys ;  or,  if  Phoenix 
come  again  from  the  ashes,  it  will  be  such  a 
different  Phoenix,  that  they  who  look  upon 
it,  like  the  Hebrew  fathers  who  gazed  upon 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  after  iu  rebuild- 
ing, and  remembered  the  glories  of  the  old 
structure,  now  lost  and  gone  forever,  will 
'*  lifl  up  their  eyes  and  weep !" 

The  following  are  the  report  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee : — 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  20th  inst» 
to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  site,  foun- 
dation, &,c.,  ot  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  can  be 
procured — 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  conferred  with  the  principal 
holders  of  stock  in  the  Bu  Charles  Hotel 
Company,  who  have  offered  to  sell  the 
whole  number  of  outstanding  shares  (say 
12,.375)  at  five  dollars  per  share,  as  per  an- 
nexed proposition  received  from  them. 

This  will  (if  accepiedj  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  ffood  title  to  the  lot  and  foundations, 
and  also  the  charter  of  the  Company,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  mortgage  on  the  lot  of  $94,- 
I  000,  which  matures  in  May.  1855. 
'      Believing  that  the  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
I  position  will  be  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  great  object  of  this  meeting, 
I  the  speedy  re-erection  of  the  ststely  St 
Charles  Hotel,  vour  committee  yespeclfully 
I  offer  the  following  resolutions  :— ; 
I      1st.  Resolved,  That  the  chainnan  appoint 
a  committee  of  three,  to  inform  the  present 
stockholders  that  their  proposition  is  accept- 
'  ed,  on  condition  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
I  stock  is  subscribed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
I  of  this  meeting,  and  that  all  the  present 
shareholders  concur. 

I  2d.  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint 
I  a  committee  of  fifty,  to  solicit  subscription 
for  fifteen  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  St  Charles  Hotel  Company  at  $25,  par- 
able 95  cash.  $5  iu  a  note  at  two  months,  95 
in  a  note  at  four  months,  $5  in  a  note  at  nine 
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moDtlis,  and  the  remaihing  $5  to  be  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  directors  thereafter. 

3d.  Resolvedj  That  so  soon  bm  the  com- 
miitee  have  their  subscriptions  filled  up  to 
15,000  shares,  they  shall  call  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of 
consummatinfl  the  arrangement  with  the 
present  stockholders,  and  taking  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
Hotel 


d.~FIAT  JXTSTITIA,  ROAT  CfELVM. 

Our  neighbor  of  the  N.  O.  BuUetin,  in 
his  editorial  columns,  last  month,  incorpora- 
ted the  following  sentiments,  for  which  we 
honor  him.  Wbuld  that  such  liberality 
were  more  frequent  from  the  press  ! 

Charleston  furnishes  another  strikinff  evi- 
dence of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  andpro- 
ipress,  which  is  so  generally  animating  all  the 
Atlantic  cities.  Engrossed  as  are  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  as  they  have  been, 
since  1832,  in  their  own  peculiar  politics, 
they  have  not  neglected  the  interest  of  their 
seaport 

We  will,  enpassAntt  instance  as  proof  of 
this  devotion  to  the  interest  of  their  metro- 
poUs,  these  two  facts :  The  interior  of  Ca- 
rolina is  connected  with  Charleston  by  271 
miles  of  railroad,  and  Charleston  is  connect- 
ed ouiwardhn  by  lines  of  steamships,  with 
New- York,  Philiuielphia,(or  was  a  short  time 
■inoe)  Wilmington,  and  Savannah,  and  will 
be  in  a  few  months,  as  we  have  already  taken 
•ccasion  to  notice,  widi  Lirerpool. 

^  Charleston  is  the  Mecca  of  every  Caroli- 
nian ;  if  he  does  not,  as  a  part  of  his  religion, 
turn  his  face  towards  it  in  his  devotion,  it  is 
the  first  and  absorbing  object  of  bis  love  and 
pride.  This  is  a  noble  trait  in  a  Carolinian ; 
we  mav  abhor  his  politics,  but  we  must  ho- 
•or  and  respect  his  love  for  his  State.  It  is 
a  principle  (for  with  every  citizen  of  South 
Carolina,  the  attachment  to  his  State  is  not 
an  evanescent  passion,  but  a  principle  de- 
serving all  praise  and  imitation.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  principle  that  often  checks  us  when 
we  feel  disposed  to  comment  with  harshness 
upon  the  extravagant,  ideal  and  fallacious 
views  which  have  obscured  the  judgment 
of  their  public  men,  and  led  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  manv  follies,  upon  the  (question  of 
their  federal  relations.  Carolina  u  factious 
and  revolutionizing,  and  yet  we  fully  be- 
lieve that  she  will  never  be  down  to  the 
extremity  of  separating  from  her  sister 
States,  for  she  well  knows,  maugre  all  the 
declarations  of  her  politicians,  that  secession 
will  involve  her  in  irretrievable  ruin.  But 
however  this  may  be,  should  she  pursue  the 
foolish  part,  and  cut  loose  from  the  Union, 
the  will  adopt  this  extreme  measure  from 
die  convictions  that  the  honor  and  interest  of 
the  State  demand  die  sacrifice. 


10. — PLACK  D'ARMES— NXW-OKLIAKS. 

This  is  really  a  most  imposing  publio 
square,  and,  when  completed,  will  be  one  d 
the  finest  in  the  Union.  On  either  side,  the 
elegant  architectural  structures  of  Madame 
Pontalba,  give  a  bold  trace  of  modem  life  to 
that  antique  portion  of  the  city.  Then  the 
new  Cathedral,  which  is  rearing  its  head  ae 
proudly  in  its  view  of  the  river !  When 
the  old  structure  was  torn  down  many  of  the 
andent  regime  of  OrieiayrepL  It  seemed 
even  to  us  a  profanation,  for  we  remembered 
how  it  had  afiected  ua,  when,  a  younger  man 
than  now,  we  first  visited  i^  and  noted  in  oar 
diaiy  a  page — as  thus: 

The  early  dawn  streamed  faintlv  through 
the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  old  Cathedral  which 
looks  darklv  and  gloomily  down  ^ipon  tlie 
open  area  ot  the  Place  d'Armee,  There  ie 
something  stately  and  solemn  in  the  mould* 
erinff  walls  of  that  old  building.  I  have 
stood  and  gazed  upon  it  as  it  stands  there 
and  tells  m  generations  that  are  gone — the 
old  Cathedral,  with  its  massive  proportions, 
its  arches  and  its  towers.  Time  nas  marked 
it  strongly,  and  the  race  of  yore  who  loved 
it  most  have  gone  now.  Priest  and  popu- 
lace— they  have  been  chan^ng  and  passmc 
away — but  there  are  worshipers  yet  arouoa 
the  altar,  and  Uie  old  Catheoral,  m  stem  re- 
buke of  human  pride,  is  there  still  with  its 
thousand  hallowed  memories.  *        • 

•  •  *  The  girl  heeds  not 
the  damps  of  the  early  mom.  She  has  been 
taught  to  reverence  the  precincts,  and  in  the 
fresnness  of  youth  and  beauty,  her  pure 
spirit  seeks  a  nigher  communion  than  with 
the  things  of  earth.  X  have  marked  her  foot- 
steps upon  the  threshold  of  that  high  arch. 
She  trips  lightly  onward,  but  with  serious 
and  composed  feamres.  Her  tiny  fingers 
dip  in  the  consecrated  element,  and  pass  the 
rapid  cross  over  her  brow  and  her  bosom. 
And  whilst  I  look,  two  little  boys  and  a 
girl,  mere  infants,  with  a  black  nurse,  have 
entered.  The  children  understand  the  mys- 
tic rite,  and  their  little  finsers  are  not  idle 
with  the  sacred  water.  The  Oid  nurse  has 
tottered  along  too — emaciated  and  haggard 
and  on  the  verge  of  another  world,  she  is 
not  touched  by  the  pomp  and  the  ceremony. 
She  marks  not — ^heeds  not  the  gathering 
crowd.  I  see  her  stand  at  the  sacred  basin 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  crucifix  and 
the  dim  tapers  that  bum  before  it.  I  see 
her  bow  and  her  lips  mutter,  and  her  bosom 
heaves — she  moves  not  now,  and  in  that  a^ 
titnde  I  mark  a  decayed  offsprinj^  of  Time 
and  Earth  reaching  upward  in  spirit  to  eter 
nityand  God.               •  •  # 

♦  This  is  the  hour  of  Prayer.        * 

#  *  Not  a  breath  rises  above 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour.  Kneeling 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  that  awful  temple- 
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o)d  men  with  whitened  looko,  Tigonras  man- 
hood,  yoatbs,  tender  maidens  and  infancpr — 
the  sable  ofTspring  of  benishted  Alrica 
mingled  in  the  throng— kneeung  there,  of 
nil  ranks  and  conditions,  of  all  climes  and  of 
all  tongues — kneeling  together  in  one  solemn 
morning  sacrifice  in  that  vast  cathedral.  * 
♦  *  «  There 

may  be  error  and  delusion  in  all  this— but 
Goo  knows  as  I  stand  alone  amongst  these 
pe^le  -I,  a  Protestant  and  a  stranger,  with 
goift  and  error  and  sin  enough  to  atone  for, 
whatever  my  faith— God  knows  I  have  a 
heart  deeply  touched  with  the  scene,  and  a 
broken  spirit  which  seeks  for  prayer,  pure 
mud  fervent  praver,  even  with  the  Catholic 
m  his  CathedraL 


11.— RE0OUROJI8  OP  LOUISIANA. 

For  the  last  time  we  publish  in  the  Re- 
view a  call  we  have  made  upon  the  people 
of  the  state,  to  aid  us  in  preparing  a  volume 
we  have  in  progress,  which  shall  correctly 
exhibit  our  position  and  resources.  No 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it  complete, 
but  we  must  depend  very  much  upon  citi- 
sens  for  aid,  in  collecting  information.  Will 
not  the  editors  of  Louisiana  all  copy  our 
call  T  We  hope  to  make  a  large  and  valu- 
able volume,  and  will,  if  possible,  visit  psr- 
■onally  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  sute. 

Nettf'Orkans,  Jan,  6,  1851. 
As  t  am  engaged  in  collecting  information 
with  the  view  of  preparing  an  elaborate 
work  upon  the  resources,  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State  oi  Louisiana,  will 
you  aid  in  making  a  call  upon  its  citizens  for 
any  information,  and  for  a  liberal  co-ope- 
ration? Several  valuable  historical  and  sta- 
tisdcal  works  have  been  carried  to  high  per- 
fecdon  in  this  wa^.  In  every  neighborhood 
there  are  men  familiarly  acquainted  with 
everything  that  relates  to  it  I  should  be 
happy  to  record  their  notes  and  suggestions, 
addressed  to  me  in  this  city.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  is  in  possession  of 
the  circular  I  have  sent  out.  It  embraces, 
in  all  their  minute  divisions,  the  following 
heads : 

1,  Settlement  and  History  of  Parish,  In- 
dian Remains. 
'5.  Biography  of  Remarkable  Men. 
3.    Topography,    Geology    and    Natural 
History. 

A.  Acricultare,  Timber,  Roads,  Naviga- 
tion, Value  of  Lands,  Levees  and  Cre- 
vasses. 

5.  Disease  and  Health,  Meteorology. 

6.  Population — iis  growth,  classes,  sixe  of 
town,  labor. 

■   7.  Education — schools,  proportion  educa- 
ted, expense ;  Churches,  etc. 

8.  Manufactures  and  Arts  of  Parish. 

9.  Commercial  Statistics  of  Parish. 

10.  Genernl  Statistics— Society.  Pauper- 


I  also  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  Old 
Manuscripts,  Public  or  Private  Record^ 
Letters,  Journals,  Rare  Old  Books,  Filet 
of  Newspapers,  relating  to  the  State.  I  will 
most  cordially  acknowledge  in  the  work  th« 
aid  I  may  obtain.       J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow, 

12.— THR  AMERICAN  UNION. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  eloquent  sermon  de- 
livered a  few  weeks  ago  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Boardman,  and  published  by 
request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Among 
whom,  we  nodce  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Dallas,  Meredith,  IngersoU,  etc 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  sermon  are  such 
as  we  have  not  often  been  treated  with  by 
the  northern  pulpit,  and  the  withering  rebuk6 
which  it  administers  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
North,  should  have  a  wide  and  deep  influ- 
ence,  if  anything  could  affect  the  minds  of 
men  so  **  hardened  in  transgression." 

The  exalted  tribute  which  Dr.  Boardman 
pays  to  the  Union,  as  it  was  conceived  and 
elaborated  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotiam  of 
our  fathers,  and  as  it  has  achieved  its  almost 
miraculous  triumphs  in  wealth,  in  power, 
and  in  noble  deeds,  meets  with  a  ready 
and  enthusiastic  response  from   our   own 
heart    We  have  loved  and  cherished  the 
Union,  and  to   preserve  it  in  its   integrity 
and  its  purity,  has  been  the  one- wide,  deep, 
universal  southern  sentiment   Another,  and 
a  sentiment  equally  high  and  holy,  actuates 
every  true  southern  heart,  and  that  is,  to 
resist  any  change  or  encroachment   upon 
such  a  Union.     As  high-minded  men,  wo 
scorn  all  calculations  of  consequences.    To 
resist  tyranny  and  oppression  is  a  law  of 
God,  higher  than  that  of  allegiance  to  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.     Like  Brutus  with 
his  dagger  at  the  breast  of  the  enemy  of  his 
country's  liberties,  we  may  feel  it  was  not 
Caesar  that  we  loved  less,  but  Rome  morel 
In  our  love  for  the  Union,  we  will  not 
consent  to  relinquish  one  tittle  of  our  rights  at 
sovereigns,  or  that  high  attribute  of  deter- 
mining for  ourselves,  when  these  are  en- 
dangered, and  the  true  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.    The  sneer  which  is  often  vouch- 
safed at  the  impotence  of  a  single  state,  in 
resisting  the  mandates  of  imperial  power, 
like  that  of  the  Union,  is  an  argument  ad- 
dressed to  fear,  and  we  trust  in  God  it  will 
never  be  heard  among  us,  while  Pym  mA 


ism.  Charities,  Crime,  Remarkable  Physical  1  Hampden,  and  Harry  Vane  and  Elliott,  are 
Bvents,  Climate,  etc.  etc. 
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h«ld  in  cmMecrmted  memory.  We  quote 
here,  as  worthy  of  being  graven  on  erery 
heart,  the  lines  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  which  are 
seldom  met  with  entire : 

■WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  8TATK  t 

**  What  constitntes  a  state  7 
Not  hi^hraised    battlements    or    labored 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate  (        [mound, 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  mrrets 

[crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies 

Not  surred  and  spsngled  courts,  [ride ; 
Where,  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to 

No :  men,  high-minded  men,  [pride ; 

Wiih  ptjwers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  en- 

Id  forest  brake  nr  dew,  [dued 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  or  brambles  rude : 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare 

Prevent  the  long-armed  blow,  [maintain, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the 

These  conititute  a  state.       '  fchain: 

And   sovereign  law,   that  state's  collecled 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate,  [will 

Bits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smii  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion,  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  her  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding 
[shrinks." 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Boardman's  sermon, 
from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  eztracu. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW. 

That  a  statute  respecting  fugitive  slaves 
should  form  a  part  of  this  series  of  pacifi- 
catory measures,  was  a  thing  of  course.  One 
of  the  chief  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  relates  to  this  very  subject  The 
South  would  not  come  into  the  Union  with- 
out some  guarantee  on  this  point,  and  the 
following  section  (Art  IV.  8ect.  2)  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention — I  believe  una- 
nimnasly.  "  No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
char^ed  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 
A  law  was  enacted  under  Washington's 
administration,  and  with  his  approval,  to 
carry  this  provision  of  the  Consutution  into 
effect.  "This  law  bad  of  late  years  been 
rendered  nugatory  m  some  of  the  States  by 
local  legislation,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
replace  it  with  another.  This  is  the  statute 
which  is  now  exciting  so  much  opposition, 
and  the  execution  of  which  has  been  re8!8^ 
ed  with  so  much  violence.  These  demon- 
strations, although  professedly  directed 
against  some  of  the  details  of  the  act,  are  to 
a  great  extent  levelled  against  iu  principle,  i 


We  do  tbo  party  eonoenied  in  them  no  i» 
justice  in  supposing  that  thev  would  be 
equally  hostile  to  any  adequate  law  designed 
to  effect  the  same  object.  In  this  view,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  flexible  moral- 
ity  which  can  declaim  fiercely  about  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  while  it  is  tramp- 
ling under  its  feet  one  of  the  most  sacred 
covenants  which  ever  bound  a  people  toge- 
ther. There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
pn  this  subject  To  that  provision,  in  com-^ 
mon  with  the  others,  our  fathers  assented, 
and  we  have  assented.  It  is  one  of  the  terms 
of  a  compact  into  which  we  have  as  a  people 
entered  with  one  another ;  and  which  is  just 
as  binding  upon  us  as  any  other  of  its  pro- 
visions. Our  judgment  may  condemn  it  It 
may  be  very  revolting  to  our  feelings.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  are 
under  no  obligation  to  remain  in  a  country 
which  we  believe  to  be  governed  by  oppres- 
sive laws  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  oar 
flying  to  any  land  which  rejoices  in  a  milder 
code  and  a  more  rational  liberty.  But  as 
long  as  we  continue  citizens  of  this  Union,  ' 
we  must  abide  by  its  Constitution,  and  obey 
its  laws.  And  we  cannot  consent  to  take 
lessona  in  ethics  from  those  who  deny  this 
proposition.  The  first  requisite  we  demand 
m  a  teacher  of  morals  is,  that  he  be  a  mo- 
ral man  himself.  And  when  a  covenant- 
breaker  comes  to  expound  to  us  our  obli- 
gations, we  feel  disposed  to  decline  his  in- 
structions, and  to  say  to  him — 

"Your  nickname,  virtue;  vice,  you  should 
have  spoke  ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's 
troth." 

NORTHERN  ABOLITIONISTS. 

The  Northern  abolitionbts  (I  use  the  term 
in  its  technical  sense),  impressed,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  conviction  that  their  proper 
responsibilities,  sectional  and  national,  secu- 
lar and  spiritual,  are  not  commensurate  with 
their  capacities,  have  volunteered  to  shoul- 
der by  much  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  ob- 
ligations resting  upon  the  Southern  Ststes. 
The  South  declines  the  proffered  civility ; 
but  they  press  their  attentions.  The  South 
remonstrates,  on  the  ground  that  the  contem- 
plated interference  would  be  highly  jprejn- 
dicial  to  her  tranquillity }  but  her  officious 
friends  insist  upon  it  as  their  right  to  help 
her  manage  her  private  affairs.  The  South 
at  length  puts  herself  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
sistance, and  poinls  to  the  solemn  compact 
in  the  Constitution ;  but  they  reply,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  that  they  are  governed  by  a 
*'hii^her  law/'  and  that  under  that  law,  it 
is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty  to  take 
charge  of  her  slaves.  And  what  have  they 
accomulished  by  this  'Quixotic  generosity  i 
They  have  riveted  Uie  fetters  of  the  slave. 
They  have  deterred  at  least  three  States, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  from  car- 
rying out  the  plans  of  prospective  emanci- 
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ptdoD  they  were  ja»t  enterinff  npoo  when 
mis  outbreak  of  minguided  philanthropy  oc- 
ooired  at  the  North.  They  have  scattered 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  alienation  broad- 
cast through  the  Confederacy.  In  a  word, 
{trotesting  that  they  were  the  exclusive 
Hends  of  the  slave,  they  have  taken  him  to 
their  breasts  with  a  hag  which  reminds  one 
of  the  embrace  of  that  terrific  automaton  of 
fAie  Virgin  found  in  the  dungeona  of  the 
**_  Holy  Inqaisition,*'  which,  clasping  the  vic- 
tim in  its  arms,  and  pressing  him  to  its  bo- 
■om.  transfixed  him  with  a  thousand  con- 
cealed spikes  and  knife-blades.  And  their 
fittii^  auxiliaries  in  all  this  crusade  against 
the  South  have  been  British  emissaries ;  the 
•nbjects  of  that  crown  which,  in  the  face  of 
the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  colonies, 
planted  slavery  in  our  soil,  and  fostered  it 
into  manhood,  and  which  at  this  moment  has 
millions  of  subjects  at  home,  and  in  its  colo- 
nies, who  would  be  the  gainers  in  physical 
(xmifort.  and  even  in  spiritual  privOefre,  by 
exchanging  places  with  our  Southern  Javes. 

THE  BOUTH'a  POWXB  TO    PRX8ERTE    HXR 
SLAVES. 

The  failure  of  all  past  efforts  at  the  North 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  not 
more  palpable  than  is  the  certainty  that  the 
grand  expedient  now  contemplated  would 
prove  equally  abortive.  For,  suppose  radi- 
calism could  achiete  its  purpose  and  split  the 
Union  to  pieces,  bow  would  this  help  the 
slave  T  Does  any  man.  not  a  tenant  of  a  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  believe  that  disunion  would 
mitigate  the  evils  of  Sontbem  servitude  ? 
Would  it  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  it?  Would  it  incline  the 
planters  to  put  bonks  and  pens  into  the  bands 
of  their  slaves  1  Would  it  facilitate  the  fligh  t 
of  fugitives  7  Would  it  conciliate  the  various 
legislatures  towards  schemes  of  emancipa- 
tion ?  No  one  is  so  infatuated  as  to  affi  m 
this.  The  most  frantic  abolitionists  must  be 
aware  that  the  disruprion  of  the  Union  would 
put  a  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  lips 
of  every  slave ;  that  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws 
than  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  Southern 
Statute-books ;  and  for  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  surveillance  on  every  plantation 
and  in  every  household,  the  rigor  of  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  American 
bondage.  In  the  name,  then,  of  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  we  protest  against  all  schemes 
for  dissolving  the  Union.  We  believe  that, 
terrible  as  such  a  catastrophe  would  be 
to  the  whites,  it  would  be  po  less  so  to  the 
Macks;  that  it  would  abridge  their  privi- 
*  leges,  augment  their  burdens,  and  postpone 
by  many  years  the  period  of  their  ultimate 
emancipation.  And  we  should  be  criminally 
indifferent  to  their  welfare,  as  well  as  trea- 
eherons  to  those  sacred  bonds  which  have 
hitherto  united  the  North  and  the  South  in 
an  honorable  and  affectionate  brotherhood, 
if  we  could  remain  silent  when  sincere,  but 
a  religionists,  and  unprincipled  dema* 


• 
gogues,  have  well  nigh  precipitated  the 
country  into  this  frightlul  abyss.  And  we 
are  all  the  more  disposed  to  break  silence, 
because  we  believe  that,  of  the  two  classes  of 
agitators  just  named,  the  latter  has  a  great 
deal  ipore  to  do  with  the  present  excitement 
Uian  the  former.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  set- 
tied  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Northern 
people  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  and  there 
IS  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  country  rid  of 
it.  But,  left  to  iuelf,  this  feeling  is  as  still 
as  it  is  strong  and  deep ;  and  it  never  could 
have  been  lashed  into  the  foaming  surges 
which  now  break  over  the  land,  but  through 
the  systematic,  crafty,  and  wicked  exertions 
of  political  demagogues.  There  were  men 
m  the  ancient  republics,  whose  motto  was, 
"  Beuer  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven ;" 

and  they  cared  not  wnat  became  of  their 
country,  so  they  were  promoted. 


13.->LKIGH  HURT. 

The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Huni,  with 
Eeminiscencee  of  Friends  and  Contem- 
porariee.  In  two  volumes.  New-York  j 
Harper  &  Brothers;  1850.  New-Or- 
leans :  J.  B.  SteeL 

We  have  only  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
read  the  first,  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  of  this  very  interesting  book.  We 
think  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  very  read- 
able  book,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  that 
species  of  literature  which  amuses  the  mind 
in  moments  of  relaxation  from  more  severe 
labor.  We  may  add,  that  it  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated  until  we  have  doffed  our  boots, 
donned  our  dressing-gown,  and  fairly  light- 
ed our  Habanera.  Had  not  the  author  an- 
ticipated us,  we  would  have  indulged,  at 
some  length,  in  condemning  the  silliness  and 
puerile  vani^,  which  are  usually  displayed 
in  works  of  this  description.  He  entreats, 
however,  that  we  do  not  censure  him  before 
we  have  read  his  Preface.  As  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  coincide  with  our  own  had 
we  sufficient  space  we  would  give  them  en- 
tire. We  can  fully  comprehend  him  when 
he  says,  that  *'he  has  lived  long  enough 
to  discover  that  autobiography  may  not  only 
be  a  very  distressing,  but  a  very  puzzling 
task,  and  to  throw  the  writer  into  such 
doubts  as  to  what  he  should,  or  should  not 
say,  as  totally  to  confuse  him."  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  difficulty  that  the  critic 
finds  in  noticing  the  book  before  ns.    The 
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aathor  shelters  himself,  faftwever,  behind 
the  illuftrioas  example  of  Aliieri,  Goethe, 
•nd  Chateaubriand— withont  teeming  to  re- 
member that  their  autobiographies  were 
posthamouB  publications.  He  might,  with 
more  propriety,  have  cited  Aouseeaa  and 
LamartiQe,  the  former  of  whom  has  immor- 
talized himself  by  his  disgustingly-fascina- 
ting  "  Confessions,"  and  the  latter,  by  his 
"Confidential  Disclosures,"  which  are  read 
with  such  rapture  by  love-sick  ladies.  In 
(act,  we  think  that  nothing  but  vanity  or 
Mumtfy  (or,  perhaps,  both)  could  induce  any 
one  to  make  such  an  exposi  of  himself  until 
his  decease.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
his  incurring  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
with  which  Dr.  Johnson  charged  Bolin- 
broke,  whom  he  said,  '*  was  afraid  of  the 
report  of  his  own  pop-gun,  and  hired  an- 
other to  fire  it  off  after  he  was  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  widi  a 
view  to  disparage  our  author,  or  his  book, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  really  highly  en- 
tertaining. He  was  intimate  with  all  the 
literati  of  his  day,  and  gives  lively  sketches 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  a 
host  of  other  wits  and  oddities,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  during  a  long  and  varied 
experience.  He  was  distinguished  some 
forty  years  ago  as  the  author  of  several  lite- 
rary works,  among  which  the  Indicator^  a 
series  of  essays,  the  Story  of  Rimini,  founded 
upon  an  episode  in  Dante,  and  a  political 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. He  was  indicted  for  libelling 
George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  was  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
fined  Xl,000.  His  account  of  his  confine- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  his 
sketches.  He  says :  "I  enjoyed  after  aU, 
inch  happy  moments  with  my  friends,  even 
in  prison,  tliat  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
climate  wliich  I  afterward  visited,  I  was 
sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  would  not 
rather  have  been  in  jail  than  in  Italy."  He 
mentions  an  anecdote  about  Lord  Bacon 
that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  be- 
fore, to  wit :  That  his  lordship  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  out  in  his  coach,  bareheaded, 
while  it  was  raining,  exclaiming,  *' that  he  felt 
the  spirit  of  the  universe  upon  him." 

His  sketch  of  Lamb  is  graphic,  and,  we 
believe,  a  faithful  portraiture. 


Charles  Lamb  had  a  head  worthy  of  Am> 
totle,  with  as  fine  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  hu- 
noan  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile  to  sustain 
it.  His  features  were  strongly,  yet  deli- 
cately, cut :  he  had  a  fine  eye,  as  'vAXL  as 
forehead ;  and  no  face  carried  in  it  greater 
marks  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  resembled 
that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly  vigor,  and 
more  sensibility.  As  his  frame,  so  was  hit 
genius.  It  was  fit  for  thought  as  could  be, 
and  equally  as  unfit  for  action ;  and  this  ren- 
dered him  melancholy,  apprehensive,  hu- 
morous, and  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
eveiytbing  as  it  was,  both  from  tenderness 
of  heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration.  Hit 
understanding  was  too  great  to  admit  an  ab- 
surdity ;  bis  irame  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His  sensibilitv  to 
strong  contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  hit 
humor,  which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  me- 
lancholv,  and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He 
would  beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at 
the  old  phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One 
could  have  imagined  him  cracking  a  jest 
in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost,  and  then  melting  into 
thin  air  himself  out  of  a  sympathy  with  the 
awful.  His  humor  and  his  knowledge  both, 
were  those  of  Hamlet,  of  Moliere,  at  Car- 
lin,  who  shook  a  city  with  laughter,  and,  in 
oraer  to  divert  his  melancholv,  was  recom^ 
mended  to  go  and  hear  himself.  Yet  he  ex- 
tracted a  rml  pleasure  out  of  his  jokes,  be- 
cause p[ood-heartedness  retains  that  privilege 
when  It  fails  in  eveiything  else.  I  should 
say  he  condescended  to  be  a  punster,  if  con- 
descension had  been  a  word  befitting  wis- 
dom like  his.  Being  told  that  somebody  had 
lampooned  him,  he  said,  very  well,  I'll 
Lamb-pun  him. 

His  puns  were  admirable,  and  often  con- 
tained as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some 
who  have  greater  names.  Such  a  man,  for 
instance,  as  Nicole,  the  Frenchman,  who  was 
a  baby  to  him.  He  would  have  cracked  a 
score  of  jokes  at  him,  worth  his  wh.>le  book 
of  sentences;  pelted  his  head  with  pearia. 
Nicole  would  not  have  understood  him,  but 
Rochefoncault  would,  and  Pascal,  too;  and 
some  of  our  Englishmen  would  understood 
him  better,"  Ac. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  apprise  the 
reader,  that  our  author  is  a  Universalist  in 
religion,  and  a  "  good -hater"  of  everything 
American. 


14.— LATE  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

Banker' $  Magazine,  Boston.— We  have 
not  received  our  numbers  of  this  work  for 
several  months  back,  and  beg  to  remind  Mr.' 
Homans,  the  Editor,  of  the  fact.  It  is  a 
monthly  of  84  pages,  at  the  rate  of  #5  per 
annum.  This  magazine  has  been  published 
several  years,  and  is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
the  hands  of  every  banker  or  banking-house 
in  the  Union.     Among  the  articles  which 
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appear  in  it  are  moet  eltborate  prodoctidaB 
of  Hiimboldt,McOii]loch,  MarcliiMm,Gilbart, 
Wlupple,  etc.  Many  large  foreign  woriu  on 
haatrmg  are  re-pubUsbed  in  thia  magazine. 

SiUiman'i  Jntmal,  iVev-Hdw^n.— Pub- 
lished every  two  months,  in  nnori>er«  of  152 
pages,  each  at  $5.  Contents — Januaiy,  1851 
—American  and  Foreign  Building  Stones, 
by  Professor  Johnson ;  The  Blectric  Car- 
rent,  by  J.  H.  Lane ;  Meteorites,  by  Profes- 
ser  Shepard  ;  Nomertes  and  Planariae,  by 
Mr.  Girard  ;  Emory,  by  J.  Lawrence  ftnith, 

J>,,  Galvanic  Current,  by  A.  B.  Goold, 
Jan. ;  Miscellaneoos  Notices,  by  J.  H.  Bailey; 
Time  required  to  raise, Galvanic  Carrent, 
by  Professor  Page ;  Phenomena  of  Polarized 
Light,  by  Professor  Page ;  New  Spades  of 
ISmgi,by  Rev.S.  Berkley  and  Rev.  M  A.Cor- 
lis ;  Carapax  of  Crabs,  by  James  D.  Dana  ; 
Phosphate  of  Lron,  Manganese  and  Lethiai 
by  W.  J.  Craw;  Phosphate  of  Iron,  by  J. 
D.  Dana,  Editor.  The  following  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  new  discoveries  in  cheooiskry, 
physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  practical  science  and  bibliogra- 
phical notices. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution — 
Nos,  9  and  10 — Neto-York^Harper  and 
Brotherg. — ^We  know  of  no  language  strong 
enough  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  work  is  executed  by  the  pub 
lishers.  The  paper  is  of  finest  quality — print 
beautiful  and  large,  wood  cuts,  which  are 
very  numerous,  superb.  The  engravings 
are  by  B>  J.  Leasing,  Esq,,  and  the  whole 
will  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers, 
of  48  pages  each.  Price  25  cents  a  number. 
New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel 

AppleUm't  Meekanict'  Magazine^  No.  1. 
—The  Messrs.  Appleton,  who  are  the  largest 
publishers  or  sellers  of  scientific  works  in 
Aaierica,  have  wisely  set  aboat  this  maga- 
zine) so  valuable  to  the  engineers  and  prae- 
tical  men  of  the  nation.  The  illustrations 
are  very  fine.  Tenns  $3  per  annum ;  95 
cents  each.    New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

History  of  Pendennu,  No.  7  ^Alfred  the 

Chrtat— Darius  the  Chdat.—Thom  the  press 

26  VOL. 


of  Harper  fc  Brothers.  Alfred  the  Gh-eat 
and  Darins  are  parts  of  a  series  of  neat  and 
handsome  volumes,  with  fine  illustrations, 
by  Mr.  Abbott  Price  60  cents  each.  Among 
the  Tolnmes  already  published,  are  Elisa- 
beth, Charles  L,  Hannibal,  Alezaader,C»8ar, 
Xerxes,  &c. 

MepoH  on  the  Smiwtory  Commission  of 
MassaAiuetts.— This  is  the  work  of  that 
able,  laborioos  and  indefatigable  statisticiaa, 
Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  is  a 
large  volume  of  500  pages.  We  shall  take 
occasion,  before  long,  to  review  it  more  at 
length,  but  meanwhile  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  Boards  of  Health,  and  stales- 
men  all  over  the  Union. 

Mr.  Shattuck  is  miderstood  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  plan  for  taking  the  present  eeosos 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  made  public 
health  and  statistics  of  human  life  a  subjeot 
of  observatieo,  and  of  careful  scientific 
study  for  many  years.  He  has  collected 
very  many  publications,  and  written  some 
valuable  works  and  statistical  papers  con- 
nected with  the  subject  He  has  been  ft- 
miliar  with  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
promotion  of  public  health,  their  practical 
operation,  and  their  reported  results  in  Eu- 
rope,as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  Although 
he  is  not  a  practising  physician,  yet  there  are 
few,  if  any,  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, more  familiar  with  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  sanatory  and  statistical  depart- 
ments of  his  library  are  probably  more  ex- 
tensive, and  contain  more  rare  and  valuable 
works  than  any  other  private  library  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
literature  elicited  in  the  agitation  of  the 
great  questions  of  Sanatory  Beform,  which 
have  recently  engaged  so  much  public  atten- 
tion in  Europe. 


.^ffleck*s  Southern  Rural  Almanac  and 
Plantation  Garden  Calendar,  Wishing, 
as  we  do,  well  to  every  enterprise  tending 
to  the  literary  independence  of  the  South, 
we  give  a  warm  welcome  to  Affleck's 
Almanac  Though  of  moderate  preteaoions 
and  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  it  contains  an  im. 
mense  number  of  facts  valuable  to  the  plant- 
ing communis. 

n. 
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The  Oallery  of  Uluttrious  Amerieant, 
contains  the  portrait  and  biographical  sketch- 
es of  twenty-four  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens in  the  Republic  since  the  death  of 
Washington.  Published  from  Brady's  Gal- 
lery, 205  Broadway,  New-York.  By  John 
Wiley,  Q.  P.  Putnam,  D.  Appleton  ac  Co., 
C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  New  York,  1850. 

We  have  received  the  sketches  of  Clay, 
Webster,  Wright,  Taylor,  FiUmore,  Fre- 
mont, Prescott  and  Scott,  and  would  thank 
the  publishers  to  send  us  Calhoun  and  the 
others  as  they  are  published,  so  that  we 
can  have  the  work  complete.  The  work  is 
edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  our  late  con- 
sul at  Gknoa,  who  is  assisted  by  other  liter- 
ary gentlemen.  The  portraits  are  generally 
faithful — that  of  Calhoun  ia  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen  of  him*  The  work  is  printed  on 
large  and  distinct  ^pe,  on  stout  fine  paper, 
and  does  great  credit  to  all  who  are  engag- 
ed. We  recommend  it  to  the  public^pa^ 
ronage,  and  trust  it  may  receive  all  the  en- 
couragement it  so  richly  deserves.  We 
•hall  continue  to  notice  the  numbers  as  they 
appear,  and  recommend  them  to  our  (Hends. 

The  American  Union  and  Republican 
Review^  edited  by  I.  &  B.  Austin,  Jackson, 
Miss.  This  is  a  periodical  of  limited  size, 
intended  monthly,  as  the  organ  oi  the  party 
opposed  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  South. 
When  we  have  examined  it  thoroughly  we 
•hall  be  prepared  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
the  papers  included. 

Dr.  Jarvis  on  the  Insanity  of  the  Sexetp 
Boston.  The  Doctor  has  presented  an  im- 
mense array  of  facts  upon  the  interesting 
question  of  insanity  as  it  affects  the  different 
•exes.  Having  found  that  no  general  rule 
could  be  adduced  applicable  to  all  countries 
and  times,  showing  that  one  sex  was  more 
susceptible  than  the  other,  he  makes  some 
remarks,  which  we  extract : 

"The  temperament  of  females  is  more  ar- 
dent, and  more  frequently  nervous  Uian  that 
of  the  males.  Women  are  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  feeliuffs  and  emotions,  while 
men  are  more  under  Uie  government  of  the 
intellect.  Men  have  stronger  passicms  and 
more  powerful  appetites  and  propensities. 
Women  are  more  hopeful  and  confiding,  ee- 


pecially  in  what  regards  the  affections,  bat 
they  are  less  given  to  sensual  indulgence. 
Men  are  more  cautious  in  regard  to  matters 
of  a  social  nature.  But  iA  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs that  affect  the  intellect,  they  are  more 
bold  and  less  cautious.  Their  mtellectual 
functions  are  often  exercised  without  refers 
ence  to  the  power  of  the  physical  orntn. 
Their  inclinations  and  propensities,  of  what- 
ever nature,  intellectual,  moral,  or  physicaL 
are  more  powerful  and  uncontrollaole,  ana 
they  are  more  likely  to  overwork  and  disturb 
the  brain  than  women. 

Women  are  more  calm  and  patient,  they 
endure  difHculties  and  afflictions  better  than 
men,  who  are  more  impatient  and  unea^ 
under  trial.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
women  sooner  yield,  but  being  elastic,  recov' 
er  again  ;  while  men,  beine  more  firm,  resist 
longer,  and  then  break  without  power  to  riae 
agam  as  readily  as  females  do  when  they  are 
cast  down." 

We  acknowledge  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Jarvis, 
for  his  nomination  of  us  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Statistical  Sode^Tr 
and  for  our  election  to  that  hcmorable  poat. 


Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  announcing  a  new  method  of  re- 
fining gold.  A  brief  account  of  the  in- 
vention and  importanee  of  a  new  method 
of  refining  gold. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author.  Professor 
McCoUoh,  late  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  now  of 
Princeton  College,  for  the  above  pamphlets. 
Speaking  on  the  improved  method,  he  says : 
"  If  used  in  the  mint,  my  new  method 
would  refine  in  a  week  the  Quantity  now 
refined  in  a  month :  and  it  would,  therefore, 
save  to  the  United  Sutes  three-fourths  of  six 
per  cenL  interest,  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  money  now  kept  in  the  mint 
for  the  accommodation  of  depositors,  by  ad- 
vances upon  their  bullion,  before  the  same 
can  be  refined;  which  amounts  to  #3,500,- 
000,  upon  which,  the  saving  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  interest,  would  be  $118,500. 
But  even  this  fund  is  found  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  dealers  in  buUioo, 
c^mstantly  coming  in  in  increasing  quanti- 
ties from  Califorma,  and  it  will  proMbly  In- 
come necessary  for  the  president  to  increase 
it  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars, under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  approv- 
ed May  83d,  1850,  authorizing  him  to  mdLe 
such  advances  to  an  indefinite  extent." 


NSW  SUBtCRIBXRS  AMD  DSBTORS. 

The  gentle  hint  we  gave  in  oar  last,  tiiat 
our  friends,  *'dyed  in  the  same  wool"  with 
ourselves,  have  not  been  sufficiently  active 
in  setting  our  work  agoing  in  their  neighlxur- 
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hood,  haf  been  met  by  a  prompt  respo&Be 
firom  many,  who  have  sent  into  us  liberal 
list!  of  new  subecriben,  and  the  remittances. 
This  is  comfortable,  and  almost  makes  us 
feel  disposed  to  "complain  no  more  for- 
ever/' Many  more  friends  shall  stand  by 
ns  in  the  hour  of  need.    It  is  oqr  faith. 

We  are  not  an  incorrigible  dun— bat 
then, — very  large  amounts  are  still  due  to 
the  Review,  sometimes  for  several  years. 
Come,  gentlemen,  don't  wait  for  agents 
who  tax  us  sorely,  and  trouble  yon  much 
— adopt  the  mail,  and  we  will  acknowledge 
receipts  upon  the  cover  I  Never  man  more 
grateful  for  promptness  than  we  are.  To 
you  this  is  '*  something,  jiotking^"  but  its  ab- 
sence makes  us  "  poor  indeed." 


LIBRAKT    EDITION    OF    TUX  REVIEW. 

Our  work  is  intended  for  libraries,  private 
and  public,  and  is  therefore  laboriously  pre- 
pared, and  will  be  even  more  valuable  in  the 
fnture  than  now.  Therefore,  we  wish  every 
subscriber  to  preserve  his  numbers/  If 
returned  to  jib,  we  will  give  in  exchange 
bound  sets,  with  a  moderate  charge  for  bind* 
ing.  By  the  new  postal  arrangement,  bound 
volumes  can  go  by  mail  at  small  expense. 
We  can  generally  supply  deficient  num- 
bers. 

We  again  solicit  orders  for  our  sets,  and- 
have  some  on  hand  handsomely  bound. 
There  are  three  series. 
1st  series,  beginning  Jan.,  1846, 10  vols.,  $35. 
Sd  series,  "  July,  1849,  4  vols.,  1*2. 
3d  series,        "        July,  1850,    9  vols.,      6. 

We  will  give  any  other  number  of  the  Re- 
view, or  the  value,  or  any  other  book  ordered 
of  the  same  value,  for  copies  of  the  Febmaiy 
Nrmber,  1848,  and  August  Number,  1849, 
both  of  which  are  nearly  exhausted  in  our 
office.  Those  who  have  only  broken  sets, 
will,  in  addition,  confer  an  obligation  by  send- 
in^these  numbers*  We  will  give  volumes 
X.  and  XL  for  volumes  I.  and  II. 

fSf^  Orders  on  factors,  payable  now,  or 
in  the  fall,  at  any  Southern  city,  received. 

*l>*  The  first  series  is  splendidly  bound — 9 
volumes  to  the  year — 10  volumes  in  all,  of 
500  to  700  pages  each.  We  have  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  sets  of  this  series  renudn- 
ing,  complete,  which  cannot  be  had  after  a 
few  weeks,  and  which  are  becoming  every 


day  more  valuable.  They  will,  probably,  be 
taken  by  public  libraries.  We  will  deliver 
them  free  of  expense  in  any  southern  city.  A 
minute  Index  of  the  whole  ten  volumes, 
neatly  printed,  will  be  furnished  to  purcha- 
sers— ^free  of  expense.  The  volumes  are 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  and 
are  ccmiplete  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
reteurces  and  progress  of  the  South  in  every 
department  of  industry. 

TO  PLANTERS,  MERCHANTS,  CITI- 
ZENS, ETC. 
SUGAR  ESTATES  FOR  SALE,  IbC. 

The  attention  of  planters  is  called  to  the 
notice  at  the  head  of  our  advertising  col- 
umns, of  two  valuable  Sugar  E9iatet, 
for  sale  in  Louisiana,  upon  acconunodating 
terms.  Persons  desirous  of  farther  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  them,  will  please  address 
the  Editor  of  the  Review,  post-paid^ 

^p°  We  also  reconunend  the  advertising 
department  of  Estates  to  the  attention  of 
the  Planting  CommunUyi  as  the  Review, 
circulatiDg  now  extensively  throughout  all 
the  Middle,  Southern,  and  South- Western 
States,  reaches  a  larger  number  of  Planters 
than  can  be  effected  in  any  other  mode. 
Our  terms  are  reasonable,  and  where  we 
act  as  agents  in  effecting  sales,  the  remune- 
ration exacted  will  be  very  moderate.  It  is 
our  intention  to  call  editorial  attention  to  the 
advertisements,  and  to  make  the  Review  an 
i-ndex  of  all  EstaUs  in  the  market. 

^p"  To  Merchants,  we  recommend  the 
Advertiser,  as  a  mode  of  reaching  their 
country  customers.  We  intend  to  admit, 
only  the  cards  of  a  few  of  the  best  houses 
in  each  branch  of  business,  as  we  have  done 
in  the^present  number.  It  will  be  an  inter- 
esting directory  to  our  friends,  and  of  much 
value.  The  plan  contemplates  names  in  all 
of  the  other  Southern  cities,  and  it  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  published 
several  important  business  directories  at 
the  North. 

^^  The  Advertiser  will,  also,  be  invalu- 
able to  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
Teadters,  Southern  Watering- Places  and 
Hotels,  SoutkemJUanufaeturers  and  Agri- 
cultural  Machinists,  Country  LatoyerSy  Src 

Terms,  $5  to  $100,  according  to  tpaee 
occupied,  and  time.  As  moderate  as  the 
local  papers.  Oor  circulation  extends 
throughout  all  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  and  Cities.    Address,  j90<f^Miu{. 
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1— Sagtr  Eat«t«  tot  8«1«.— LonUimaa. 

Situated  od  Bayon  Block,  (Pamh  Tene- 
bonoe.)  6  miles  down  the  mouth.  It  contains 
about  3.600  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
ia  arable,  and  the  rest  aboundiof  iu  acceasible 
timber. 

Mt  Is  compleU  in  all  respects  (br  the  resideace 
and  busmees  of  a  planter.  It  liee  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bajrou,  (which  are  connected  by  a  valu- 
able toll-bridge,)  tisTing  a  dwellinf  house  on 
aitfaar  side— S4  double  cabins,  besides  shops. 
&c,  and  one  of  the  best  sugar  aulls  and  sugar 
houses  (of  brick)  in  the  state.  lo  point  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  it  is  second  to  none,  and  vessels 
drawing  9  feet  come  to  the  sugar  house. 

There  are  about  600  acres  oleared,  of  which 
not  less  than  300  are  now,  or  will  be  during  the 
winter,  planted  in  oana. 

Under  good  management,  it  ought  to  give  an 
a?an«e  yield  of  500  hhds,  to  50  hands.  Between 
80  and  100  negroes  might  be  had  with  the  place, 
amongst  them  soum  moat  valuable  mechanics. 

Tbbms.— For  the  plantation  •»!»,  175,000— 
OBO^faorth  down,  the  balance  bearing  interest, 
in  four  annual  ptymenls. 

*  On  the  part  not  salted  for  sugar,  waa 
thougfat^yCol  WilUama.f  O^te  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  state,)  peculiarly  adupted  to  rice. 

Addreas,  J.  D.  B.  Dx  BOW,  New-Oriaaos. 

2.— Plaatatioiui  in  TWiat—ippL 

498  aeree,  370  being  in  aokivation,  creek  hot 
tarn,  little  worn,  good  residence  and  out  houses^ 
eiAt  miles  from  Jackson.  A  woodland  tract 
adjoining  U  also  for  sale.  Terau  cash,  or  9-3  in 
one  and   two  years,  with   interest.     Address 

JOHN  T.  SORSBT. 


1,900  acres,  900  in  cultivation,  i 


r  Pontotoc, 


]liM.--«ood  dwelling  and  ptantation  honsas, 
orchard  and  gardens,  and  stock  range.  Terms 
easy.    Samuel  L  Watt,  Pontotoc 

3.-~Cotton  Plantatkm, 

Situated  on  Red  River,  about  five  miles  below 
Natchitoches,  containing  9690  arpents  of  land, 
of  which  some  800  acres  are  cleared  and  in  cul* 
tivatian ;  having  a  good  Ginhouse,  Stables  and 
Negro  Cabins,  nearly  new,  with  an  indifferent 
dwelling  house.  Together  with  about  100  NE- 
QROES,  old  and  young,  the  most  of  them  very 
likely,  of  which  about  60  or  65  are  working 
hands;  stock  of  Males,  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hoga,  and  ako  implements  of  husbandry,  as 
they  stand— the  whole  being  very  ample  and 
sufficient  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  place. 
About  one-half  of  the  tract  consists  of  bottom 
land,  and  very  productive  ;  the  balance  of  high 
and  dry  piney  woods,  Interspersed  with  oak, 
hickory,  eta  The  crop  of  this  year  is  estimated 
at  or  near  450  bales  of  cotton,  and  corn  enough 
for  the  supply  of  the  plantation,  and  about 
1000  bbls.  to  spare. 

This  property  is  offered  for  sale  in  order  to 
close  a  joint  concern,  one  of  the  owners  being 
dead,  and  will  be  sold  in  block,  as  it  now  stands. 
Inquire  of  CHA9.  A.  JACOBS, 

30  Bank  Place,  New-Orleans. 

4. — ^Plantation  near  Trinity,  Iia., 

Lying  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  banks  of  Black 
River.  Said  place  contains  390  acres,  300  of 
which  are  above  the  high  water  of  1844,  and  are 
in  a  hi|^  state  of  cultivation. 

The  improvements  embrace  a  large  dwelling 
liouse,  large  brick  cistern,  cabins,  and  other 
necessary  out  houses,  all  in  good  repair.    A  lib- 


eral credit  will  be  given  to  a  purchaser.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Vr.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  near 
tJie  premises.  BULKLEY  &  HOLT. 

New-Orleans,  Nov.  98,  1850. 

4-~Oranf  •  laUnd  FUntatioii,  La, 

This  large  and  superb  Plantation  is  situated 
nine  miles  west  of  New  Iberia,  fronting  fifty 
acres  on  Lake  Peignuer.  and  is  in  the  pansh  of 
St.  Martin's,  Attakapas,  La.  It  oontains  upwards 
of  four  thousand  acres  of  laud,  including  seven 
hundred  acres  of  wood  land,  and  is  all  arable, 
and  well  fsnced  and  ditched.  The  field  in  ac- 
tual  cultivation  for  cane,  corn.  See.  St^^  is  six 
hundred  acres,  and  there  will  be  seed  cane  suffl* 
cient  to  plant  five  hundred  acres. 

The  pastures  are  fine,  and  capable  of  support* 
iug  four  thousand  head  of  cattle,  winter  and 
summer ;  being  contiguous  to  a  luxuriant  range 
of  salt  water  marsh,  which  supplies  grass  in 
abundance  during  winter. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  stock  Iknna  in  the  Stale, 
and  as  a  sugar  jplantation,  caanot  be  aurpasaed, 
and  with  a  trifling  expense,  eight  hundred  acrea 
can  be  irrigated  from  the  lake,  so  as  to  make  it 
well  adapted  for  the  rice  culture. 

The  brick  dwelling-house  is  delightftiUy  sito*- 
ted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  prairie— has  a  beautiAil  skiping 
lawn  in  front,  with  an  orchard  of  sweet  orangea, 
figs,  peach  and  plumb  trees,  and  from  the  rear, 
down  to  the  lake,  a  splendid  gruve  of  live  oak 
andmagaolia. 

Also  a  vegetable  garden,  brick  kitchen,  two 
frame  buildings  for  serrants*  rooms,  pigeon 
house,  poultrv  houses,  and  dair^;  two  large 
com  cribs,  stable  for  eighty  horses,  with  the  ne- 
cessarv  appurtenances;  there  is  also  a  good 
sugar  Vouse,  with  horse  mill,  boiling  room,  da- 
terns,  purgery,  cocriers,  juice  vaU,  sufficient  to 
make  rour  hundred  hogsheads  sugar,  overaeer^ 
house,  seven  double  cabins,  black^amith'a  bhop^ 
dec,  all  well  arranged  and  in  good  condition. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  as  crystal,  and 
rests  on  a  white  sandy  bottom— it  is  excellent 
for  drinking,  and  is  supplied  by  thodsands  of 
little  fountsilns,  springing  up  continually. 
^  It  forms  a  crescent,  three  miles  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  miles  across— it  abounds  with  deli* 
cious  trout,  and  with  almost  every  variety  of 
fine  fish;  and  on  the  plantation  is  fonnd  in 
abundance  all  kinds  of  game.  The  situation  is 
exceediugly  beautiAiL  and  as  salubrious  as  it  is 
beanUAiL 

In  short,  for  the  combined  advan^ges  of  rich 
soil,  inexhaustible  pastures,  picturesque  and 
lovely  scenery,  delicious  fish,  and  fine  {(anie,  and 
refreshinc  sea  breezes,  this  plantation  is  un- 
paralleled. 

The  plantatioa,  with  the  improvemenis,  wlU 
be  sold  with  or  without  the  folk>wiug  articles^ 
viz. :  thirty  slaves,  of  different  ages  and  sexes; 
two  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle,  principally 
females ;  twenty  yoke  of  oxen ;  forty  gentle 
mules,  broke  to  the  plough;  thirty  young 
mules;  seventy  Creole  mares,  cane  carts, 
ploughs,  harness,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  skifli^  sail 
boats,  dec  &c 

Also  a  large  number  of  blooded  stock, 'of 
distinguished  pedigree.  ^^^LZZ 

If  the  purcnaser  declines  any  of  the  [above 
articles  or  slaves,  the  proprietor  will  retain 
them,  and  deduct  the  price. 

Terms— cash $15,000 

Assome  Citizen's  Bauk  debt,  paya-  ?  ^*e  tMK, 
ble  iu  instalmenu  in  30  years.  $  f^o.^ 
Balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  without 
interest.  For  entire  cash,  a  liberal  discount 
will  be  made.  For  fall  particulars  and  prices, 
addrese,  potipaid,       J.  D.  B.  Dm  BOW, 

&  Exchange  Place,  New-Orleans. 


yGoOg.^ 
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ART.  I.-THB  STATE  OP  GEORGIA.* 

SCHOOLS,  COLLBOSS,  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  FINANCES,  RELIGION,  BTO. 

{Concluded.) 

The  Georgia  Female  College  is  another  sectarian  institution,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Geoi^a  Methodist  Conference.  Degrees  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  graduates  of  this  college,  just  as  they  are  upon  the 
graduates  in  the  male  colleges.  The  exercises  were  commenced  on 
the  7th  January,  1839.  There  are  a  president,  and  three  professors, 
and  a  proper  number  of  assistants.  There  are  also  a  matron,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  domestic  economy.  There  are 
generally  140  students  in  attendance.  We  do  not  believe  in  female 
colleges  under  any  circumstances.  We  believe  the  fireside  to  be  the 
best  college  for  young  ladies,  tiieir  father  the  best  president,  and 
their  mother  the  best  matron  and  teacher  of  domestic  economy.  It 
is  all  nonsense  in  the  extreme  to  talk  of  "  departments  of  domestic 
economy"  in  the  Georgia  Female  College,  or  in  any  female  or  male 
college  whatever.  It  is  like  the  absurdity  of  the  "  Manual  Labor 
Department,"  caice  attached  to  Emory  College  and  the  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. But  we^ave  no  time  to  launch  out  here  in  a  tirade  against 
such  follies  and/oibles ;  so  we  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  White  says,  that  of  the  Georgia  Episcopal  Institute,  "  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  liberality  of  G.  B.  LAmar, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  for  this  invaluable  seminary. 
It  is  situated  near  the  Montpelier  Springs,  in  Monroe  County.  Be- 
fore the  place  was  purchased  for  the  institute,  it  was  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  invalids,  on  account  of  the  valuable  medicinal  qual- 


*  White's  Btadstics  of  Georgia. 
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ities  of  its  mineral  waters.     The  Rev.  Richard  Johnson  prepared  a 
notice  of  this  institution  for  our  author,  in  which  he  says : 

*'  The  visitor  needs  only  to  see  its  extensive  lawn,  majestic  groTes, 
shady  walks,  beautifal  gardens,  and  spacious  buildings,  to  be  in  love  with 
the  spot.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  permanent  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  a  gentleman  long  distinguished  for  devoted  piety  and  exten- 
sive literary  attainments.  His  large  and  well  selected  library  affords  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  entertainment  and  knowlege  to  the  pupils.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  thorough  and  complete ;  embracing  every  item 
that  can  contribute  to  fit  a  lady  for  the  first  stations  in  society.  Its  teach- 
ers are  persons  of  high  character  and  first-rate  abilities.  They  have 
been  procured  at  great  expense  in  Europe  and  America.  It  may  be  truly 
said,  that  in  this  school,  true  relimon,  useful  learning,  and  polished  refine- 
ment, are  inseparably  united.  The  number  of  pupUs  varies  from  sixty  to 
ninety.  The  applicants  have  generally  been  more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated."—P.  81. 

Georgia  has  also  her  Medical  College,  situated  in  Augusta.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1830.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  in- 
stitution commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues four  months.  There  are  usually  in  attendance  upon  this 
course  200  or  250  students.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  hias  given 
this  college  good  pecuniary  aid,  amounting  probably  to  $35,000. 
The  city  council  of  Augusta  did  a  noble  deed  in  giving  the  college 
$5,000.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  more  that  $10,000  have  been 
raised  by  other  means,  and  the  institution  is  furnished  with  a 
splendid  Doric  building,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  and  provided  with 
an  anatomical  museum,  chemical  apparatus,  surgical  cabinet,  &;c 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  there  have  re- 
cently sprung  up  in  Madison,  Moi^an  County,  two  female  colleges — 
a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  latter  has  assum- 
ed to  itself  the  name  of  the  female  college  in  Macon,  to  wit :  the 
Georgia  Female  Collie.  It  should  certainly  never  have  done  this, 
and  the  sooner  it  do£  the  appropriated  name,  and  gets  one  of  its 
own — ^making  tiie  amende  honorable — the  better.  Mem, — We  do  not 
see  why  every  little  school  that  springs  up  in  the  land  should  be  as- 
suming to  itself  the  name  of  "  college,"  "  seminary,"  "  institute," 
**  university,"  &c.  Better  call  things  by  their  proper  names— even 
if  you  have  to  call  a  rake  a  rake^  as  John  of  Roanoke  said. 

There  are  many  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state,  many 
of  them  as  important  as  some  we  have  noticed.  Circumstances  sug- 
gested some  of  those  we  have  mentioned  in  preference  to  others. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  notice  all.  Common  schools  abound 
throughout  the  state.  We  should  have  a  system  of  common  schools 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  state.  Then,  not  a  Yankee 
teacher  nor  a  Yankee  book  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  a  school-room.  When  we  say  "  Yankee,"  we  mean  to  express  by 
it  the  class  of  pert  and  upstart  Northern  books  and  pedagogues  who 
flood  the  land,  filled  with  abolitionism.  Let  it  be  understood,  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  all  Northern  men.*    There  are  among  us  num- 

*  The  liboral  rariew  theantfaor  took  of  BtTsnt's  Poemi  excludes  die  idea. — [Ed.] 
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bers  of  citizens  who  came  originally  from  the  North,  and  who  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  of  us  and  among  us.  Against  these  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  the  flood-gates  should  now  be  let  down, 
and  the  stream  of  immigration  from  Free  Soil  be  turned  in  another 
cUrection.  We  should  shut  out  the  tide  that  brings  upon  its  surface 
the  advocates  of  "  higher  law,"  and  those  striplings  in  letters  but 
giants  in  political  corruption  and  putrefaction,  who  come  among  us 
as  teachers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  deeply  imbued  in  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  and  abolitionism. 

Geoi^a  has  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  act  establishing  this 
institution  was  passed  in  December,  1837.  For  ten  years  it  labor- 
ed under  many  disadvantages,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  its 
founders  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  blighted.  But  there  has  been 
a  change,  and  our  author  says : 

'♦  Since  November,  1847,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  has  been  material- 
ly changed  for  the  better.  An  entirely  separate  department  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  females,  more  extensive  means  of  classification  secured, 
more  liberal  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  while  attend- 
antsliave  been  employed  in  every  department,  and  many  very  valuable  im- 
provements effected.  And  notwithstanding  there  still  exists  great  neces- 
sity for  additional  means,  and  facilities  for  promoting  the  care,  comfort, 
and  cure  of  the  inmates,  (all  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  for  by 
the  next  legislature,)  yet  the  present  condition  of  the  institution  is  such  as 
to  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  humane  efforts  of  the  state  in  behalf  of 
that,  of  all  others,  most  helpless  class  of  human  sufferers,  and  to  aflbrd  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  safety,  comfort,  and  cure,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  and  more  satisfactory  manner,  than  can  possibly  exist  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  at  their  homes.  The  proportion  of  cures 
effected  has  been,  under  all  the  difficulties,  fully  equal  to  any  just  expecta- 
tions ;  indeed,  the  proportion  of  cures,  in  recent  cases  of  insanity,  have 
equaled  such  results  any  where.  The  whole  amount  expended  by  the 
state  upon  this  object,  for  all  purposes,  (including  cost  of  land  and  build- 
ings,) has  been,  or  will  have  been,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  1849, 
$94,201. 

Whole  number  of  patients  received  since  15th  December,  1842,  to  January, 

1849 204 

Number  who  have  been  discharged 66 

«*  ««       *»        ««     died 53 

Number  remaining,  January,  1849 95 

Number  of  buildings  for  patients,  2 ;  size  of  buildings — height,  4  stories ; 
length,  129 feet;  width,  39  feet ;  number  of  rooms  for  patients  in  each  of 
the  two  buildings,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  bathing  purposes,  &c.,  63  ; 
size  of  those  rooms,  10  feet  by  9;  height  of  ceiling,  10  feet;  extent  of 
ground  at  present  belonging  to  the  Asylum,  40  acres." — P.  84. 

The  state  has  never  been  negligent  of  the  interests  of  her  deaf  and 
dumb.  Previous  to  the  year  1847,  there  was  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  receive  applications  in  favor  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  them  to  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford.  In  that  year,  (1847,)  however,  this  office  was  abolished, 
and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  five  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  would  be  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
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erection  of  an  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state.  An  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  has  been  provided,  and  is  now  in  successful  op- 
eration at  Cave  Springs,  in  Floyd  County.  Being  still  in  its  infan- 
cy, of  course  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  Infirmary. 
Still  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  continued  prosperity  and  futur^ 
improvement  of  this  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Milledgeville  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  a  tolerably  prosper- 
ous town,  containing  some  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
subject  of  removing  the  public  buildings  from  this  city  has  been 
much  agitated  for  the  last  several  years.  This  question,  we  suppose, 
has  been  put  at  rest  by  the  building  of  the  Gordon  and  Milledgeville 
Rail-road,  which  connects  the  capital  with  the  great  central  road  ter- 
minating in  Savannah.  Milledgeville,  whose  drooping  head  has,  for 
years  past,  been  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  dilapidation,  is  now 
looking  up,  and,  for  the  future,  may  be  noted  for  other  things  than 
being  the  capital  of  the  state. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  ever  the  State  House  is  removed 
— and  we  think  there  is  now  no  probability  of  it — it  should  be  to 
Savannah.  The  fact  that  this  city  is  not  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
argues  nothing  against  its  being  the  seat  of  government.  The  coun- 
try is  now  so  intersected  with  rail-roads  as  to  render  access  to  our 
largest  seaport  very  easy  and  convenient.  Savannah  has  never  been 
spoken  of  as  the  place  to  which  the  seat  of  government  would  be  re- 
moved, if  removed  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty  generally 
conceded  that,  in  the  event  of  removal,  it  would  go  to  Atlanta,  or 
Macon.  But  we  think  a  greater  number  of  good  reasons  could  be 
given  why  Savannah  should  be  the  capital  than  could  be  given  in 
fovor  of  any  other  town.  We  believe  that  every  state  should  have  a 
metropolis — using  the  word  to  mean  the  town  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  most  wealth,  the  most  commerce,  the  most 
intelligence  and  refinement.  We  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  Southern  State  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  of  becoming  a  separate  and  distinct  government,  inde- 
pendent o^  and  disconnected  from,  every  other  government.  There 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  Georgia,  for  instance,  in  this  day  of  the  reign 
of  "  higher  law,"  may  be  called  upon  to  set  up  for  herself.  To  tWs 
end,  she  should  have  concentrated  in  her  largest  town  and  best  sea- 
port, all  the  elements  required  to  be  concentrated  in  a  city  which  go 
to  make  up  a  powerful  state,  providing  for  defence  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, or  for  efficient  sallies  and  naval  expeditions,  in  case  it  should 
ever  be  necessary  to  "  push  the  war  into  Africa."  To  this  end  there 
should  be  concentrated  in  Savannah  the  public  buildings,  and  here 
should  live  the  Governor,  and  here  the  Legislature  should  hold  its 
sessions.  Here  should  be  the  State  College,  and  here  the  State  of 
Georgia  should  have  her  military  school,  her  magazine,  her  arsenal, 
her  cannon  foundry,  and  her  musket  manufactory.  Here  should  be 
her  dock  and  navy  yard,  and  here  her  canvass  should  flutter  to  the 
breeze,  kissing  tiie  mast  which  would  stand  ready  to  salute  her  flag 
as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  run  up  the  banner  of  resumed 
sovereignty.     Here  her  Supreme  Court  should  hold  its  sessions,  and 
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here  should  be  collected  the  legal  lore  of  the  reported  cases  for  the 
benefit  of  those  clad  in  the  supreme  ermine.  Georgia  needs  a  metropo- 
lis, and  Savannah  must,  and  will  be,  that  metropolis.  Here,  too,  such 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  men  of  letters  as  would  induce  them 
to  write,  print  and  publish  books,  papers  and  journals,  free  from  the 
moral  taint  of  Abolitionism,  Fourierism,  etc. — such  books  and  papers 
as  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth,  without  endangering 
their  mental  and  moral  health  and  happiness. 

But  we  have  digressed.  We  return  to  Milledgeville.  In  this 
town  are  situated  the  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  state, 
consisting  of  the  Governor's  House,  State  House,  Arsenal  and 
Penitentiary. 

*'  The  State  Honse  stands  upon  an  eminence  abont  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  river.  In  it  are  rooms  for  the  Legislature,  offices  for  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Surveyor- 
General  ;  and  rooms  for  clerks,  committees,  &;c.  This  building  cost 
$115,000,  and  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Thomas. 

PBNITBNTIARY. 

"  The  outer  walls  are  made  of  brick,  averaging  twenty  feet  in  height,  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  containing  within  the  walls  two  and  a  half  acres. 
The  cells,  or  prison  proper,  are  contained  in  a  three  story  granite  building, 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  each  story  constructed  with  a 
passage  eight  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length.  On  each  side  are  the  cells 
facing  each  other,  and  doors  opening  into  these  passages,  with  one  grated 
window.  The  rooms  are  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  intended  for  one  inmate  only,  the  whole  building  containing 
150  cells.  These  are  divided  into  four  wards,  designated  by  the  letters  A., 
B.,  C.  and  D.  These  cells  are  numbered  on  the  doors,  beginning  in  each 
ward  at  No.  1,  and  rising  until  all  are  numbered  in  each  respective  ward. 
The  occupants  are  also  numbered,  corresponding  with  the  letter  of  the 
ward  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  work-shops  were  constructed  in 
1844.  They  are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high,  ot  nine  feet  pitch,  with 
jointed  sheathing,  and  covered  with  shingles.  The  form,  at  its  common 
centre,  is  that  of  an  octagon,  with  three  of  its  angles  cut  to  a  straight  line, 
leaving  five  angles  of  thirty  feet  each,  which  angles  being  all  open,  they 
present  so  many  openings  mto  as  many  shops,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  each.  These  are  lighted  by  windows,  every 
seven  feet.  There  is  also  in  the  enclosure  a  two  story  building,  of  brick, 
forty  feet  square,  in  which  are  apartments  for  the  sick,  female  convicts, 
&c.  Leather,  wagons,  shoes,  pails,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing  is  made 
in  the  establishment ;  and  we  understand  that  at  this  time  it  brings  a 
small  income  to  the  state." — P.  85,  86. 

Our  author  next  simply  gives  a  list  of  the 
the  capital  invested,  or  saying  anything  about 
at  par  or  not.  From  the  Carolina  and  Geoi 
we  get  a  list  of  the  banks  in  Georgia,  with  the  an 
of  them ;  and  from  a  late  number  of  the  Consi 
as  the  best  commercial  paper  in  the  state, 
standing  of  each  of  these  institutions  : 
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Bank  of  Aarasta $600,000  R.  F.  Foe.  J.  W.  Davies.  Par. 

Mechanics'  Bank. 500,000  A.  Sibley.  Milo  Hatch.  •* 

Angusta  Ins.  &,  Banking  Co 500,000  Wm.  M.  D'Andgnan.   B^  Walton.  *^ 

Georgia  R.  R.  &  Bank'g  Co* 375,000  J.  P.  King.  J.  W.  Wilde.  " 

Bank  of  Bninswick 200,000  Edward  Thomas.  John  Craig.  " 

Georgia  Insurance  &.  Trost  Co Edward  Thomas.  Joseph  Muligan.  ** 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia...  1,500,000  G.  B.  Cumming.  A.  Porter.  '* 

Branches,                      do.               ** 

Marine  ft  Fire  Insurance  Bank.. 400,000  E.Padelford.  J.  Olmstead.  " 

Planters'  Bank (paid  in) . . 535,400  G.  W.  Anderson.  H.  W.  Mercer.  •* 

Central  R.R.&  Banking  Co.*. .205,000  R.  R.  Cuyler.     ^  G.J.Bullock.  ** 

Bank  of  Milledgeville 500,000  8.  Grantland.  J.  H.  Hall.  " 

BankofStMarv's 250,000  J.  G.  Winter.  G.W.  Winter.  ** 

Central  Bank  of  Georgia — -                             —  " 

We  will  here  extract  from  the  Constitutionalist  one  or  two  other 
items  of  commercial  importance : 

Banks  of  South  Carolina .' Par. 

Alabama  Notes 2  a  3  dis. 

Tennessee  Notes 2a6    " 

NOT  BANEABLB. 

Merchants'  Bank  of  Macon. 

**  Not  taken  by  our  (Augusta)  Banks,  but  redeemable  at  the  Planters'  Bank,  Bavannah^ 
at  ^ax."— Note  in  the  UomtUviionalUt. 

KXCHANOX. 

OnNew-York Par. 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charleston  and  Savannah 

Lexinffton,  Kentucky 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

STOCKS. 

Georgia  6  per  cents Par. 

SAVANNAH    CHAUBEB  OF  COMMBRCB. 

Robert  Habersham,  President. 
C.  Green,  1st  Vice-President. 
Edward  Padelford,  2d  Vice-President. 
Octavius  Cohen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

[Weeklg  CansHtiKti9naU$t,Jan.99tk,  1851. 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of  rail-roads.  The  Central 
Rail-road  is  the  longest  in  Georgia.  It  connects  Savannah  with 
Macon,  being  190  miles  and  3,900  feet  in  length.  The  experimental 
survey  of  this  route  was  first  made  in  1834,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  Cruger,  at  the  cost  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  In  1836,  the  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  preparations  made  for  commencing  the  work 
without  delay.  The  road  was  completed  to  Macon  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1843. 

*♦  The  work  on  this  road  is  done  in  a  superior  manner.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  passengers  are  surpassed  by  few  roads  in  the 
United  States. 


*  These  sums  refer  onlv  to  the  capital  set  apart  for  banking  porposes.  The  Central  R. 
R.  Sc  Bankin?  Company  have  in  all  about  two-and-a-half  millions  of  ca^itaL  The  Geo. 
R.  R.  &  Bonking  Co.  probably  about  the  same  amount 
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•*  The  conductors,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  commencement,  have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for 
their  courtesy  and  attention  to  passengers.  R.  R.  Cnyler  is  President  of 
the  road,  and  L.  O.  Reynolds,  Chief  £ngineer«" 

The  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  Rail-road  was  chartered  in  1847,  and 
organized  the  same  year.  It  is  now  in  progress  of  completion,  and 
wiU  probably  be  finished  during  the  present  year.  The  work  has 
not  progressed  with  that  rapidity  which  has  characterized  similar 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  road  is  only  ITJ  miles  long,  and 
should  have  been  finished  long  ago.  To  the  discredit,  however,  of 
some  of  the  wealthy  capitalists  of  Baldwin  County,  who  could  have 
sped  the  work  on  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  finger  only,  it  has  been 
suffered  to  labor  on  under  great  disadvantages  and  many  doubts  as 
to  its  final  completion.  No  doubt  now  remains  that  it  will  be  finished 
this  year,  however. 

The  Georgia  Rail-road  is  171  miles  long,  connecting  Augusta  with 
Atlanta.  The  charter  was  granted  in  1833,  and  amended  in  1835. 
A  portion  of  the  road  was  put  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1837,  and  was  finished  to  Atlanta  on  the  16th  of  September,  1846. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  and  its  equipments  up  to  April  1st,  1849, 
has  been  $3,661,975.     John  P.  King,  iSsq.,  is  the  President. 

The  Macon  and  Western  Rail-road  was  chartered  in  1833,  under 
the  name  of  the  Monroe  Rail-road  and  Banking  Company.  In  1835 
the  company  was  organized,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  road 
was  first  chartered  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  in  Monroe  County.  In 
1886,  by  an  amendment  of  the  charter,  the  company  was  authorized 
to  extend  the  road  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  somepoint  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee river,  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  company  went 
forward  with  the  work  and  with  banking,  too  fast  for  their  means,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  road  reached  Griffin,  in  Pike  County,  there  was 
a  grand  blow  up,  and  the  road  was  finally  sold,  in  1845,  under  a  de- 
cree of  court,  for  $166,000.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
this  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed,  and  a  change  to  its  present 
name  granted  to  the  road.  The  work  was  pressed  forward  with  vigor 
and  energy,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  its  present  owners  has 
been  about  $628,091.  Daniel  Tyler,  Esq.,  is  the  President.  In  1847 
the  Legislature  conferred  upon  the  present  company  all  the  privileges 
of  the  old  one,  except  banking  privileges.  The  right  to  construct  a 
road  from  Griffin  to  West  Point,  a  village  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  was  also  given. 

*^  The  public  are  aware  that  the  trains  of  this  road  have  been  run  with 
a  regfalarity  nii^arpassed  by  any  rail-roa^  in  the  United  States ;  and  ihe 
President  of  the  Company  in  his  report  for  the  last  year,  says  :  *  The 
entire  credit  of  which  is  due  to  the  superior  skill  and  management  of  Mr. 
Emerscm  Foote,  the  general  superintendent.'  " 

The  South- Western  Rail-road  is  to  connect  the  city  of  Macon  with 
some  point  on  the  Chattahoochee,  to  the  south-west.  It  is  also  to 
x^onnect  with  a  contemplated  rail-road  from  Pensacola, — meeting  the 
South-Westem  at  its  terminus  on  the  abo^e  river.    The  charter  was 
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granted  in  1845,  and  the  company  organized  in  1847.  The  road  has 
been  nearly  completed  to  Oglethorpe, — ^a  new  town  which  has  sprung 
up  at  the  present  terminus  of  the  road,  so  far  as  constructed ;  distant 
fifty-one  miles  from  Macon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be 
speedily  prosecuted  to  its  termination  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Kail-road,  otherwise  called  the  State 
Road,  from  its  belonging  to  the  state,  commences  in  Atlanta,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Greorgia  Rail-road,  before  mentioned,  and  terminates 
in  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
road  is  its  tunnel  through  an  arm  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  run- 
ning through  the  upper  part  of  Georgia.  This  tunnel  is  1,4T7  feet 
long,  18  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est achievements  that  grace  the  annals  of  the  human  family.  ^'  It  is 
cut  in  a  great  measure  through  solid  rock.  The  lateral  walls  are  of 
rock,  six  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  five  feet  at  the  top.  The  approach- 
es to  the  tunnel  are  protected  on  both  sides  by  massive  masonry." 
This  road  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  most  interesting  country  in 
the  world.    The  chief  engineer,  in  his  report  of  1848,  says : 

**  The  watering-places  along  oar  line  of  road,  and  convenient  to  the  same* 
are.  becoming  very  popular,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  attract  large 
crowds  every  summer,  and  thus  contnbute  to  swell  the  income  of  the  road. 
Indeed  not  only  these  mineral  and  medicinal  waters,  bnt  also  the  Saltpetre 
Cave  near  Kingston,  the  Tannel  beyond  Dalton,  the  rich  and  varied 
scenery  along  our  whole  line,  the  mountainous  ridges,  the  long  fertile  val- 
leys and  beautiful  streams,  together  with  the  bold  features  around  Chat- 
tanooga, are  all  objects  to  interest  and  attract  summer  visitants.**— P.  93. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  find  in  the  Macon  Journal  and 
Messenger,  a  table  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  state : 


**  I.  Central  Road,  from.  Savannah  to  Macon,  completed 191 

2.  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  completed 171 

3.  Macon  and  Western  Road,  from  Macon  to  Atlanta 101 

4.  Western  and  Atlantic  Road,  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga 140 

6.  South-Westem  Road,  from  Macon  to  Oglethorpe,  nearly  completed..  51 

6.  Muscogee  Road,  from  Columbus  to  Fort-Valley,  on  South-Westem,  in 

progress 71 

7.  Atlanta  and  West  ^  Point  Road,  from   Atlanta  to  West  Point,  in 

progress 85 

8.  Milledgeville  Road,  from  Gordon  to  Milledgeville,  in  progress 18 

9.  Eatonton  Road,  from  Milledfeville  to  Eatonton,  in  progress 2S 

10.  Wilkes  Road,  f^om  Double  Wells  to  Washington,  in  progress 18 

1 1 .  Athens  Branch,  from  Union  Point  to  Athens,  completed 39 

12.  Burke  Road,  from  80-mile  Station  on  Central  Road  to  Augusta,  in 

progress '—m • ^ 

18.  Rome  Branch  Road,  completeo. 17 

Total  completed  and  in  progress 980**^ 

The  Journal  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  road  in  progress 
leading  from  Dalton  to  the  Huvassee  river,  in  East  Tennessee,  some- 
times called  the  Hiwassee  Branch  Road,  and  sometimes  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  Boad.     We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of 
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this  road,  but  believe  it  is  over  twenty  miles  within  the  limits  of  this 
state.  So  that  in  Georgia  there  are  now  completed,  and  in  progress 
together,  one  thousand  miles  of  rail-road  !  an  amount  of  internal  im- 
provement of  this  kind  unsurpassed,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  by 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  save  New-York.  An  article  de- 
voted exclusively  to  internal  improvements  in  Georgia,  would  be 
as  interesting  a  chapter  of  exploits  for  the  public  good  as  could  be 
anywhere  found.  Our  citizens  are  making  some  experiments  in 
plank  roads ;  and  others  are  only  waiting  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, if  favorable,  to  go  ahead  in  this  department  of  internal  im- 
provements, 

Mr.  White  says,  speaking  of  canals  :  "  The  only  works  of  this 
description  in  Georgia,  are  the  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  and  Altama- 
ha  canals,  and  the  Augusta  Canal,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
this  work."  Tuminc  to  pp.  503--5,  an  interesting  description  is 
found  of  this  canal,  whose  object  is  commerce,  the  affording  of  water 
to  turn  fectories,  mills,  &c.,  &c.  We  would  like  to  give  a  farther 
account  of  this  canal,  but  our  limits  forbid  us. 

The  next  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  our  author 
proceeds,  is  that  of  religion.  Mr.  White  gives  a  short  history,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia.  It  seems  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  in  the  province,  and  it  was  divided 
off  into  parishes,  commissioners  appointed,  62c.,  &ic.  But  all  this 
proved  of  no  avail,  however,  and,  in  1769,  there  were  in  Georgia 
only  two  Episcopal  Churches,  150  miles  apart.  For  many  years 
there  were  not  more  than  three  clergymen  in  the  state.  Within  a 
few  years  past,  however,  the  denomination  has  greatly  increased,  and 
there  are  now  connected  with  the  Diocese  of  the  state  twenty-six  cler- 
gy men,  sixteen  parishes,  and  over  800  communicants. 

The  Lutherans  are  increasing  in  Georgia.  The  nucleus  of  their 
Church  was  formed  by  the  settlement  of  ninety-one  laymen  and  two 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  fiiith  at'  Ebenezer,  in  1773.  There  are  now 
in  the  state  nine  Lutheran  ministers,  ten  churches,  and  six  hundred 
communicants,  while  the  Lutheran  population  is  set  down  at  two 
thousand. 

Our  author  says  :  *'  It  is  believed  that  the  Baptists  now  embrace 
agreater  number  of  members  than  any  other  Church"  in  Georgia. 
We  give  the  following  table,  taken  by  our  author  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention,  held  in  1849  : 

«  Associations 66 

Churches 1,106 

Charch  members , 67,068 

Baptized  last  year 6,7SS 

Gam  of  Conyention  Associations 3,187 

Grain  to  Convention 6,239 

Loss  of  Anti-Mission  Associations 323 

Gain  of  Neutral  Associations l,18d 

Gain  of  United  Baptist  Associations Ill 

Total  gain  in  the  State 4,169 

Number  of  Ordained  Ministers 583 

Number  of  Licentiates 292" 
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Next  to  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination in  Georgia.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
conference,  there  were  in  the  state  43,736  white  members,  16,635 
colored,  139  traveling  preachers,  and  fourteen  superannuated,  besides 
a  large  number  of  local  preachers. 

The  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  highly  educated  men, 
and  have  done  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing in  Georgia.  According  to  the  report  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  1849,  there  were  in  Georgia  five  Presbyteries — Hopewell,  Geor- 
gia, Flint  River,  Cherokee  and  Florida;  68  ministers,  107  churches, 
and  5,059  communicants. 

In  1733,  a  respectable  number  of  persons  of  the  Hebrew  feith 
settled  in  Savannah.  The  descendants  of  some  of  them  have  taken 
leading  and  influential  positions  in  public  affairs  in  Georgia.  We 
have  had  legislators,  jurists,  and  judges  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 
from  Savannah.  The  Israelites  have  a  synagogue  in  that  city,  and 
though  no  service  was  performed  there  when  our  author  wrote — ^it 
was  expected  that  they  would  soon  have  a  gentleman  of  ability  to 
perform  the  duties  of  minister.  The  number  of  this  sect  is  not 
given.  In  addition  to  the  respectable  Jews  about  Savannah,  there 
are  various  sons  of  Israel  scattered  about  throughout  the  state  wher- 
ever a  penny  is  to  be  made — ^lineal  descendants  of  that  branch  of  the 
Jewish  family,  whose  paternal  head  was  Ishmael,  against  whom  was 
every  man's  hand,  and  whose  hand  was  against  every  man. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  state  a  few  "Disciples  of 
Christ,  or  Qiristians" — we  use  the  words  in  a  denominational  sense, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  given. 

During  the  year  1770,  under  the  auspices  of  Greo.  III.,  a  colony  of 
Irish  emigrants  embarked  for  America.  They  sustained  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  They  have 
increased,  to  some  extent,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Georgia  embraces  ten  congregations,  most  of  them  small,  and 
a  majority  without  settled  pastors. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  not  given.  There  are  churches 
in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  Locust  Grove  in  Taliafer- 
ro County,  Atlanta  and  Washington.  There  are  Catholics  scattered 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Protestant  Methodists  have  probably  about  25  ministers  and 
S^P  congregations. 

Mr.  White  says,  a  church  of  Mormons  has  recently  been  organized 
in  Fayette  County.  Whether  some  one  has  imposed  on  his  credulity, 
or  not,  we  cannot  say.  Certain  we  are,  his  credulity  is  very  large, 
ani  certain  we  are  we  never  heard  of  these  Joe  Smithites  save 
through  his  book. 

Our  author  winds  up  what  he  has  to  say  under  the  head  of  religion, 
with  the  following  paragraph : 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are,  in  different  sections  of  the  state, 
Universalists,  CumberlaDd  Presbyterians,  UDitarians,  &c.,  &c.  The 
people  of  Georgia  generally  are  a  church-going  people.  Numerous  camp- 
meetings  are  held  m  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  state.     The  ownert 
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of  slaves  in  many  parts  are  taking  active  measures  to  have  them  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  Christianity." — P,  104. 

And  80  ends  the  general  summary  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  White's 
book.  He  then  goes  on,  takes  up  each  county  in  its  alphabetical 
order,  and,  under  the  heads  of  Boundaries^  Rivera  and  Creeks^  Poptfr- 
laiion,  Taxes,  Representation^  Post-offices^  Towns,  Face  of  the  Country^ 
Soil,  Productions,  Climate,  Diseases,  Religious  Sects,  Education, 
Roads,  Early  Setthrs,  Character,  Amusements,  and  various  other  heads, 
gives  minute  and  varied,  (we  wish  we  could  add  also  accural^,)  de- 
tails and  statistics  in  reference  to  the  several  counties.  Candor  com- 
pels us  to  say,  however,  our  author  is  not  as  accurate  as  we  expect 
him  to  be  in  his  next  edition.  Ailer  giving  the  statistics  of  each 
countv,  under  the  above  heads,  he  gives  a  short  history  of  the  per- 
son after  whom  the  county  was  called  ;  in  which  he  is  a  mere  copy- 
ist of  Sherwood  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Georgia. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  our  author  gives  tables  showing  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration, names  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  Congress  from  the  commencement  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  up  to  1847.  Then  there  is  a  general 
summary  or  chronology  of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  state 
down  to  1849.  Next  follows,  which  closes  the  book,  catalogues  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  prepared  for  the  work 
by  eminent  naturalists— comprising  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  Crustacea,  shells  and  plants. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  capital  in  this  state  invested  in  manufactures.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  give  accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  min- 
ing operations  of  Georgia — her  lime-kilns,  her  iron-foundries,  her 
commerce  and  shipping,  her  flour  mills,  her  operations  in  lumber, 
her  medicinal  waters  and  fashionable  summer  resorts,  her  romantic 
scenery,  caves,  mountains,  &c.  But  our  author  gives  us  no  general 
summary  of  these  things,  and  whatever  meagre  information  we  can 
get  upon  these  several  subjects,  is  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
The  want  of  a  general  summing  up  in  these  matters  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  book.  Another  is,  that  our  author  is  too  easily  imposed 
upon  by  his  credulity.  We  almost  fancy  Herodotus  himself  giving 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  Georgia.  Mr,  White 
can  appropriate  the  compliment,  if  it  is  one.  A  third  fault  is,  that  he 
does  not  go  as  far  from  a  parallel  with  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  of 
Georgia  as  originality  would  seem  to  require. 

We  had  intended  to  go  more  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the 
faults  of  our  author's  book,  and  we  had  intended  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  departments  which  he  has  left  blank,  and  which  we  mentioned 
above.  Our  article  has  been  extended  to  such  length,  however,  that 
we  dismiss  White's  statistics  for  the  present,  intimating  that  we  may 
take  up  the  subject  again  at  some  future  day,  and  expressing  the 
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hope  that  the  author  will,  by  due  improvement  in  his  next  edition, 
save  us  the  trouble  of  compiling  information  from  other  sources, 
upon  the  subjects  which  he  has  touched  too  Ughtly  in  his  present 
edition,  and  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  pointing  out,  in  detail,  a 
host  of  errors. 


ART.  n.~MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR.* 

THB  otBBATION  OF  BBFINING DEFBCT8  OF  PEE8BNT  SYSTEM GBNBRAI. 

SUMMARY,  AO. 

Thb  term,  sugar  refining,  is  applied,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  ope- 
ration, of  series  of  operations,  by  means  of  which  the  dark  impuri- 
ties are  extracted  or  separated  from  white  sugar,  and  the  latter  is 
isolated. 

Hence  the  terms,  white  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  have  grown  to 
be  synonymous;  and  the  idea  has  been  created  that  white  sugar 
must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  a  second  operation.  This  notion 
is  most  fallacious  ;  and  not  more  fallacious  than  injurious  :  by  caus- 
ing the  impression,  that  no  such  body  as  white  sugar  could  be 
primarily  extracted  from  the  cane-juice,  or  other  sugar-containing 
juices. 

Very  frequently  do  we  hear  the  colonial  sugar-growers  subjected 
to  many,  and  adverse  remarks,  because  they  have  not,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  developed  their  art,  with  the  rapidity  that  modem 
scientific  aids  would  hate  enabled  them  to  do. 

Much  of  this  animadversion  is  unjust ;  for,  not  only  until  the 
passing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Sugar  Bill,  in  1843,  was  the  colonial 
sugar  producer  not  encouraged  to  make  a  product  beyond  a  certain . 
limit  of  goodness,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  every  step 
he  took  in  this  direction  being  checked  by  a  high  protective  duty, 
with  the  object  of  favoring  the  home  refineries. 

Immediately  the  sugar  duties  were  re-adjusted,  the  intelligent 
colonial  sugar-growers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  staple  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  began  with  machinery 
instead  of  chemistry.  They  relied  on  improved  means  of  boiling; 
not  having  yet  procured  the  proper  liquid  to  be  boiled.  Whilst 
their  new  experiments  were  being  prosecuted, — whilst  they  were 
bearing  most  stoically  their  present  losses,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
brighter  future,  England  became  deluged  with  finer  sugars  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  made  by  the  claying  operation.  The  West  India  sugar- 
grower  was  undersold,  and,  too  frequently,  ruined.  Often  do  we 
hear  the  question  put — ^wherefore  the  West  India  sugar-grower  does 
not  practice  the  claying  process  1  The  question  manifests  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  at  issue.  The  process  of  claying,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  indicative  of  an  improved  sugar  manufacture,  as 
is  commonly  supposed ;  but  merely  indicative  of  the  fact  that,  at 

*  Condoded  from  Jan.  No.,  1851. 
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the  expense  of  time,  of  labor,  and  a  third  of  the  material  operated 
on,  it  has  been  ^eemed  expedient  to  accomplish  the  washing  out  a 
certain  amount  of  impurities  from  Muscovado  sugar.  These  facts 
being  well  considered  as  premises,  the  conclusion  may  very  safely 
be  arrived  at — that  the  claying  operation  can  only  be  remunera- 
tively practiced  under  one  of  the  following  conditions : — ^Either  in 
communities  where  slavery  prevails,  or  where  the  price  of  labor  (as 
in  India)  falls  below  the.  usual  average.* 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sugar  refining. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  this  manufacturing  operation,  it  will 
be  useful  to  ponsider  the  theoretical  indications  to  be  followed  out. 

The  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  raw  sugar ;  and  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  is — to  extract  the  maximum  of  impurities,  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  and  of  loss. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  if  muscovado,  or  yellow  sugar, 
were  contaminated  by  chemical  or  soluble  impurities  only,  the  pro- 
cesses of  claying  and  liquoring  would  effectually  remove  them. 
This,  however,  is  for  from  being  the  case.  If  a  portion  of  the  purest 
colonial  sugar  (made  without  animal  charcoal)  be  dissolved  in  water, 
the  presence  of  mechanical  or  floating  impunties  will  be  very  mani- 
fest. Such  impurities  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  before  the 
sugar  can  be  refined.  The  most  obvious  way  of  accomplishing  this 
removal,  would  seem  to  consist  in  mechanical  filtration  through 
fibrous  textures,  followed  by  evaporation ;  and  this  succeeded  by 
the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring. 

It  happens,  however,  that,  even  were  this  process  the  most  desi- 
rable, as  well  as  the  most  obvious,  yet  the  filtration  of  such  sugar  in 
thick  solution  is  no  very  easy  matter ,-r-on  account  of  the  glutinous 
nature  of  the  chemical  colored  impurities :  as  the  experimenter  may 
prove  by  means  of  a  filter  of  paper ;  however,  by  allowing  sufficient 
time, — the  thing,  as  an  experiment,  may  be  done ;  and  1  will  sup- 
pose it  done,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  demonstration. 

The  liquor,  when  so  filtered,  if  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  ray 
of  light,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  mechanical  im- 
purities formerly  visible ;  but  it  will  be  as  dark  from  the  presence 
of  chemical  impurities  as  before  filtration.  The  indication,  therefore, 
is  bbviously,  to  reduce  those  chemical  impurities,  by  means  of  some 
combination,  to  a  mechanical,  or  filtrable  condition.  The  usual 
agent  employed  for  this  purpose  in  refineries,  is  an  aqueous  solution 
of  lime ;  that  is  to  say — ^lime-water. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dark  filtered  solution  be  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  lime-water,  in  a  test  tube,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  flame,  a 
manifest  change  will  be  observed.  A  portion  of  the  soluble  impu- 
rities will  be  found  to  become  insoluble,  assuming  the  condition  of 
brownish  flakes,  and  rendering  the  solution  turbid. 

The  liquor  now  will  be  found  to  pass  much  more  readily  through 
a  paper  filter  than  before ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  have  been  conside- 
rably lightened  as  to  color. 

*  Tbis  remark  only  refers  to  the  actaal  use  of  clay,  not  to  the  operation  termed  claying 
inrefiDeriea. 
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If  the  filtration  process  be  conducted  with  less  care,  the  liquor,  as  it 
passes  through,  will  be  contaminated  with  a  portioi^of  the  separated 
impurities ;  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  so  delicate  in  their  physical 
nature,  that  the  slightest  force  breaks  them  up  and  partially  re-dis- 
solves them : — a  circumstance  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  would 
materially  impede  the  filtering  operation  on  a  large  scale.  How- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  it  can  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
accomplished. 

If  a  little  white  of  egg  and  lime-water  be  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
the  solution,  while  cold,  and  the  mixture  be  then  heated  in  another 
test  tube,  the  same  kind  of  result  will  be  accomplished  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  but  with  this  addition  : — ^the  albumen  of  the  white  of 
egg,  or  the  blood  during  coagulation,  will  envelope  each  floating 
particle  of  the  mechanical  impurity  developed  by  the  agency  of 
lime,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  scum ; 
leaving  the  subnatant  fluid  clear  and  bright. 

If  the  result  of  the  last  experiment  be  filtered,  a  fluid  will  come 
through, — red,  if  blood  has  been  employed ;  yellowish  or  amber,  if 
the  white  of  egg.  Either  of  these  solutions,  on  being  evaporated, 
evolves  an  animal  smell,  and  eventually  yields  crystals,  from  which 
the  non-crystalline  portion  may  be  drained,  and  the  crystals  rendered 
white,  by  the  process  of  claying,  (real  or  virtual,)  either  alone,  or 
succeeded  by  the  process  of  liquoring. 

If,  instead  of  evaporating  the  liquid  immediately  afler  passing 
through  the  filter,  it  is  made  to  percolate  through  granular  bone 
black,  the  result  is  marvellously  improved.  Every  trace  of  color  is 
dissipated,  and  the  liquor  feels  less  glutinous  to  the  touch ;  it  has 
acquired  also,  (owing  to  the  removal  of  impurities,)  an  increased  fa- 
cility of  crystallization.  The  smell  of  the  animal  matter,  however, 
generally  remains. 

Having  gone  through  these  preliminaries,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  contemplate  the  process  of  refining,  as  now  prosecuted. 

A  good  refinery  should  consist  of  not  less  than  four  floors ; — if 
more,  all  the  better.  Its  walls  should  be  strong,  its  planks  well-sea- 
soned, and  close ;  and  steam-pipes  should  be  laid  on  throughout,  so 
that  a  temperature  of  80^  can  be  easily  commanded  everywhere,  except 
on  the  ground-floor,  or  fill-house,  the  bastard  curing-room,  and  the 
stove  ;  the  former  of  which  will  require  a  temperature  of  120^,  and 
the  latter  of  112^  to  1150  Fahr. 

Through  the  middle  of  each  floor  is  a  large  square  hole,  capable 
of  being  shut  by  means  of  a  trap«door ;  and  through  which  the  sugar 
is  pulled,  from  the  lowest  floor  to  the  highest,  by  means  of  a  gin  or 
small  crane. 

This  is  the  best  arrangement  for  a  refinery ;  although  the  details 
of  arrangement  may  vary  considerably.  The  conditions  which  I 
have  laid  down,  are  adapted  to  the  supposition  that  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved on  the  highest  floor,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  worked  down 
to  the  lowest ;  where,  having  been  boiled,  it  is  filled  into  moulds. 
These  conditions  are  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  rational ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  violated ;  the  sugar  being  dissolved  oh  one  of 
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the  lower  floors,  and,  subsequently,  lifled  again.  By  this  latter 
method  of  procedure  the  height  of  a  floor  or  story  can  be  saved  ; 
but  the  operation  of  pumping  is  usually  involved, — an  operation 
which  is  never  to  be  recommended.* 

Another  floor  or  story  in  the  refineries  is  frequently  saved  by  a 
less  objectionable  plan, — the  liquor  prepared  for  boiling  being  dis- 
charged on  the  ground-floor,  and  sucked  up  into  the  vacuum-pan  on 
the  second. 

Wherever  in  a  refinery  the  process  be  commenced,  the  first  ope- 
ration consists  in  effecting  the  solution  of  sugar,  in  such  a  mixture 
of  water,  lime-water,  and  blood, — technically  called  spice, — that  the 
resulting  liquor,  at  the  temperature  of  21 2^  Fahr.,  shall  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  by  preference  of  about  1.24  J — equivalent  to  28  degrees  of 
Beaum^^s  saccharometer.  This  operation,  which  is  called  blowing- 
upy — ^is  thus  performed : 

The  blow-up  pan  is  a  square  or  rectangular  painted  iron,  or,  much 
better,  plain  copper,  tank — supplied  with  a  perforated  false  bottom, 
under  which  is  laid  horizontally  a  three-armed  tubular  perforated 
pipe  of  copper,  in  connection  with  a  steam-main.  Hie  use  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  presently  obvious.  The  sugar  being  put  into 
the  pan  along  with  the  predetermined  quantity  of  blood,  lime-water, 
and  water — Qie  quantities  of  each  being  adjusted  by  no  fixed  rule,— 
the  blow-up  man  lets  on  his  current  of  steam,  which,  penetrating 
into  the  arms  of  the  trifid  horizontal  pipe,  emerges  in  sharp  jets 
through  the  small  apertures  of  the  latter,  and  heats  the  contents  of 
the  blow-up  pan  with  great  rapidity  to  the  boiling  temperature. 
For  this  blow-up  operation,  some  houses  use  high  pressure  steam, 
some  low  pressure.  There  is  now  a  prevailing  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  high  pressure  steam  is  de- 
structive of  sugar.  Mr.  Pontifexf  now  prepares  a  solution-pan, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  heater : — i.  e.  the  necessary  heat  is 
imparted  by  means  of  a  steam-jacket,  thus  avoiding  the  escape  of 
any  steam  into  the  solution.  This  gentleman  informs  me  that  the 
advantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  this  form  of  pan  are  very 
great ;  a  perceptibly  larger  amount  of  product,  and  of  better  quality, 
being  the  result.  That  the  injection  of  high-pressure  steam  into 
sugar  solutions  is  destructive,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Violette,  who  has  proved  that  wood  may  be  car- 
bonized by  means  of  steam  of  only  6  lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch. 
(See  Journ,  de  Chim,  et  de  Physique^  1848.) 

The  result  of  boiling  the  contents  of  the  blow-up  pan  will  have 
been  anticipated  from  a  consideration  of  the  experiment  1  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  performed  in  a  test-tube ;  a  thick,  bulky,  oflen- 
slve  scum  arises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  might  be  skim- 
med ofl*  with  tolerable  facility,  and  the  subnatant  liquor  left  in  a 
state  approaching  to  mechanical  purity.    This  skimming,  however, 

*  Ltqnor  can  be  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  mncb  better  than  by  the  more  com- 
BM»  operation  of  pumping, 
t  The  Messrs.  Shears,  of  Bankside,  have  since  borne  testimony  to  the  same  efiect 
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^is  never  practiced  in  the  present  day,  filtration  being  had  recourse 
to,  as  a  much  more  efficacious  plan. 

The  process  of  filtration  now  universally  adopted,  is.  the  bag  filtra- 
tion system,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  which  offers  the  advantage  of  a  very 
large  surface,  comprehended  within  a  very  small  space. 

Tlie  bag-filter  consists  of  a  sack  about  5J  feet  long,  made  of  twil- 
led cotton,  prepared  for  this  specific  use.  When  to  be  employed  it 
is  used  as  follows  : — The  bag  itself,  which  is  about  two  feet  broad, 
is  squeezed  loosely  into  a  smaller  bag,  (open  at  the  bottom,^  made 
of  very  coarse  material,  and  technically  known  as  the  sheatn.  By 
this  arrangement  the  whole  filtering  area  of  the  bag  is  effective,  al- 
though it  is  made  to  occupy  very  small  dimensions.  Each  bag, 
with  its  accompanying  sheath,  is  tied  by  the  following  device  to  a 
brass  nozzle,  slightly  expanding  at  one  end,  to  which  the  bag  is  Bf- 
fixed,  and  having  a  screw  turned  at  the  other  end.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag,  along  with  its  sheath,  having  been  brought  well  over  the  bell  of 
the  brass  nozzle,  is  tied,  sheath  and  all,  moderately  tight,  by  means 
of  strong  cord.  As  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  however,  to 
whip  the  cord  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  bag  slipping  off,  on  a 
weight  of  sugar  being  poured  into  it,  the  following  plan  of  tightening 
it  is  had  recourse  to.  A  small  copper  bar,  of  about  four  inches  in 
length,  being  pushed  under  the  cord,  is  twisted  round  until  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  tightness  has  been  effected.  The  bar  is  now  kept 
in  position,  and  the  twist  prevented  from  returning  by  means  of  a 
second  turn  of  the  cord.  Many  of  these  bags,  usually  about  thirty- 
six,  are  hung  in  one  series,  as  will  be  presently  described  ;  of  which 
series  there  must  be  two. 

A  cast-iron  tray,  perforated  with  the  requisite  number  of  screw- 
holes  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  bell-nozzles,  is  made  to  form 
the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a  wrought-iron  chest,  supplied  with  doors, 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  rendered  air-tight  in  their  frames,  during 
filtration,  by  means  of  tow  and  red  lead  made  into  a  pad,  (whi<m 
engineers  call  a  gaskin,) 

At  the  inferior  part  of  this  chest  are  two  exit  cocks ;  one  supplied 
with  a  pipe,  that  conducts  the  filtered  fluid  away,  and  the  other, 
technically  called  the  foul-liquor  cock,  through  which  a  portion  of 
the  filtered  liquor  may  be  examined,  from  time  to  time. 

One  other  orifice  has  to  be  mentioned ; — it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  steam :  in  an  atmosphere  of  which  the  filter-bags  are 
caused  to  remain,  during  the  whole  period  that  filtration  goes  on. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  liquor  to  maintain  its  temp^ 
rature — therefore  to  remain  liquid;  and  hence,  to  pass  throu^ 
readily. 

The  filter-chest  and  its  accessories  having  been  thus  described,  the 
operation  of  bag-filtration  will  be  readily  understood.  The  let-off 
cock  at  the  blow-up  pan  being  turned,  the  blow-up  liquor  necessarily 
runs  into  the  trays  forming  ^e  roof  of  the  filter-chest ;  thence  into 
the  bag-filters,  and  from  them  into  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The 
first  few  buckets  full  of  liquor  which  pass  are  always  turbid.  Hie 
liquor  is,  tiierefi^re,  allowed  to  flow  away  through  the  foul-liquor 
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«ock,  until  a  portion,  beinff  examined  in  a  wine-glass  or  phial  by  the 
transmitted  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  appears  quite  bright. 

This  period  having  arrived,  the  whole  mass  of  liquor  is  allowed 
to  run  on  to  the  charcoal-filter,  or  cistern,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called.  These  charcoal-filters,  or  cisterns,  are  of  various  shapes,  and 
made  of  various  materials.  The  usual  material  is  iron,  and  the 
usual  shape  that  of  a  cylinder  of  about  sixteen  feet  high,  or  more, — 
by  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Interiorly,  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with 
a  felse  and  perforated  bottom,  on  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  woollen. 
If  made  of  iron,  the  cylinder  eiiould  be  internally  well-painted  with 
two  coats  of  white  lead  on  one  of  red.  Copper  is  the  preferable 
metal,  but  few  refiners  will  encounter  the  expense  of  using  it  for 
charcoal  cisterns. 

Instead  of  the  deep  charcoal  cistern  just  described,  some  manufac- 
turers employ  shallow  tanks  of  iron  or  lead.  The  only  advantage 
which  these  shallow  tanks  present  over  deep  cisterns  is,— ^that  they 
are  better  adapted  to  low  buildings,  and  do  not  involve  any  perfo- 
ration of  the  floors.  Unquestionably,  the  decolorizing  effect  of  char- 
coal is  best  exerpised  by  the  use  of  deep  cisterns. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  charcoal  cisterns,  they  should  never  be 
made  of,  or  lined  with,  lead,  inasmuch  as  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  the 
metal  becomes  formed,  and  no  sooner  formed  than  dissolved  in  the 
sugar  solution ;  where  it  may  be  generally  found,  if  sought  for.  In 
this  way  I  discovered,  in  the  first  day's  liquor  of  one  of  the  largest 
London  refineries,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead. 

I  do  not  advert  to  this  subject  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the 
amount  of  lead  present  in  the  solution  would  have  exercised  any 
perceptibly  noxious  effect  on  the  health, — or  any  perceptible  de- 
structive agency  on  the  sugar, — ^but  to  record  the  fiujt  of  its  presence, 
and  thus  to  guard  future  experimenters  from  referring  the  origin  of 
such  lead  to  any  specific  process  of  refining,  in  which  the  acetates  of 
lead  have  been  employed,  and  from  whidi  they  have  been  totally 
separated. 

The  process  of  conducting  filtrations  through  bone  black,  although 
remarkably  simple  in  theory,  yet  requires  some  amount  of  practice 
to  insure  the  maximum  of  success.  The  principal  results  to  be 
aimed  at  are — to  accomplish  the  maximum  rapidity  of  percolation, 
with  the  minimum  of  coloring  matter  left  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

This  due  rapidity  of  percolation  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the 
exit-cock,  under  the  false  bottom  of  the  charcoal-cistern — ^in  which 
case  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern,  above  the  margin  of  the  charcoal, 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  tank  of  reception  for  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
liquor,  which  has  come  away  from  the  bag-filters.  In  other  estab- 
lishments, the  charcoal-cistern  is  supplied  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  two  holes — ^through  one  of  which  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  enter 
— through  the  other,  a  jet  of  steam ;  which  latter  is  said  to  prevent 
fermentation,  and  to  impart  to  the  charcoal  that  amount  of  tempe- 
rature most  conducive  to  the  desired  decolorizing  effect.  In  any 
case  the  outside  of  the  cistern  should  be  protected  against  ooolii{g 
influences,  by  a  coating  of  felt,  and  a  casing  of  wood. 
27  VOL.  n. 
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In  allowing  the  liquor,  as  it  comes  from  the  bag-filter,  to  mn  <hi 
to  the  charcoal,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surface 
of  the  charcoal  from  being  much  disturbed.  This  object  is  usually  at- 
tained by  allowing  the  steam  to  impinge  on  some  hard  body  laid 
upon  the  charcoal; — ^a  piece  of  broken  pot,  or  a  brick  tUe,  is 
commonly  used. 

Whether  the  liquor  be  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  eharcoal  gradually^ 
or  whether  it  be  poured  on  at  once,  the  sur&ce  of  the  charcoal 
should  never  be  sunered  to  become  dry.  Th\a  neglect  would  infid- 
libly  cause  the  resulting  filtrate — or  filtrated  liquor — ^to  be  turbid, 
or,  as  the  refiners  say,  milky. 

If  deep  cisterns  be  used,  the  liquor  need  not  be  caused  to  linger 
in  the  charcoal,  by  turning  oflT  the  exit-cock,  or  otherwise — the  first 
produce  of  filtration  being  usually  perfectly  decolorized  and  bright. 
Wherever  shallow  tanks  are  employed,  however,  the  charcoal  must 
be  allowed  to  soak  or  digest  with  the  liquid  for  a  considerable  time^ 
before  the  latter  is  fit  to  draw  off 

It  is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  one  ton  of  bone-black,  well-burned^ 
is  capable  of  perfectly  decolorizing  three  of  sugar.  But  this  remark 
must  necessarily  be  vague,  and  open  to  modifications,  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  many  collateral  circumstances ;  as  the  reader  will  easily  rec<^- 
nize.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  refiner  unpacks 
his  charcoal  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  efiTect  the  perfect  deprivation  of 
all  color.  He  allows  it,  in  point  of  &ct,  to  remain  until  the  last 
portions  of  filtered  liquor,  instead  of  being  colorless,  are  consider- 
ably darker  than  dark  sherry.  .n 

The  refiner,  however,  manages  in  this  way :  He  commences  hikt 
refine*  by  using  newly-burned  charcoal  and  good  sugars ;  he  then 
goes  on  using  sugars  more  and  more  impure,  until  me  end  of  the 
tiiird  or  fourth  day,  distinguishing  his  liquor  as  first  day's,  second 
day's,  and  third  day's  liquor,  &c. ;  from  each  of  which,  respectively, 
are  prepared  sugars  of  corresponding  quality. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  purity  of  liquor  from  the 
charcoal  cisterns,  it  is  submitted  to  a  very  vigorous  optical  test :  a 
wine-glass  or  small  phial  full  being  collecte<^  is  held  between  the 
flame  of  a  candle  and  the  eye,  when  the  slightest  speck  of  mechan- 
ical  impurity  is  perceptible,  and  is  considered  improper.  If  these 
mechanical  impurities  exist  beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  result  is  a 
cloudiness  or  opalescence ;  and  the  su^ar  produced  from  such  liquors 
will  be  generally  of  a  grayish  cast.  As  regards  chemical  impurities, 
they  are  very  seldom  sought  after  by  refiners,  who  entertain  the 
most  fallacious  notion, — ^that  bone-black  filtration  is  competent  to 
remove  all  bodies,  of  whatever  kind,  except  sugar  and  water.  The 
opinion  is  in  notiiing  more  unfounded  than  in  respect  to  lime — a 
body  whidi  refiners  imagine  to  be  most  especially  removed  by  the 
charcoal  filtering  operation.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  lime,  both 
combined  and  in  the  caustic  form,  may  be  generally,  if  not  invaria- 

*  A  refine  is  the  seriet  of  consecutiTe  ■ohitioDA,  or  Mowg^p,  upon  which  one  char- 
coal-iilter  system  is  made  to  act. 
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hljy  detected,  by  means  of  the  appropriate  tests ;  and,  if  the  blow- 
up pan  be  of  iron,  or  if  the  painted  internal  coating  of  the  iron 
diarooal-cistem  be  abraded,  distinct  traces  of  this  metal  will  also  be 
discoverable.  Indeed,  refiners  often  suffer  from  the  existence  of  iron 
oxide  in  their  sugars — ^to  which  red  streaks  or  spots  are  that  im- 
parted.* 

I  will  now  assume  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  to  have  come 
away  from  the  charcoal,  to  admit  of  the  operations  of  vacuum  boil- 
ing. The  let-off  cock  of  the  charcoal-cistern  I  will  assume  to  com- 
municate with  a  tank  placed  above  the  level  of  the  vacuum-pan — so 
that  the  liquor  contained  in  the  tank  shall  fall  into  the  measure,  and 
thence  into  the  vacuum-pan,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
>  The  operation  of  vacuum  boiling, — ^When  treating  of  the  subject 
of  colonial  sugar  manufacture,  so  full  a  description  of  the  vacuum- 
pan,  and  of  the  general  process  of  vacuum  boiHng,  has  been  given, 
that  it  only  remains  here  to  be  remarked  that,  whether  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  in  refineries,  the  operation  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  by  it 
are  the  same. 

Hie  reader  will  therefore  assume^  that  the  liquor,  having  come 
from  the  charcoal  tanks,  has  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  boiling, 
and  has  subsequently  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heater  for  the 
necessary  period,  (say  half  an  hour  for  good  solutions,)  to  admit  of 
the  grain  becoming  sufficiently  developed, — the  operation  of  filling 
the  moulds  or  cones  begins. 

These  moulds  for  loaves  or  crushed  lump,  and  occasionally  pieces, 
re  either  made  of  sheet  iron,  painted  white  internally — or  of  cop- 
j^er.    The  larger  moulds,  however,  employed  for  accomplishing  the 
drainage  of  bastards,  are  generally  ma!de  of  rough  day  ware. 

For  every  kind  of  mould,  copper  is  the  best  material ;  but  the 
great  expense  of  using  it  is  a  drawback  to  its  general  use,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  more  wealthy  sugar  refiners  employ 
this  metal,  for  any  mould  above  the  size  necessary  to  contain  a  four- 
teen pound  loaf. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  filling  operation,  the 
moulds  standing  in  triple  or  quadruple  row,  the  hole  in  the  apex  of 
each  accuratelv  plugged  with  a  pledget  of  brown  paper,  technically 
called  "  a  stop^^  are  placed  base  upwards  around  the  fill-house,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rearmost  row  is  supported  by  the  wall,  and 
each  successive  row  by  one  behind.  Thus  arranged,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  fill-house  is  clear,  enabling  the  operator,  or 
operators,  to  fill  any  mould  at  pleasure. 

The  art  of  filling  is  very  simple :  one  man  dips,  by  means  of  a 


•  More  than  one  patent  has  been  taken  ont  for  the  use  of  iron-salts,  as  agents  to  defe- 
cate or  punf^  sugars ;  and  iron  preparations  have  been  lately  tried  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Faime — but  with  inyariable  want  of  success,  Terry's  Patent,  inrolving  the  use 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  liberating  a  cyanogen  salt  of  potas- 
sium and  iron  (the  bi-ferro-cyanide  of  potassium)  was  tried  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
M*Fie,  of  Liveipool ;  and,  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  firm,  with  the  result  of  coloring 
the  ^|oods— in  this  case  6/«e— owing  to  Ae  re-action  of  the  undeoomposed  prussiate  on  a 
portion  of  liberated  iron  oxide. 
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copper  ladle,  a  portion  of  the  crystallized  mam,  which  he  poars  into 
the  fill-basin,  an  instrument  something  like  a  copper  ooal-scattle, 
with  two  small  handles.    This  fill-baain,  when  chimed  with  its  con- 


tents, is  carried  underhanded,  and  somewhat  between  the  legs  of  the 
fill-house  man,  to  its  destination, — ^L  e.,  the  moulds,  which  are  then 
filled  to  the  brim. 

If  the  moulds  were  now  lefb  merely  filled,  their  contents  would 
aggregate  irregularly,  and  a  good  loaf  would  not  result.  Some  little 
time  after  the  operation  of  filling,  therefore,  the  process  of  haulingi 
ae  it  is  technically  called,  is  had  recourse  to.  It  consists  in  agitat- 
ing or  incorporating,  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula,  some  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth  of  the  filled  mass.  Care,  however,  is  taken  not 
to  push  the  hauling  spatula  too  deep  into  the  contents. 

The  process  of  hauling  having  been  gone  through,  the  cones  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  fill-house  for  a  period  varying  with  the  size 
of  the  loaves — and  hence  of  the  mass  to  be  cooled.  Supposing  14  lbs. 
loaves  to  be  the  size,  a  period  of  twelve  hours  is  amply  sufficient. 

The  filled  moulds  are  now  put  into  a  basket,  let  down  through  the 
puUrup  hole^  and  elevated  to  the  second  floor,*  called  the  liquor  lofV, 
where  the  important  operations,  first,  of  natural  drainage,  then  drain- 

#  Tbe  groand  floor  beiof  coniidered  tho  fixwt 
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age  eiTeoted  by  claying  and  liquoring,  are  conducted.  Formerly,  a 
I  have  remarked  under  the  Def.  Claying,  real  clay  was  employed, 
but  now  a  mixture  (not  solution)  of  sugar  and  water — to  which  the 
term  clay  is  applied — ^has  taken  its  place. 

As  soon  as  the  filled  moulds  arrive  in  the  liquor  lofl,  each  is  placed 
over  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  the  paper  stops  having  been  previously 
removed ;  and  a  bradawl  is  pushed  up  into  the  mass  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches.  Drainage  now  proceeds  with  an  amount  of  ra- 
pidity dependent  on  the  amount  of  concentration  to  which  the  mass 
had  been  brought  by  evaporation,  and  on  the  absence  of  glucose  and 
other  impurities.  If  the  evaporative  concentration  have  not  been 
carried  very  far,  the  result  is  said  to  be  low — or  free-boiled ; — if  the 
contrary, — the  designation  high,  or  stiff-boiled,  is  applied. 

As  heavy  compact  loaves  are  a  great  desideratum  to  refiners — 
owing  to  the  great  cohesion  of  such  loaves  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand, without  much  injury,  the  agencies  of  damp  air,  and  the  various 
medianical  shocks  to  which  they  will  hereafter  be  exposed, — ^it  is  a 
main  object  in  the  refinery  operation  to  carry  the  evaporative  agency 
to  the  maximum  extent,  consistent  with  free  subsequent  drainage. 
If  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  however,  the  loaves  either  will  not 
drain  at  all,  or  their  syrup  runs  away  with  such  difficulty  that  a  great 
monetary  loss  is  incurred.  In  refineries,  the  object  of  boiling  stifis 
intelligible  enough,  and  founded  oh  a  scientific  principle.  In  the 
colonies,  the  object,  although  intelligible,  is  most  fallacious,  and  in 
direct  contravention  to  all  scientific  indications.  The  colonial  sugar 
grower,  who  argues  the  existence  of  a  refinery  precedent  for  stiff 
boiling,  forgets  this  most  important  difference,  that,  whilst  the  refiner 
boils  as  stiff  as  is  consistent  with  free  drainage, — ^he,  the  colonist, 
boils  stifl^  whether  he  can  drain  or  no. 

When  the  first  or  natural  syrup  of  drain- 
age has  ceased  to  flow,  each  mould  is  re- 
moved, and  a  few  inches  (equal  to  the  depth 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  hauling)  of 
the  mass  removed  by  a  revolving  blade, 
with  a  central  axis  connected  to  a. fly-wheel,  and  worked  by  a  grind- 
stone handle.  This  instrument  is  termed  the  fadng  machine,  and 
the  chilled  and  badly-crystallized  sugar  thus  removed  falls  into  a 
box. 

The  contents  of  the  moulds  after  natural  drainage  are  said  to  be  in 
the  green,  and  the  portions  removed  are  termed  green  cuttings. 

The  moulds  with  their  contents  are  now  set  again  upon  pots,  (the 
same  or  others,  at  the  operator's  pleasure,)  and  preparations  for  the 
claying  operation  are  made.  The  green  cuttings  being  put  into  a 
pan,  are  kneaded  with  water  at  first  into  a  doughy  consistence ;  and, 
finally,  more  water  is  added,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  thinnish  miagma,  termed  clay. 

Upon  the  base  of  each  cone,  again  placed  on  the  syrup  pots,  is  now 
poured  so  much  of  this  clay  as  is  sufficient  to  about  half  replace  the 
amount  of  material  cut  away  by  the  operation  of  facing. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  precise  rationale  of  the  process  of  clay- 
ing, it  IS  necessary  to  remember  that  the  claying  agent  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  sugar  almost  pure  in  water,  mij[ed  with  a  larger  portion 
of  sugar,  suspended  but  not  dissolved.  No  sooner  does  the  day 
agent  touch  the  surface  of  sugar  in  the  mould,  than  a  downward  cur- 
rent of  sugar  solution  is  established ;  carrying  before  it  a  portion  of 
colored  syrup,  and  causing  the  base  of  the  sugar-cone,  to  the  extent 
of  some  inches,  to  assume  a  white  appearance. 

One  operation  of  claying,  however,  is  insufficient  to  effect  a  perfect 
whiteness  throughout  the  loaf,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  is  not 
80  effective  as  the  process  of  liquoring,  which  is  now  in  refineries 
universally  followed.  The  liquor  used  for  this  operation  is  a  satu- 
xated  solution  of  pure  sugar  and  water.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
in  pure  water — i.  e.,  not  containing  lime  or  spice — a  porous  kind  of 
lumf)-sugar — such  as  results  from  the  latter  working  of  the  refine,  om 
the  fourth  day — in  a  blow-up  pan,  used  exclusively  for  this  purpose ; 
and  filtering  the  solution  through  a  charcoal  cistern  in  the  orcUnary 
way,  but  with  much  care.  When  filtered,  it  should  be  colorless,  and 
should  possess  a  density  at  least  of  32^  Beau.,  at  a  temperature  of 
70^  Fahr.  Owing  to  its  possessing  this  high  density,  magma  liquor  is 
not  prone  to  ferment ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  kept  in  tanks  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  danger.  These  liquor  tanks,  however,  should 
be  situated  in  a  cool  part  of  the  building  : — their  usual  position  being 
under  the  roof  in  a  loft,  to  which  the  external  air  has  free  access. 

The  operation  of  liquoring  is  commonly  performed  by  means  of  a 
garden  water-pot,  without  3ie  rose ;  and  simply  consists  in  pouring 
upon  the  base  of  each  conical  lump  of  sugar,  yet  in  the  mould,  as 
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much  as  the  mould  will  contain,  an  even  sur&ce  having  been  previ- 
ously made  by  an  instrument  termed  the  bottoming  trowel 


Hie  operation  of  this  liquoring  is  precisely 
like  that  of  claying,  which  has  been  described 
I  in  detail ;  and  it  effects  the  total  separation  by 
drainage  of  all  chemical  coloring  matter.  Four- 
teen pound  loaves,  if  made  of  well-purified  sugar,  sho^d  be  rendered 
neat  or  white  by  two  successive  liquorings. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  a  matter  for  comment,  or  indication,  that 
the  last  syrups  of  drainage,  technically  called  drips^  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  liquoring,  are  much  purer ;  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
tain much  more  sugar  than  the  natural  syrup  of  drainage,  and  that  r^ 
suiting  from  the  operation  of  claying.  Accordingly  the  drips  are  collect- 
ed, and  put  into  a  tank  alone,  to  be  hereafter  boiled  up  with  a  fresh 
working  of  sugar. 

It  wUl  easily  be  observed,  whether  a  loaf  requires  more  liquoring 
or  not,  by  lifting  it  from  the  pot,  and  noticing  the  color  of  the  syrup 
which  leaks  away.  This  observation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mark, should  be  made  when  the  drainage  has  almost  ceased.  If  the 
drops  are  limpid,  the  operation  has  been  complete,  and  the  loaves  are 
said  to  be  neat :  if  they  are  colored,  another  liquoring  is  indicated. 

The  loaves  are  now  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  clay  is  cut  or  scraped  away  from  their  surface  by  a  kind  of  trian- 
gular blade.  This  operation  is  called  brushing  off.  The  loaves  are 
slightly  loosened  in  their  moulds  by  striking  the  edges  of  the  latter 
smartly  against  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  post  This  loosening  con- 
tributes to  perfect  the  drainage. 

At  the  stage  of  loosening,  a  loaf  may  be  completely  removed  from 
its  mould,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  examination ;  which  exami- 
nation, in  point  of  fact,  is  frequently  made.  When  the  loaves  have 
become  suflSciently  dry  to  permit  of  being  handled,  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  moulds,  and  their  apices  or  noses  are  trimmed  into  regular 
form  by  means  of  the  nosing  machine,  an  instrument  consisting  of 
three  cutting  blades,  so  arranged  on  a  rotatory  shaft  that  the  desired 
angle  for  the  apices  shall  result. 

Not  only  is  this  operation  of 
nosing  desirable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  a  sharp,  well- 
defined  apex  to  the  loaf,  but 
also   for    removing    a   small 
amount  of  dark-colored  sugar, 
of  which  the  apex  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances, 
composed.     The  efficacy  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  operations  de- 
pends on  the  preponderance  of  gravity  over  capillary  attraction. 
Hence  there  may  be  conceived  a  theoretical  limit  at  which  the  two 
forces  are  balanced :  practically,  this  point  of  equalization  between 
the  two  forces  is  at  a  few  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  cor- 
reaqponds  with  the  limit  of  impure  sugar. 

Occasionally,  when  liquors  have  been  overboiled,  or  when  the 
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material  operated  upon  has  been  impure  sugar,  the  point  of  ec[ualiz»- 
tSon  between  the  two  forces  is  many  inches  above  the  normal  line. 
To  expedite  the  drainage  of  such  cones  they  are  stuck  into  a  kind  of 
funnel,  the  neck  of  which  joins  a  suction-pipe  in  communication  with 
the  air-pump  of  the  vacuum-pan.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  too 
obvious  for  conoment. 

The  operation  of  nosing  is  never  performed  on  the  larger  kind  of 
loaves,  which  are  known  in  commerce  under  the  denomination  of 
lumps ;  but  the  colored  portion  of  the  apex  is  simply  cut  off  by 
means  of  a  knife  struck  by  a  mallet. 

The  loaves  now,  if  sufficiently  dry,  are  wrapped  in  paper,  and  the 
last  traces  of  moisture  driven  off  by  the  operation  of  stoving.  The 
stove  is  a  chamber,  or  ratiier  a  hollow  tower,  provided  widi  many 
rows  of  trellis  work,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  to  a  temperature  not 
above  115^  Fahr.  If  higher,  the  sugar  is  discolored.  The  operation 
of  stoving  lasts  about  three  days,  when  the  loaves  being  taken  out 
are  ready  for  sale. 

If^  instead  of  loaves,  the  manufacturer  desired  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rial known  as  crushed  lump,  the  contents  of  the  moulds  would  never 
be  stoved  at  all ;  but  when  sufficiently  dry,  they  would  be  taken  out, 
and  struck  with  a  mallet,  until  reduced  to  a  mass  of  disa^egated 
crystals.  At  least  this  is  the  plan  followed  in  making  the  better 
kind  of  crushed  lump.  In  Scotland,  however,  where  crushed  lump 
is  employed  more  lai^ely  than  in  England,  and  where  the  maximum 
of  whiteness  is  no  object,  the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring  are 
omitted,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  sugar  being  sufficient  to  effect 
the  desired  result.  I  am  informed,  however,  by  a  Scotch  refiner,  that 
for  this  operation  the  very  best  sugar  must  be  used,  and  that  it  must 
be  boiled  very  low  or  free. 

Much  of  the  economy  of  refining  depends  on  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  syrups  of  drainage,  and  on  this  point  the  following  axiom 
should  never  be  lost  sight  o^That  every  syrup  of  drainage  is  more 
impure  Jbr  equal  specifie  gravities  of  aqueous  solution^  than  the  sugar 
from  which  it  has  drained. 

This  axiom  will  indicate  the  following  rule  to  be  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  syrups : — ^namely,  to  add  the  purest  syrup  to  the  pur- 
est sugar,  and  vice  versa. 

In  proportion  as  sugar  solutions  are  more  frequently  rebelled,  so 
do  their  impurities  continue  to  increase,  (pp.  36,  57,  and  seq.,^  until 
at  length  the  impurities,  when  washed  out,  leave  the  crystals  or  sugar 
so  &T  asunder,  that  the  mass,  instead  of  being  hard  and  compact,  is 
so  porous  that  pressure  with  the  end  of  a  stick  leaves  an  indentation : 
8u4i  masses  could  not  be  stoved  for  loaves,  neither  could  they  be 
profitably  broken  down  for  crushed  lump,  inasmuch  as  the  crystals 
are  small  and  ill-developed,  in  consequence  of  being  admixed  with  so 
many  impurities  that  the  operation  of  crystallization  has  been  im- 
peded. 

Chemically  speaking,  however,  they  consist,  or  by  adequate  liquor- 
ing can  be  made  to  consist,  of  sugar  as  pure  as  the  hardest  loaves ; 
they  therefore  serve  for  making  the  magma  liquor  as  already 
described. 
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When  the  impurities  have  so  aocumulated  m  syrups,  that  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  obtain  the  white  sugar  out  of  them  by  the  pro- 
cess of  claying  and  liquoring,  a  compromise  is  effected  of  the  follow- 
ing kind*  They  are  no  longer  liquored  with  magma  liquor,  which 
would  not  be  remunerative,  but  with  syrup ;  and  the  result  is  called 
pieces.     This  is  the  real  Jamaica  sugar  of  many  grocers. 

When  the  material  to  be  boiled  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  yield  a 
light  yellow  product,  dark  clammy  semi-crystallized  masses  are  ob- 
tained, technically  known  as  bastards.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
expressed,  however,  that  the  terms,  pieces  and  bastards,  are  purely 
conventional ; — that  no  intrinsic  or  essential  difference  whatever  ex- 
ists between  them ; — that  both  are  admixtures  of  sugar  with  impurities ; 
— and  that  such  impurities  may  be  separated — although  it  be  not  re- 
munerative to  do  so. 

Indeed  the  demonstration  of  this  may  be  easily  effected,  by  rub- 
bing the-  pieces,  or  bastards,  with  alcohol,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  Cold  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  sugar,  but  it  readily  dis- 
solves the  glucose  and  dark  acids  with  which  the  latter  is  associated, 
and  leaves  the  sugar  nearly  pure.  The  latter,  if  dissolved  in  water, 
and  carefully  evaporated,  leaves  a  result  not  distinguishable  from  that 
arising  from  any  other  pure  sugar  solution. 

Bastards  being  the  most  impure  kind  of  refinery  crystallized  pro- 
duce, the  reader  will  have  anticipated  the  remark,  that  the  syrup  of 
drainage  firom  bastards  is  treacle. 

The  direct  refinery  operation  being  now  gone  through,  it  remains 
for  me  to  describe  the  collateral  processes  of  the  scum,  and  charcoal 
departments.  The  reader  will  therefore  revert  to  the  filter  bags, — 
which  necessarily  contain  all  the  mechanical  impurities,  or  scum^  as 
it  is  called,  developed  by  the  operation  of  boiling  the  mixture  of  raw 
sugar,  water,  lime  water,  and  blood. 

This  scum,  being  somewhat  bulky,  must  necessarily  contain  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  to  lose  which  would  be  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  close  economy  of  civilized  manufecture.  The  simplest  plan  in 
theory,  to  obtain  such  sugar, — would  seem  to  be  the  common  labo- 
ratory process  of  washing.  So  glutinous,  however,  is  the  impurity, 
and  so  bulky,  that  hot  water  will  not  pass  through  with  the  necessa- 
ry rapidity  :  hence  other  means  of  extracting  ^e  contained  sugar 
must  be  adopted.  These  means  are  as  follows  : — ^The  bags  beiug 
turned  inside  out,  the  contained  scum  is  transferred  to  larger  bags 
(scum  bags)  and  exposed  first  to  a  pressure  effected  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  weights  ;  afterwards,  it  is  boiled  with  lime  water ; — and  final- 
ly exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  screw,  or  of  hydrostatic  power;  by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  is  removed. 

When  removed,  the  liquor — scum  liquor,  as  it  is  called — ^is  one 
of  the  most  impure,  offensive  liquids  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Its  color  resembles  porter ; — its  smell  that  of  putrid  blood ; — its 
taste,  according  to  such  evidence  as  I  can  collect,  is  somewhat  sweet. 
On  this  latter  point  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  can  bear  no  direct  testi- 
mony. 
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If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  chemical  deduction  previously  arrived 
at,  viz. :  that  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  for  sugar  solutioiis,  tceterts 
paribus,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  impurities  contained — 
this  scum  liquor  must  be  a  focus  of  so  much  mischief  that  it  should 
never,  under  any  pretext,  be  incorporated  with  the  raw  sugar  of  a 
refine.  But  now  Uie  practical  question  arises : — what  is  to  be  done 
with  it  ^  To  evaporate  so  weak  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water— even 
devoid  of  impurities — ^would  be  practically  impossible — seeing  that 
the  process  of  evaporation  must  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  de- 
stroying the  chief  part  of  the  sugar.  Then  how  much  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  increased  by  the  presence  of  animal  matters 
and  lime !  In  fact,  sciim  liquor  is  surrounded  by  most  unyielding 
conditions ;  not  only  must  it  be  added  to  the  next  blow-up,  but  ad- 
ded at  once,  or  else  fermentation  sets  in  and  it  is  decomposed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  present  operation  of  sugar  refining  is 
one  of  gradually  increasing  deterioration.  On  account  of  the  neces- 
sity  the  refiner  is  under  of  adding  impure  saccharine  solutions  to 
such  as  are  comparatively  pure,  he  pursues  a  system  of  working  in 
and  in,  most  destructive  to  the  staple  of  his  operations ;  and  were  it 
not  that  treacle  is  a  general  receptacle  for  impurities,  refineries  would 
run  themselves  out,  or  be  brought  to  a  close. 

This  system  of  in  and  in  work  is  one  cause  which  prevents  a  re- 
finer from  knowing  the  exact  per  centage  amount  of  produce  yielded, 
by  any  given  sugar ;  but  there  is  another,  namely,  that  involved 
by  the  use  of  magma  liquor,  which  necessarily  confuses  the  weighed 
results. 

Refiners  have  been  thought  extremely  tenacious  in  guarding 
against  the  disclosure  of  the  per  centage  amount  of  sugar  obtained, 
and  doubtless  that  tendency  exists ;  but,  m  strict  truth,  they  cannot 
tell,  §0  much  is  one  operation  involved  in  those  which  precede  and 
follow. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  refiner  cannot,  by  taking  the  average 
of  a  considerable  period,  obtain  a  general  result  of  his  produce ;  but 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pure  sugar  obtained  from  any  given  sam- 
ple, is,  by  the  present  refinery  operation,  impossible. 

To  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  looseness  of  the  deductions  which 
are  sometimes  made  from  inadequate  data  furnished  by  the  refining 
operation,  the  following  narrative  will  suffice.  I  was  shown  a  kind 
of  laboratory-book  belonging  to  a  London  refiner,  and  in  which  the 
assertion  was  made,  that  about  82  pounds  of  white  sugar  out  of  112 
of  raw  material  were  obtained  in  his  establishment :  no  experiments 
were  mentioned,  but  merely  the  dictum  laid  down.  I  subsequently 
examined  the  boiler  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  deduction  was  arrived 
at ;  when  it  appeared  that  the  deduction  was  not  proved,  but  merely 
assumed,  as  being  in  accordance  with  certain  experiments  made,— 
not  in  the  refinery,  but  in  the  laboratory.  The  process  of  liquoring 
was  not  adapted  in  these  experiments,  but  the  sugar  in  the  green 
state  was  assumed  to  have  a  certain  per  centage  of  coloring  matter. 
"  After  all,"  remarked  the  boiler  very  candidly,  "  I  never  could  see 
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how  this  result  of  82  pounds  was  ever  arrived  at;  and  I  consider  the 
result  of  our  best  working  to  be  more  like  75  or  76." 

There  is  a  considerable  affectation  prevalent  among  refiners,  of 
considering  their  manufacture  absolutely  perfect.  A  very  large 
London  re^er  would  lead  the  world  to  believe  that  he  does  not  pro- 
duce in  his  refinery  any  bastards.  He  does  not  sell  any,  it  is  true, 
considering  it  more  profitable  to  purify  this  product  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  it  to  be  converted  into  pieces.  This  same  refiner  also 
entertains  the  notion,  that  he  absolutely  extracts  all  the  sugar  out  of 
his  scum ;  whereas  I  know,  on  authority  that  is  unquestionable,  that 
he  sells  the  scum  of  one  of  his  refineries  alone  for  5Z.  per  week  to  a 
partv  who  converts  it  into  bastards  and  treacle. 

Most  refiners  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  owning  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blood.  I  onoe  was  taken  to  a  London  sugar  house,  which  has 
the  credit  of  being  considerably  in  advance  of  others  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  whole  operation.  Amongst  other  matters,  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  blood  was  used.  A  personal  examination  of  the 
Wow-up  pan,  however,  during  an  operation,  corrected  the  error  fully 
to  the  satis&ction  of  myself  and  friends.  Having  viewed  attentively 
every  part  of  this  refinery,  I  found  that  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  many  others  which  I  had  seen,  consisted  in  the  remarkable 
cleanliness  of  the  floors. 

7%«  Treatment  of  Chareoal — In  London  many  refiners  do  not  re- 
bum  their  own  bone  black ;  indeed  some  refiners  possess  none  of 
their  own,  but  rent  the  material  at  a  stated  price.  Others,  how- 
ever, bum  their  charcoal,  even  in  London :  in  the  provinces  the  plan 
is  universal. 

Although  various  processes  have  been  tried  for  effecting  the  puri- 
fication of  animal  charcoal  without  the  aid  of  heat,  they  have  all  been 
discontinued ;  and  the  process  of  drv  distillation  is  universally  had 
recourse  to.  This  process  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  conducted 
in  cast  iron  retorts, — either  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
or  set  in  a  kind  of  oven,  according  to  the  most  approved  plan  follow- 
ed by  manufacturers  of  coal  gas.  Not  only  do  retorts,  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  agency  of  fire,  become  speedily  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
but  occasionally  the  bone  black  is  apt  to  be  over-bumed,  whereas  in 
the  dome-set  retorts  this  result  cannot  occur. 

That  over-buming  of  bone  black  is  injurious,  has  been  reec^ized 
by  many  persons,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  reason  of  the  injury 
has  been  explained.  Indeed,  to  recognize  the  full  amount  of  that  in- 
jury, for  the  sake  of  making  an  extreme  case,  a  special  experiment  is 
required :  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  the  necessary 
amount  of  heat  to  a  large  retort,  even  when  acted  upon  by  the  open 
fire.  The  first  evidence  of  incipient  overburaing  of  the  bone  black  is 
a  peculiar  glazed  appearance  which  the  grains  possess,  and  which  is 
probably  a  mere  phvsical  effect,  uid  dependent  on  an  increased  den- 
sity of  mass,  from  the  close  approximation  of  particles.  If  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  further,  the  agency  of  the  charcoal  in  the  bone  black 
on  the  accompanying  phosphates,  liberates  such  an  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, that  any  sugar  solution  passed  through  such  charcoal  is  com- 
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pletely  spoilecL  In  the  dome-set  retorts,  not  even  the  first  ill  eSoidt 
can  well  occur.  The  decolorizing  e£fect  of  bone  black  is  much  im- 
paired if  it  be  not  washed  free  from  sugar  before  burning :  such  is  the 
feet,  but  the  raticMiale  is  not  understood. 

During  the  process  of  burning,  the  bone  black  gives  off  a  great 
quantity  of  gaseous  and  condensable  empyreumatic  products, 
amongst  which  ammonia,  and  Dippel's  animal  oil,  predominate ;  thus 
proving,  if  any  evidence  were  wanted,  how  far  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of*  the  bone  h\&ekj  as  a  mere  decolorizing  agent  on  sugar,  has 
been  interfered  with  bv  the  presence  of  the  animalized  matters 
derived  from  blood.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  volatile  matter 
has  ceased,  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  with  all  due  rapidity  into  iron 
chests,  and  at  once  covered  over,  so  that  all  ingress  of  air  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  the  charcoal  would  be  con- 
sumed. 

As  regards  the  theory  of  the  action  of  bone  black,  I  confess  myself 
entirely  ignorant.  Although  cognizant  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  mooted  from  time  to  time  to  explain  this  agency,  I  have 
met  with  no  exphmation  yet  that  seems  at  all  satisfactory  ;  apd  want 
of  time  has  prev^ited  me  from  devoting  any  great  attention  to  the 
matter. 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  decolorizing  agency  is  due  to 
the  charcoal  of  the  bone  black  in  the  least  degree ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Young,  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  June,  1837,  would  appear  to  be  correct : 
— ^namely,  that  the  agency  is  due  to  the  90  per  cent,  of  phosphates 
of  lime  and  ferruginous  compounds,  with  which  the  10  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  in  bone  black  are  associated.  I  may  mention,  also,  that  this 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Fairrie,  the  refiner,  of  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  present  refinery  operation  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  necessity  of  employing  lime  water  and  blood. 

%  The  great  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  arising  from  the  wash- 
ing of  the  charcoal. 

3.  The  process  of  in  and  in  workings. 

4.  The  deteriorating  influence  of  scum  liquor  on  solutions  of 
sugar. 

Ailer  the  exposition  which  has  already  been  given,  of  the 
injurious  agency  of  lime  on  sugar,  little  remains  to  be  stated  on  that 
point  here.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  lime  as  used  in  refineries  is  but 
small ;  the  earth  never  being  employed  in  substance,  but  always  as 
lime  water  ;  hence  the  injurious  agency  of  this  alkaline  earth  is  in  a 
manner  reduced  to  its  practical  minimum.  Still ,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  its  ultimate  destructive  agency  must  be  great,  when 
it  is  considered  that  each  successive  syrup  contains  the  lime,  not  only 
of  its  own  operation,  but  of  many  preceding  operations — ^modified 
only  by  the  amount  of  lime  removed  (if  any)  by  the  bone  black  fil- 
tration process. 

The  employment  of  blood,  although  effecting  a  considerable  me- 
chanical separation  of  one  set  of  impurities,  and  thus  enabling  the 
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liquor  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  filter  bags, — ^nevertheless  imparts 
not  only  red  coloring  matter,  but  also  the  peculiar  odorous  com- 
pound of  the  blood.  The  coloring  matter,  it  is  true,  can  be  remov- 
ed by  animal  charcoal, — ^but  only,  as* must  be  evident,  by  diverting 
a  certain  amount  of  the  efficacy  of  that  substance  from  its  more  legi- 
timate agency  of  removing  the  vegetable  colouring  matter  of  impure 
sugars.  As  to  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  never  separated  from  the 
liquors  to  be  evaporated,  however  bright  they  may  be  to  the  eye ; 
and  is  only  removed  from  the  crystallized  sugar  by  the  processes  of 
daying  and  liquoring, — ^which  force  it  into  the  syrup, — and,  lastly, 
into  the  treacle.  Hence  it  is  that  the  coloured  refinery  products — 
pieces  and  bastards — although  somewhat  like  Muscovado  sugar  in 
appearance,  possess  a  most  offensive  smell.  The  coloured  sugars  re- 
sulting from  a  refinery  process,  where  no  blood  is  used,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  Muscovado  sugars — the  best  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion that  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  two  former  is  due  to  the  odor- 
ous matter  of  blood.  Another  very  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of 
this  odorous  matter  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  condensed  vacuum 
pan  steam  evolves  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell  of  perspiration.  The 
perspiratory  fluid  of  animals  is  well  known  to  be  elaborated  from 
their  blood ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  forensic  medicine*  has  proposed  to  distinguish  medico  legally  be- 
tween the  blood  of  brutes  and  the  blood  of  man,  by  treating  the  sus- 
pected blood  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  peculiar  perspiratory 
tmell  of  the  animal  will  be  evolved. 

The  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  arising  from  the  various  wash- 
ings to  which  the  charcoal  must  be  subjected,  is  a  very  serious  incon- 
venience, which  is  much  felt  now  that  the  effective  bulk  of  bone  black 
has  been  so  greatly  increased  beyond  the  fsw  inches  mentioned  by 
Derosne,  the  patentee. 

If  these  washings  accumulate  faster  than  the  necessities  for  water 
in  the  future  operations  of  blowing  up, — the  inconvenience — ^not  to 
say  positive  loss — to  the  sugar  re&ier,  will  be  great  indeed. 

The  eflfect  of  in  and  in  working,  as  producing  a  cumulative  amount 
of  destruction,  has  already  been  so  fully  enlarged  upon,  that  it  need 
not  be  further  adverted  to — ^and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
injurious  agency  of  scum  liquor. 

It  now  merely  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  the  process  of  employ- 
ing sulphurous  acid  as  a  precipitant  for  lead — used  as  a  defecator — 
is  equally  good  for  refinery,  as  for  colonial  operations ;  as  I  have 
proved  most  rigorously,  both  on  the  small  scale  and  the  large. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  here  to  thank  the  various  gentlemen,  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  who  have  aided  me  in  my  investigations  on 
sugars  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

To  Messrs.  Evans,  Thwaites  &  Co.,  refiners,  of  Cork,  my  acknow- 
ledgments are  particularly  due  for  the  very  prompt  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  responded  to  my  application  for  leave  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  my  process  in  their  house.    The  various  experiments  con- 
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ducted  on  the  small  scale  in  a  laboratory,  built  by  them  for  the  oc- 
casion, having  led  to  a  successful  trial  on  the  large  scale  with  most 
satisfactory  results, — their  house  has  now  been  specially  altered  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  genius  of  the  new  process.* 


ART.  ffl.— FIORIDA. 

IHTBRCOMMUNICATION— CLIMATE— COASTS — ^EVBROLADES— PEODITCTIOKB 

— TROPICAL  FRUITS SUGAR  LANDS,  AS  COMPARBD  WITH  LOUIBLAHA 

TIMBER-— GENERAL  ADVANTAGES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  throughout  our  first  nine  volumes,  introduced 
particulars  relating  to  Florida,  in  reference  to  its  histoij,  productions  and  pros- 
pects, but  it  has  never  been  our  good  luck  to  meet  with  anything  so  full,  mi- 
nute and  reliable  upon  this  subject,  as  the  paper  we  are  now  pennitted  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers,  and  which  is  the  joint  production  of  several  gentlemen  of 
that  state,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  John  P.  Baldwin  and  G.  W.  Ferguson, 
Esqs.  The  facts  have  been  carefully  coUected  and  embodied,  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  done. 

No  one  can  examine  the  position  of  Florida  upon  the  map,  without  being 
convinced  that  her  high  career  has  been  unnaturally  interrupted,  and  that  her 
citizens  have  only  to  be  true  to  themselves  to  remove  the  impediments  to  her 
rapid  improvement  and  wealth. 

The  prospects  now  daily  brightening  of  a  rail-road  connection  across  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  GKilf,  so  interesting  to  the  whole 
south-west,  and  the  constant  calls  made  upon,  us  for  information  in  reference 
to  Florida,  are  calculated  to  enhance  very  much  the  value  of  the  present 
paper. 

We  suggest  again  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  the  importance  of 
furnishing  us  with  similar  evidences  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  these 
states,  believing  ^at  nothing  will  so  much  promote  their  progress  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  as  the  dissemination  of  full  and  reliable  information. — [Ed. 

The  greatest  drawback  now  existing  to  the  more  rapid  settlement 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  our  state,  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
&cilities  for  more  speedy  and  ready  communication  with  other  states 
and  with  other  parts  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  suggested  to  our  citizens 
of  the  seaboard,  that  the  establishment  of  steamboat  routes  on  either 
shore,  from  Jacksonville  to  Pensacola,  is  what  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  small  settlements  on  the  bays  and  rivers  loudly  call  for.  Many 
intermediate  routes  could  be  made  profitable  at  once,  and  with  the  ne- 


*  Since  the  period  when  the  above  was  printed,  my  coadjutors  have  become  far  too  nu- 
merous for  special  acknowledgmeoL  I  must  not,  however,  omit  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Shears,  of  Bankside,  who  have  fitted  up  a  model  house  on  tbeir  premises  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  new  operation,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  vfuoable  suggestions  as  re< 
gardsthe  mechanism  of  my  process. 
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oessary  business  which  must  follow  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
munication, connected  with  a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mails,  there  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  some  en- 
terprising citizen,  or  dtizens,  to  embark  coital  in  what  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  the  general  good,  so  eminently  call  for.  A  route 
from  Miami,  in  Dade  County,  to  Key-West,  and  thence  to  Oiarlotte 
Harbor,  Tampa,  Cedar  Keys,  St.  Marks  and  Apalachicola,  is  sug- 
gested as  one  that  would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  a  small  steamer 
of  light  draft  of  water ;  whilst  the  stimulant  thereby  given  to  busi- 
ness and  immigration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  great. 

In  treating  of  a  region  of  which  the  geography  and  peculiar  local 
features  are  so  little  known,  would  not  the  public  interests  be  sub- 
served by  taking  a  somewhat  wider  range  tnan  originally  contem- 
plated, and  exhibit  some  of  the  opportunities  for  enterprise  in  con- 
nection with  its  numerous  waterfalls,  bays,  towns  and  cities,  steam- 
boat routes,  <&c. ;  it  being  obvious  that  a  region  so  little  in  contact 
with  the  emigration  and  travel  of  the  country,  must  Decessarily  re- 
main comparatively  a  sealed  book,  unless  some  little  effort  is  made 
to  unfold  its  pages. 

The  climate  of  South  Florida  may  be  at  once  set  down  as  the 
most  desirable  winter  climate  in  the  tJnited  States,  presenting  to  the 
invalid  of  the  north,  a  desirable  retreat  from  the  rude  blasts  peculiar 
to  that  region.  The  Miami,  on  Key  Biscayne  Bay  and  Key  West, 
may  be  considered  as  most  desirable  points  for  establishiug  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  the  encouragement  of  visitors  of  that  class, 
numbers  of  whom  annually  go  on  to  Cuba,  and  other  West  India 
Islands,  but  who  would  be  induced  to  stop  in  Florida,  were  there 
proper  accommodations.  No  places  possess  greater  advantages  for 
fishing,  boating,  &;c.,  4han  those  mentioned.  At  Miami,  on  Key  Bis- 
cayne Bay,  has  been  stationed,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  a 
company  of  United  States  troops,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  surgeon,  that  he  has  had  no  case  of  sickness  among  the 
soldiers  during  all  that  time.  The  inhabitants,  sOme  of  whom  have 
resided  there  for  many  years,  are  all  grateful  witnesses  of  the  re- 
markable healthfulness  of  that  vicinity  ;  and  although  the  summers 
are  warm,  the  air,  during  the  entire  day,  is  fanned  by  the  easterly 
winds  prevailing  in  that  season,  and  rendering  it  comfortable  for  the 
laborers  to  pursue  their  vocations  at  all  times.  The  writer  would 
here  remark,  that  this  class  of  men,  of  whom  he  employs  many,  are 
universally  more  healthy  and  robust  than  in  any  other  region  he  has 
any  acquaintance  with.  This,  in  connection  with  other  and  peculiar 
advantages,  make  it  Emphatically  the  home  of  the  man  of  slender 
means  and  enterprising  disposition. 

Dade  County,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between 
lat.  25  and  26  degrees,  possesses  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  water,  with  a  li^ht-house  at  its  entrance,  on  Cape 
Florida,  marking  the  channel  into  tie  bay,  (Key  Biscayne,)  which  ex- 
tends for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  Numerous  streams  discharge  into  it  from  the  Evei^lades, 
on  all  of  which  is  water-power,  controlled  generally  at  no  great  ex- 
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pense,  with  a  fall  of  about  dye  feet,  which  may  be  employed  for 
Arrow  Root  or  Lumber  Mills.  Tlie  necessary  supplies  for  rumiing 
either,  are  to  be  found  directly  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  Tlie 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  is  gently  elevated,  commanding  a 
delightful  view  in  many  places.  An  opening  directly  through  the 
Keys  to  the  Gulf,  enables  vessels  to  be  seen  in  their  course,  north  or 
south.  These  points  are  desirable  places  for  building,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  found  a  spontaneous  growth  of  Arrow  Root, 
inviting  the  man  of  enterprize  to  avail  himself  of  the  water-power  so 
abundant,  or  of  a  small  steam  engine  or  horse-power,  with  which  he 
may,  with  little  difficulty  or  expense,  prepare  tor  market  an  article 
yielding  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  This  may  create  a  sensa- 
tion of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  may  suggest  the  inquiry,  if 
such  be  the  case,  why  has  it  so  long  remained  unknown,  and  the 
country  comparatively  unoccupied  1  To  this  the  writer  will  attempt 
no  reply,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  curse  of 
Florida,  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  that  Dade  County  has  been  the 
scene  of  bloody  encounter  and  massacre. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  county  comprises  numerous  Keys, 
stretching  along  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  terminating  at  Tortugas,  in 
Monroe  County  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  t^t  the 
reservation  of  these  Keys  by  the  general  government  is  calculated 
greatly  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  portion  of  our  state.  They 
should  be  open  to  settlement,  and  be  subject  to  pre-emption  claims 
as  all  other  public  lands,  and  soon  a  hardy,  enterprising  people  will 
occupy  them,  producing  plants  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  light, 
vegetable  soil.  Those  plants  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature's  un- 
erring hand,  wherever  the  original  growth  is  cleared  away,  by  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  Bird  Pepper  and*  the  Gherkin  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  both  extensively  in  demand  for  pickling.  On 
these  Keys  alone  may  be  raised  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our 
entire  home  market,  for  which  large  quantities  are  annually  imported 
from  Africa,  South  America,  &c.  'Diey  are  in  bearing  the  entire 
year,  and  yield  a  perpetual  harvest. 

The  Palma  Christy,  the  plant  from  which  Castor  Oil  is  made, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  grows  continu- 
ously for  about  four  years,  and  becomes  a  large  tree,  in  constant 
bearing,  ripening  its  rich  clusters  of  beans  in  such  profusion,  that 
from  some  experiments  made  by  the  writer,  he  is  satisfied  that  one 
hundred  bushels  may  be  made  annually  from  an  acre,  and  their  pro- 
duct of  oil  two  gallons  per  bushel.  An  enterprising  citizen  of  Key 
West  is  about  to  establish  machinery  for  engaging  in  the  business, 
and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  Castor  Oil  will  become  an  im- 
portant staple  product  of  South  Florida,  its  climate  securing  to  the 
cultivator  so  great  an  advantage  over  regions  where  the  plant  is 
merely  an  annual. 

The  Sisal  Hemp  plant  is  ^wing  throughout  these  counties,  and 
is  natural  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  With  the 
aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  in  dreesing  out  the  fibre,  and  manu- 
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ftctaring  the  hemp,  there  is  no  doubt  it  oould  be  made  a  profitable 
pursuit,  even  in  competition  with  the  native  labor  of  Mexico. 

The  Florida  Keys  furnish  an  immense  field  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  great  necessary  of  life,  salt — whidi  is  now  made  upon  a  large 
scale  by  an  estimable  citizen  of  Key  West,  superior  in  quality  to 
Turk's  Island.  The  plan  of- evaporation  is  by  solar  heat,  in  large 
basins,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  by  wind-mills  into  elevated  vats, 
with  temporary  covers,  where  it  is  granulated,  and  made  ready  for 
market.  Large  quantities  are  annually  shipped  from  Key  West  to 
New-Orleans  and  other  southern  markets,  where  a  constant  demand 
exists  for  all  that  is  made,  and  at  a  price  that  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietor to  establish  it  as  a  permanent  business,  that  may  be  largely 
extended.  Many  of  the  Keys  in  the  vicinity  present  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  one  referred  to,  and  with  the  necessary  capital,  any 
man  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  would  here  find  a  chance  for  in- 
vestment that  could  not  fail  of  securing  a  just  reward  for  his  efforts, 
while  to  the  state  the  results  are  of  immense  importance,  in  view  of 
the  great  consumption  of  an  article  which  may  be  produced  to  an 
extent  so  unlimited  within  our  borders. 

The  entire  region  of  pine  woods,  from  Cape  Sable  to  near  Indian 
River,  presents  a  bountiful  growth  of  Compty,  the  root  from  which 
the  Arrow  Root  is  made,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  its  importance 
to  the  state  of  Florida  is  second  to  no  other  plant  adapted  to  her 
soil  and  climate.  One  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  is  that  of  re- 
production, without  care  of  planting,  as  the  scattered  seeds  and  the 
parts  of  roots  left  in  the  earth  in  the  process  of  digging,  shoot  forth, 
and  in  two  years,  without  any  care,  present  a  more  bountiful  growth 
than  the  original.  Doubtless  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  roots 
would  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  as  the  plant  is  susceptible  of 
introduction  into  all  the  pine  lands  south  of  twenty-ei^ht,  and  pep- 
haps  thirty  degrees,  experiments  are  recommended,  with  the  view  to 
extend  and  secure  to  Florida,  at  the  earliest  day,  the  great  advan* 
tages  promised  by  the  growth  of  this  plant.  It  is  proposed  to  for- 
ward to  the  Agricultural  Board  at  Tallahassee,  for  distribution,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  seed,  that  each  of  the  middle  and  southern 
counties  may  make  the  trial,  and  in  the  month  of  April  they  may 
be  expected,  when  they  may  be  planted  at  any  period  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  manufacture  of  Arrow  Root  at  Miami  has  now  become 
an  established  business,  yielding  to  the  conductor,  with  the  aid  of 
necessary  machinery,  three  dollars  per  day  as  the  result  of  each 
man's  labor,  with  a  ready  market  for  all  that  is  made  ;  and  as  the 
production  and  consumption  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
year,  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  until  this  shall  become  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  die 
state.  Its  quality  as  starch  is  well  ascertained  to  be  superior  to  that 
produced  from  either  wheat,  com,  or  potatoes,  vast  quantities  of  all 
of  which  are  yearly  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  that  necessary 
article ;  and  when  it  shall  become  known  that  an  acre  of  our  poor 
pine  land  will  produce  as  much  starch  from  this  plant  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  similar  surface  from  either  wheat,  com,  or  potatoes, 
28  VOL.  n. 
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the  growth  of  the  best  lands  of  the  north,  it  will  be  dearly  seen 
that  capital  and  labor  must  always  find  a  certain  and  profitable  in- 
v^tment  in  this  branch  of  industry  so  peculiar  to  our  climate. 

In  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  the  important 
fiu;t  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Evei^lades 
are  within  its  border ;  and  as  that  extensive  region  of  swamp  land  is 
now  the  property  of  the  state,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  measures 
will  soon  be  taken  to  redeem  from  overflow  so  valuable  a  portion  of 
tropical  territory  ;  and  the  writer  would  here  remark,  that  an  exten- 
sive observation  of  that  region  during  a  long  residence  at  Miami,  has 
convinced  him  of  the  perfect  feasibility  of  the  project,  and  that  it  is 
only  *  question  of  time  and  money.  The  Everglade  region  is  of  vast 
importance  to  our  state,  covering  as  it  does  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  by  sixty  broad,  and  should  be  at  once 
examined  and  surveyed  with  reference  to  draining.  All  former  re- 
ports on  that  subject  have  been  decidedly  favorable ;  and  in  view  q( 
reclaiming  so  much  tropical  territory,  early  action  is  very  desirable. 
The  writer  would  suggest  that  deepening  tuid  enlarging  the  natural 
outlets,  with  the  opening  of  some  additional  ones  at  favorable  points, 
would,  at  no  very  large  cost,  as  compared  with  the  immense  advan- 
tage, be  the  means  of  preventing  any  large  accumulation  of  water,  as 
the  overflow  is  believed  to  be  caused  entirely  by  the  rains ;  and  so 
vast  is  the  surface  confined  to  almost  a  dead  level,  that  the  natural 
outlets  are  insufficient  to  drain  it  off. 

Much  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  and  cabinet  work  is  growing 
in  South  Carolina,  such  as  live  oak,  dog-wood,  &c.,  much  of  which  is 
annually  used  at  Key  West,  where  many  small  vessels  have  been 
built  during  the  past  year.  Mangrove  is  of  an  abundant  growth,  and 
furnishes  excellent  timber  for  constructing  foundations  in  water  for 
wharves  and  other  structures,  whilst  the  bark  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stance  for  tanning  leather,  or  for  dyeing.  Box-wood,  mastic,  satin- 
wood,  crab-wood,  and  lignumvitae,  are  all  found  in  quantities  through- 
out the  keys  and  the  southern  part  of  the  state  generally. 

Indigo,  of  spontaneous  growth,  is  found  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  state,  and  is  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in  families,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  effort  made  to  introduce  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  As  the  plant  is  peculiar  to  our  pine-woods 
soil,  its  importance  deserves  some  experiment,  to  ascertain  if  it  may 
be  profitably  cultivated  and  manu&ctured.  Will  not  some  enter- 
prising citizen  give  the  subject  the  necessary  attention  ? 

The  various  tropical  fruits  are  all  adapted  to  this  southern  portion 
of  Florida,  and  many  of  them  can  be  made  profitable  for  export : — 
such  as  the  lime,  guava,  citron,  lemon  and  cocoa-nut  The  lime  is 
now  an  abundant  'crop,  and  shipments  of  them  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah  have  netted  twenty  dollars  to  the  barrel.  The  product  per 
acre  may  safely  be  estimated  at  thirty  barrels.  Preserves  made  from 
the  three  first-named  fruits  are  always  in  demand,  and  may  be  prepared 
for  market  extensively.  The  pine-apple  is  successfully  cultivated  at 
Indian  River  and  other  places,  but  as  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil,  it  is  con- 
fined to  certain  localities.  Many  points  of  this  region  are  adapted  to  the 
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plantain,  banana,  orange,  &c.,  where  future  effbrts,  governed  by  expe- 
rience and  discretion,  will  doubtless  cause  them  to  become  established 
products. 

We  would  refer  to  the  efforts  and  statements  of  a  lamented  citizen 
of  Florida,  murdered  at  Indian  Key  by  the  Seminoles,  and  who  was  re- 
warded by  Congress  for  his  zeal  in  introducing  tropical  plants.  From 
his  great  skill  and  experience,  he  should  be  considered  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  future  prospect  of  our  state  in  the  production  of 
all  these  luxuries  of  life.  From  long  observation,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced, that  while  abundant  opportunity  exists  for  employment  in 
producing  some  of  the  great  staples  of  commerce.  Nature,  with  a 
bountiful  hand,  has  also  provided  a  sufficiency  of  soil,  from  which 
to  obtain,  all  the  necessaries  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  settlement. 
Gentlemen  of  worth,  who  have  been  long  residents  of  Florida,  are 
well  aware  that  previous  to  the  Indian  war,  by  which  our  southern 
counties  were  depopulated,  the  sweet  orange-tree  was  found  in  many 
of  those  counties :  as  Orange,  St.  Lucie,  Dade,  and  Hillsborough,  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  bearing  bountifully  their  peculiarly  rich  and 
luscious  fruit.  These  trees  were  mostly  destroyed  during  that 
memorable  period  ;  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  has  since  prevented  much  attention  to  that,  or  any 
other  branch  of  cultivation.  There  is  now,  however,  in  progress 
of  growth,  several  young  and  thrifty  orange  groves  at  Indian  River, 
Tampa,  Manatee,  and  other  places,  proving  the  soil  and  climate  well 
ad^ted  to  the  production  of  that  most  profitable,  and  always  desira- 
ble luxury. 

It  is  only  requisite  that  citizens  should  enter  the  land,  clear  it,  and 
plant  their  trees,  keeping  them  clear  of  all  other  growth  for  a  space  of 
about  six  years,  and  they  may  enjoy  a  harvest  as  rich  as  a  choice  vein 
in  California.  But  it  will  be  asked,  what  will  enable  persons  to  live 
thro\igh  these  six  years  without  capital  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  none 
of  these  southern  counties  is  there  a  spot  where  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  and  water  do  not  afford  a  very  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, without  what  may  be  called  labor  in  obtaining  them;  and 
we  need  not  point  out  to  the  man  of  industry  and  enterprise,  the  ad- 
vantage thus  conferred,  while  he,  with  system  and  energy,  applies 
himself  to  some  of  the  various  opportunities,  holding  forth  a  ready 
and  profitable  reward  for  his  labor. 

The  banana,  the  plantain,  and  various  other  fruits,  are  being  successfiil- 
ly  cultivated  at  various  points ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  soil  of  South  Florida  is  so  various,  presenting  here 
a  black  vegetable  mould,  there  a  yellowish  clay  soil,  and  again  light 
sandy  loam,  or  clear  sand,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  where  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  surface  remains  untried,  it  is  difficult  to  attach  to 
separate  localities  of  this  great  and  extended  field,  the  importance 
which  they  may  justly  claim.  We  will  state,  however,  that  where 
this  luscious  fruit,  the  banana,  has  succeeded  best,  at  New  River, 
Indian  River,  Miami,  Key  West,  and  other  places,  it  has  always  been 
a  deep,  rich  vegetable  soil,  not  too  dry ;  and  in  all  such  soils,  in  any 
county  south  of  28^,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  profitable  article 
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of  cultivatioii.  In  view  of  the  large  qiumtitj  of  this  fruit  annnally  im- 
ported, it  is  recommended  that  more  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to 
mtroduce  and  extend  it  wherever  it  may  be  done.  Too  rich  a  soil 
cannot  be  had,  and  cultivators  should  look  well  to  manuring  where- 
ever  there  is  any  deficiency  of  strength  in  the  soil.  The  Eve^lade^ 
whenever  drained,  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  soil  adapted  to  the 
plant;  and  may  we  not  confidently  look  forward  to  the  period  when  so 
great  a  luxury  shall  be  furnished  to  the  neighboring  cities  firom  our 
own  state  1 

Officers  of  the  army,  employed  during  the  Indian  war  in  the  Ever- 
glades, report  having  visited  a  large  island  known  as  Sam  Jones,  od 
which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  growth  of  banana  and  cocoa-nuts,  of 
the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  may  not  this 
be  taken  as  a  test  Qf  the  importance  we  should  attach  to  that  exten- 
sive region,  now  the  property  of  Florida  ? 

Cocoa-nuts  are  found  to  be  adapted  to  nearly  all  our  varieties  of 
soil,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance  with  the  necessary 
care  of  planting.  This  article  has  been  sadly  overlooked,  for  the  reason 
that  the  plant  requires  some  nine  years'  growth  before  it  yields  any 
fruit.  But  this  should  never  be  considered  as  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  neglected.  Let  every  person  who  clears  a  piece  of  ground  put 
into  it  a  few  of  these  valuable  plants,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  fiud 
them  important  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Neighborhoods 
near  the  salt  water  are  found  most  desirable  for  them,  and  in  th'ese 
locations  they  will  soon,  by  the  rapid  unfolding  of  their  elegant 
fan-like  leaves,  add  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  at  the  proper  time,  a 
never-failing,  and  almost  never-ending  source  of  profit  will  be  Uie 
result. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  sugar  in  South  Florida,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  seasons  are  at  least  from  four  to  six  weeks  longer  than  in 
the  best  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  whi(£  had  been 
oonsidered  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  but  owing  to  the  liability  of 
'frosts,  it  has  been  conceded  that  they  lose  at  least  one  crop  out  of 
every  four ;  for  in  what  they  consider  a  favorable  season,  they  are 
compelled  to  commence  grinding  their  cane  early  in  October,  and  be- 
fore the  cane  matures.  In  the  counties  of  Levy,  Hernando,  Orange 
and  Hillsborough,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  counties  further  south  where 
the  season  is  still  later,)  they  do  not  commence  grinding  until  the 
last  part  of  November ;  and  at  the  last  season,  the  planters  on  the 
Manitee  did  not  finish  until  the  middle  of  February,  giving  them  three 
months  to  gather  their  sugar  crops  in.  A  planter  last  year  made  on 
the  Manitee,  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar  from  lOi  acres.  The  cane  matures 
and  tassels  there  every  season,  which  is  conclusive  proo^  that  no  other 
part  of  the  United  States  possesses  the  same  advantages  for  the  cul- 
ture of  cane.  There  is  beyond  a  (Joubt,  in  the  counties  of  Levy,  Her- 
nando, Orange  and  Hillsborough,  at  least  170,000  acres  of  the  best 
sucar  lands  in  the  United  States,  entirely  uncultivated. 

We  feel  that  we  have  already  made  this  communication  of  a  some- 
what lengthy  character,  yet  we  Mre  constrained,  in  justice  to  two  other 
branches  of  employment^  in  prosecution  of  which  South  Florida  has 
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ft  large  interest,  to  devote  some  further  space  to  a  cursory  glance  at 
their  respective  merits  and  advantages.  The  first  is  the  great  inter- 
est of  cattle  raising.  Already  has  this  branch  become  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  be  greatly  extended,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
range  in  the  lower  counties.  In  some  of  these  counties  there  are  no 
cattle  at  all,  as  in  Dade,  although  the  range  is  of  the  freshest  kind 
during  the  entire  year.  A  most  desirable  market  for  large  numbers 
can  be  had  at  the  Bahamas  and  West  India  Islands,  and  at  Key 
West.  The  proximity  of  Miami  (with  an  excellent  harbor)  to  these 
places,  would  give  a  very  great  advantage  in  supplying  those  markets 
with  beef,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distance  and  expense,  but  the 
beef  would  be  in  much  better  condition  than  afler  the  long  passage 
now  made  from  Tampa,  Pensacola,  New-Orleans,  and  other  places, 
from  which  their  supply  is  now  obtained.  We  make  the  suggestion, 
in  the  hope  that  person^  who  now  have  large  stocks  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  Oeoi^a,  may  profit  thereby,  as  the  price  of 
cattle  in  those  island  markets  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  dollars  per 
head  for  two  year  old  steers,  and  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  those  of 
three  years  and  upwards.  It  is  presumed  that  at  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  open  a 
Foad  from  Indian  River  to  that  point,  when  all  the  difficulties  now 
existing  will  be  removed,  and  cattle  will  doubtless  soon  be  driven  there ; 
very  many  of  which  would  find  a  ready  sale  to  persons  settled  at  that 
place,  who  are  now  entirely  without  any,  owing  to  the* great  difficulty 
of  penetrating  the  hammocks,  and  crossing  the  streams  which  inter- 
sect the  entire  region  from  the  Miami  to  Hillsborough  River. 

In  a  country  where  the  best  of  pine  timber  is  growing  in  such 
abundance,  and  whose  geographical  features  present  such  great  ad- 
vantages fbr  transporting  it  to  market,  it  would  be  superfluous  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  its  importance,  as  furnishing  a  ready  and  certain 
reward  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor,  either  in  converting 
it  into  lumber,  or  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  It  is  remarked, 
with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  our  state  is  exporting  considerable 
lumber  and  turpentine ;  but  where  one  is  engaged  in  either  of  these 
branches  of  business,  there  should  be  at  least  twenty.  There  is 
ample  room  and  scope  for  this  increase ;  and  with  our  ready  access  to 
the  coast,  this  should  be  the  greatest  exporting  state,  for  these  two 
important  articles  of  commerce,  in  t^e  Union.  There  has  never  been 
devoted  to  these  important  branches  of  industry  any  thing  like  the 
attention  they  demand  ;  and  our  state  is  still  sadly  in  want  of  saw- 
mills throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  save  perhaps  at  one  or  two 
points,  as  at  Pensacola  and  Jacksonville.  With  the  abundant  supply 
of  timber,  we  hope  soon  to  see  enterprising  men  engage  in  reaping 
the  harvest  that  is  presented  everywhere  throughout  Sfouth  Florida, 
where  there  is  not  at  this  day,  witlun  our  knowledge,  a  solitary  saw- 
miU. 

Turpentine-making  is  receiving  some  attention  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  where  its  profits  are  so  large  as  to  draw  off  attention  from 
the  culture  of  cotton,  even  at  present  high  prices ;  and  when  we  con- 
'  aider  the  enormous  consumption  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  the 
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large  extent  to  which  they  may  be  produced  in  South  Florida 
alone,  we  need  only  look  to  an  accession  of  laborers  in  this  pro- 
ductive field,  for  it  to  become  a  most  viduable  and  important 
resource  of  the  state. 

We  have  made  industrious  researches  afler  some  authentic  tabular 
statements  in  regard  to  the  heat  and  cold  of  South  Florida,  and  the 
only  one  within  access  is  a  series  of  observations  made  by  the  late- 
Dr.  Perrine,  at  Indian  Key,  during  several  years  following  1830.  At 
that  place,  in  latitude  about  25  degrees  north,  the  average  range  of 
the  thermometer,  during  a  series  of  years,  was  found  to  be  seventy- 
six  degrees,  and  never  descending  to  a  freezing  point.  The  entire 
r^on,  embracing  all  south  of  latitude  28  degrees,  may  be  claimed 
as  entirely  exempt  from  frost.  Persons  now  living  at  Key  West, 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  other  places,  and  who  have  been  many  years  in 
Florida,  have  never  known  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  to  injure  the 
most  delicate  plants.  With  such  mildness  of  climate,  and  a  widely 
extended  primitive  soil,  may  we  not  expect,  as  we  have  certainly 
every  reason  for  hope,  that  South  Florida  will  soon  become,  what 
Providence  in  its  wisdom  seems  so  emj^tically  to  have  designed  it 
to  be,  the  Garden  of  America  1 

In  glancing  over  this  view  of  S.  Florida,  we  are  forced  to  one  conviction, 
that  wil^  such  great  and  important  advantages  of  climate — such  vari- 
eties of  soil,  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  products  of  greater 
value  than  many  that  are  now  being  cultivated  in  other  states — ^with 
her  streams  and  bays  abounding  with  every  variety  of  fish  and  turtle 
— ^her  forests  enlivened  by  all  die  varieties  of  game  common  to  the 
South ; — with  these  and  other  advantages,  we  look  to  the  future  history 
of  Florida  with  conscious  pride,  believing  that  her  course  is  onward : 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  that  she  arise  in  her  youthful  might,  and 
put  forth  her  energies,  to  show  to  the  world,  that  within  her  border* 
exists  that  which  will  make  her  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  states.  Our  citizens  have  only  to  employ  the  means  with 
which  they  are  abundantly  provided,  for  the  construction  of  rail-road 
and  steam-boat  routes  within  and  around  our  borders,  by  which  they 
will  remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  immigration,  and  soon  we 
shall  find  our  promising  state  the  recipient  of  a  thrifty  and  prosperous 
people.  Other  states  well  imderstand  the  .importance  of  creating 
facilities  for  travel ;  and  knowing  its  influence  in  extending  to  thinly 
populated  regions  tiie  benefits  or  emigration,  have  made  it  a  promL 
nent  policy  to  encourage  all  such  enterprises ;  and  shall  we  not  profit 
by  their  numerous  examples  1  There  is  much  capital  now  within  our 
state  that  could  be  thus  very  profitably  employed.  And  we  would 
suggest  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  encouragement  of  all  capitalists, 
who,  with  the  laudable  desire  to  shorten  the  route  between  our  great 
northern  cities  and  the  Mexican  Gul^  propose  to  construct  rail-roads 
across  our  state  for  that  object.  The  speedy  accomplishment  of  8U<^ 
enterprises  cannot  but  resiQt  gready  to  the  prosperity  of  our  state. 
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ART.  IV.-THE  REGULATOR~A  TALE  OF   TEXAS. 

PART  n. THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  "  TEN-PENNY  KAIL." 

**  All  who  joy  would  win, 
Must  sharo  it :  happiness  was  born  a  twin." 

Within  hail  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of  Alabama,  lived 
Major  Otley,  in  a  residence  indicative  of  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort  upon  the  part  of  the  owner.  Major  Otley  was  the  father  of 
Ellen,  who  became  the  wife  of  Col.  Teadriver.  He  was  a  worldly- 
minded  man,  and  a  man  of  stem  nature.  Ellen  was  unlike  her  fa- 
ther in  the  traits  of  his  disposition.  She  was  as  remarkable  for  gen- 
tleness as  he  was  for  sternness.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
grew  to  J)e  the  general  favorite.  She  was  tall,  graceful,  with  large 
black  eyes  and  dark  glossy  ringlets.  The  two  most  matchless  traits  of 
her  disposition  were  gentleness  and  gayety.  These  two  qualities  were 
like  exhaustless  wells  of  living  water,  springing  up  in  her  nature,  and 
enriching,  with  their  purifying  influenqe,  all  who  came  within  the  circle 
of  their  magic  charms.  The  common  expression  in  the  village  was, 
that  "  Ellen  was  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket."  Her  gayety  was  the 
gayety  of  a  trusting  and  unsuspecting  heart ;  her  gentleness  was  the 
offspring  of  pure  tSfectionateness  of  disposition.  These  are  ridi 
treasures  in  themselves,  but  they  are  qualities  which  are  apt  to  sub- 
ject the  possessor  to  the  severest  trials,  in  the  actual  approach  and 
contest  of  life.  They  are  often  a  melancholy  boon  in  the  sorrowing 
paths  of  life.  Ellen  was  quite  handsome,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  seeing  and  admiring  beauty  in  others.  She  was  not  possessed 
of  those  accomplishments  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  fashion- 
able education  of  the  day,  but  there  were  ample  amends  made  up  to 
her  for  the  deficiency,  in  the  healthful  elements  of  her  constitution, 
in  which  particular  she  resembled  the  English  ladies,  having  been 
much  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  those  specimens  of  the  elegant 
ladies  of  this  country,  who  think  that  the  air  of  nature  was  not  made 
to  visit  their  pallid  cheeks.  Her  amiability  she  never  lost,  but  her 
gayety,  though  severely  tried,  long  withstood  adverse  circumstances, 
Bxid  at  last  measurably  gave  way,  like  the  tender  sapling,  which  the 
schoolboy  uses  to  ensnare  the  rabbit,  and  which,  by  the  too  long  use 
of  it  in  the  bent  position,  will  finally  lose  its  force  and  elasticity. 

Among  the  neighbors  of  Major  Otley  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  a  village  politician  and  a  democrat.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference in  the  political  creeds  between  the  Major, who  was  a  federalist, 
and  his  democratic  neighbor,  they  were  firm  personal  friends.  He 
wds  a  man  of  mild  temper,  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  and  an  intole- 
rable talker.  He  was  more  voluble  than  the  Major  in  his  political  dis- 
plays, and  out-talked,  or  rather  talked  him  down  by  an  unbroken  flow 
of  unappeasable  volubility,  but  the  asthma  would  prove  the  Major's 
friend ;  and  he  would  reply,  in  a  more  calm  and  deliberate  tone,  and 
ikit  the  harder  blows  in  the  caustic  and  withermg  sarcasms  in  whidi 
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he  indulged,  and  which  told  heavily  upon  his  democratic  friend. 
Two  seats  were  usually  appropriated  to  them  at  the  village  grocery, 
the  scene,  upon  a  summer's  day,  of  their  political  warfare*  Here  a 
crowd  would  usually  collect  to  listen  to  the  world  of  words  of  the 
one,  and  to  the  biting  rejoinder  of  the  unflinching  Major.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  democracy  were  the  unfailing  themes  of  the  one,  and 
John  Adams  and  a  strong  government  the  idols  of  the  other.  A 
spectator  could  hardly  have  imagined,  while  listening  to  the  heated 
grocery  controversy,  in  which  the  Major  would  indulge  in  the  severest 
sarcasms  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  views,  the  levelling  tendency  of 
the  doctrines,  and  at  those  weak  points  of  private  character,  which 
Tom  Moore  has  immortalized  for  posterity  in  undying  verse,  which 
the  Major  charged  upon  the  Apostle  of  Liberty,  whom  his  antagonist 
regarded  with  an  admiration  akin  to  idolatry,  that  anything  like 
personal  friendship  could  subsist  between  such  bitter  political  contro- 
versialists. Such,  however,  was  the  fact*  Away  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  from  the  presence  of  spectators,  the  Major  did  justice  to 
tha  mild  and  winning  virtues  of  his  democratic  neighbor,  and  he, 
upon  his  part,  never  failed  to  recognize  in  the  Major  the  possession  of 
the  stem  virtues  of  the  Roman.  The  Major's  democratic  friend 
was  the  father  of  two  sons,  and,  besides,  had  received  into  his  family 
the  son  of  a  distant  connection,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  same 
care  and  external  regard  which  he  gave  to  his  own  children.  He 
had  him  well  educated,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  and  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  young 
gentleman  some  of  our  readers'are  acquainted.  Carroll,  for  it  was 
he,  was  gifted  by  nature  vrith  fine  sense,  but  it  was  rendered  useless 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  disposition.  His  disposition 
was  affectionate,  mild,  timid,  and  yet  his  frame  was  stout  and  health- 
fill.  He  was  utterly  incompetent  to  undergo  the  wear  and  tear,  the 
conflict  of  mind  and  soul,  which  his  profession  demanded.  He 
shrank  from  opposition,  and  instinctively  avoided  the  shock  and  con- 
test of  the  actual  world.  His  disposition  was  meditative  and  retir- 
ing. He  could  not  face  his  species  in  any  effort  which  required  firm- 
ness  of  purpose  and  resolute  will.  As  a  consequence,  he  failed  at 
the  bar,  and  saw  others  of  much  intellectual  inferiority  surpass  him 
in  the  career  of  life.  His  intercourse  and  rearing  in  the  family  of 
his  benefactor,  had  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  encourage  rather 
than  dispel  those  unhappy  blemishes  of  his  nature.  He  had  received 
there  that  amount  of  kindness  which  prevented  the  growth  of  those 
sullen  and  vindictive  passions,  that  oppression  and  a  sense  of  wrong 
will  often  lash  into  the  mildest  nature.  This  kindness,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  isolated  condition,  was  of  that  halting  kind, 
which  could  not  produce  the  development  of  that  full  confidence,  and 
did  not  impart  that  freedom  of  heart,  which  will  sometimes  supjdj 
the  defect  of  nature  in  this  regard,  but  increased  the  disorder  rather, 
by  inducing  him  to  encourage  those  gloomy  apd  desponding  moods 
which,  alas !  were  .but  too  congenial  to  the  natural  trait  and  bent  of 
his  character ;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  that  confidence  belonging 
to  security  in  the  possession  of  the  natural  ties  of  life,  he  was  lik#- 
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wise  without  that  superadded  quality,  which  oppression  and  the 
stem  lessons  of  hard  fortune  will  impart  to  a  character  deficient  in 
resoluteness  of  purpose.  It  is  not  always  the  most  benevolent  act 
to  remove  the  young,  of  either  sex,  out  of  their  natural  station  in 
society.  His  shrinking  timidity  became  the  bane  of  his  existence, 
and,  like  a  discolored  vein  in  a  noble  block  of  marble,  will  deface 
the  choicest  statue  which  the  chisel  of  a  Praxiteles  could  work  out 
of  it  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing,  that  the  mildest  natures 
are  often  forced  into  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  desperate  courage 
by  adverse  fortune,  and  a  fierce  conflict  with  life,  for  a  hard  exist- 
ence that  oflen  makes  them  shining  characters  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.  But  then  that  adverse  fortune  and  that  forced  conflict,  must 
assume  a  point  of  intensity  sufficient  to  banish  all  timidity  and 
sense  of  inferiority.  And  this  rarely  happens  to  those  who  have 
been  removed  from  a  hard  to  a  better,  but  to  an  unnatural  position. 
There  were  too  many  of  the  elements  of  kindness  hovering  around 
him,  to  permit  the  growth  in  him  of  this  fruit  of  a  hard  and  chilled 
nature.  Situated  as  he  was  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Major  Otley, 
in  consequence  of  the  familiarity  between  his  benefactor  and  the  old 
federalist,  he  was  never  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the  family  circle. 
His  mild,  subdued  and  retiring  manners,  and  his  poor  and  orphanage 
condition,  disarmed  Major  Otley  of  all  care  or  apprehension. 

Nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  was  more  natural  in  the  world, 
than  that  an  attachment  should  spring  up  between  him  and  Ellen 
Otley.  An  attachment  did  spring  up,  of  the  most  pure,  disinterested 
and  absorbing  nature.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sprightliness  of 
her  character  accorded  well  with  the  philosophic  gloominess  of  his. 
His  still  and  quiet  despondencies  of  nature  found  relief  in  the  un- 
filing elasticity  and  hopefulness  of  hers.  Her  vivacity  was  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  subdued  eloquence  of  his  gentle  and  de- 
sponding words.  They  loved  as  people  rarely  love  in  this  world. 
The  quiet  and  easy  tone  of  his  character  was  well  calculated  to  win 
a  vivacious  and  gay  girl,  whose  lively  fancy  did  more  than  half  the 
work,  and  he  loved,  admired,  and  indeed  envied  her  happy  nature ; 
and  he  loved  her  because  he  was  indeed  beloved  by  this  happy,  holy, 
elevated  and  lovely  woman,  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  of  any 
value  in  the  world's  eye,  that  did  love  him.  What  wonder  that  Ae, 
oast  like  a  weed  at  sea,  and  meeting  the  solace  of  affection  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  should  be  penetrated  with  a  tenderness  for  her  that 
knew  no  bounds ;  for  her  who,  like  an  angel  from  the  upper  spheres, 
had  consented  to  be  the  "  bright  particular  star"  of  his  more  than 
eastern  idolatry,  and  thus  more  than  repaying  him  in  the  priceless 
ridmess  of  the  treasure  of  her  affection,  for  the  hard  fate  which  bore 
so  oppressively  upon  him  in  the  world.  This  affection,  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  it  was,  and  notwithstanding  its  continuance  for  many 
months,  and  the  lengthy  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
wholly  unsuspected  and  undiscovered  by  the  father  of  Ellen,  until  it 
had  shot  its  roots  into  the  nature  of  each,  and  to  eradicate  which 
was  to  cost  a  tearful  and  bitter  agony.  That  discovery  came,  and 
with  it  came  a  orushing  blow,  as  fell  as  the  bolt  of  heaven.    Fr^ 
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quently  during  the  existence  of  this  sweet  interlude  in  their  lives,  in 
which  they  gave  reins  to  the  indulgence  of  a  deep  and  true  affection, 
which  those  who  haply  feel  have  cause  to  thank  heaven  for  a  pro- 
pitiousness  of  destiny  happening  to  but  few  in  this  money-getting 
and  money-loving  world,  and  which  ever  remains  an  oasis  in  the 
heart  when  the  waste  of  desolation  reigns  over  the  whole  landscape 
of  life,  did  the  hopeful  Ellen  beseech  her  Jover  to  make  a  candid  and  ' 
full  disclosure  to  her  father.  Her  lover  knew  better.  "  Why, 
Ellen  dear,"  he  would  reply,  "  your  father  would  do  worse  than  kill 
me.  lie  would  forbid  me  his  house.  To  be  banished  from  this 
priceless  privilege  of  seeing  you,  and  hearing  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  the  melody  of  the  spheres,  and  from  that  love  which,  in 
the  hard  and  seared  life  I  live,  is  the  only  consolation  which  ever 
visits  me,  how  could  I  endure  life?  I  would  have  to  fly  away  to 
some  distant  land,  and,  like  the  good  Job,  'rejoice  exceedingly 
when  I  could  find  the  grave.' — No,  no  ;  let  us  hope  for  better  times.** 
And  thus  it  ran  on  in  a  smooth  current  of  unfathomable  joy  to  those 
happy  lovers.  It  was  too  pure  long  to  last.  Her  father  intercepted 
one  of  Ellen's  letters  full  of  the  eloquent  words  of  affection.  With 
a  flushed  and  excited  nature  he  exhibited  it  to  his  daughter,  taxed  her 
with  the  folly  of  madness,  and  placed  his  terms  of  indignant  disap- 
probation upon  it,  in  language  which  admitted  of  neither  hope  nor 
doubt.  He  left  his  daughter  in  an  agony,  sufficient  to  have  moved 
a  heart  of  adamant.  The  Major  was  as  prompt  to  act  as  he  was 
commonly  slow  to  deliberate.  He  hunted  up  Carroll,  and  poured 
upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  unmeasured  vituperation,  under  which  the 
stoutest  heart  would  have  quailed.  He  accused  him  of  the  deepest 
duplicity  and  the  basest  ingratitude — that  he  had  extended  to  him 
the  common  civility  of  permitting  him,  a  poor  and  nameless  orphan, 
with  no  ability  to  support  himself,  and  with  a  dishonored  name,  for 
aught  he  knew,  and  which  he  strongly  suspected — to  visit  his  family, 
and  that  he  had  basely  turned  this  license  of  an  unreflecting  kindness 
into  the  foul  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  fool- 
ish girl,  and  whom  he  was  base  enough  to  desire  to  inveigle  into  the 
same  condition  of  poverty  and  degradation  with  himself^  and  from 
which  he  would  never  arise.  "  Now,  young  man,"  said  the  Major, 
in  that  concentrated  tone  of  passion  which  is  always  eloquence,  '^  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  your  dishonored  nature,  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  you  can  evince  it,  and  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  aroused 
indignation,  the  intensity  of  which  you  can  form  no  conception  of, 
and  that  is,  by  leaving  this  state  immediately,  with  the  promise 
never  to  return." 

Carroll  was  made  of  too  penetrable  stuff  to  resist  against  a  storm 
which  seemed  armed  with  destiny  to  him.  He  departed.  He  wan- 
dered in  some  of  the  adjoining  states  for  many  years,  and,  having  a 
fine  voice,  taught  music  as  a  profession,  which  yielded  him  a  preca- 
rious existence.  Major  Otley  removed  his  daughter  at  once  to  the 
house  of  an  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  gay  southern  city.  Her  grief  con- 
tinued long,  and  was,  at  times,  uncontrollable,  uid  she  pined  away 
to  a  mere  shadow ;  but  the  natural  gayety  of  her  disposition  finally 
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CBme  to  her  relief!  To  it  she  was  indebted  for  her  life,  and  for  the 
returning  love  of  it.  With  her  returning  love  of  life,  she  regained 
measurably  her  elasticity  of  spirits,  but  the  sentiment  of  love  for 
Carroll  was  never  wholly  eradicated. 

About  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Carroll,  at  the  stern  mandate  of 
the  indignant  father.  Col.  Teadriver,  then  a  young  gentleman  of  shin- 
ing manners  and  pleasing  address,  and  independent  estate,  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  village  where  Major  Otley  lived.  The  love 
af&ir  between  Carroll  and  Ellen  had  never  become  the  subject  of  vil- 
lage gossip,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince  the  public 
that  Ellen  Otley  could  ever  have  been  induced  to  place  her  affections 
upon  such  a  person  as  Carroll,  and  her  family  had  taken  pains  not  to 
let  the  secret  escape.  In  process  of  time  Ellen  returned  to  her 
father's  house.  Her  marriage  with  Col.  Teadriver  at  length  was 
much  a  match  of  her  father's  making.  She  yielded  obedience  to  her 
father's  urgent  entreaties,  with  a  submissive  heart,  satisfied  that  she 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  if  she  did  not  deeply  love,  resolved  to 
make  a  kind  and  dutiful  wife,  if  she  could  not  make  a  loving  one. 
The  marriage  was  one  of  those  marriages  of  convenience  which  has 
the  blessings  of  friends,  and  the  promise  of  happiness.  She  became 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ellen,  after  her  mother, 
and  this  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had,  and  was,  as  stated,  the 
idol  of  her  father.  While  little  Ellen  was  yet  quite  young,  pecuniary 
embarrassments  overtook  Col.  Teadriver,  and  stripped  him  of  the 
largest  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  the  remainder  was  held  by  so  pre- 
carious a  tenure,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  remove 
into  the  then  colony  of  Texas.  Here  he  secured  valuable  lands,  and 
was  soon  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  had  resided  here  a  few  years, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  in  which  the  colony 
was  then  engaged,  in  obtaining  from  the  hard  rule  of  a  distant  au- 
thority some  semblance  of  popular  institutions.  Upon  a  pleasant 
summer  evening  in  the  month  of  May,  there  arrived  in  the  town, 
near  which  the  Col.  lived,  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  quiet  man- 
ners, who  professed  to  be  a  music  teacher.  This  was  Carroll.  The 
meeting  between  him  and  Ellen  Teadriver  was  of  the  most  exciting 
character.  He  contrived  that  the  recognition  should  take  place  when 
thej  were  alone.  The  old  fires  were  quickly  revived.  Her  affection 
for  him  now  sprang  from  commiseration  for  his  peculiar  character^ 
as  an  outlaw  and  wanderer  in  the  world,  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
subdued and  undying  love  for  her.  Could  woman  be  assailed  on  a 
tenderer  point?  She  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  as  one  who  was 
stricken  with  a  hopeless  and  remediless  passion,  of  which  she  was 
the  unhappy  object.  He  represented  it  as  a  mill-stone  around  the 
neck  of  his  enterprise.  What  was  the  world  vnthout  her — what  the 
rewards  of  the  world  unless  for  her  1  Their  meetings  were  frequent 
and  distressing.  She  loved  from  pity,  and  he  from  the  unchastened 
longings  of  his  nature,  for  the  only  thing  which,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  tad  ever  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  offering  of  a  pure  and 
holy  affection.  Madness  was  in  his  idolatry,  and  hers  was  subdued 
into  the  absorbing  hope  to  induce  him  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
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his  character,  and  to  awake  from  his  sleep  of  indifierence  to  the  re- 
wards of  resolute  exertion  in  the  game  of  life.  Oh !  the  love  of 
woman — it  is  a  "  lovely  and  a  feai^ul  thing."  Their  affection  was 
indulged,  because  it  was  delightful  to  indulge  it  The  gushing  and 
melting  tenderness  of  it  was  not  tinged  with  any  hope,  on  his  part, 
of  any  more  intimate  relation  than  then  subsisted.  There  was  an 
eternal  gulf  between  them,  and  her  high  and  holy  nature  impelled 
her  at  once  to  the  full  and  resolute  determination  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  marital  vows  and  strict  fidelity  to  all  the  duties  of  her 
station. 

The  continuance  of  Carroll  in  the  village  was  longer  than  he  had  a 
class  in  music  to  teach ;  he  was  spell-bound  by  the  fascination  of  his 
love  for  Ellen,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  promises,  and  in  her  re- 
peated solicitations  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  elevate  himself  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Ellen  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  soon 
distiuguish  himself,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  make  the  neceissary 
exertion.  Alas !  he  was  not  even  the  man  he  was  when  she  first 
knew  him.  His  hard  struggle  with  the  world  had  had  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  his  character.  He  had  be- 
come radically  insincere.  He  had  become  a  whining  sycophant  and 
time-server.  He  had  grown  to  be  intensely  selfish.  Soured  with 
the  world  by  his  own  want  of  success  in  it,  growing  out  of  the  in- 
stability and  want  of  firmness  which  he  continually  displayed,  he 
had  degenerated  into  a  servile  flatterer  of  all,  from  whom  he  could 
expect  anything,  and  was  a  mere  hanger-on  in  the  world.  He  was 
without  object  in  life,  and,  like  a  waif  at  sea,  carried  whithersoever 
the  curreat  of  circumstances  might  drift  him. 

Ellen  knew  none  of  thb ;  she  was  a  martyr  to  her  fency.  Her 
integrity  of  heart  never  suffered  or  was  shaken,  and  the  only  item  of 
defect  in  it  was  her  love  for  him,  which  survived  time,  and  grew 
under  the  weight  of  adverse  circumstances  in  the  full  purity  of  a 
hopeless  affection.  She  strove  against  it ;  the  effort  cost  her  a  sea 
of  silent  tears.  She  prayed  against  it,  but  the  heavens  were  brass  to 
her  entreaties.  She  suffered  in  spirits  and  she  suffered  in  health. 
Her  loss  of  spirits  and  her  loss  of  health  could  not  long  escape  the 
worldly  eye  of  the  Colonel.  With  him  "  once  to  be  in  doubt"  twit 
not  "  once  to  be  resolved."  The  fidelity  of  a  domestic,  who  was  in 
the  secret  of  their  correspondence,  gave  way  at  the  stem  demands 
of  the  Colonel ;  and  by  her  information  he  was  frequently  present  at 
their  meetings,  when  they  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  read  their  let- 
ters. The  more  he  saw  of  the  afiair,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
of  the  purity  of  the  character  of  his  wife,  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  relation,  apart  from  the  galling  conviction  to  him  of  the  exist- 
ence, upon  her  part,  of  a  deep  and  pure  affection.  Two  of  the  letters 
were  in  his  possession,  and  among  his  papers  at  his  death.  They 
were  as  follows : — 

•♦  My  dear  E.,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go»  and  have  as  fVeqnently 
abandoned  it.  Where  shall  I  go,  where  can  I  go  ?  The  only  charm 
which  the  world  has  for  me  is  here.  My  soal  refuses  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.    How  can  I  go,  when  spell-boand  by  a  tie^  which  the 
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God  of  nature  has  himself  placed  within  my  bosom,  and  which  I  know 
has  no  unholy  taint  in  it,  and  which  is  as  pure  as  the  love  which  the  holj 
ef  l^e  earth  entertain  for  the  object  of  all  human  worship.  Does  the 
philosophy  of  the  world  condemn  an  affection  like  ours,  springing  nn- 
controllable  from  the  depths  of  pare  hearts ;  let  us  turn  to  a  higher  scarce 
lor  oar  consolation  and  reward. 

*  To  the  pure  in  heart,  all  things  are  pore/ 

••  If  it  were  wrong,  God  would  have  heard  your  prayer,  and  given  me 
relief.  It  cannot  be  wrong  when  we  purpose  notning,  when  we  desire 
nothine.  My  affection  for  you  is  the  living  element  of  my  nature.  It 
is  the  food  ot  my  life,  and  the  breath  of  my  soul.  I  cannot  live  without  it. 
It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  my  nature,  and  that  nature  must  be  dis- 
solved into  its  original  elements,  before  the  impress  of  this  feeling  shall  ever 
leave  it.  I  cannot  live  without  it,  and  for  it  I  am  willing  to  die.  What 
charm  has  the  world  for  me  ?  What  is  its  lypalth  but  a  demon  in  disguise, 
whose  vd&ation  it  is  to  chill  and  petrify  the  higher  emotions  of  exalted 
natures  ?  What  is  fame  to  me,  alone  in  the  world,  but  a  cheating  sound  ? 
We  are  not  without  elevated  examples  in  history.  Poetry  has  enshrined 
those  examples,  and  they  have  travelled  down  the  stream  of  time  for  our 
comfort  ana  consolation.  But  yet  how  vain  are  all  words  !  If  my  stay- 
ing distresses  you,  I  ought  not  to  stay.  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
jou  any  of  the  bitterness  of  my  own  wrung  nature.  I  have  no  right  to 
give  indulgence  to  the  honest  emotions  of  my  heart,  if  it  brings  distress  to 
you.  If  it  kill  me,  yet  will  I  go.  Here  I  utter  the  word — that  word 
which  the  poet  truly  says  *  makes  us  linger,'  the  word  that  is  the  death- 
knell  to  all  the  treasured  hopes  of  my  heart — farewell.  But  oh  !  cannot  I 
see  you  once  more  ?  Yours,  C.**. 

How  true  it  is,  that  man  may  "  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  Villain !" 
The  following  was  the  reply  : — 

**  My  dear  C. — We  must  part.  There  is  no  alternative  left  us  but  duty. 
Duty  I  owe  to  one  who  is  now  i^orant  of  our  attachment,  and  upon 
whose  ignorance  depends  my  happiness.  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  and 
purity  of  his  affection,  and  am  unwilling  to  subject  him  to  such  tests  as 
would  inevitably'  be  the  consequence  of  your  remaining  longer  here.  He 
may  know  it,  and  his  knowledge  would  be  the  signal  of  our  mutual  de- 
struction. Let  me  entreat  you  to  this  step,  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
persuasion  to  which  I  have  a  right  to  appeal. 

**  If  there  indeed  be,  upon  your  part,  a  tithe  of  the  purity  of  affection 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  I  feel  within  me,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  conceive  it  to  be  a  hard  task  to  submit  to  duty  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
enabled  to  induce  you  to  summon  a  like  elevated  sentiment,  which  I  am 
sure  carmot  be  a  stranger  to  your  bosom.  My  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  demand  your  departure.  How  often  have  you  promised  me,  at  the 
eloquence  of  my  tears  and  entreaties,  and  with  a  seemmg  sincerity,  which 
I  was  but  too  eager  to  credit,  that  you  would  not  prolong  your  stay.  Why 
are  you  so  desponding  ?  Will  not  I  rejoice  if  you  succeed  in  life  ?  Is 
that  not  worth  your  ambition  ?  If  you  can  give  me  real  joy,  the  only 
joy  which  you  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  impart  to  me,  will  you  not, 
my  dear  C,  stifle  the  voice  of  a  vain  hope,  make  me  happy  in  the  only 
way  in  your  power,  by  continuing  the  honorable  profession  of  the  law,  and . 
rise  to  distinction.  On !  how  my  heart  would  rejoice  to  see  you  a  shin- 
ioff  character  in  the  honorable  walks  of  life !  You  have  talents — call  am- 
bkion  to  your  aid.    Yo«'  say  life  has  no  charm  for  you,  unless  I  mingle 
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with  it.  Do  not  deceive  yourself;  you  cannot  rise  to  distinction  without 
giving  me  unmixed  delight.  You  cannot  evince  the  high  and  elevated 
elements  of  your  character,  without  imparting  an  ecstasy  to  me  which  no 
language  can  paint.  Why  throw  away  in  vain  and  temporary  pursuits 
an  ability  which  was  designed  for  higher  things  ?  No,  my  dear  C.,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  which  it  is  mistress, 
let  me  beseech  you  to  go  to  some  populous  city,  nerve  yourself  to  honor- 
able exertion,  and  rise  in  the  world,  as  I  know  you  can,  as  a  marked  and 
honorable  man,  and  nightly  as  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  will  utter 
a  prayer  to  heaven,  that  you  may  have  strength  to  support  and  sustain  yoo. 
My  prayer  is,  go— and  at  once. 

Farewell.  E." 

Thi8  correspondence,  and  the  conversations  which  he  had  heard, 
satisfied  him  tliat  his  wife  was  the  innocent  victim  of  her  own  mis- 
guided imagination;  that  her  fancy  had  painted  a  very  defective 
diaracter,  in  its  rainbow  tints ;  one  who  was  gifted  with  the  singular 
eloquence  and  fascination  of  words,  which  not  unfrequently  mark 
the  erring  and  forsaken  sons  of  genius.  That  her  high  devotion  was 
the  delusive  outshoot  of  an  excited  fancy,  did  not  make  the  discovery 
less  desolating  to  Col.  Teadriver.  If  a  stroke  of  thunder  on  a  cloud- 
less day — a  familiar,  but  forcible  image — had  burst  suddenly  upcm 
him,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  The  foundation  upon 
which  his  heart  reposed  had  been  violently,  and  without  any  pre- 
monitory warning,  removed,  and  he  stood  a  "Vfretched  and  ruined 
man,  without  the  hope  of  revenge,  or  the  possibility  of  relief.  It  was 
one  of  those  scathing  strokes  of  Providence  which  are  sometimes 
disclosed  in  this  strange  world,  that  makes,  of  the  object  of  it,  a 
spectacle  of  living  wonder  to  himself.  A  black,  and  bitter,  and  re- 
pulsive future,  unrelieved  by  any  star  of  hope  in  the  hemisphere  in 
which  it  lowered,  was  before  him.  The  consciousness  of  present  de- 
spair was  his  companion.  A  man  of  indomitable  courage — ^here  it 
could  afford  no  relief.  A  man  of  great  self-reliance — ^here  there  was 
no  consolation  in  it.  A  man  of  ambition,  it  was  a  vain  hope  here. 
A  man  of  pride,  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  sting.  What  could 
high  elements  of  character  do  in  this  withering  catastrophe  ?  Wha* 
could  resentment  do  1  It  would  have  been  as  sensible  to  have  been 
enraged  because  his  heart  palpitated  irregularly — just  as  sensible  to 
have  been  enraged  because  his  pulsation  was  hurried.  What  could 
remove  the  fatal  knowledge,  which,  like  iron,  hadentered  into  his  soul, 
and  there  rankled  1  He  had  shed  blood — ^it  had  lefl  no  shudder  be- 
hind. If  he  should  shed  blood  and  brave  those  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  conscience,  which  will  come  in  such  a  case  as  unbidden  com- 
panions, it  would  put  the  seal  of  death  upon  the  deluded  fancy 
of  his  wife.  His  only  hope  was  that  his  wife  would  yet  see  as 
others  saw— would  awake  from  her  dream.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  let  her  know  that  he  was  not  ignorant,  and  like  the  wayward 
CJolonel,  took  the  following  plan : — Having  in  his  hand  a  tenpenny 
nail,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  usin^  upon  his  new  place,  he  ap- 

Froached  her  when  she  was  alone,  and  thus  addressed  her : — *'  Ellen, 
am  satisfied  of  one  thing.    I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  an  act  thai 
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ought  not  to  cost  me  a  moment's  regret.  There  is  a  man  in  town 
whom  I  do  not  doubt  to  be  an  unmitigated  villain.  Great  parted 
creation  !  This  shall  be  the  instrument  of  my  vengeance,"  showing  it 
to  her,  while  his  voice  and  manner  indicated  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement, which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal  under  an  assumed 
calmness  of  exterior,  "  this  I  mean  to  drive  into  his  brain,  inch  by 
inch.  I  shall  take  occasion  so  to  do  it,  as  that  I  can  see,  as  it  shall 
slowly  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  life,  the  images  of  guilt  and  despair, 
as  they  shall  disclose  themselves  upon  his  dying  face.  He  has 
wronged  me,  Mid  this  shall  be  my  revenge."  He  leaned  over  and 
hissed  the  loathed  name  into  her  ears.  She  uttered  no  word,  and  she 
made  no  cry.  She  cast  a  startled  and  hurried  glance  upon  his  face. 
It  was  enough — without  a  shudder  or  a  groan  she  fell  in  speechless 
stupefaction  at  his  feet.  And  there  he  let  her  lie.  Quick  as  thought, 
and  with  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter  at  his  heart,  he  stepped  to 
the  door,  closed  it,  and  turned  the  lock,  and  let  the  curtains  fall  at  the 
windows.  He  deliberately  took  a  chair,  drew  it  near  her  person  in 
inanimate  prostration,  and  sat  down  near  her  side.  Here  he  re- 
mained a  moment,  and  a  heavy  sigh,  as  though  his  strong  nature 
would  rend  apart,  burst  from  him.  He  then  slowly  uttered,  "  poor 
fool,  poor  fool."  And  the  fullness  of  his  desolation  came  vividly 
over  him,  scorching  and  searing  for  the  time  all  human  ties  and  all 
human  emotion. 

As  the  Colonel  was  a  singular  man,  the  reader  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  soliloquy  which  w^e  are  about  to  give  over  the  person 
of  his  inanimate  wife,  should  partake  of  this  trait  of  his  character. 
We  must  premise  that  the  Colonel,  being  a  military  personage,  had 
some  singular  antipathies.  He  detested  a  red-head  and  a  music- 
master.  He  began,  "  Great  parted  creation  ! — a  victim  to  a  red-head 
and  a  music-teacher!  My  God,  was  the  like  ever  known?  The 
mystery  to  me  is,  that  she  should  love  that  whining  wretch  !  such  a 
base,  perfidious,  Smooth,  dissembling,  hypocritical  villain — one  who 
could  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  hospitable  hearth,  to  which  he  was 
invited  as  a  reputed  man  of  honor,  and  there  to  whisper  the  poison 
of  his  guilty  admiration  into  the  guileless  ears  of  this  poor  fool,  con- 
secrated by  the  ties  of  the  altar !  Meeting  me  in  the  accustomed 
walks  of  life,  with  the  smile  and  the  ready  lie,  and  carrying  on  his 
game  of  deceit  to  my  undoing  !  '  Peril  of  devils,''  we  shall  be  yet 
equal.  Could  the  curse  of  ruined  happiness  and  peace  here,  expedite 
the  blow  which  Heaven  is  sure  to  send  upon  the  head  of  one  so  void 
of  honor,  his  heart  would  at  once  fester  in  despair  and  remorse. 
How  pleasantly  did  this  villain,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  wooing  of 
the  wife  of  another,  and  the  mother  of  my  sweet  Ellen,  who  has  just 
budded  into  womanhood,  seem  to  sail  along  with  the  evident  ab- 
sence of  all  manliness,  all  trace  of  honorable  feeling — any  discover*. 
ble  germ  of  virtue.  "  Do  the  pages  of  history,"  and  here  the  Colo- 
nel's mind  took  one  of  its  singular  turns,  "  or  the  realms  of  poetry, 
disclose  a  case  of  such  success  in  a  red-head,  and  a  music-teacher  1 
And  then  the  dark  infamy  of  the  remorseless  wretch,  to  seek  to 
prostitute  the  pure  word  of  God  to  .the  purpose  of  the  villain,  by  the 
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construction  put  upon  the  words,  that  ^to  the  pure,  all  things  were 

Jure,'  and  which  he  too  well  knew  to  be  falser  than  hell."  Here 
is  wife  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  animation.  ^'  This  wretch," 
continued  the  Colonel,  *^  this  red-headed  wretch,  this  music-teaoher, 
who  was  false  to  all  domestic  honor,  who  could  creep  from  lownees 
itself  into  the  confidence  of  the  elevated,  and  who  dared  to  plead 
temptation,  as  though  that  did  not  heighten  the  blackness !"  Here 
his  wife  was  fully  revived — reason  assumed  her  throne.  The  Colo- 
nel sat  motionless.  She  rose,  she  threw  herself  wildly  upon  -his 
breast — ^e  clung  to  him  madly — she  seized  and  held  him  in  the 
spasm  of  despair  and  alarm  ;  and  then,  "  Oh,  my  husband,  my 
husband !"  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  besought,  not  so  much  his 
forgiveness,  as  his  belief  of  her  purity.  "  Look  in  my  fiwe,  search 
my  heart,  I  am  true" — ^and  thus  she  ran  on  in  that  touching  eloquence 
which  a  woman  can  only  use  in  such  circumstances.  During  idl  this 
passionate  outlay  of  womanly  grief  and  eloquence,  the  countenance 
of  the  Colonel  indicated  mute  despair.  FinaOy  his  own  deep  love 
for  his  wife,  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  his  certain  knowledge  of 
the  purity  of  her  character,  and  the  weight  of  accumulated  sorrows 
he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and  now  this  unmeasured  anguish,  quite 
unmanned  him,  and  the  eccentric  and  stem  Colonel  Teadriver  dis- 
solved into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  time  for  thirty  years,  and  in  this 
flow  of  bitter  grief  found  comparative  relie£  But  nothing  could 
ever  cure  the  desolation  that  was  at  his  heart.  When  this  truly  dis- 
tressing scene  was  over,  the  Colonel  walked  up  into  town  with  no 
very  benignant  purposes.  But  the  bird  had  flown;  Mr.  Music 
Teacher  had  taken  the  hint.  He  was  gone,  and  no  one  knew  whither. 
The  Colonel  did  not  pursue  him.  In  process  of  time,  the  Colonel 
regained  a  portion  of  domestic  happiness :  his  wife  was  so  devoted, 
so  uncomplaining,  so  submissive,  so  watchful  of  his  comfort,  and  so 
solicitous  for  his  happiness.  But  he  had  received  a  blow  from  which 
his  nature  never  recovered ;  and  as  his  gayety  lefb  him,  his  fondness 
for  quaint  sayings  also  departed,  until  he  became  a  man  of  the  com- 
mon mould.  The  tenpenny  nail  he  ever  kept  with  him,  and  was  in 
his  pocket  when  he  was  killed.  Whenever  he  wished  to  suppress 
any  occasional  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  or  any  improper  wish 
of  his  wife,  he  would  slightly,  and  in  a  casual  manner,  exhibit,  or 
motion  to  it.  It  never  failed  to  have  its  effect.  Oh !  oflen,  often 
have  the  silent  tears  of  joy  coursed  each  other  down  the  cheeks  of 
his  wife,  to  know  as  she  did  that  this  small  token  of  her  error  gave 
the  Colonel  some  chance  of  repaying  the  wrong  she  had  done  Mm ; 
and  such  was  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  her  character,  and 
such  was  her  desire  that  he  might  derive  all  the  consolation  it  was 
calculated  to  administer,  that  she  never  &iled  to  evince  the  neces- 
sary compliance  and  submission  of  character  which  it  seemed  to  de- 
mand— ^glad,  unspeakably  glad,  to  render  even  this  mudi,  by  way 
of  retribution,  for  her  thoughtless  and  unconscious  error ;  and  it  thus 
proved  a  memento  of  her  husband's  forgiveness,  and  the  test  of  her 
submission. 
The  Colonel  saw  nothing  more  oi  Carroll  for  several  years,  until 
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be  saw  Mm  in  t&e  hands  of  his  committees.  At  the  moment  of  the 
recognition,  the  Colonel  turaed  and  walked  away,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  "  My  lark,  I  will  let  you  pass  through  the  sieve  of  my  com- 
mittees, as  my  friend  the  one-eyed  lawyer  facetiously  remarked," 
With  that  story  the  reader  is  acquainted.  The  history  of  the  Colo- 
nel's daughter  may  next  amuse  the  reader. 

Ibrbdix. 


ART.  V.^BE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

WAR    OF   THB    KATCHEZ CHICKASAW   WARS DEFEAT    OF   BIENVILLB 

EARLY  HISTORY.* 

Iv  the  first  number  of  this  compendious  history,  we  reached  the 
period  when  Loubois,  haviug  driven  the  Natchez  tribe  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  having  also  erected  and  garrisoned 
«  new  fort  at  Natchez,  returned  to  New-Orleans  with  the  rescued 
captives,  to  make  fresh  preparations  for  the  pursuit  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  fugitive  savages.  The  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
delayed  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Frwice.  In  the  mean- 
time the  French  succeeded  in  forming  alliances  with  several  power- 
ful tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  south,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  regions. 

The  Natchez,  expecting  an  invasion,  fortified  themselves,  with  great 
skiU,  at  a  point  on  Black  River,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Little  rivers,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Trinity  now 
stands. 

M.  Perrier,  by  whom  the  war  was  to  be  conducted,  having  organ- 
ized all  the  eflective  force  of  the  colony,  which,  (inclusive  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  180  soldiers  from  France,)  did  not  exceed  one  thousand 
men— commenced  his  campaign.  Leaving  about  200  men  to  defend 
the  colony  at  home,  he  embarked  at  New-Orleans,  and  ascended  to 
Black  River,  with  an  army  numbering  little  over  700  men.  On  the 
20th  of  January  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy, 
where  the  "  Suns"  had  resolved  on  a  desperate  defence.  On  his  way 
to  the  fort,  the  French  general  had  been  reinforced  by  about  350 
Indian  allies,  who  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  service  in  the  battle 
which  ^isued. 

The  besieged  made  valorous  resistance  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
when,  M.  Perrier  having  brought  up  his  artillery,  they  hoisted  a  flag- 
of-truce.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  which  consumed  many  hours, 
the  French  commenced,  and  kepi  up  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  fort, 
until  a  sudden  tempest  interrupted  their  fire.  The  Natchez  availed 
themselves  of  the  storm  and  darkness,  to  retreat  into  the  neighboring 
swamps,  but  the  Indian  allies  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  tt^ 
Frendi  stormed  the  entrenchments.  The  former  succeeded  in  captu- 
ring 427  of  the  Natchez — and  with  these  prisoners,  the  French 

•  Part  n.    Continaed  (rom  February  Kmnber. 
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general,  having  razed  the  outworks  of  the  fort,  and  dismissed  hiv 
allies,  returned  in  triumph  to  New-Orleans.  The  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  the  "  Great  Sun,"  and  other  chiefs,  were  soon  afterwards 
sent  to  St.  Domingo,  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  this  formidable  tribe,  though  routed,  were  not  yet  conquered. 
One-half  of  their  original  number  yet  remained  free  and  dispersed  im 
various  quarters.  TVo  hundred  of  them,  having  united  near  Nachi- 
toches,  then  commanded  by  St.  Denys,  an  officer  of  talent  and  expe- 
rience— ^resolved  on  attacking  and  exterminating  the  whites  at  this 
post.  But  St.  Denys  adopted  timely  measures  of  defence,  and  having 
secured  the  aid  of  several  friendly  tribes,  succeeded,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  in  repulsing  them.  Following  up  this  advantage,  he 
pursued  them  to  a  neighboring  fort,  to  which  they  had  retreated,  and 
gallantly  assaulted  them,  killed  92  braves,*  and  routed  and  dispersed 
the  remainder.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  "  Natchez  W  ar" — 
and  the  scattered  remnant  of  this  once  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  in- 
corporated themselves  with  the  Chickasaw,  and  other  tribes  hostile  to  the 
French.  Into  those  tribes  they  infused  their  own  ferocity  and  hatred, 
as  will  be  perceived  hereafter,  and  succeeded  in  rekindling  the 
fires  which  the  French  vainly  supposed  had  been  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  the  Natchez.* 

The  colony  of  Louisiana,  though  victorious,  was  much  enfeebled  by 
the  frequent  drafts  which  the  war  had  created  on  their  wealth  and 
population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  peace.  The  war  had  di- 
minished their  intercourse  aud  trade  with  the  Indian  posts,  and  thus 
withdrawn  one  main  source  of  their  prosperity.  But  one  permanent 
benefit  resulted  from  this,  inasmuch  as  it  induced  the  "Western 
Company,"  which  had  hitherto  monopolized  this  profitable  trade,  to 
surrender  their  charter — and  gave  the  King  of  France  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  immediately  availed  himself,  of  conferring  on  all  his 
subjects  equal  privileges,  as  to  commerce,  within  the  province  of 
Louisiana. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  government,  M.  Perrier  was 
commandant-general.  Loubois,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  was  made  lieutenant  for  Louisiana ;  and  D'Artaguette,  who 
had  acqun*ed  reputation  in  the  Black  River  expedition,  was  made 
lieutenant  for  the  Illinois  country. 

The  population  of  the  whole  colony  now  exceeded  5,000  souls,  of 
which  2,000  were  slaves.  The  settlements  were  rapidly  extending 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  Red,  Arkansas,  Ouachita, 
Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers.  Above  New-Orieans  the  coast  was  lined 
with  cottages,  and  large  plantations  had  been  established  at  Manchac, 
Baton  Rouge,  Point  Coupee,  and  other  remote  points — and  at  Natchez, 
settlements  had  extended  along  St.  Catharine's  and  Second  Creek. 

Thus  situated,  in  1738  the  colony  of  Louisiana  was  ready  for  a 
new  career  of  prosperity — free  fi-om  the  restrictions  of  commerce, 
which  had  hitherto  retarded  their  advancement — ^with  a  civil  govern- 

#  Some  of  the  Hatches  were  •een  at  the  city  of  Natchez  in  1783,^50  yean  after  the 
Natchez  masaacre. 
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ment  well  organized,  and  religious  instruotion  amply  supplied  by  the 
vicar  of  New-Orleans,  which  then  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Quebec. 
But  these  gleams  of  prosperity  were  soon  obscured  by  the  "  Chick- 
asaw war."  After  having  read  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would  naturally 
be  concluded,  that  the  colonists  would  not  again  engage  in  war,  with- 
out ureent  necessity  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  wars  be- 
tween European  emigrants  and  the  aborigines  of  America,  have  re- 
sulted from  the  perfidy,  violence  and  oppression  of  the  former,  who 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  decision  of  Cyrus,  as  related  by  Zenophon, 
that  the  big  boy,  who  had  a  very  small  coat,  had  a  right  to  compel 
the  little  boy,  who  had  a  very  large  one,  to  exchange  with  him. 

The  Indians  very  naturally  considered  this  regard  to  the  mere  "  fit- 
ness of  things,"  as  being  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  justice.  If 
the  numbers  of  the  white  men  in  the  old  world  required  additional 
domain,  the  red  man's  occupation  as  a  hunter  required  extensive 
wilds  remote  from  civilization.  The  interests,  as  well  as  the  habits, 
of  the  two  races,  were  therefore  equally  antagonistic  Every  addi- 
tional mile  settled  by  the  white  man,  was  equivalent  to  a  spolia- 
tion of  ten  miles  of  the  Indians'  hunting  grounds. 

For  a  long  time  the  Chickasaw  tribe  had  been  hostile  to  the  French, 
and,  as  has  been  already  related,  had  incorporated  with  their  nation 
the  refugees  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  which  act  was  itself  a  defiance  of 
the  French.  They  had  frequently,  at  former  periods,  instigated 
small  tribes  to  incursions  upon  the  white  settlements ;  and  influenced 
by  English  emissaries,  had  entirely  excluded  Frendi  traders  from 
their  borders.  They  also  committed  frequent  hostilities  upon  the 
voyageurs  between  Mobile  and  the  Illinois  settlements,  until  the  year 
1729.  About  this  time,  they  commenced  urging  the  league  and  con- 
spiracy, which  eventuated  in  the  Natchez  massacre.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  refugees,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  open  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  renewed  the  depredations,  which,  for  a  time,  had  be^n 
suspended,  upon  the  French  commerce.  In  consequence  of  these 
acts,  the  river  trade  was  virtually  suspended,  and  the  colonies  kept 
in  continual  alarm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1734,  Bienville  returned  from 
France,  bearing  a  fresh  commission  from  the  King,  as  Governor  and 
Commandant-General  of  Louisiana.  His  name  had  once  been  terri- 
ble to  the  savages,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  now  frighten  them 
into  subjection.  But,  on  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez 
refugees,  he  received  only  a  bold  refusal.  He  insttmtly  determined 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  savages.  With  this  view,  he  com- 
menced levying  troops  upon  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  and  at 
Mobile,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Choctaws,  who  agreed  to 
meet  him  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  at  Fort  Tombigby,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  D'Artaguette,  commandant  at  Fort  Qiartres, 
was  ordered  to  march  his  whole  disposable  force  to  tiie  Quckasaw 
nation,  across  the  country,  from  Chickasaw  Bluff,  to  which  point 
he  was  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  Illinois,  and  to  join 
the  grand   army  under  Bienville,  who  had  resolved  to    ascend 
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the  Tombigby  River  to  its  upper  fork,  with  stores  of  artOlery^ 
and  thence  to  march  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tallahatchy,  at  which 
point  he  expected  to  find  D'Artaguette.  The  10th  of  May,  1736, 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army, 

Bienville  reached  Fort  Tombigby  on  the  14th  of  April,  1786,  and 
was  there  immediately  joined  by  600  Choctaw  warriors,  and  six  days 
afterwards  by  600  more ;  making  1200  auxiliaries. 

Unavoidable  delays  prevented  Bienville  from  leaving  Fort  Tom- 
bigby till  the  4th  day  of  May,  only  six  days  before  that  fixed  for  the 
junction  of  the  grand  army  with  D'Artaguette's  division.  To  reach 
the  designated  point  of  junction  required  twenty  days — thus  making 
the  arrival  of  one  of  the  divisions  without  the  other  almost  certain, 
and  exposing  each  to  the  danger  of  bdng  cut  off  from  the  other,  and 
destroyed  separately. 

They  at  length  reached  the  point  of  the  river,  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  nearest  Chickasaw  town,and  debarking,erected  a  stock- 
ade for  the  protection  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  stores  and  artillery. 
This  done,  Bienville  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  encamped  in  view  of  their  stronghold.  Tlie  next  day 
the  Choctaws  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed* 
At  noon  the  French  advanced,  and  in  two  desperate  assaults,  were 
repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  from  the  fort.  The  battle  raged  for 
four  hours,  during  which  many  of  the  French  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Bienville,  seeing  the  British  flag  waving  over  the  ramparts,  and 
despairing  of  success  without  artillery,  drew  off  his  forces  in  excel- 
lent order,  leaving  four  officers  and  thirty-two  men  dead,  and  sixty 
wounded,  on  the  spot  where  they  fell. 

Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  French,  killed  and  wounded, 
were  discovered  already  quartered  and  impaled  on  the  stockades  of 
the  fort. 

At  a  league's  distance  from  the  enemy,  Bienville  now  entrenched 
himself,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  having  received  no  tidings 
respecting  D'Artaguette's  division,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise, and  return  to  New-Orleans.  On  the  29th  May,  he  broke  up 
his  camp,  and  next  day  reached  the  point,  at  the  head  of  the  Tom- 
bigby, where  he  had  deposited  his  stores ;  and  on  the  81st,  having 
dismissed  his  Choctaw  warriors,  he  threw  his  cannon  into  the  river,* 
and,  floating  down  the  river  with  his  army,  reached  Fort  Conde  in 
Sleety.  About  the  last  of  June  he  returned  to  New-Orleans,  shorn 
of  his  glory,  and  covered  with  shame. 

Alas !  were  this  but  all !  But  unhappily  the  brave  D'Artaguette, 
accompanied  by  the  red  warriors  of  tiie  North,  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash,  had  descended  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Chickasaw  bluff;  and  traversing  the  country  east,  had  reach^  un- 
observed the  Chickasaw  country,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  10th  of 
May,  encamped  near  the  place  of  rendezvous.     Here,  in  sight  of  the 

#  Several  ^ears  since,  an  Indian  tradition  was  Terified  by  the  discovery,  at  the  very 
spot  of  Biennlle's  debarkation  of  Uie  cannon  and  lead,  which  were  thrown  oTerboard  by 
tae  nnfortQAate  commander.  An  old  man.  named  H'CHlvery,  bad  frequently  suted  that 
those  silent  witnesses  of  ancient  tradition  lay  buried  there,  but  without  credence,  tall  ae- 
cidentled  to  their  discorery. 
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enemj,  with  his  lieutenants,  Yinoennes  and  Yoisin,  and  the  Jesuit, 
Senat,  he  sought  for  inteUigence  respecting  BienvUle.  But  on  the 
20th  of  May,  his  Indian  allies,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  forced  him  to  lead  them  on  to  the  attack. 

The  Chickasaws  retreated  before  his  well-conducted  assault  from  the 
first  fort  and  town,  to  a  second  town,  from  which  they  also  retreated 
to  a  third  town,  in  assaulting  which  D'Artaguette  received  two 
wounds  which  disabled  him,  and  he  fell.  Dismayed  by  this  misfor- 
tune, the  red  men  of  Illinois  precipitately  fled.  Yoisin,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  conducted  the  retreat,  forcing  his  men  to  carry 
with  them  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  bear  removal.  D'Artaguette 
remained  where  he  fell,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  faithful  friend 
Senat  and  his  lieutenant  Yincennes,  voluntarily  remained  to  receive 
the  last  sigh  of  the  wounded,  or  share  their  captivity. 

D'Artaguette  and  his  companions  were  treated  kindly  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  wounds  were  dressed,  and  they  were  assiduously 
nursed  by  their  captors,  who  were  influenced  by  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  great  ransom  from  Bienville,  who  was  known  to  be  then  ad^ 
vancing  to  their  country.  But  the  retreat  of  Bienville  having  de- 
stroyed this  hope,  the  Chickasaws  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  hapless 
captives  to  their  savage  revenge.  They  were  taken  to  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  there,  wit£  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  left  to  re- 
late the  tragedy  to  his  countrymen,  the  prisoners  were  tortured  be- 
fore slow  fires  till  death  ended  their  agonies.  At  this  time,  Bien- 
ville, ignorant  of  D'Artaguette's  unhappy  fate,  and,  doubtless,  chid- 
ing him  for  delay,  was  ingloriously  flying  from  the  strife,  for  which 
he  had  been  so  impatient. 

Not  till  his  arrival  at  New-Orleans  did  Bienville  learn  the  fate  of 
D'Artaguette  and  his  comrades.  Must  not  his  suspicions  of  D'Ar- 
taguette's  fidelity,  if  he  entertained  any,  have  been  converted  into 
self-reproaches,  for  having,  by  his  own  want  of  energy,  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  such  a  deplorable  catastrophe  ? 

To  retrieve  his  late  disgrace,  Bienville  determined  on  an  expedi- 
tion frpm  the  North,  with  a  grand  army,  by  the  route  which  D'Ar- 
taguette had  pursued  against*  the  Chickasaws,  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  minister,  was  approved.  The  spring  of  1739  was  the 
time  appointed  for  this  invasion,  and  directions  were  given  and  pre- 
parations made  accordingly.  In  the  meantime,  the  (Sdckasaws  had 
sent  runners  to  their  English  friends,  with  numerous  presents,  con- 
sisting of  the  spoils  of  victory,  to  inform  them  of  their  triumph,  and 
solicit  an  alliance  with  them. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1739,  Bienville,  with  his  army  drawn 
from  Mobile  and  the  settlements  contiguous  to  the  lower  Mississippi, 
embarked  in  boats  and  barges  at  New-Orleans,  and  slowly  ascended 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  at  which  point 
he  was  joined  by  La  Buissoniere  with  the  Illinois  division.  Bienville's 
whole  army  now  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  whites,  and  nearly 
twenty-live  hundred  Indians,  making  thirtyrseven  hundred  fighting 
men.  Crossing  the  river,  the  army  erected  a  fort  (called  Assumption) 
as  a  depot.     It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  sickness  began 
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to  ravage  the  anny  fearfully.  Winter  came,  and  disease  disap- 
peared only  to  make  room  for  famine.  The  invasion,  therefore,  was 
delayed  till  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  New-Orleans.  Thus  the 
march  was  delayed  till  March,  1740,  when  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred effective  men  could  be  mustered  into  line  besides  the  Indians. 
With  these  M.  Celeron  was  sent  against  the  enemy,  with  instruc- 
tions to  treat  for  peace.  The  Chickasaws,  supposing  them  to  be  the 
whole  French  army,  upon  their  approadi  sued  for  peace,  and  M. 
Celeron  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with 
them.  A  deputation  of  Qiickasaw  chiefs  and  warriors  accompanied 
him  to  "  Assumption,"  where  Bienville  ratified  the  treaty  which  M. 
Celeron  had  stipulated.  The  fort  was  dismantled — ^the  French  army 
re-crossed  the  river;  and  Bienville,having  there  discharged  his  northern 
allies,  again  floated  ingloriously  back  to  New-Orleans,  sunk  lower 
than  before  in  military  reputation.  Here  closed  his  career.  He  had 
been  an  able  commander,  and  had  gained  laurels,  but  age  had  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  arduous  task  of  tracking  and  conquering  in 
tiieir  native  forests  the  warlike  savages,  who  had,  several  centuries 
before,  boldly  resisted  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  old  Spain  under  the 
chivalrous  De  Soto,  and  who  were  now  aided  by  the  wealth  and  the 
counsel  of  their  English  allies. 

In  the  following  spring  Bienville  was  superseded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  who  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commandant-Gene- 
ral of  Louisiana.  Bienville  had  for  nearly  forty  years  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  but  now  retired  under  a  cloud  of  censure,  and 
the  disapprobation  of  his  hitherto  confiding  sovereign. 

About  this  time  cotton  was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  but  was 
cultivated  in  small  quantities. 

Notwithstanding  the  military  reverses  of  Louisiana,  the  settle- 
ments had  extended  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  population  and 
wealth  increased.  The  tropical  fruits,  Mid  varieties  of  the  potato, 
had  been  introduced — ^the  last  affording  sustenance  to  the  colonists, 
and  the  former  supplying  them  with  luxuries,  while  they  also 
adorned  their  homes  with  perennial  verdure,  unknown  in  less  genial 
climes. 

For  ten  years  Louisiana  remained  free  from  Indian  hostilities ;  but 
in  1752,  the  English  had  introduced  vast  quantities  of  British  goods 
and  commodities  of  English  trade  among  the  Qioctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, within  the  territory  claimed  by  France,  and  had  established 
trading  posts,  and  protected  them  by  regular  fortifications,  built  by 
the  Indians  under  the  instructions  of  the  British  traders.  These  traders 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  renderuig  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  French, 
and  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the  tribes  against  the  latter.  To  protect 
the  south  against  the  Chickasaws,  Vaudreuil  determined  to  invade  the 
heart  of  the  country  with  a  large  force,  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
regulars  and  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  Choctaws,  and  other  In- 
dian allies,  from  the  borders  of  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  rivers. 
With  this  army,  having  repaired  Fort  Tombigby,  the  Governor  pro- 
ceeded  by  the  same  route  which  Bienville  had  pursued  in  his  first 
expedition,  in  1736,  into  the  Chickasaw  country. 
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Havmg  no  artillery,  and  not  being  able  to  draw  the  Chickasaws  out 
of  their  fortifications,  Vaudreuil  contented  himself  with  ravaging 
their  fields,  and  burning  their  corn  and  deserted  villages.  This  done, 
he  established  a  strong  garrison  at  Fort  Tombigby,  and  returned  to 
New-Orleans.  About  this  period  the  population  of  the  French 
colony  received  a  fresh  accession  in  a  large  number  of  poor,  but  vir- 
tuous girls,  transported  from  France  at  the  royal  expense,  and  en- 
dowed by  royal  bounty  with  a  small  tract  of  land — a  cow  and  calf — 
a  cock  and  five  hens — a  gun  and  ammunition — an  axe  and  hoe,  and  a 
supply  of  garden  seeds.  Each  of  these  girls,  with  her  dower,  was 
given  by  Vaudreuil  in  marriage  to  some  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  received  an  honorable  discharge.  This  importation  continued 
annually  till  the  year  1751 ;  and  from  this  source  have  sprung  many 
worthy  families  in  Louisiana,  and,  doubtless,  in  Mississippi  too.* 

In  1755,  the  war  between  France  and  England  had  reduced  the 
French  king  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  treaty,  by  which  the  latter 
ceded  to  England  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  except  the  island  of  New-Orleans.  In  1763,  France, 
by  a  secret  treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all  that  portion  of  Louisiana  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  island  of  New-Orleans,  lying 
east  of  that  river,  south  of  bayou  Manchac,  and  the  port  and  river 
Mobile.  The  established  boundary  between  Great  Britain's  and 
France's  possessions  acquired  by  Spain,  was  the  middle  line  of  the 
Mississippi  River  down  to  the  Manchac ;  thence  along  said  bayou  and 
Amite  River  to  Lake  Maurepas ;  thence  through  Maurepas,  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Borgue,  to  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  Spain  had  ceded  to  England  all  Florida,  then 
embracing  all  the  coast  east  of  Perdido  River,  and  bay,  to  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1763,  Florida  was  divided,  by  the  English  king's  decree,  into 
East  and  West  Florida.  By  this  decree.  West  Florida  embraced  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  bayou  Iberville  up 
to  the  Slst  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  eastwardly  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochy  River. 

But  in  1732,  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  north  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  George  II.  had  planned  a 
colony,  under  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe,  to  be  called  the  Province  of 
Oeoi^ia — to  embrace  the  unoccupied  country  south  and  west  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1733,  an  English  colony  was 
planted  at  Savannah,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  this  design.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  present  State  of  Georgia. 

As  by  the  decree  of  the  king,  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude 
had  been  established  as  the  boundary  of  West  Florida,  of  course  all 
of  the  country  north  of  that  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  would, 
under  Oglethorpe's  charter,  belong  to  the  colony  of  Georgia. 

It  is  stated  by  Monette,  that  the  Court  of  St.  James,  having  learned 

*  A  similar  importation  waB  made  into  Vii^ia,  while  a  colony,  and  the  ^rls  were  sold 
at  auction  for.tobacco  which  seems  at  that  early  period  to  have  been  considered  a  quiD 
pro^uo. 
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that  by  fixing  the  31  st  degree  of  north  latitude  as  the  boundary  of 
Florida,  they  had  left  out  important  settlements  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  that  line,  issued  a  second  decree^ 
extending  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River.  But  it  appears  from  better  authority,* 
that  there  was  only  a  commission  issued,  authorizing  the  Governor 
of  West  Florida  to  make  this  extension,  without  any  evidence  that 
it  was  ever  done  by  any  formal  declaration. 

As  long  as  both  Florida  and  Geoi^a  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
this  uncertainty  of  boundary  could  not  be  of  any  practical  importance, 
or  give  rise  to  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction ;  but  aSler  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies,  including  Georgia,  the  actual  boundary  of  West 
Florida  on  the  north  became  of  great  importance  to  individuals,  who 
had  received  grants  of  land  north  of  the  31st  degree,  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  West  Florida,  who  had  no  right  to  make  such  grants  beyond 
the  limits  of  West  Florida.  By  the  articles  of  cession  from  Geoi^a 
to  the  United  States,  and  by  the  action  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
established  by  Congress,  many  of  these  grants  have  been  saved,  or 
confirmed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  been  lost  for  want  of 
such  confirmation  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  reasons.f 

This  uncertainty  of  boundary  also  led,  at  a  future  period,  to  mis- 
understandings between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  will  be  here- 
after explained  in  this  narrative. 


ART.  VI  — FESTUS.t 

'*  There  are  more  thin^^s  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  thy  philosophy." 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  longest  and  most  extraordinarypoems 
of  the  age.  It  is  the  outpourings  of  the  genius  of  a  young  English 
barrister,  who,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  will,  before  long,  be  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  the  wool-sack,  if  his  legal  are  at  all  equal  to  his 

goetic  abilities.  He  does  not  inform  us  why  he  has  adopted  the 
iiblical  name  of  Festus^  but  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture, we  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  wished  to  invest 
his  work  with  additional  glory,  by  assuming  the  name  of  that  Roman 
Governor  of  Judea,  who  told  Paul  that  "  much  learning  had  made 
him  mad."  As  one  whose  inspiration  was  but  little  less  than  divine 
has  said,  that  the  lover,  the  lunatic,  and  the  poet^  are,  of  imagination, 
all  compact,  we  might  with  some  propriety  include  our  author  in 
that  category,  and  place  him  at  least  one  degree  below  the  inspired 

•  See  12  Wbeaton,  527. 

f  See  9  Wbeaton,  676 ;  12  Wheatoo,  527 ;  and  13  Smedes  &  Marshall's  (Mississippi) 
Reports,  168. 

%  FestDs — a  Poem  by  Phillip  James  Bailey,  Barrister  at  Law.  Boston  :  BentamiB 
B.Mussey&Co.    1849. 
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apostle,  who  prodaimed  those  words  of  truth  and  sc^^emesa  which 
seem  suoh  madness  and  folly  to  the  wise  men  of  this  world. 

As  we  plaoe  a  high  estimate  upon  this  work,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  critic  to  write  as  freely  in  condemning  its  faults,  as 
in  lauding  its  merits.  If  a  work  purports  to  teach  a  new  code  of 
morals,  or  to  inculcate  a  new  system  of  rdigion,  we  would  feel  cul- 
pable in  neglecting  to  scrutinize  it,  in  order  to  detect  any  variation 
from  that  scheme  which  was  planned  by  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  and  whose  Word  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  wel&re. 

He  spake  inspired: 
Night  and  day,  thought  came  unhelped,  undesired, 
Like  blood  to  his  heart.    The  course  of  study  he 
Went  through  was  of  tht  sonl-rack.    The  degree 
He  took  was  high :  it  was  wise  wretchedness. 
He  stiffered  perfectly, 

God  was  with  him,  and  bade  old  Time,  to  the  youth, 
Unclench  his  heart,  and  teach  the  book  of  ages. 

Now,  such  expressions  as  these  do  not  come  with  a  good  grace 
from  the  lips  of  a  young  man  whose  fortune  is  ample,  and  whose 
experience  could  not  have  been  of  so  severe  a  character,  as  to  have 
warranted  the  adoption  of  sentiments  which  must  have  been  felt  in 
all  their  intensity  by  him  alone,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Even  if  Milton,  after  a  long  life  of  painful  preparation  by 
prayer,  and  patience,  and  temperance,  and  by  the  habitual  contem- 
plation of  heavenly  things,  had  given  utterance  to  such  language, 
we  would  have  deemed  him  presumptuous,  if  not  blasphemous.  See 
the  difference  between  sel^complacency  and  that  proud  humility, 
which  was  as  becoming  to  his  saintly  spirit  as  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet  Elijah  laid  on  by  the  divine  hands. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
luBtruot  me,  for  thou  knowest ;  thou  from  the  6rst 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread. 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  o*er  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant.    What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine.    What  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argunlent, 
1  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

This  comparison  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  disparage — for  we  be- 
lieve that  Byron  would  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author  of '  Festus' 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  that  even  Milton  himself  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  unquestionably  a  greater 
production  than  the  "  L' Allegro"  and  the  "  Penseroso,"  as  exquisite 
as  they  are ;  or  even  the  "  Comus,"  with  its  solemn  grandeur  and  its 
heavenly  purity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  it  and  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  or  the  works  of  any  other 
modem  writer  who  had  dbarcely  attained  his  majority — Pope  and 
Chatterton  not  excepted.     The  plan  of  the  poem  is  evidently  mo- 
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delied  after  the  world-renowned  "  Faust"  of  the  iUustrioiis  Goethe ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  not  the 
greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  "  because  it  is  not  the  first."  If  we 
judge  by  this  standard,  "the  greatest  Grerman  man,"  as  Carlyle 
calls  him,  is  entitled  to  the  precedence ;  but  if  we  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  their  respective  ages — that  one  is  the  work  of  ma- 
ture years,  and  the  other  the  ofTsprmg  of  early  manhood,  the  English 
barrister  may  obtain  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  where  both 
are  secure  of  immortality,  as  long  as  the  world  continues  to  appreciate 
the  master-pieces  of  that  art  which  has  been  called  divine. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  enter  into  a  very  profound 
criticism  of  the  work.  Had  we  the  capacity  to  do  it  justice,  it  would 
be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time.  •  We  would  be  trespassing  too 
much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  do  more  than  to  detach  a  few 
scenes  which  are  but  common  specimens  of  the  gems  that  stud  the 
entire  work.     In  our  author's  words — 

'Twere  less  toil 
To  baild  Oolossus,  than  to  hew  a  hill 
Into  a  itatae. 

The  poem  having  obtained  extraordinary  popularity  in  England, 
and  an  eighth  edition  being  called  for,  the  author  has  thought  proper 
to  prefix  a  "  Proem"  in  order  to  explain — "  revising  not  reversing" — 
certain  passages  that  were  deemed  heretical.     He  says  that — 

Its  heresies. 
If  sach  they  be,  are  charitable  ones ; 
For  they  who  read  not  in  the  blest  belief 
That  all  sotds  may  be  saved,  read  to  no  end. 
We  were  made  to  be  saved. 

We  have  heard  of  amiable  weaknesses,  but  cannot  consider  a  char- 
itable heresy  to  be  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  If  re- 
ligion is  of  any  importance  at  all,  it  must  be  all-important ;  conse- 
quently a  heresy  must  be  fatal,  and  therefore  «n-charitable.  There 
may  be  a  physician,  and  there  may  be  physic,  but  unless  the  patient 
takes  it,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  cured.  The  spirit  in  which  a  poet 
should  undertake  his  work,  is  truthfully  and  poetically  expressed ; 
but  it  is  only  an  amplification  of  Horace's  precept,  that  poems  should 
not  only  be  beautiful,  but  sweet: 

'Tis  not  enough  to  draw  forms  fair  and  lively, 
Their  condact  likewise  mast  be  beautiful : 
A  hearty  holiness  must  crown  the  work 
As  a  gold  cross  the  minster  dome,  and  show 
Like  that  instonement  of  divinity, 
That  the  whole  building  doth  belong  to  God. 

So  much  for  the  Proem,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  portico 
of  a  magnificent  edifice,  supported  by  fluted  columns  wreathed  with 
garlands.    The  force  of  imagination  which  is  displayed  throughout 
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ihe  entire  work,  is  truly  marvellous.  As  an  example  of  the  crea- 
tive and  plastic  power  of  genius  to  give  to  "  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  we  will  select  a  mountain  scene  between 
Festus  and  Lucifer: — 


Air !  And  thon,  wind ! 
Which  art  th«  unseen  similitude  of  God 
The  Spirit,  His  most  meet  and  mightiest  sign, 
The  earth  with  all  her  steadfastness  and  strength, 
Sustaining  all,  and  bound  about  with  chains 
Of  mountains,  as  is  life  with  mercies,  ranging  round 
With  all  her  sister-orbs,  the  whole  of  Heaven 
Is  not  so  like  the  unlikenable  One 
As  thou.     Ocean  is  less  divine  than  thee ; 
For  ahhoQgh  all  bat  liraitless,  it  is  yet 
Visible,  many  a  land  not  visiting. 
But  thou  art  love-like,  every  where ;  o'er  earth, 
O'er  ocean  triumphing,  and  aye,  with  clouds. 
That  like  the  ghost  of  ocean's  billows  roll, 
Decking  or  darkenmg  Heaven.    The  sun's  light 
Floweth  and  ebbeth  daily  like  the  tides ; 
The  moons  doth  grow  or  lessen,  night  hj  night; 
The  stirless  stars  shine  forth  by  fits  and  hide, 
And  our  companion  comets  come  and  go  ;— 
And  all  are  known,  their  laws  and  liberties. 
But  no  man  can  foresee  thy  coming,  none 
Reason  against  thy  goin^ — thou  art  free. 
The  type  impalpable  oi  Spirit,  thou. 
Thunder  is  but  a  momentary  thinff, 
Like  a  world's  death-rattle,  and  is  like  death ; 
And  lightning,  like  the  blaze  of  sin,  can  blind 
Only  and  slay.     But  what  are  these  to  thee 
[n  thine  all-present  variousness  T     Now, 
So  light  as  not  to  wake  the  snowiest  down 
Upon  the  dove's  breast,  winning  her  bright  way, 
Calm  and  sublime,  as  grace  unto  the  soul. 
Towards  her  native  grove ;  now  strong  and  stern 
As  ordnance,  overturning  tree  and  tower; 
Cooling  the  white  brows  of  the  peaks  of  fire — 
Turning  the  sea's  broad  farrow  like  a  plough — 
Fanning  the  fruitening  plains,  breathing  the  sweets 
Of  meadows,  wandering  o'er  blinding  snows,  -^ 

And  sands  like  seabeds,  and  the  streets  of  cities. 
Where  men  as  garnered  grain  lie  heaped  together  ; 
Freshening  the  cheeks,  and  mingling  oft  the  locks 
Of  youth  and  beauty  'neath  star-speaking  eve ; 
Swelling  the  pride  of  canvass,  or,  in  wrath. 
Scattering  the  fleets  of  nations,  like  dead  leaves ; 
In  all  the  same  o'ermastering  sightless  force, 
Bowing  the  highest  things  of  earth  to  earth, 
And  lifting  up  the  dust  into  the  stars ; 
Fate-like,  compounding  reason,  and  like  God's 
Spirit,  conferring  life  upon  the  world — 
Midst  all  corruption,  incorruptible ; 
Monarc'i  of  all  the  elements!  Hast  thon 
No  soft  Eolian  sylph,  with  sightless  wing, 
To  spare  a  mortal  for  an  hourf 

LuciriR. 
Peace,  peace ! 
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But  we  anticipate.  The  poem  opens  with  a  scene  in  Heaven,  in 
which  the  principal  actors  are  Grod,  Cherubim  and  Sen^him,  Lucifer, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Saints,  Guardian  Angels,  and  the  Son  of  G<>d.  The 
subordinate  characters  are,  Thrones,  Dominations,  Powers,  Prince- 
doms, Virtues,  &o,,  &c.,  who  are  represented  as  impersonating  indi- 
viduals. And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  disapprobation  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Deity  into  the  drama.  Poets  in  all  ages  have 
attempted  to  put  suitable  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  the  subject  justice.  He  should  appear  precisely  as 
He  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  otherwise  the  poet  should  prove 
his  own  inspiration,  and  show  by  what  authority  he  undertakes  to 
fathom  the  councils  of  Divine  Wisdom.  If  our  poets  were  compe- 
tent to  this  undertaking,  the  great  Heathen  and  Uie  great  Christian 
bards  were  the  men.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  us  that  both  of  them 
have  signally  failed.  "  It  is  Homer's  thunder — ^not  Jove's ;"  and 
many  have  thought  that  Satan  was  the  real  hero  of  Milton's  great 
Epic.  God  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  the  celestial  hierardiy, 
who  prostrate  themselves  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  up  the  incense 
of  praise  and  adoration.  Festus  is  a  youn^  man,  who,  in  search  of 
happiness,  takes  Lucifer  as  his  spiritual  guide,  by  whom  he  is  con- 
ducted through  the  various  scenes  of  this  world,  and  the  infinities  of 
space,  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
our  hero  gets  into  many  love-scrapes  with  charming  young  ladies ; 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  becomes  considerably  damaged  by  their 
unhappy  denouement.  His  first  charmer  is  Clara^  who  endeavors  to 
settie  his  gloomy  doubts,  and  to  soothe  his  troubled  heart ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Their  interview,  we  think,  might  have  been  more  agreeable, 
if  he  had  been  more  human ;  but  the  divine  spark  which  is  pent  up 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lovers,  must  have  vent ; — ^he  must  go  up  like  a 
rocket,  though  it  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  come  down  like  its  stick. 
Festus,  who  is  as  deeply  enamored  of  death  and  immortality  as  of 
his  lady  love,  after  enveloping  himself  in  a  cloud  of  metaphysics,  of 
which  neither  of  them  have  any  distinct  idea,  expresses  a  wish  to  in- 
habit a  star  alone  with  Clara ;  but  «oncludes  by  saying,  that  he 
could  do  as  well  without  as  with  it.  We  will  give  the  conclusion 
of  a  love  scene,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful : — 

OLASA. 

V\\  not  wish  then  for  stars  ;  but  I  could  love 
Some  peaceful  spot  where  we  might  dwell  unknown — 
Where  home-born  joys  might  nestle  round  our  hearts, 
As  swallows  round  our  roofs,  and  blend  their  sweets. 
Like  dewy-tangled  flowerets,  in  one  bed. 

PBSTUS. 

The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe,  is  love  ; 
The  taint  of  earth — the  odor  of  the  skies, 
Is  in  it.     Would  that  I  were  aught  but  man  ! 
The  death  of  brutes — ^the  immortality 
Of  fiend  or  angel  better  ssems,  than  all 
The  doubtful  prospects  of  our  painted  dust. 
And  all  morality  can  teach  is — Bear  ; — 
And  all  religion  can  inspire  is — Hope  ! 
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OtAEA. 

It  it  enough.    Fniition  of  the  fruit 

Of  the  great  tree  of  life,  is  not  for  earth. 

Stan  are  its  fruit,  its  lightest  leaf  is  life. 

The  heart  hath  many  sorrows  beside  love, 

Yea,  many  as  the  veins  which  visit  it. 

The  love  of  aught  on  earth  is  not  its  chief, 

Nor  ouffht  to  be.     Inclusive  of  them  all. 

There  is  one  main  sorrow — Lxne ;  for  what 

Can  spirit,  severed  from  the  great  one,  God, 

Feel  but  a  longingr  to  rejoin 

Its  infinite,  its  author,  and  its  end  t 

And  yet  is  life  a  thing  to  be  beloved. 

And  honored  holily,  and  bravely  borne. 

A  man*s  life  may  be  all  ease,  and  his  death, 

By  some  dark  chance,  unthought-of  agony  ; — 

Or  life  may  be  all  suffering  and  decease — 

A  flower-like  sleep  ;  or  both  be  full  of  woe, 

Or  each  comparatively  painless.     Blame 

Not  God  for  inequalities  like  these  ! 

They  may  be  justified.    How  canst  thou  know  t 

They  may  be  only  seeming.     Canst  thou  judge  ? 

They  may  be  done  away  with  utterly 

By  loving,  fearing,  knowing  God  the  Truth. 

In  all  distress  of  spirit,  grief  of  heart, 

Bodily  agony,  or  mental  woe. 

Rebuffs  and  vain  assumptions  of  the  world, 

Or  the  poor  spite  of  weak  and  wicked  souls. 

Think  thou  on  God  !    Think  what  he  underwent, 

And  did  for  us  as  man.    Weigh  thou  thy  cross 

With  Christ's,  and  judge  which  were  the  heavier. 

Joy  even  in  thine  anguish  ! — Such  was  His, 

But  measurelessly  more.    Thy  suffering 

Assimilateth  thee  to  Him.     Itejoice ! 

Think  upon  what  thou  shalt  be  !    Think  on  God ! 

Then  ask  thyself— what  is  the  world  and  all 

Its  mountainous  inequalities.    Ah,  what ! 

Are  not  all  equal  as  dust  atomies  1 

FBSTUS. 

My  soul's  orb  darkens  as  a  sudden  star, 
Which,  having  for  a  time  exhausted  earth, 
And  half  the  Heavens,  of  wonder,  mortally 
Passes  forever,  not  eclipsed,  consumed ; — 
.  All  but  a  cloudy  vapor  darkening  there 
The  very  spot  in  space  it  once  iUumed. 
Once  to  myself,  I  seemed  a  mount  of  light. 
But  now  a  pit  of  night.     No  more  of  tms ! 
Here  have  i  lain  all  day  in  this  green  nook. 
Shaded  by  larch  and  hornbeam,  ash  and  yew  ;-* 
A  living  well  and  runnel  at  my  feet. 
And  wud-flowers  dancing  to  some  delicate  air ; 
An  urn-topped  column,  and  its  ivy  wreath. 
Skirting  my  eye,  as  thus  I  lie,  and  look 
Upon  the  blue,  unchanging,  sacred  skies  : 
And  thou,  too,  gentle  Clara,  by  my  side 
With  lightsome  brow  and  beaming  eye,  and  bright, 
I^ng,  glorious  locks,  which  drop  upon  thy  cheek, 
like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  rosy  mom. 
Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweets  to  overflowing, 
And  ringing  to  the  music  of  its  love, 
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Who,  but  an  angel  or  an  hypocrite, 
Could  think  oc  speak  of  happier  states  1 

CLAKA. 

Farewell ! 
Remember  what  thou  saidst  about  the  stars.     [Ooei, 

FKSTUS. 

Oh !  why  was  woman  made  so  fair  1  or  man 
So  weak  as  to  see  that  more  than  one  has  beauty  t 
It  is  impossible  to  love  but  one, 
And  yet  I  dare  not  love  thee  as  I  could  ; 
For  all  that  the  heart  most  longs  for  and  deserves, 
Passes  the  soonest  and  most  utterly — 
The  moral  of  the  world's  great  fable — life ; 
All  we  enjoy  seems  given  to  deceive  ; 
Or  may  be,  undeceive  us  ;  who  cares  which  t 
And  when  the  sum  is  done,  and  we  have  proved  it, 
Why  work  it  over  and  over  still  again  1 
I  am  not  what  I  would  be.     Hear  me,  God ! 
And  speak  to  me  in  thine  invisible  likeness. 
The  wmd,  as  once  of  yore.     Let  me  be  pure  ! 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  a  pure  child  again, 
As  ere  the  clear  could  trouble  me  ;  when  life 
Was  sweet  and  calm  as  is  a  sister's  kiss  ; 
And  not  the  wild  and  whirlwind  touch  of  passion, 
•  Which,  though  it  hardly  light  upon  the  lip. 
With  breathless  swiftness  sucks  the  soul  out  of  sight ; 
So  that  we  lose  it  and  all  thought  of  it. 
What  is  this  life  wherein  thou  hast  founded  me. 
But  a  bright  wheel  which  bums  itself  away. 
Benighting  even  night  with  its  grim  limbs. 
When  it  hath  done,  and  fainted  into  darkness  1 
Flesh  is  but  fiction,  and  it  flies  away  ; 
The  gaunt  and  ghastly  thing  we  bear  about  us. 
And  which  we  hate  and  fear  to  look  upon, 
Is  truth,  in  death's  dark  likeness  limned. 

The  next  charmer  to  whom  Pestus  pays  his  addresses,  is  Angela^ 
a  lovely  spiritual  young  lady,  with  whom  he  has  strong  sympathies 
when  he  is  in  the  sympathetic  mood.  The  scene  is  laid  in  "another 
and  a  better  world,"  where  he  has  been  conducted  by  Lucifer,  who 
discourses  eloquently  on  the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  Angela  ex- 
presses her  deep  regret  that  he  must  again  return  to  this  false  world, 
where  he  will  soon  forget  her.  He  enters  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 

FESTUS. 

When  I  forget  that  the  stars  shioe  in  air-^ 
When  I  forget  that  beauty  is  in  stars— 
When  I  forget  that  love  with  beauty  is— 
Will  I  forget  thee :  till  then»  all  things  else. 
Thy  love  to  me  was  perfect  from  the  first, 
Even  as  the  rainbow  in  its  native  skies  r 
It  did  not  grow,  let  meaner  things  mature. 

ANOXLAi 

The  rainbow  lies  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth ; 
But  love  can  never  die ;  from  world  to  world, 
Up  the  high  wheel  of  heaven,  it  lives  for  aye.  * 
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Remember  that  I  wait  thee,  hoping,  here, 
life  b  the  brief  disanioQ  of  that  nature, 
Which  hath  been  one  and'same  in  hea?en  ere  now, 
And  shall  be  yet  again,  renewed  by  Death. 
Oome  to  me  when  thoa  diest. 

FXSTVa. 

IwiU— IwilL 

AHOKLA. 

Then  in  each  other^t  arms,  we  will  waft  through  space, 

Spirit  in  spirit,  one !  or  we  will  dwell 

Among  these  immortal  Kroves ;  or  watch  new  worlds, 

As,  like  the  great  thoughts  of  a  maker-mind, 

They  are  ronnded  out  of  chaos ;  and  we  will 

Be  often  earth  with  those  we  love,  and  help  them ; 

For  God  hath  made  it  lawful  for  good  souls 

To  make  souls  good,  and  saints  to  help  the  saintly  ;— 

That  thou  right  soon  mayst  fold  unto  thy  heart 

The  blissful  consciousness  of  separate 

Oneness  with  God,  in  Him  in  wnom  alone 

The  saved  are  deathless,  shall  become  for  thee, 

My  earliest,  earnest,  and  most  constant  prayer. 

Oh  !  what  is  dear  to  creatures  of  the  earth  7 

Life,  love,  light,  liberty  !^   But  dearer  far 

Than  all,  and  oh !  an  universe  more  divine — 

The  ^h  which  God  endows  his  chosen  with, 

Of  his  own  uncreated  glory.    His, 

Before  all  worlds,  all  ages,  and  reserved 

Till  ailer  all,  for  those  he  loves  and  saves. 

As  when  the  eye  first  views  some  Andean  chain 

Of  shadowy  roUins;  mountains,  based  on  air, 

Height  upon  height,  aspiring  to  the  last 

Even  to  Heaven,  in  sunny  snow.sbeen,  up 

Stretching  like  angel's  pinions,  nor  can  tell 

Which  be  the  lofuest  nor  the  loveliest ; 

As  when  an  army,  walking  with  the  sun, 

Starts  to  its  feet  all  hope,  spear  after  spear, 

And  line  on  line,  reunaaJatmg  light. 

While  night's  dull  watchfires  reek  themselves  away ; 

So  feels  toe  spirit  when  it  first  receives 

The  bright  and  mountainous  mysteries  of  God, 

Containing  Heaven,  moving  themselves  towards  us 

In  their  free  greatness,  as  by  ships  at  sea. 

Come  icebergs,  pure  and  pointed  as  a  star 

Afar  ofi*  glittering,  of  invisible 

Depth,  and  dissolving  in  the  light  above. 

The  next  scrape  in  which  our  hero  18  involved,  is  with  Helen,  at  a 
large  party  where  there  is  great  feasting  and  merriment.  Ladies ! 
we  warn  you  to  beware  of  young  gentlemen  who  make  love  when 
the  heart  is  inflamed  and  the  tongue  is  prodigal  of  vows  under  the 
potent  influence  of  wine, 

nsTus. 

Then  sit  we,  lore,  and  sip  with  me, 

And  I  will  teach  thyself  to  thee : 
Thy  nature  is  so  pore  and  fine, 

'Tis  most  like  wine  ; 
Thy  blood,  which  blushes  through  each  vein, 

Rosy  champaigne ; 
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And  the  fidr  ikm  wluoh  o'er  it  growi» 

Bright  as  its  snows. 
Thy  wit,  which  thou  dost  iPiNnk  so  well, 

Is  like  cool  Moselle ; 
Like  Madeira,  bright  and  warm, 

Is  thy  smile's  charm. 
Claret's  glory  hath  thiae  eye. 

Or  mine  most  lie ; 
Bat  nought  can,  like  thy  lips,  possess 

Deliciousness. 
And  now  that  thou'rt  divinely  nienr, 

ril  kiss  and  call  thee  sparkling  filnerry. 


I  sometimes  dream  that  thou  wilt  leave  me 

Without  thy  love,  even  me,  lonely ; 

And  oft  I  think,  though  oft  it  grieve  me, 

That  I  am  not  thy  one  love  onlv : 

But  I  shall  always  love  thee  till 

This  heart,  like  earth  in  death,  stand  stilL 


But  we  must  draw  our  article  to  a  close.  Had  we  sufiieient 
space,  it  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  furnish  other  extracts  and 
make  further  comments  upon  them.  The  few  that  we  have  made, 
however,  we  trust  are  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  author  to  convert  the  most  ordinary  topics  into  scenes 
and  pictures  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  main  fault  that  we  find  with 
the  poem  is  the  want  of  unity  of  design,  which  is  indispensable  in 
the  plan  of  a  great  dramatic  or  epic  poem.  It  is  full  of  episodes 
which  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  plot — ^if  indeed  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any  plot  at  all.  Both  his  philosophy  and  his  religion 
are  of  an  unsettled  and  vague  character,  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  young  man  of  aspiring  genius  and  inordinate  ambition.  Yet  we 
do  not  consider  it  irreligious — ^for  it  bears  the  mark  of  sincerity — ^but 
of  that  kind  of  sincerity  which  is  often  the  fruit  of  skepticism.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  are  curious  to 
see  the  workings  and  cravings  of  the  human  heart,  laid  bare  by  a 
masterhand.  All  who  are  earnest  and  honest  in  learning  the  truth, 
will  conclude  with  Festus,  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  wor- 
shiping  idols  of  our  imagination,  but  in  obeying  God,  who  alone  is 
truth,  and  in  serving  him  in  whom  there  is  great  reward.  We 
will  give  but  one  more  selection,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
and  comprehends  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  in  which  we 
think  that  all  good  republicans  and  good  Christians  will  unite  witii  a 
hearty  Amen  I 


Grant  us,  O  Qod  !  that  in  thy  holy  love 
The  oniversal  people  of  the  world 
May  grow  more  great  and  hi^py  every  day ; 
Mightier,  wiser,  hombler  too,  towards  Thee : 
And  that  all  ranks,  all  classes,  calling  states 
Of  life,  so  far  as  such  seem  right  to  Thee, 
May  mingle  into  one,  like  sister  trees, 
And  so  in  one  stem  floorish — that  all  laws 
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And  powers  of  goremment  be  based  and  used 
In  gcK>d,  and  for  the  people's  sake ; — that  each 
May  feel  himself  of  consequence  to  all, 
And  act  as  thongh  all  saw  nim ; — that  the  whole. 
The  mass  of  every  nation,  may  so  do 
As  is  most  worthy  of  the  next  to  God ; 
For  a  whole  people's  sools,  each  one  worth  more 
Than  a  mere  world  of  matter,  make  combined 
A  something  godlike — sometbinff  like  to  Thee. 
We  pray  Thee  for  the  welfare  of  all  men. 
Let  monarchs  who  love  tmth  and  freedom  feel 
The  happiness  of  safety  and  respect 
From  tnose  they  rale,  and  guardianship  from  Thee. 
Let  them  remember  they  are  set  on  thrones— 
As  representatives,  not  substitutes 
Of  nations,  to  implead  with  God  and  man. 
Let  tyrants  who  nate  truth,  or  fear  the  free. 
Know  that  to  rule  in  slavery  and  dvror, 
For  the  mere  ends  of  personal  pomp  and  power, 
Is  such  a  sin  that  doth  deserve  a  Hell 
To  itself  sole.     Let  both  remember.  Lord  ! 
They  are  but  things  like-natared  with  all  nations; 
That  mountains  issue  out  of  plains,  and  not 
Plains  out  of  mountains,  and  so  likewise  kings 
Are  of  the  people,  not  the  people  of  kings. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

We  entreat  Thee,  Lord  I 
For  Thy  Son's  sake,  to  take  away  reproach 
Of  all  kinds  from  Thy  Church,  and  all  temptation 
Of  pomp  or  power  political,  that  none 
May  err  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  appointed 
To  any  of  its  orders,  low  or  high ; 
And  no  ambition  of  a  worldly  cast. 
Leaven  the  love  of  souls  unto  whose  care 
They  feel  propelled  by  Thy  most  holy  Spirit. 
Be  every  Church  established,  Lord,  in  truth. 
Let  all  who  preach  the  word,  live  by  the  word, 
In  moderate  estate ;  and  in  Thy  Church — 
One,  universal  and  invisible 
World- wards,  yet  manifest  unto  itself; 
May  it  seem  good,  dear  Saviour,  in  Thy  sight, 
That  orders  be  distinguished  not  by  wealth. 
But  piety  and  power  of  teaching  souls. 
Sqaalize  labor.  Lord !  and  recompense; 
Let  not  a  hundred  humble  pastors  starve. 
In  this,  or  any  land  of  Christendom, 
While  one  or  two,  impalaced,  mitred,  throned, 
And  banqueted,  burlesque,  if  not  blaspheme 
The  holy  penury  of  the  Son  of  God. 
e  •  •         e  • 

If  policy,  or  self-defence  call  forth 
Our  forces  to  the  field,  let  us  in  Thee 
Place  first  our  trust,  and  in  Thy  name 
We  shall  o*ercome,  for  we'U  only  wage  the  right. 
Let  us  not  conquer  nations  for  ourselves. 
But  for  Thee,  Lord !  who  hast  predestined  us 
To  fight  the  battles  of  the  future  now, 
And  to  have  done  with  war  before  Tbon  comest. 
Till  then.  Lord  God  of  armies,  let  our  foes 
Have  their  swords  broken,  and  their  cannon  borat, 
And  their  strong  cities  levelled  ;  and  while  we 
War  faithfully  and  righteously,  improve, 
80  VOL.  n. 
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Civilize,  chriitianize  the  lands  we  win 
From  savage  or  from  uatnre.    Thon,  O  God, 
Wilt  aid  and  hallow  conqnest,  as  of  old, 
Thine  own  immediate  nations.    But  we  pray 
That  all  mankind  may  make  one  brotherhood, 
And  love  and  serve  each  other ;  that  all  wars 
And  feuds  die  out  of  nations,  whether  those 
Whom  the  san's  hot  light  darkens,  or  ourselves. 
Whom  he  treats  fairly,  or  the  northern  tribes, 
Whiim  ceaseless  snows  aud  st&rry  winters  blench, 
Savage  or  civilized — let  every  race. 
Bed,  black,  or  white,  olive  or  tawny-skinned. 
Settle  in  peace,  and  swell  the  gathering  hosts 
Of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace ! 
•  •••«« 


ART.  VII.-THE  DESTINY  OP  NEW-ORLEANS .♦ 

The  annual  visitor  to  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Lonisiana,  who 
beholds  the  rapid  extension  of  her  limits  and  the  filling  up  of  her  vacant 
squares,  formed  not  many  years  since  from  the  broad  cane-fields  of  a 
sugar  plantation,  unites  in  the  complacent  feeling  of  her  citizens,  that  their 
city  is  to  become  one  of  the  largest  marts  for  the  products  of  human 
labor  in  the  world.  But  he  who  does  not  read  the  future  altogether  ftom 
the  lights  reflected  by  the  past ;  who  takes  some  just  account  of  the  new 
element  at  work  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  cities  and  states  as  well  as  men, 
will  ponder  before  he  gives  his  assent  to  the  flattering  prediction.  Na- 
ture, in  the  great  revelation  of  moral  and  physical  principles  she  is  making 
to  man,  shows  herself  no  longer  the  partial  stepmother,  bestowing  her 
favors  only  on  a  favored  few.  In  the  conquest  which  she  is  giving  to 
human  intellect  over  matter,  she  opens  to  man's  free  use  her  broad  valleys 
and  rich  mountains,  and  bids  him  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  and  shape 
them  to  his  purposes  by  the  magic  powers  of  science  widi  which  she  is 
clothing  him.  Her  magnificent  rivers,  she  now  tells  him,  were  furrowed 
out  for  her  own  economy,  and  not  merely  for  the  nse  of  man,  to  whom 
she  has  given  the  power  of  making  his  pathways — as  capacious  for  his 
nse  as  her  own  streams — over  mountain  and  volley,  in  wnatever  direc- 
tion his  intercjst  or  convenience  may  direct  them.  She  is  placing  all  her 
children,  throughout  her  broad  domains,  on  an  equality  of  privileges,  by 
bestowing  on  all  a  power  that  will  overcome  all  natural  physical  obstacles  ; 
and  leaving  the  contest  for  privilege  and  superiority  to  be  decided  by  the 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  prize  of  success  only  to  those  who  labor 
for  it,  and  are  worthy  of  the  triumph. 

As  every  acre  of  land  bordering  on  our  old  ••  Father  of  Waters"  and 
its  tributaries,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  to  be  affected  by  the 
destiny  of  New-Orleans,  we  deem  it  **our  duty  as  well  as  right,"  to  mount 
our  editorial  horoscope,  and  endeavor  to  discover  what  star  in  the  zodiac 
is  to  govern  the  fortunes  of  our  commercial  capital. 

New-Orleans  is  the  entrepot  of  the  most  magnificent  valley  of  the  earth. 
If  none  of  the  modem  improvements  of  transportation  and  intercommu- 
nication had  been  discovered,  the  main  artery  of  our  continent,  with  its 
tributaries,  would  have  drawn  the  commerce,  as  it  drains  the  waters,  from 

*  From  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  a  paper  which  utter*  die  matt  wholcaome  tmtha, 
and  is  de»erviog  the  widest  patronage.— [Sn.] 
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erery  recess  of  tbis  vast  valley,  into  tbe  ^Iden  crescent  of  tbat  favored 
cky.  Bat  in  this  age,  and  for  all  future  time,  commerce  is  enfranchised 
from  following  the  current  of  rivers,  and  now  opens  to  itself  its  own  channels. 
That  moral  and  intellectual  power  that  creates  trade,  excavates  highways 
for  it  through  the  most  stubborn  and  loftiest  barriers  of  nature.  The 
genius  of  an  energetic  people  now  shapes  its  own  destiny.  The  capacity 
and  economy  of  rail-roads  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  burthens  has 
never  yet  been  conceived,  or,  at  least,  not  tested.  Recent  experiments 
have  developed  facts  that  astonish  us.  When  we  see  a  single  locomotive, 
directed  and  attended  by  only  three  men,  consuming  not  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  fuel  required  for  a  steamer,  careering  over  a  road  at  a  speed  m  20 
miles  an  hour,  bearing  in  its  train  500  tons  of  coal, — a  cargo  for  a  ship, — 
we  are  led  to  Bak  ourselves.  What  are  the  value  and  advantages  of  what 
have  been  called  **  Nature's  Highways  ?"  If  500  tons  is  now  an  extra- 
ordinary burthen  for  a  locomotive,  as  it  was,  a  few  years  ago,  for  one  of 
our  steamers,  a  thousand  tons  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  no  uncommon  train 
for  a  locomotive,  as  it  is  a  common  cargo  now  for  our  largest  boats. 

Unfortunately  for  New-OrIeans»  she  is  lacking  in  the  right  kind  of  pub- 
lic spirit, — in  that  unity  of  feeling  necessary  to  make  her  population  one 
people.  Still  worse :  the  men  who  create  and  direct  her  commerce  are 
•trangers,  who  have  no  permanent  stake  in  her  future  destiny.  In  most 
instances  they  are  there  to  inhabit  her  dwellings  for  a  few  years,  to  gather 
the  means  of  building  up  and  gracing  old  homes,  to  which  they  carry  their 
wealth.  Capital  does  not  accumulate,  because  its  resources  are  drained 
by  a  ruinous  absenteeism  ;  and  the  spirit  of  trade  and  enterprise,  that,  in 
more  permanent  communities,  looks  abroad  and  identi6es  itself  with  the 
future  growth  and  permanent  interest  of  the  community,  and  becomes 
enlightened  public  spirit,  degenerates,  in  a  community  congregated  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  trade  for  a  few  years,  into  a  narrow  and  rumous  selfish- 
ness, under  whose  spirit  no  city  can  long  prosper  in  an  age  in  which  it  has 
to  compete  with  nobler  motives  and  more  enlightened  views. 

It  may  be  asked,  Has  not  New-Orleans  her  permanent  population,  and 
is  she  not  increasing  in  wealth  ?  Yes.  Certainly,  the  estimated  taxable 
value  of  her  wealth  has  largelv  increased  ;  but  it  is  in  the  assumed  valua- 
tion of  her  houses  and  lots  which  depend  on  the  breath  of  her  trade  for 
their  value,  as  much  as  the  bank  note  does  of  the  specie  it  represents.  As 
one  departs,  the  other  falls;  they  possess  no  intrinsic  exchangeable  value. 
And  this  property  is  exchangeable  value.  And  this  property  is  exclu- 
nvely  held  by  the  permanent  population ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  all  they 
hold,  and  it  is  too  much  in  large  masses.  How  seldom  do  the  habits  and 
spirit  which  proprietorship  engenders,  rise  above  itself,  there,  and  mark 
out  and  carry  forward  the  great  improvements  that  change  the  course  of 
the  trade  of  the  country?  The  landlords  of  New-Orleans  can  lay  out 
streets,  build  banquets  and  di^  drains,  for  those  improvements  increase  the 
rent  roll ;  but  larger  enterpnses  are  wild  schemes,  and  entail  exorbitant 
taxes,  and  are  delated  and  avoided.  To  keep  pace  with  the  age,  a  com- 
munity must  ally  itself  permanently  with  the  young  and  vigorous  spirit 
OF  TSADE,  whicn  reduces  often  the  wildest  schemes  to  sober  realities. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  and  a  series  of  inquiries,  by 
observing  that  the  merchants  of  Lake  Providence,  Vicksburg,  and 
Natchez,  have  begun  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  goods  from  the  East  by 
the  Northern  Route,— through  the  canals  and  over  the  railroads  of  Penn- 
eylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  If  goods  can  be  brought  through  these  chan- 
nels with  greater  expedition,  cheaper  and  safer  than  by  the  way  of  the 
tea  and  New-Orleans,  we  suppose  that  our  products  may  be  sent  thither, 
by  the  same  channels,  with  the  same  advantages.    These  channels  are 
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becoming  more  numerous  annaall]^*  and  tbe  capacity  of  those  already  in 
existence  for  transportation  is  being  daily  enlarged.    We  are  informed 
that  a  large  pbrtion  of  last  year's  products  of  Southern  Ohio  have  ^ne 
forward  to  New- York  through  her  canals  and  railways,  and  that  the  freight 
down  the  river  this  season,  from  above  the  falls,  will  be  much  less  than  in 
former  years.     Ohio  flour  has  not  been  so  plentiful  in  New-Orleans  this 
year  as  formerly,  and  we  have  heard  that  New-Orleans  appeared  to  have 
been  forgotten,  of  late,  on  'Chane e  at  Cincinnati,  where  daily  at  one  o'clock 
are  reported  the  operations  in  the  New- York  market  up  to  twelve  o'clock 
of  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  these  reports,  and  not  intelligence  from  New- 
Orleans,  as  formerly,  that  determined  the  prices  in  the  Cincinnati  market. 
The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  dunog  last  summer,  were  gorged 
with  freight  going  East.     The  new  railway  from  Cmcinnati  to  Sandusky 
has  been  unable  to  take  a  tithe  of  the  freight  ofiered  to  it,  and  a  few  months 
ago  we  were  told  by  a  gentleman  connected!  with  the  road,  that  the  com- 
pany then  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  engaged  in  building  burthen 
cars,  for  the  coming  season's  use.     The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  stretch- 
ing its  line  down  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and,  as  fast  as  it  extends  itself^ 
it  sweeps  the  whole  products  of  the  valley  up  the  river,  against  its  natural 
current,  to  the  Eastern  markets,  by  way  of  the  Lakes.     The  Illinois 
Canal  has  already  carried  off  the  contents  of  the  enormous  granaries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  which  till  this  season  had  no  other  outlet 
than  the  Mississippi  River  ;«-*and  thepork  and  beef  of  the  same  line  will 
take  the  same  route  this  spring.     The  Galena  and  Chicago  railway, 
opened  a  short  time  a£;o,  is  gathering  the  lead  of  Galena  and  Dubuque  and 
the  whole  products  ofthe  Northern  section  of  the  state,  and  directing  them 
to  the  East,  instead  of  their  floating  to  the  South  on  the  broad  current  of 
the  Mississippi, — Nature's  grandest  highway, — as  heretofore ;  and  as  the 
Lakes  are  open  as  early  as  the  upper  portions  of  the  river,  we  shall 
probably,  herecdier,  see  little  of  the  productions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
passing  our  door.     Another  rail-road  has  been  surveyed  to  pass  through 
the  central  portions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati, 
to  swell  the  dde  of  direct  commerce  from  tb^  West  to  the  Eastern  cities. 
Th6se  are  all  projected  by  Eastern  capital,  which  is  never  mistaken  in  its 
aim.     Tobacco,  along  the  shores  ofthe  lower  Ohio  and  the  Comberland, 
has  been  sent  forward  to  New- York  by  these  routes.     Cotton  from  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis  has  found  its  way  to  all  the  interior  factories  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  same  channels ;  60,000  bales  of  cotton,  we 
have  been  told  by  one  well  informed  in  the  business,  passed  up  the  Ohio 
from  the  crop  of'^1847,  and  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  estimates  of  thai 
crop.    He  estimates  the  quantity  that  will  take  the  same  destination,  this 
year,  at  100,000  bales.     These  new  outlets  not  only  carry  elsewhere  a 
vast  amount  of  products  that  must  have,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
flowed  down  the  Misdssippi;  but  they  introduce  into  the  same  regions 
of  the  country  from  the  Eastern  markets,  all  the  groceries*  and  other  goods 
which  were  purchased  in,  or  at  leasr,  passed  through  New-Orleans. 
They  are  thus  sapping  the  trade  of  our  Commercial  capital  on  both  sides. 
But  the  designs  upon  the  rich  and  boundless  field  of  trade  which  New- 
Orleans  has  occupied  fully  in  the  past,  and  enjoys  more  fully  in  the  pros- 
pective, end  not  with  these  projects.     Maryland  and  Virginia  are  stretch- 
ing two  long  arms  into  the  valley  ofthe  C)hio,  with  the  intention  of  each 
drawing  a  portion  of  its  trade  to  herself.     South  Carolina  has  already 
insidiously  extended  her  hand  into  the  Tennessee  valley,  and  will  shortly 
snatch  from  New-Orleans  all  the  trade  of  North  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
She  is  pushing  the  same  grasping  hand  into  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Cnm- 
berlana,  and  has  an  eye  on  the  fine  fields  of  Kentucky  and  the  shores  of 
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tbe  Ohio  river.  She  aims  to  draw  to  herself  the  tobacco  of  Ghreen  River 
and  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  by  a  road  from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  and  the 
hemp  manufactures  and  the  stock  of  the  fertile  counties  around  Lexing- 
ton and  Frankfort,  by  a  branch  road  that  shall  intersect  her  trunk  line. 

That  these  schemes  are  not  visionary  with  Charleston  and  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans,  will  be  shown  by  a  few  sim- 
ple facts.  The  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  Washington  or  any  of  the  Eastern  cities,  will  be,  when  the 
South  Carolina  road  is  completed,  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Tuscumbia, 
thence  to  Charleston  and  Northward.  Paducah,  by  this  route,  is  less 
than  four  days  travel  from  Washington.  Trade  usually  follows  the  course 
of  travel.  Many  months  in  the  year,  often  four  or  five,  the  Cumberland 
is  so  low  that  it  costs  more  to  transport  goods  from  Smithland  to  Nashville 
than  would  pay  for  their  transportation  from  Charleston  to  Nashville,  by 
railway ; — and  for  five  or  six  months  in  every  year,  all  the  rich  products 
of  Midklle  Tennessee  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky  on  the  Cumberland  are 
embargoed  now,  but  would  find  an  egress  over  the  Charleston  rail-way. 
The  bagging  and  rope,  negro  clothes  and  manufactures  of  every  kind, 
produced  in  Kentucky  and  consumed  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Eastern 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  now  pass  through  New-Orleans,  go  over  a 
rail- way  to  Charleston*  and  thence  are  distributed  through  those  states  by 
other  rail-way s/rom  Charleston.  The  hemp  and  tobacco  of  the  interior 
counties  would  be  likely  to  find  their  way  to  the  New- York  market  by 
the  same  means  of  transportation,  instead  of  being  hauled  over  long  roa<j[s 
to  the  Ohio  to  be  sent  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans.  That  city  must  re- 
linquish forever  the  cotton  and  produce  trade  from  above  the  shoals  of  the 
Tennessee ;  and,  anon^  the  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse  which  it  has 
securely  held,  from  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  on  Tennessee  with 
the  lovely  and  fertile  districts  around  HuntsviHe,  Tnscumbia  and  Florence, 
will  cease ;  the  shores  below  those  points  present  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  that  magnificent  river  will  roll  its  current  in  silence  and 
solitude  as  unbroken  as  before  its  shores  were  trodden  by  civilized  man. 

Returning  on  the  line  of  her  main  trunk  to  the  parallel  of  Montgomery, 
South  Carolina  has  projected  a  branch  westward  through  some  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  imntiediately  oppo- 
ate  us.  Even  the  river,  she  says,  shall  be  no  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
her  road — and  she  has  been  for  years  talking  to  the  planters  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  on  Black,  Ouachita  and  Red  rivers,  endeavoring  to  persuade 
them  that  her  road  would  afibrd  a  shorter  and  cheaper  route  to  the  Atlan- 
tic for  their  products  than  that  by  the  way  of  New* Orleans  and  the  Capes 
of  Florida.  She  has  been  for  years  looking  forward  to  Texas  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and,  perhaps,  is  now  extending  her  aims  to  California.  Her 
views  may  be  deemed  presumptuous,  but  if  she  continues  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way  with  the  silent  energy  and  persevering  industry 
that  she  has  displayed  for  the  last  five  years,  she  will  encircle  the  Crescent 
City  in  her  toils,  so  adroitly  and  secredy  laid,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
her  victim  to  escape.  The  progress  of  the  internal  improvements  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina,  for  the  last  eight  years,  amid  obstacles  and  em- 
barrassments that  have  arrested  the  works  of  almost  all  other  Southern 
and  Western  states,  illustrates  the  power  of  a  few  sae^acious  and  adven- 
turous minds,  to  call  forth  and  direct  the  energies  or  a  people.  Three 
men  like  the  Haynee  and  Gadsdens  of  South  Carolina,  would  turn  the 
wilderness  and  swamps  of  Louisiana  into  blooming  gardens,  and  raise 
New- Orleans  to  a  rivalry  with  New- York  in  greatness  and  wealth. 

Mobile  is  waking  up  from  the  sleep  of  years,  and  endeavoring  to  enter 
fts  a  competitor  into  fields  of  enterprise  to  which  New-Orleans  may  assert 
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a  claim  of  right  from  the  liberality  of  natare*  She  has  provected  a  Rail- 
way that  shall  intersect  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Roads  as  tbey 
extend  west,  with  the  dedgn  of  carrying  her  main  trank  to  the  month  nf 
the  Ohio,  and  thence  opening  a  channel  of  commerce  to  her  own  port,  that 
shall  draw  trade  from  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  TheT  stock  has  been- 
taken  in  a  mode  that  shows  her  citizens  have  engaged  with  spirit  and 
earnestness  in  the  enterprise.  A  yery  large  amount  of  stock  has  already 
been  subscribed,  not  in  large  sums  by  we^thy  capitalists,  for  speculativa 
purposes,  but  nearly  every  citizen, — inclndinff  her  mechanics  and  la-* 
Wers, — has  taken  his  portion,  and  looks  for  his  dividends  in  the  increased 
prosperity  and  employment  that  the  road  will  bring  to  himself  individually^ 
by  the  general  improvement  of  the  trade  of  the  city. 

With  all  these  taps  draining  the  saurces  of  her  growth  and  prosperityv 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  interested  in  her  perma- 
nent welfare,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  these  diversions  of  her 
trade.  Instead  of  throwing  the  great  burthens  of  her  government  upon 
her  commerce,  like  the  farmer  who  exhausts  the  fertility  of  and  ruins  hia 
fields  by  the  attempt  to  produce  a  few  extraordinary  crops.  New- Orleans 
should  relieve  her  trade  and  merchants  from  every  tax  and  burthen  sha 
ean  take  from  them,at  the  same  time  that  she  grants  to  them  every  facility 
that  her  enviable  position  enables  her  to  confer.  As  rapidly  as  die  reduces 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  her  merchants,  competition, 
which  is  now  every  where  so  rife,  will  lessen  in  the  same  ratio  with  their 
charges  upon  the  <iommoditi6s  that  pass  through  their  hands.  Her  mag- 
nificent levee,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  valley,  should  be  covered  with  warehouse-sheds,  where  could  be 
received  and  stored  the  vast  amount  of  products  brought  to  it  by  steam- 
boats and  flatboats,  on  which  a  slight  charge  for  storage  and  warehousing, 
Hke  the  charges  in  the  Docks  at  Liverpool,  not  amounting  to  one-third  the 
sums  which  we  understand  have  now  to  be  paid  to  individuals  in  New- 
Orleans  for  storage,  woidd  yield  a  revenue  wnich  would,  in  a  few  years» 
pay  the  entire  public  expenses  of  the  city. 

fiut  it  is  complacently  said  by  many  of  her  citizens,  that  New-Orleans 
ean  never  be  robbed  of  the  large  commerce  derived  irom  the  cotton  and 
sugar  regions  dependent  upon  her,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  commercial  world. 
But  these  gentlemen  can  scarcely  be  conscious  how  little  of  the  activity 
and  bustle  of  her  streets  is  occasioned  by  the  cotton  trade.  From  its  na- 
ture it  is  capable  of  great  concentration,  and  becomes  almost  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  By  systematizing  the  business  a  little  farther,  two 
or  three  larse  houses,  with  proper  organization,  could  do  the  whole  cotton 
bu^ness  of  New-Orleans.  It  maintains  a  few  quiet  and  retired  counting- 
rooms,  where  a  few  respectable  gentlemen  drive  quills  over  well  glazM 
letter  sheets  and  ledgers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  pay  as  much  upoa 
the  rent  roll  of  the  city  as  the  barbers  and  shoemakers.  The  magnificent 
cotton  presses, — the  storehouses  of  so  much  wealth,  rise  in  solitary  quar- 
ters, and  remain  in  dull  and  lonely  neighborhoods.  They  do  not,  like 
feictories  and  foundries,  create  life  and  activity  around  them.  A  few  hun- 
dred negroes  do  their  whole  labor,  and  their  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  the  city  is  scarcely  felt  beyond  their  own  walls.  Mobile  has  a 
cotton  trade  nearly  one  half  as  large  as  that  of  New-Orleans,  and  is  still 
increasing.  Yet  small  as  she  is  compared  with  her  sister  city,  she  is 
falling  to  decay,  and  her  streets  are  becoming  grass-grown  and  solitary, 
and  as  a  last  death-struggle  for  her  commercial  existence,  she  is  making  a 
desperate  effort  to  secure  a  trade  which  New- Orleans  can  command  by 
the  most  magnificent  channel  of  nature*s  own  digging,  an'd  which  she  la 
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•apinely  rriiaqviBhinff  to  others.  Savannah  and  Charieston  have  had  their 
cotton  trade,  which  has  never  left  them«  yet  they  sunk  into  ineigniBcance 
till  they  were  aroused  to  a  manly  efiort  to  draw  to  them  a  more  profitable 
trade.  The  cotton  trade,  though  large  in  amount,  pays  but  a  small  per 
centage  to  those  who  are  engag^  only  in  its  transportation.  These  are 
considerations  which  should  commend  themselves  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  City  Fathers  of  our  Commercial  Metropolis.  They  may  arouse 
the  belief  that  something  more,  on  their  part,, than  a  quiet  confidence  in  its 
incomparable  natural  advantages,  is  necessary  to  shape  the  Destiny  cj 
New- Orleans  on  the  scale  of  unrivalled  greatness  to  wnich  her  citizens 
£ondly  extend  their  idea  of  her  future* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

l.~DIRBCT  TRADE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH  EUROPE. 
G^rge  G.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  lately  read  a  pi^[>er 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  before  the  State's  Rights  Association  of  Alabama, 
and  sends  us  a  copy.  We  are  delighted  to  keep  this  ball  in  motion,  having,  im 
our  last  number,  shown  that  even  New-Orleans  could  be  aroused  in  regard  to 
it.    Witness  the  circular  of  Mr.  Mure.     We  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's  report : 

The  cost  of  a  steam  propeller  capable  of  carrying  3,000  bales  of  cotton,  we 
can  only  approximate  towards.  A  steam  propeller  of  1,400  tons  has  been  built 
in  New-Tork  for  3160,000.  In  Glasgow,  iron  steam  propellers,  finished  for  75 
cabin  and  75  steerage  passengers,  of  1,600  tons,  have  been  proposed  to  be,  and, 
perhaps,  have  been  built,  for  £30,000,  equal  with  excnange  to  $145,000. 
The  tonnage  of  3,000  bales  cotton,  of  500  lbs.,  is  669  tons  ;  but  as  it  requires 
about  a  900  ton  ship  to  stow  the  669  tons  of  cotton,  allowing  for  the  weight  of 
coal  and  engines,  it  might  require  a  1,400  ton  propeller,  or  thereabouts,  to 
transport  the  cotton.  The  cost  will  be  vastly  less  than  the  side  paddle  steamer 
has  been,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  since  the  employment  in  building  them  has 
become  so  extended,  and  the  art  of  buildinff  them  so  generally  understood,  the 
expense  of  their  construction  has  been  and  is  daily  mminishing.  And  in  this 
is  centred  one  of  our  great  advantages.  All  the  expenses  of  experiments,  de- 
lays and  disappointments,  have  been  undergone  by  others,  and  we  begin  with 
all  the  experience  which  their  many  years  of  trial  furnishes  to  us.  The  mo- 
mentous reality  that  the  ocean  can  be  navigated  by  the  aid  of  steam,  success- 
fully and  safely,  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

We  now  pass  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  us  by  their  being 
built  here,  and  they  need  merely  to  be  enumerated.  Alabama  has  exclusive 
control  in  the  South  of  a  resource  of  inestimable  wealth — coal,  which  the  build- 
ing of  these  propellers  would  develope,  and  make  Mobile  the  most  important 
market  for,  south  at  all  events.  The  capital  that  would  be  employed  in  this 
production,  and  the  people  it  would  furnish  employment  to,  would  be  important 
elements  of  state  wealth.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  necessary  for 
steam  navigation,  is  a  security  to  us  against  dangerous  or  extensive  compe- 
tition. 

The  furnishing  the  timber,  pitch,  dec,  will  be  converting  another  natural 
production  into  an  active  element  of  wealth,  which,  to  the  calculating,  will  be 
^preciated  as  exceedingly  valuable. 

besides  which,  it  will  afford  constant  employment  to  a  great  many  skillful 
mechanics,  and  their  assistants,  to  build  them ;  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  delivering  the  timber,  pitch,  &c.,  would  be  very  great. 
The  manning  and  officering  them  would  be  giving  employment  to  our  own  men  and 
boys ;  and  the  profits  of  this  investment  would  not  only  be  divided  amongst  our 
own  people,  but  all  the  profits  attending  thosp  other  pursuits  would  also  be  en- 
riching our  own  citizens. 

^  The  business  one  propeller  would  do,  allowing  her  20  days  to  cross,  and 
tight  days  to  cleanse  and  load  in  port,  would  be  to  cross  18  times  in  the  year. 
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At  this  rate,  eight  propellers  would  ftunish  a  weekly  line  to  the  otiMT  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  At  3,000  bales  each,  the  eight  would  cany  156,000  bales  over. 
Suppose  we  pause  here,  to  examine  the  business  of  our  port,  and  the  profits  of 
shippinff.  Our  receipt  of  cotton  is  about  600,000  bales  per  annum.  To  take 
this  ofl^  167  ships,  of  1,500  bales  capacity,  making  two  trips  a  year,  would  be 
necessary.  •  These  ships,  costing  $30,000  each*  amount  in  value  to  $5,000,000. 
It  can  be  shown  that  ships  pay  30  per  cent,  profit  on  the  investment.  If  so, 
these  ships  clear  annually,  nom  the  business  of  our  port,  $1,500,000.  Does 
any  one  ask  how  much  Mobile  or  Alabama  is  interested  in  this  investment,  or 
what  proportion  of  this  profit  goes  to  our  citizens  1  It  is  a  serious  inquiry. 
Not  one  dollar  do  we  own  in  this  pursuit. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  inquiry  contained  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  resolution  :  the  facility,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  steam- 
ers, with  which  direct  trade  with  Europe,  upon  an  extended  scale,  could  be 
conducted,  i 

Powerful  and  profitable  as  are  the  results  from  the  branches  of  the  subject 
we  have  imperfectly  examined,  they  are  individual  in  their  character,  compared 
with  the  transcendent  advantages  the  citizens  of  Alabama  would  derive  from 
the  stimulus  to  trade  they  would  impart.  Establish  a  line  of  steamers  hence 
to  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  &c.,  and  a  stream  of  trade  and  travel  would  avail 
themselves  of  it,  beyond  the  computation  of  the.  most  enthusiastic.  We  base 
this  opinion  upon  the  present  tiade  of  the  state,  and  the  invariable  result  of 
reffular  aid  and  rapid  communication  to  attract  and  develope  commerce.  We 
wOl  submit  some  items  of  profit,  and  others  of  saving,  which  will  be  realized 
to  the  state  if  we  embark  on,  and  complete  this  system,  and  which,  if  it  is 
tried,  will  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  The  sales  of  merchandise  in  Ala- 
bama in  1848,  as  per  Comptroller's  report,  on  which  taxes  were  paid,  were 
$14,000,000.  Proportionate  to  the  imports  of  the  United  States,  and  our  popu- 
lation, we  would  be  buyers  in  Alabama  of  over  $6,000,000  of  foreign  gooos  ; 
but  as  ours  is  not  a  manufacturing  population,  and  as  the  general  w^th  of  the 
state  enables  the  people  to  buy  more  costly,  and  proportionally  more  exten- 
sively, than  many  of  the  other  states,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  that  of  the 
amount  of  imported  goods  sold,  of  the  $14,000,000  referred  to,  $8,000,000  at 
least  were  foreign. 

We  have  before  estimated  that  the  profits  realized  by  shipping,  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  our  port,  were  $1,500,000.  We  begin  our  exhibit  with  this  item, 
although  we  will  not  calculate  our  propellers  will  command  so  enormous  divi- 
dends ;  yet  if,  from  their  constant  and  regular  employment,  carrying  both 
ways,  they  can  afford  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  freight  on  cotton,  which 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about  five-eighths  of  a  penny  a  pound  ;  and  by 
aying  goods  down  for  importers  at  a  reduced  rate,  this  will  operate  as  a  saving 
|0  the  state ;  so  we  put  down  profits  on  shipping,  $1,500,000. 
The  saving  of  New- York  jobbers'  profits,  and  charges  from  New- 
York  out,  with  merchants'  expenses  to  and  from  New- York,  would 

be  20  per  cent,  or  more— this  on  $8,000,000  would  be $1,600,000 

Four  months'  interest  on  $8,000,000  would  be  saved  by  importing  the 
goods  direct,  and  having  them  in  the  government  warehouses  until 

the  eve  of  sale — ^this  is 313,338 

Twenty  days'  interest  saved  on  $24,000,000  for  short  passage  of 

400,000  bales  of  cotton 80,00$ 

New- York  importers'  profits  and  commissions  saved  to  our  own  im- 
porters and  merchants,  10  per  cent 800,000 

One  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  commissions  and  incidental  profits  to  our 
own  collector,  in  the  discharge  of  that  amount  of  business  through 

the  custom-house 100,000 

Profits  of  our  share  of  insurance 250,000 

State,  county*  and  city  taxes,  on  the  increase  of  $8,000,000  of  busi- 
siness  in  Mobile 80,000 

Making $4,623,33$ 

per  annum,  either  made  or  saved  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  sufilicient  in 
jiM  amount,  through  the  operations  of  one  year,  to  build  some  thirty  steam  pio» 
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pellerSf  sufficient  to  do  the  carrying  of  the  port,  with  our  present  trade.  Those 
figures  are  large,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  say  they  are  conjectural,  but  we  invite 
to  their  examination  those  whose  information  on  such  subjects  qualify  them  to 
correct  any  errors  which  may  have  escaped  us.  These  estimates  are  only 
predicated  on  our  present  trade.  If  so,  what  would  they  reach  were  we  to  re- 
main as  we  are  in  this  particular,  until  the  rail-road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
tapping  the  great  West,  the  Selma  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
rail-roads,  are  all  completed.  Our  receipts  of  cotton  must  then  be  not  far  from 
900,000  bales,  and  numberless  other  staples  and  productions  will  be  added  to 
our  supply — and  the  entire  trade  of  the  city  will  be  probably  quadrupled. 
Need  any  further  argument  be  submitted  to  urge  us  to  some  united  effort,  to 
secure  the  rich  returns  made  through  this  investment  1 

The  inducements  already  submitted,  we  are  persuaded,  are  sufficiently  pow- 
erful— but  we  will  simply  add,  that  in  preparing  propellers  for  our  present 
trade,  we  take  a  very  important  step  towards  securing  a  large  share  of  that 
trade  which  will  concentrate  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico-— a  trade  which  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history — enough  for  a  hundred  cities.  The 
beautiful  West  Indies,  of  unparalleled  fertility,  form  a  magnificent  chain, 
which,  like  a  string  of  diamonds,  glitter  and  cluster  on  its  bosom.  To  court 
their  trade  will  be  to  command  it.  Mexico  is  on  it,  and  contiguous  to  us.  The 
Oronoco,  connected  with  the  Amazon  by  the  Rio  Ne^o,  has  its  northern  em- 
bouchure in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  whence  the  varied  productions  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  interior  South  America,  will  swell  the  tide  of  our  commerce. 

2.— ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
Wb  conclude  the  statistics  of  New-Orleans  trade  for  last  year,  which  have 
run  through  our  numbers  since  October  last,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  labors  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  the  IMces  Current.  We  have  regu" 
larly  published  these  statistics  in  our  volumes,  running  back  for  fifiten  yearSf 
which  must  give  the  volumes  great  value  with  the  mercantile  community  of 
our  city  and  country.    A  few  sets  still  remain  on  hand. 

EXPORTS   OF   COTTON   AND  TOBACCO  FROM   NEW-ORLEANS. 


-COTTON. - 


1849-'50,  1848-U9.  IMB-'W.  1848'-lt. 

Liverpool bales.  .378155 603455 hhd8..6662 6120 

London 1367 305 6723 5362 

Glasgow  and  Oreenock 10857 27  533 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c 3741 11237 3435 2535 

CJork,  Belfast,  &c 3069 2488 

Havre 112159 139910 718 6998 

Bordeaux 1006 3424 579 1450 

Marseilles 3618 11313 759 2192 

Nantz,  Cette  and  Rouen 630 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 572 2659 824 

Bremen...: ISOl 12137 7719 4841 

Antwerp,  &c 11994 24338 2244 1077 

Hamburg 112 .5321 573 80 

Gottenburg. 5021 7303 1365 1041 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 46296 42823 4726 5620 

Havana,  Mexico,  &c 2292 16328 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 36362 «41614 5874 3845 

China 

Other  foreign  ports 6496 9304 1375 882 

New-York 84891 67611 11305 7318 

Boston 109089 111584 1169 1089 

Providence,  R.  I 360 

Philadelphia 15616 18486 1291 1426 

Baltimore 4017 4959 277 885 

Porumouth 

Other  coastwise  ports 230 511 337 135 

Western  States 2300 


Total 838591 1167303 67955 52896 
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Great  Britaao Ules.. 397189 C450i8 Uida..L69^ 14017 

France 117413 154647 2056 10640 

North  fifEo  rope 25196 61062 12T25 703# 

South  of  EttTope  and  China 849.iO 100765 11975 lOMf 

CoutwiM 213843 205811 14379 10893 


TotoL 838591 1167303 57955 

IVPOKTS   AT   HKW-OSLIAW8   FKOH    IST   SKFTEHBKB   TO   3117   AUGUST. 


Apple* bbl«  : 

BacoD,M«'d..euk%  ace  : 

Bacon bbUaod  boxes  ; 

Bacon,  Hams hbda  : 

Bacon,  in  bulk....... lbs  ', 

Baffpn^^ pieces  ; 

Bale  Hope. coils  : 

Beana bbU  : 

Bauer...... kegs  : 

Butter bbU  : 

Beeswax bbls  : 

Beef bbls  and  tierces  : 

Beef,  dried lbs  : 

Boflalo  Robes packs  *, 

' La.  and  Miss . .bales  : 

Lake bales  ', 

B     N.  Ala- &  Ten. ..do  : 

P  /  Arkansas do  I 

^     Montgomery,  &c.do  *, 

Mobile do  I 

Florida do  : 

iTexas do  : 

Com  MeaL bbls  ', 

Com,  in  ears bbls  I 

Com,  shelled sacks  I 

Cheese boxes  I 

Candles boxes  I 

Cider bbls  : 

Coal,  western bbls  I 

Dried  Peaches bbls  : 

Dried  Apples bbU  : 

Flaxseed. tierces  I 

Floor bbls  : 

Fars....hhds.,bxs.bdls  : 

Feathers bags  I 

Hemp bales  *, 

Hides bales  : 

Hay bales  : 


1M»-*S0. 
..37244  : 
..38336  : 
.. 2*941  : 
..19335  ; 
.209045  ! 
..5«32l  ; 
..86104  : 
...9307  ; 

..51058  : 
...1772  : 

367  i 

..65271  ! 
..48219  ; 

.358  ; 

.474411  : 

..10902  : 

.249683  : 
..44890  ; 
..17501  : 
..23647  ; 

..10601  : 

...6088  ; 
...5187  ; 
..42719  : 
1114897  ' 
..62609  ; 
..55306  ; 

903 

.600000 
....934 
...2065 
....217 
.591986 
....444 
...5900 
..34792 
..43542 
..56258 


lMr-4S. 
..54987 
..32056 
..3-2156 
..19831 
.2i700« 
..72941 
..933-22 
..13157 
..57972 
...2144 
....481 
..70590 
..20300 

23 

.811205 
..15781 
.217078 
..46733 
...9839 
..25325 
...5065 
..11356 
..12097 
.295711 
1706312 
..  54287 
..28362 
...1189 
.315000 
....469 
...2495 
...1188 
1013177 

200 

...3939 
..19856 
;.. 30570 
..54241 


Iroa,  Pie tons  ! 

Lard hbds 

Lard tcs.  &  bbls 

Lard. kees 

L  ime,  western . .  bbls 

Lead. piga 

Lead,  bar. kega 

Lead,  whice....keffs 

Molassea» bbls 

Oau bbla&  sks 

Onions ...bbls 

Oil,  linseed. bbls 

Oil,  castor bWs 

OiLUrd bbb 

Pickles .  .kegs  &.  bbls 

Potatoes .bbls 

Pork tcs.  &bbk 

Pork boxes 

Pork hhds 

Pork,  in  bulk.... lbs 
Porter* Ale..  ..bbls 
Packing  Yam . .  reels 
Skins,  Deer ...  packs 

Shot kees 

Sugar..... ....hbds 

Sugar bbls 

Soap .boxes 

Shingles 

Staves 

Tallow bbU 

Tobacco,  leaf.. hbds 
Tobacco,  chew,  kega 

Tobacco bales 

Twine bdls 

Whiskey bbls 

Window  01a8s..bxs 
Wheat...bbls&aks 


20 

215 

..22^19 
..302366 
...32060 
..415400 

631 

5979 

..189813 
..325795 
...13024 

1098 

2091 

...14712 

243 

..166003 
-.543694 
...15605 
...13968 
15862431 

: 804 

' 4131 

; 1375 

: 4435 

..143912 
■...17395 

; 9930 

; ...70000 
:. 6000000 

; 4862 

; ...60304 

; 2021 

' 153 

I 2118 

;  ..117753 

: 4887 

;..- 57508 


; 413 

790 

..214369 
I ..275485 
;... 10410 
:  ..506597 


....7795 
..155807 
..26655« 
....6890 

1409 

....2698 
8849 

639 

..146110 
..550643 
...18279 
...18499 
10273680 

1838 

....9211 
....1301 
....4377 
..195599 

5879 

....6590 
...60000 
.3800000 
....5628 
...52335 
....2315 

33 

906T 

..125099 

; 576 

..23d0U 


ABKITAL8   AT   NSW-OBLBINS. 

I         1610  *50  iQ^g  »^ft 

ShlBk  B'kM,  B*gt.  Schn.    St.  TotaL     St.    Ships.  Blu.  B*^  Sdin.    SL  TotaL  SC 

Sh'i*.            BouJkt.  SUpt.  BMlk 

September. 27  91  10  29  12   99  109  97  9  11  32   7  66  164 

October. 96  26  22  29  15  188  164  45  93  24  33  13  138  215 

November 108  43  41  59  14  258  243  96  47  44  37  14  238  288 

December 60  59  48  54   9  223  334  87  57  60  45  10  2.'S9  381 

January 78  56  46  63  13  976  359  71  09  47  50  11  941  325 

February 59  39  40  67  11  202  311  101  69  89  39  10  251  313 

March 66  42  44  79  13  244  318  70  61  53  54  15  253  391 

April 76  31  45  69  11  245  238  132  56  34  53  11  286  957 

May 22  20  23  57  13  135  239  74  82  19  43  15  183  191 

June 38  19  19  51  10  130  171  40  99  25  31   8  126  153 

Jaly 10  14  17  40  18   94  169  19  19  10  91  19  74  135 

Anguit. 91  14   7  43  13   98  133  9  19  9  18  10  51  130 

Total 654  363  369  666  147  9199  9784  757  469  375  450  136  9186  9873 
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SUGAR  AND  M0LA8SI8  XZP0RT8 — (UP  RITKR  IXCEPT£D.) 


NewYork 

Philadelphia. 

Charleston,  8.C 

Sayannah : 

Providence  &  Bristol,  R.L.. 

Boaton 

Baltimore 

Norfolk,  Bichmond  and  ? 

Petersbarff,  Va } 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

Mobile 

Apalachicola  &  Pensacola.. 
Other  porta 


1849-M.  1M»-*B0. 
: 42523  :  S229 
: 18344  :  3074 
;  5014  ;   689 

;  1981  :  300 

:  3929  :  961 

:  8101 :  1^225 


«-MOLA8SBS.-> 

Dlids.    Bbh. 

1849-'60.  1849-'60. 

:8078  :  42776 

:  —  :  14636 
:  —  :  10531 

:  82  :  4279 
:  247  :    37 

:  —  :  2792 
:  —  :  13432 


; 44333 

: 18749 
:  3726 

:  1661 

:  242® 
: 10652 


<— HOLAflSn.-^ 
BMi.       Hhda.      Bbk. 
1848'-40.  1848-*4».  ie<l8>'4t. 


:  1532  :1837 

:  2232  :   410 

:  365  :   — 

:  ao  :   — 

:  964  :     76 

:  2991  :     77 


6600  :  882  :  30  ;  6134  :  6289  :  1204  '.  — 

649 :  —  :  — .  :  eoo  :  528  :  —  :  — 

2«76  :  1526  :  —  :  8850  ;  4549  :  1453  :  — 

1830  :  460  :  —  :  5370  :  i363  j  294  :  — 

873  •  1602  ;  305  :  3237  ;  220  .'     316  :  250 


38892 
14252 
6659 
1096 
230 
2054 
9448 

7139 

748 

9120 

3601 

532 


Total 92720    13942    2742    112674    94490    11381     2650    93771 

3.-TRADK  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 
The  St.  Loais  Republican  of  the  1st  Jan.  1851,  contains  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  trade  of  that  city  for  the  year  1850;  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract :  baring  already  published  the  previous  years. 

TOBACCO. 

This  article  is  classed  among  the  most  important  agricultura]  productions  of 
our  state,  and  since  1838,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  for  export- 
While  the  receipts  for  1850  fall  short  609  hhds.,  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year,  they  still  slightly  exceed  the  receipts  of  1848. 

Total  receipts  in  1850 9,065 

Receipts  of  1849 ^ 9,664 


I>ecrease  in  1850. 


609 


Receipts  of  Hemp  daring  the  past  year,  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  year 
since  1847,  when  they  reached  over  73,223  bales,  a  circumstance,  however, 
measurably  owing  to  the  non-reception  during  the  preceding  year  of  the  crop 
due,  the  receipts  of  1846  having  been  less  than  34,000  bales.  The  market 
throughout  1849  was  marked  by  more  firmness  than  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
rates  were  higher,  having  ranged  between  9120  and  $126,  varying  little  from 
January  to  December.  At  the  close  of  1849,  the  stock  in  store  was  893  bales.  The 
stock  in  store  and  on  sale  at  the  dose  of  1850,  is  about  2,000  bales.  The  mar- 
ket during  January  was  inactive  at  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  declined 
in  February  to  $90  a  $105  per  ton.  The  ruling  rates  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
were  $80  to  $95. 

ToUl 60,863 

Receipts  of  1849 46,290 

Increase  of  1850  over  1849 14,573 


The  production  of  this  article  has  been  gradually  declining  since  1845  ;  re- 
ceipts, per  rivers,  since  that  time,  having  fallen  off  from  750,877  pigs,  to 
573,502.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  home  consumption  has  mate- 
rially increased,  and  very  little  has  been  exported.  In  consequence  of  this  decline 
in  production,  prices  have  gone  up,  and  during  the  two  last  years  have  ranged 
much  higher  than  for  manpr  years  previous.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
year  the  price  of  upper  nunes  lead  has  been  over  $4  35,  and  the  market  closes 
firmly  at  $4  37i  to  $4  40  per  100  lbs. 
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Actual  Product  of  Upper  MtncM  for  the  two  last  years. 

In  1860 667,946  pigg,  or  37,689,728  poands. 

In  1849 625,468    "      "    42,631,634      *' 

Decrease 67,967  4,941,906       ** 

Actual  Product  of  Lower  Mines,  for  1860. 

Richwood  minefl 11,872  pigs,  or      832,430         «« 

Other  minee 74,104    "      "     6,167,570         " 


86,976  6,000,000 

WHIAT. 

Receipts  of  this  article  daring  the  year  just  closed,  have  slightly  exceeded 
those  of  last  year,  but  fall  short  of  those  of  '46,  '47  and  '48.  The  last  year  has 
doubtless  been  abetter  wheat  year  than  1849,  but  owing  to  a  generally  entertained 
opinion  that  the  article  must  advance,  fiEmners  and  shippers  held  back  until 
threatened  by  closing  navigation.  This  will  account  for  the  heavy  receipts 
during  November,  compared  with  other  months  in  the  year. 

Receipts  per  rivers  in  1860 1,792,074    bush. 

ReceipU  per  rivers  in  1849 1,762,536        " 

Increase  of  1861  over  1849 29,639        " 

FLOUB. 

Receipts  by  rivers  in  1860 292,718 

Received  by  rivers  in  1849 301,933 

Decrease 9,216 

Receipts  per  Wagons,  during  1860. 

From  Centre  Mills  (new)  111.,  since  30th  Sept 1833 

"     Hope        "  •"      «       1st    Jan 1435 

"    Planet      "  "      «*       1st   Jan 1735 

«*    Harmony"  "       "       1st   Jan 2405 

**    Harrison's  (111.,)  and  other  sources 24,944 

Total 82,352 

Add  receipts  per  rivers 292,718 

Total  of  all  receipts  for  1860 326,070 

OOBM. 

While  the  receipts  for  com  for  the  last  year  have  almost  quadrupled  those  of 
the  year  preceding,  the  ruling  rates  have  almost  doubled  those  of  that  year. 
The  demand  has  been  active  throughout,  and  the  remaining  stock  on  sale  at  the 
filose  is  by  no  means  large. 

Total  receipts  by  river,  1860 484,014 

Receipts  of  1849 142,182 

Increase  of  1860  over  1849 341,882 

PORK. 

The  receipts  of  the  last  year  vary  but  little  from  those  of  1849,  but  oar 
monthly  table  will  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  sum  toUl  was  the  product  of 
1849,  very  little  having  been  received  since  the  present  packing  season  com- 
menced. The  high  price  of  com  induced  growers  to  send  forward  that  staple, 
rather  than  apply  it  to  fattening,  and  hence  few  hogs  have  been  prepared  for 
slaughtering.  Up  to  the  present  date  of  the  last  packing  season,  the  number 
of  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  city  alone,  was  nearly  116,000;  and  at  points  above, 
and  throughout  the  West,  the  number  was  also  large.  So  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  present  season,  only  65,000  hogs  have  been  killed  ill 
this  city,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  is  observed  throughout  the  conntrj. 
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This  deficiency  miMt  advance  the  price  of  pork,  but  whether  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate dealers  for  the  high  price  paid  for  hogs,  is  doubtful.  The  hog  mariiet 
opened  timidly  at  figures  approximating  to  $3 ;  but  since  the  commencement 
has  steadily  advanced,  until  within  a  few  days,  since  which  it  has  been  less  firm, 
and  few  sales  are  now  effected  beyond  $4  for  hogs  weighing  220  lbs.,  though 
drovers  are  contending  for  34  15  to  $4  20. 

T^  Bbh. 

Tvtal  receipts  for  1850 1878        101,562 

u         u         u    1849 1745        111,16% 

Receipts  at  this  Port  of  the  principal  articles  of  Produce  for  the  last  two  years, 

1849.  1850. 

Wheat,  sacks 881,428  927,346 

Flour,  barrels,  per  rivers 301,933  298,231 

Flour,  barrels,  per  wagons 32,452 

Com,  sacks 142,182  784,014 

Oats,  sacks 126,835  348,716 

Barley,  sacks 44,613  34,744 

Pork,  barrels 113,909  101,562 

Pork,  tierces 1,873 

Salt,  sacks 289.680  261,230 

Salt,  barrels 22,557  19,158 

Hemp,  bales, 45,227  60,862 

Lead,  pigs 591,851  573,502 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 9,664  9.055 

Beef,  barrels 14,837  6,049 

Beef,  tierces 3,121  2,586 

Dry  Hides 68,395  94,228 

Whiskey,  barrels 28,741  25,959 

Sugar,  hogsheads ', 23,814  25,796 

Sugar,  brls 3,000  6,034 

Sugar,  boxes 3,064  12,388 

Coffee,  sacks 58,702  73,678 

Molasses,  barrels 31,217  29,518 

Lard,barrels 64,615  61,536 

Lard,  tierces 11,041  17,925 

Lard,  kegs 15,512  14,549 

Bacon,  tierces 2,195  7,087 

Bacon,  casks 21,764  23,248 

Bacon,  barrels 1,646  8,019 

Bacon,boxes 2,263  1,330 

Bacon,  pieces 46,978 

Bacon,  pounds 82,496 

Bacon,  bagged  hams 2,593 

Bulk  Pork,  casks 1,096 

Bulk  Pork,  boxes 100 

Bulk  Pork,  pieces 801,381 

Bulk  Pork,  pounds 12,889,360    1,841,747 

TONNAOK. 

The  number  of  steamboats  arrived  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

1849.  1850. 

From  New-Orieans 813  303 

Ohio  River 401  493 

Illinois  River 686  788 

Upper  Mississippi 806  636 

MissouriRiver 355  '    890 

Cairo —  .^^ 122  75 

Other  points ^^ 217  215 

Total,... • 2,900    2,599 

It  appears  that  246  different  boats  arrived  at  the  port  during  the  year. 
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C— MBMPHIS,  IfBHir. 

E^ery  day  gives  me  additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  this 
alreadv  prosperous  city — and  although  her  commerce  is  great,  yet  upon  thai 
alone  her  public-spirited  citizens  do  not  intend  to  rely,  for  the  notes  of  pr^aok 
tion  are  already  heard  in  various  quarters,  and  in  addition  to  her  commerce, 
manufactories  will  soon  claim  a  part  in  adding  to  her  wealth.  Preparations  are 
now  making  for  the  establishment  of  a  very  iaige  boat-yard,  to  be  conducted 
on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  any  in  the  west ;  and  «re  long,  although  we  cannot 
afford  the  facilities  at  Nashville,  Tennesseeans  will  have  the  onportunity  of 
•npporting  in  Tennessee  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Tne  gentleman 
who  opens  the  yard  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  boat-builders  in  the  Union.  As 
an  evidence  of  its  truth,  some  of  the  finest  boats  running  on  the  Mississippi,  are 
his  handiwork ;  among  others,  the  magnificent  Autocrat.  In  addition  to  this, 
an  extensive  flour  mill,  now  nearly  completed,  is  about  to  commence  operations, 
and  will  make,  it  is  said,  62,000  bbls.  oHf  flour  annually ;  creating  another  lam 
source  of  wealth  to  the  community.  These  things  spe^  most  favorably  for 
the  public  spirit  of  Memphis,  and  indeed  I  find  on  all  sides  evidence  that  her 
citizens  are  determined,  by  the  liberal  views  they  take  of  things,  to  make  Mem- 
phis one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  West — ^and  the  city  already  feels  the  beneficial 
result  of  these  views.  In  1840,  I  am  told,  Memphis  had  a  population  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand  ;  the  census  recently  taken,  shows  a  population  of 
12,000^and  although  no  prophet,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  1860  will  show 
a  population  more  than  double  this  number. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  a  large  cotton  manufiictory  has  just  been 
erected  here,  and  will  go  into  operation  very  shortly,  giving  employment  to  a 
lairge  number  of  operatives.  Why  cannot  we  chronicle  such  an  event  in  Nash^ 
ville  ?  Urge  our  citizens  to  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  for  if 
they  sleep  much  longer,  every  city  in  this  country  will  outstrip  us,  imd  upon 
ourselves  must  rest  the  fault. — Cumberland, 

S^OOMMBECS  OF  BALTIMORE,  1850. 

BZPOKTS  OF  LBIDINC  ARTICLES. 


Pish,  dried,  qtls 5,460 

Pish,  pickled,  bbls 997 

Whale  Oil,  gals 9,222 

Lard  Oil,  gaU 22,186 

Sperm  Candles,  lbs 51,51 1 

Tar  and  Pitch,  bbls 4,568 

/Beef,  bbls 11,972 

/^Pork,  bbls 22,746 

-^XBacon,  lbs 5,259,713 

'V'^Lard,  lbs 987,472 

^.Butter,  lbs, 347,960 

"      Cheese,  lbs ^....193,974 

Indian  Coin,  bush 430,638 


Indian  Meal,  bbls 38,820 

Tal.  Candles,  lbs 662,491 

Ada.  Candles,  lbs 11,126 

Soap,  lbs 113,921 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  lbs 176,437 

Nails,  lbs 147,607 

Manufactures  of  Iron $58,294 

Refined  Sugar,  lbs 66,096 

Cotton  Goods $260,319 

Paper,  Books  and  Stationery... $4,679 

Wheat,  bush • ,.40,208 

Potatoes,  bush 2,414 


There  is  avowing  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  with 
the  South.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  at 
the  North,  by  which  the  southern  merchants  are  deterred  from  trading  with  the 
northern  cities.     Commenting  upon  these  facts,  the  Clipper  says  : 

**  This  is  a  great  increase  within  one  year,  and  exhibits  the  feeling  which 
prevails  at  the  South.  Our  merchants  have  no  doubt  anticipated,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  this  change  of  trade  in  the  South,  by  an  enlargement  of  their 
stocks  of  goods  ;  but  there  is  one  more  object  to  be  effected  by  Baltimoreans, 
and  that  is  to  establish  a  re^lar  line  of  packets  between  this  city  and  Liver- 
pool. This  would  attract  the  whole  southern  custom  to  our  port.  We  knoW 
that  this  important  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  the  merchants  of  Bal- 
timore, and  that  a  memorial  to  Congress  has  been  presented.  Direct  importa- 
tions of  goods  from  Europe  would  make  Baltimore,  as  a  madiel  for  southern 
custom,  all  that  eould  be  desired ;  and  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  govern- 
ment should  not  patronize  a  Southern  as  well  as  a  Northern  line  of  packets,  ss 
anxiliaiy  to  the  Post  Office  Department" 
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C— GALVaSTON  AHB  T8XA8. 

*<  While  steamships  of  1,200  to  1,600  tons,  and  sail  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  can 
enter  the  port  of  Galveston,  and  take  our  produce  to  a  forei^  market,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  sent  circuitously  by  rail-roads,  one  thousand 
miles  to  Charleston,  or  by  T^ater  still  more  eircuitously  and  still  further,  to  th« 
same  port,  and  that,  too,  merely  for  re-shipment.  This  is  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  natural  course  of  trade.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  border- 
ing on  Hed  River,  the  exports  of  Texas  must  find  their  outlet  at  our  own 
ports ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
direct  foreign  trade  by  regular  lines  of  packets.  Even  with  the  late  dismem- 
berment, we  have  still  a  territory  as  large  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  together,  and  the  amount  of  waste  or  unproductive  land,  we  be- 
lieve, is  less ;  while  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands 
than  all  th^  other  Southern  States.  Texas  is  capable  of  producing  more  sugtf 
than  all  the  balance  of  the  Union,  including  all  the  recent  acquisitions  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  of  inexhaustible 
fjDrtility  within  the  latitude  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  while  an  exten- 
sive region  in  the  upper  part  of  our  state  has  been  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
wheat  country,  and  well  adapted  to  other  small  grains.  For  stock  raising  and 
wool  growing,  Texas  is,  probably,  unequalled  by  any  other  country.  While, 
therefore,  our  state  is  as  large  as  the  four  Southern  States  above  named,  it  is 
certainly  capable  of  producing  fully  as  much  for  exportation,  as  all  those  states 
together.  Nor  will  it  be  many  years,  with  the  present  rapid  ingress  of  immi- 
grants, before  our  exports  will  give  employment  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
shipping.** 

7.— COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Although  we  have  not  been  led  off  very  far,  at  any  time,  by  the  Caliibmia 
fever,  nor  have  ever  contemplated  any  Argonaatic  expedition  in  search  of  its 
golden  fleece,  we  cannot  forbear  an  extract  from  the  Pacific  News,  showing 
some  of  the  extraordinary  things  in  that  country. 

The  receipts  of  bullion,  from  the  Atlantic  States,  seeking  investment,  i» 
1850,  was  $1,722,000. 

AMOUNT  OP  GOLD  DUST  SHIPPED  PBOH  JANUARY  IST  TO  DSCSMBBB  30tH,  1850. 

Month  of  January $448,444 

February 734,361 

March a 1,260,000 

April 2,201,000 

May 1,731.863 

June 2,669,045 

July 3,020,000 

August .5,282,880 

September 918,000 

October 4.698,461 

November 6,337,589 

December 1,260,000 

Totel  amount  for  the  year $29,441,583 

This  statement  is  a  sufficient  amswer  to  the  too  often  expressed  opinion  that 
the  mines  were  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  California  must  prove  a  failure 
by-and-by.  For  the  two  post  seasons  the  summer  months  have  produced  ths 
greatest  amount  of  gold,  the  wet  diggings  being  worked  then  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  dry.  This  accounts  for  tne  fact  that  the  shipment  in  the  month  of 
Augost  exceeded  that  of  any  other  month  in  the  year. 

Fixing  the  amount  of  gold  exported,  and  which  was  regularly  shipped  and 
entered  for  the  period  named  above,  at  $30,000,000  in  round  figures,  and  add  to 
it  an  estimate  of  $12,000,000,  as  having  gone  forward  in  private  hands,  and 
$6,000,000  retained  for  circulation,  and  tne  aggregate  shows  the  enormous  sum 
of  $48,000,000— «ii  amount  exceeding  one-third  the  total  ofaU  the  producU  qf  ihe 
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United  States  exported  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Jane  30,  1860,  and  nearlj 
one-third  the  amount  of  imports  ;  $12,000,000  more  than  the  exports  of  the 
state  of  New- York  or  Louisiana;  $35,000,000  more  than  Alabama ;  $38,000,000 
more  than  South  Carolina  ;  $40,000,000  more  than  Massachusetts  or  Maryland  ; 
$41,000,000  more  than  Georgia;  and  $43,000,000  more  than  Pennsylvania. 
And,  while  viewing  this  Statement,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mihd, 
that  ^he  states  which  show  the  largest  amount  of  exports  are  those  which  pos- 
sess the  advantajge  of  having  ports  situated  on  the  seaboard,  and  which  do  the 
carrying  trade  of  states  more  remotely  located.  The  eight  states  above  enunie-* 
rated,  in  fact  do  the  labor  of  transporting  to  foreign  ports,  not  only  their  own 
products,  but  those  of  the  remaining  twentv-two. 

For  the  time  included  in  the  period  for  which  all  our  statistics  are  made  up — 
viz. :  the  twelve  months  past — there  have  entered  our  harbor,  from  all  foreign 
ports,  1,743  vessels.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  was  1,461.  The  vessels  arriving,  nave  landed  upon  our  shores  35,333 
males,  and  1,248  females.  The  number  which  have  left  by  sail  vessels  and 
steamers,  duriuj?  the  same  time,  26,593  males,  and  8  females. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  commerce  and  navigation, 
for  the  fisca)  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  shows  the  number  of  clearances  from 
the  port  of  New- York,  to  have  been  but  little  more  than  twice  that  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1850;  and  the  number  of  arrivals 
at  that  port — ^the  same  periods  compared — ^to  have  been  268  less  than  twice  the 
amount.  As  compared  with  New-Orleans,  the  difference  in  favor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is,  in  clearances  330,  and  in  arrivals  645.  When  the  comparison  Is  made 
with  Philadelphia,  we  find  the  difference  still  greater  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
— ^being  in  clearances  922,  and  in  arrivals  1,137.  The  same  would  be  the  re- 
sult were  the  comparison  made  with  any  of  the  seaports  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  received  by  foreign  vessels,  from  November 
21,  1849,  to  September  30,  1850,  was  $3,351,962  65.  The  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels was  151,604. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  received  during  the  same  period,  in  domestic 
vessels,  was  $797,275  10  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  82,949. 

Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  us  to  enumerate  in  detail,  many  kinds  of 
trade  which  are  followed  with  satisfactory  success  in  our  midst,  and  which 
form  no  small  item  in  the  trade  of  California.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  mentioned,  we  will  add  that  San  Francisco,  with  a  population  of  over 
35,000,  sustains  seven  daily  papers ;  while  New- York,  numbering  lialf  a  million^ 
can  boast  only  double  that  number !  We  have  eight  express  companies,  the 
principal  ones  being  Adams  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Gregory  ;  over  sixty  brick  build- 
mgs,  where  six  months  ago  there  was  not  one ;  eight  or  ten  first-class  hotels, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  ^'  Union,"  (just  erected  by  Selover  &  Co.,  and 
under  the  management  of  Isaac  M.  Hall ;)  the  ^*  St.  Francis ;"  **  Delmonico*8  ;*' 
the  "  Revere ;"  and  the  **  National." 

But  a  few  months  since,  the  boundaries,  even  of  San  Francisco,  were  hardly 
defined  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  guide  the  inquirer  in  his  search.  Now 
we  have  one  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  street  laid  out,  one  quarter  of  which  is  built 
upon  and  occupied,  and  over  seven  miles  of  it  substantially  planked,  and  most 
01  that  distance  properly  sewered.  We  have  now  a  semi-monthly  mall,  where 
a  year  affo  it  was  only  an  occasional  one — reaching  our  shores  runo  and  then, 
and  half  the  time  not  as  often  !  One  marine  insurance  company  has  already 
been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  another  is  in  progress  of  organ- 
ization. 

8.— VALLEY  OP  THB  COLORADO— TEXAS. 

'  **  There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  our  state  more  rapidly  developing  its  re- 
sources than  the  valley  of  the  Colorado ;  and  certainly  none  whose  capabilities 
are  less  circumscribed  or  more  varied.  There  is  no  department  of  agricultural 
employment  which  may  not  be  here  successfully  and  profitably  pursued.  The  rich 
soil  and  salubrious  climate  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  valley  have  within  the  last 
two  years  attracted  a  vast  influx  of  population  and  industry,  the  influence  of  which 
has  been  felt  in  the  increased  prospenty  of  our  people,  and  seen  in  the  improved 
and  flourishing  condition  of  our  country.     In  1845,  Austin  and  the  surrounding 
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edimtiy  was  bat  one  remove  from  a  desolation ;  scoorged  conthiaally  by  Indian 
irrnptiens,  there  was  not  eyen  in  its  very  streets  security  for  life  or  property.  Only 
frftioQ  that  period  can  we  date  the  comrmencement  of  any  thing  like  real  and  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  in  that  time,  perhaps,  no  [lortion  of  the  world  has  at- 
tained so  high  a  degree  of  permanent  prosperity  wi^ont  a  solitary  commercial 
or  agricoltural  facility,  the  only  ndeans  of  transportation  being  by  wagons,  a  dis-  ^ 
tance  of  nearly  two  hnndred  miles,  and  for  mdre  than  half  the  year  over  roads 
almost  impassable.  Were  the  condition  of  things  otherwise,  what  might  we  not 
reasonably  hope  to  realize  ? 

•  *'  The  mind  of  no  man,  however  san^ine,  is  prepared  to  believe  how  wonder- 
fill  the  effect  upon  ^is  country  would  be  ofa  regular  steamboat  communication 
with  the  gulf,  Its  adaptabilities  unascertained,  its  capabilities  of  production  as  yet 
imperfecuT  developed,  its  other  resources  only  known  to  be  abundant  and  various, 
would  all  be  brought  into  immediate  and  prdntable  employitaent,  so  soon  as  relia- 
ble facilities  are  created  to  render  labor  profitable  and  the  investment  of  capital 
safe.  To  take  one  year  with  another,  it  is  our  candid  opinion  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter cotton  country  on  the  globe  than  this.  The  high  price  which  this  product 
now  commands,  and  the  safe  assumption  that  It  neVer  can  materially  decline,  from 
the  fJact  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  belt  around  the  earth  in  which  it  can  be 
produced,  must  render  a  country  fertile,  salubrious  and  situated  as  this,  second  to 
none  in  agricultural  wealth  and  importance,  so  soon  as  a  cheap  and  convenient 
transportation  can  be  had  for  our  produce  i  but  now  without  any  ftcilities,  except 
the  most  onerous  and  ezpeiisive,  we  are  poverty-stricken  in  the  very  midst  of 
every  element  of  wealth." 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— BRITISH  COMPETITION  IN  COTTON. 

The  following  view  of  this  subject  is  taken  by  a  leading  London  journal : 
The  supply  of  raw  cotton  for  our  manufactures  is  every  day  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  greater  interest  and  anxiety  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  really  extra- 
ordinary— where  cotton  is  known  to  grow  almost  spontaneously  in  so  many 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  so  many  soils  and  climates  are  suited  to  its  culti- 
vation— that  we  should  still  be  dependent  opon  a  small  portion  of  the  United 
States  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  which  we  require.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  Southern  nor  Western  Africa  have  ever  been  thought  of  as  countries 
where  this  shrub  could  be  cultivated  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  specimen  of  the  wild  cotton  jplant  of  Western  Africa,  which  was 
plucked  vnthin  nfly  yards  of  the  shore,  with  full  bolls,  was  exhibited  in  the 
Exchange-room,  at  Liverpool.  The  Liverpool  Journal  boyb  :  **  The  quality  is 
fine,  and  this  specimen  shows  that  there  would  be  no  dimculty  in  cultivating 
cotton  where  it  was  gathered."  We  quite  believe  it.  We  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  cotton  ad  libUum  in  this  district  of  Africa ;  indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  both  cotton  and  coffee  are  indigenous  along  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  16  deg.  N.  lat.  to  the  equator.  In  Prince's  Island,  lat.  1^  40,  and 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  which  lies  under  the  equator,  cofiee  grows 
abundantly,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  climate,  which  is  suitable  to 
the  coffee  plant,  vrill  also  grow  the  cotton  shrub.  Indeed,  the  former  island  pro- 
duces not  only  coffee,  but  sugar  and  rice. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  continue  to  look 
to  India  as  the  only  country  which  can  relieve  them  from  their  dependence . 
upon  the  United  States,  is,  in  our  opinion,  injurious  to  the  object  they  have  in 
view,  as  it  withdraws  their  attention  from  other  countries  where  they  would 
have  fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  have  hitherto  met  them  in  India. 
It  is,  however,  quite  time  that  they  looked  more  extensively  abroad,  for  there 
are  many  reasons  why  their  reliance  upon  America  should  begin  to  be  on  the 
wane.  According  to  the  Liverpool  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  journal  of  last  week,  it  appears  that  the  deficiency  of  cotton  in 
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that  port,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1849,  ii  ettimaled  at 

100,000  bales,  and  that  an  equal  deficiency  exists  in  Manchester.  The  Lioerjjool 
AUnoTif  from  the  statistics  it  presents  to  its  readers,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  beginning  this  year  with  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  known 
stock  of  cotton,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  short  crop  in  the  United 
States,  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  annually  on  the  in- 
crease in  America,  there  will  be  a  greater  home  demand  for  the  raw  material, 
less  of  the  article  disposable  for  exportation,  and,  consequently,  an  enhanced 
price  put  upon  it  in  the  country.  We  think  it  is  evident  that  the  present 
executive  of  the  States,  and  the  party  in  office  there,  wish  to  encourage  their 
own  manufactures.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  at  in  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  lately  come  to  hand.  In  this 
document  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  is  strongly  objected  to  as  injurious  to 
domestic  industry,  and  it  is  recommended  as  highly  necessaiy  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  should  be  increased  on  a  variety  of  articles.  Whether  manufao- 
tared  cottons  will  be  included  in  this  category  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  would  not  discourage  the  manufacturers  from  looking  to  India  as  one 
country  from  which  they  can  .be  supplied  with  cotton,  but  we  certainly  would 
discourage  their  looking  to  it  as  the  only  country  for  this  purpose.  The  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1848,  to  in- 
quire into  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  leaves  everything  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. It  does,  indeed,  conclude  with  a  paragraph  expressing  an  opitdon,  *'  that 
under  the  continued  encouragement  now  afforded  by  the  government  of  India, 
and  by  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  resources  which  are  still  within  reach, 
there  may  eventually  be  opened  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  a  large 
and  regular  supply  of  cotton,  of  a  quality  largely  consumed  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  which  will,  by  giving  them  additional  sources  of  supply,  render 
them^more  independent  of  the  failure  of  crops,  and  thus  have  the  double  effect 
of  equalizing  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  lessening  those  fluctuations 
in  the  market  which  have  occurred  for  some  years  past,  and  which  have  acted 
so  injuriously  on  the  energies  of  our  manufacturing  population.**  There  is 
nothing  very  encouraging  in  this,  particularly  when  i^  is  known,  as  the  report 
says,  that — "For  sixty  years  past  the  Court  of  Directors  have  taken  an  interest 
in  this  question,  and  have  expended  considerable  sums  in  various  attempts  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  countries  subject  to  their  rule.**  This 
may  be  very  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  depressing.  Sixty  years,  and 
considerable  sums,  have  been  almost  fruitlessly  spent ;  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can gins  have  been  sent  to  India  ;  experimental  farms  have  been  established 
there ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  manufacturers  are  still  without  a  supply  of 
cotton  from  that  country.  '*  The  Court  of  Directors  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  the  obstacles  which  are  supposed  hitherto  to  have  retarded  the  extension 
of  cotton  cultivation  in  India,  may  be  overcome.**  We  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  it  promises  to  be  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty,  unsuited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  trade,  and  the  anxiety  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

We  have  said' that  there  are  many  other  countries  where  cotton  may  be 
grown  ;  why,  then,  wait  for  the  eventuality  which  is  promised  by  the  report  of 
the  committee  1  We  should  like  to  see  the  energies  of  the  manufacturers  di- 
rected to  a  country  where  they  would  meet  with  no  difficulties,  and  but  little 
delay  ;  that  countnr  is  our  Australian  colonies.  In  these  colonies  they  have  a 
sphere  for  action  wnich  no  other  country  offers,  not  even  India,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  it  is  a  country  to  which  American  cultivators  of  cotton  could  be  easily  in- 
duced to  betake  themselves.  We  believe  that  the  government  of  India  will  give 
every  possible  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  that 
country,  but  the  natives  are  a  people  with  whom  agricultural  improvements  are 
of  slow  growth ;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  are  they  at  3l  likely  to  be  stimulated  by 
any  exertions  which  our  manufacturers  can  make.  In  Australia  they  will  have 
to  deal  with  our  own  countrymen  and  our  own  territonr,  and  we  think  the  rest 
may  be  safely  left  to  British  energy,  aided  by  British  capital  :  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  set  the  machine  in  motion,  when  it  will  be  found  to  work  well. 
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8.—0VBE-CE0PPING  AND  CULTIVATING  COTTON. 

I  will  now  give  my  mode  of  preparing  land  and  cultivating  cotton,  which 
I  have  tried  for  aeveral  years.  After  pursuing  different  plans,  I  have  fallon 
back  on  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  commence  throwing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plough — 
rows,  of  course,  laid  off  agreeably  to  the  strength  of  the  land ;  about  the  last  of 
March,  I  commence  turning  out  the  middles,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete  and 
new  nearly  to  the  top  ;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  plant,  by  opening 
the  ridge  with  a  very  small  scooter,  covering  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which 
leaves  the  whole  ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  the  seed 
make  their  appearance  above  ^ound,  I  put  every  hand  to  scraping  it  out  with 
the  hoes.  I  generally  finish  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  furthest.  Meanwhile  I 
work  out  my  com,  and  then  return  to  my  cotton  with  turning  ploughs,  and  bar 
it  off;  follow  with  the  hoes,  chop  through,  leaving  about  two  stalks  in  a  place, 
and  take  all  the  grass  from  the  drills,  the  ploughs  covering  up  all  in  the  middles. 
I  then  return  to  my  com,  and  work  it  out.  By  this  time,  my  cotton  is  large 
enough  to  receive  dirt.  I  put  the  mould  board  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt 
back,  and  plough  out  the  middles,  following  with  the  hoes  ;  thin  it  very  nearly 
to  a  stand,  and  cover  up  what  gra^s  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by  the 
ploughs.  Thenceforward  I  manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  I  run 
•weeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I  endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  the 
turning  ploughs,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the 
first  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  diy ,  which  l  consider  a  great  advantage,  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  stalk,  causing  the  forms  to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  ma- 
ture sooner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  all  those  pretending  to  cultivate  18  and  80 
acres  to  the  hand,  to  drop  6  or  8  acres,  and  sow  it  in  oats  for  their  stock,  which 
will  answer  a  double  purpose — resting  their  land  and  keeping  their  mules,  cows 
and  year  old  hogs  in  good  order,  (givmg  them  salt)  until  frost.  My  oat  field  is 
as  valuable  to  me  as  the  same  land  would  be  in  com. 

I  omitted  to  say,  in  its  place,  that  in  scraping  my  cottcn  out  with  hoes,  it 
gave  my  team  a  good  resting  spell,  very  much  needed  about  that  time. 

Yours,  dtc.  E.  JBinaNi. 

Choctaw  County,  Miss.,  Jan.  1851. 

3.-.MBLANCH0LY  PROOFS  OF  SOUTHERN  DEPENDENCB  ON  THB 

NORTH. 

What  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  the  Southern  Planter  says  of  Virginia,  is 
true  of  the  whole  South.  Can  we  have  no  brooms,  hay  or  apples,  but  from  b^ 
yond  the  Potomac  1 

Upon  the  most  of  our  farms  broom  com  is  assigned  the  outside  row  of  the 
com  field,  or  else  is  distributed  through  the  *'  truck  patch.''  It  usually  re- 
ceives but  little  attention — gets  only  chance  workings,  and  no  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed.  Indeed,  it  is  oftenerthan  otherwise  regarded  as  the  negro's  per- 
quisite. The  slaves  who  have  gathered  it  spend  a  portion  of  the  long  nights  of 
winter  in  workii|^  it  up  into  small  brooms,  bound  by  white  oak  *'  splits,"  and 
these,  if  not  sold  to  the  mistress  of  the  farm,  are  bartered  at  the  nearest  grocery. 
Among  the  northern  people  the  practice  is  different.  Large  bodies  of  land  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  even  the  famous  Genesee 
wheat  region,  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  broom  com  as  a  field  crop. 
When  gathered  it  is  sold  to  broom  makers  at  so  much  per  pound.  They  put  it 
into  brooms  of  every  shape  and  description,  from  the  broad  long  handle  floor 
broom  to  the  finest  coat  duster.  Our  worthy  Governor,  Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,  made 
an  excursion  through  some  of  the  northern  states  during  the  past  summer,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  broom  com 
in  that  cold  climate.  Even  with  that  disadvantage,  however,  a  profit  is  made 
upon  the  crop,  and  (what  reflects  no  credit  upon  our  enterprise)  we  who  ought 
to  be  sending  the  article  north,  annually  buy  largely  from  New- York  and  the 
New-England  States.    One  of  our  exchanges,  the  Harrisburg  Republican,  says 
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it  it  not  uncommon  for  an  advertisement  to  appear  with  a  caption  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Just  received^  two  hundred  com  brocmsfrom  the  North," 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  :  • 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  yearly  paid  for 
brooms  imported  into  Virginia.  Are  not  the  James  River  bottoms  as  good  for 
raising  broom  com  as  the  Connecticut  1  Won^t  somebody  plant  a  few  acres 
next  spring  1  The  crop  is  said  to  be  worth  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre. 

**  Jtut  received,  one  hundred  hales  Northern  hay." 

Is  it  a  fact  Virginia  cannot  raise  hay  to  feed  her  own  stock  1  'I  have  seen, 
even  this  dry  season,  at  least  three  or  four  tons  per  acre  on  land  that  a  very  few 
years  since  was  worth  no  more  than — -— ;  in  fact,  as  poor  a  piece  of  .land 
as  could  be  found  in  the  state.  What  crop  pays  better,  at  niteen  or  twenty  dol- 
lars per  acre  1 

"  Ju^t  received,  fifty  barrels  fine  Northern  apples." 

How  many  thousands  are  paid  annually  for  fruit,  even  in  Richmond  1  The 
world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  a  finer  climate  for  fruit  of  any  kind,  con- 
ffenid  to  climate,  than  old  Virginia,  So  it  may  be  said  for  potatoes  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  articles.  The  above  article  is  not  intended  as  any  reproach  on 
our  northern  brethren  ;  all  praise,  on  the  contrary  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  among  us,  and-^ — fill  it  out  yourself." 

4.— ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUGAR. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the  planting  and  commerciaf 
community,  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  sugar,  respecting  the  efi!ects  of  the  use  of  bone  black  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  which  we  think  retards  the  introduction  of  that  unquestionable  improve- 
ment. We  allude  to  the  impression  that  unpleasant  smell  is  inseparable  from 
sugar  boiled  in  vacuum  pans,  after  passing  through  the  filters.  The  smell  which 
is  often  perceived  in  sucn  sugar,  is,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  owing  to  a  prac- 
tice which  is  becoming  too  general  with  planters  possessing  the  vanous  forms 
of  apparatus,  of  liquoring  or  syruping  the  sugurs  in  tiers,  and  sometimes  in 
hogsheads,  and  then  shipping  without  thoroughly  drying  it.  The  quality  of  the 
article  in  appearance  is  undoubtedly  improved  when  first  made,  but  within  a 
short  time  a  species  of  fermentation  takes  place,  of  course  involving  a  deteriora- 
tion in  quality,  and  giving  grounds  for  reports  which  affect,  and  irpersisted  in, 
must  shortly  ruin  the  market  for  this  kind  of  sugar.  No  planter  who  is  pre- 
pared to  dry  his  sugar  thoroughly,  by  means  of  drying  rooms  artificially  heated, 
•honld  syrup  his  sugar  ;  the  proper  use  of  bone  black  improves  the  sugar  in 
ciystallization,  dryness  and  color.  A  Mbbohamt. 

5.— GEOLOGY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

**  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  the  state  of  Arkansas  has  greater  mineral 
resources  than  any  other  state  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  has  more  of  everything  than  any  other  state — ^it  has  less  of  some  things ; 
for  instance,  it  has  less  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  yet  it  has  more  than  th6  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain.  It  probably  has  not  as  much  lead  as  Wisconsin,  but 
much  of  it  has  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  Wisconsin  lead,  on  account  of 
the  silver  it  contains.  As  to  iron,  there  is  no  state  that  has  it  in  greater  quan- 
tity, or  of  a  better  quality.  Its  manganese  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  world, 
as  to  that  article,  if  there  were  none  any  where  else.  In  zinc,  it  will  excel  any 
other  state,  unless  we  except  New-Jersey.  It  has  more  gypsum  than  all  the 
other  states  together,  so  far  as  is  known  ;  and  salt  is  no  less  abundant  than 
g3rpsum — ^it  is  connected  with  it.  In  marble,  it  does  not  fall  behind  any  other 
state  ;  and  it  contains  several  very  valuable  kinds  of  building  materials  not  found 
any  where  else  in  the  Valley  of  the  MississippL 

DvX  it  is  not  always  that  valuable  minerals  or  buildingmaterials  can  be  ren- 
dered at  once  available,  especially  in  a  new  country.  This  is  a  matter  which 
re<|nires  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  minerals  themselves. 
Some  things  can  be  worked  to  advantage  only  after  a  country  has  acquired  such 
a  dseree  of  development  as  to  create  a  demand  for  their  use.  Such  is  the  case, 
for  the  most  part,  with  building  materials,  gypsum,  etc'' 
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«.— SHOULD  THE  SOUTH  DIVBESIFY  HER  PEODU0T8 1 

A  writer  in  the  Mississippian  communicates  the  following  argument  in  favor 
of  divenifying  the  products  of  the  South.  He  has  stated  the  case  rather 
•trongly  on  the  matter  of  cotton,  since,  as  we  believe,  in  the  progress  of  civili" 
tation  and  growth  of  commerce,  its  consumption  will  very  greatly  increase,  but 
'  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  notwithstanding,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
over-production.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  feet,  our  preference  would  still  be 
for  a  diversity  of  labor  and  employment,  which  always  tends  to  the  production 
of  national  independence  and  power.  The  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  are  so  much 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  they  naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  advancing  or 
declining  together.  Let  the  South  abandon  speedily  her  present  system  of 
exclnswe  agriculture. 

The  necessity  of  diversifying  the  jabors  of  the  slave  states,  is  apparent  from 
a  consideration  wholly  distinct  from  those  which  have  been  before  urged.  Tho 
area  of  the  whole  of  the  slave  states  is  727,234  square  miles.  Assume  the 
present  slave  population  to  be  3,500,000,  and  that  its  future  increase  will  be  at  the 
same  rate  that  has  attended  it  from  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  until 
this  time,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  66,000,000  of 
slaves,  that  is,  a  slave  population  of  77  to  each  superficial  square  mile.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  this  calculation  embraces  the  whole  area  of  the  slave 
states,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  irreclaimable  swamp,  barren 
sand  hills  not  fit  for  cultivation,  in  the  whole  amounting  to  probably  one-fourtht 
we  may  reasonably  assert,  that  the  child  is  now  bom,  who  will  see  a  slave  pop- 
ulation equal  at  least  to  85  to  the  square  mile,  on  an  average,  for  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  slave  states  suited  to  agriculture.  The  slave  population,  however, 
will  not  be  equally  diffused  over  the  slave  states.  It  is  rapidly  concentrating 
on  the  rice,  sugar  and  cotton  states.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Groorgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  contained  of  slaves  1,527,575.  Their  entire 
surface  is  but  433,802  square  miles.  The  entire  slaves  of  the  United  States 
double  in  a  fraction  over  22  years.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  by  bringing 
slaves  into  the  sugar  and  cotton  region,  they  double  in  those  states  in  twenty 
years,  we  will  have  in  those  states  at  this  time  2,291,362.  Let  it  then  be  sup- , 
posed  that  importation  into  the  sugar  and  cotton  states  now  cease  entirely,  and 
also  that  the  period  of  duplication  will  be  increased  to  twenty-five  years,  neither 
of  which  suppositions  can  be  realized,  and  in  one  hundred  years,  those  states 
will  have  a  slave  population  of  36,661,782,  or  84  to  each  square  mile.  Tet 
much  of  this  country  is  swamp,  or  sand,  or  hills.  The  slaves  then  will  be 
^ual  at  least  to  one  hundred  for  each  square  mile  of  land  suited  to  cultivation. 
The  population  of  Massachusetts,  with  all  her  manufacturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages, her  cities  and  small  farms,  does  not  equal  this.  Where  then,  in  one  hun» 
dred  years,  shall  we  find  space  for  our  increase  of  white  population  and  employ- 
ment for  our  slaves  1  Can  they  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as 
now !  Can  they  be  employed  in  agriculture  1  Must  they  not  be  employed  in 
every  pursuit  to  which  their  labor  can  be  directed,  and  mUst  we  not  commence 
this  division  of  labor  now  1  Many  will  say  a  hundred  years  ahead,  is  too  far  to 
look.  We  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  let  those  who  come  after  us  take  care 
of  themselves.  Weil,  be  it  so.  Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  really  do 
•o,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  for  posterity.  How  then  can  We  take  care  of 
ourselves  1  Only  by  diverting  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  1835,  we  • 
produced  1,360,825  bales  of  cotton,  the  price  was  19  cents  per  pound,  and  brought 
us  $103,415,100.  The  price  being  high,  we  from  year  to  year  increased  its 
production.  In  1839,  the  crop  was  2, 177,835  bales,  the  price  gradually  fell  from 
the  former  rate,  viz :  19  cents  to  ten  cents,  nearly  one-half,  and  the  produce  of 
the  whole  was  87,113,600.  Thus,  by  increasing  our  crop  817,000,  we  lessened 
our  income  to  the  extent  of  316,301,700.  We  blindly  continued  to  increase 
our  productions,  until  we  increased  the  crop  to,  say  2,500,000  bales,  and  ro- 
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duced  the  price  to,  say  6  cento,  which  will  giTe  60,000,000  of  doll&n ;  by  in- 
creasing our  product  1,140,000  bales  beyond  the  crop  of  1836,  we  reducea  our 
income,  or  lost  43,400,000  dollars  in  one  year.  The  cotton  statistics  show,  thai 
firom  1836,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  larger  the  crop,  the  smaller  sum  does 
it  produce.  If  we  allow  that  five  bales  to  the  hand  is  a  fiill  average,  it  will  take 
870,000  hands  to  produce  this  1,400^000  bales,  and  if  the  hands  will  averaee  in 
value  9600,  it  required,  and  there  was  an  investment  of  913,600,000  in  hands  alone, 
exclusive  of  mules,  horses,  farming  tools,  &c.,  which  additional  investment,  by 
an  increase  of  production,  results  in  an  annual  loss  of  943,400,000  dollars  to 
the  cotton  jplanters.  Had  they  thrown  this  913,000,000  into  the  Mississippi 
instead  of  investing  it  in  additional  labor  for  cotton  fields,  and  thereby  kept 
down  the  excess  of  production,  they  would  have  secured  to  themselves 
$48,400,000  per  annum,  by  the  higher  price  of  the  reduced  quantity. 

This  makes  it  manifest  beyond  doubt  that  the  planting  of  cotton  should  nei 
be  increased — ^that  it  should  be  ereatly  reduced.  If  one-third  of  the  labor  now 
directed  to  cotton  raising,  should  be  diverted  to  the  agricultural  emplo3rments — 
to  the  raising  of  stock,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  rye,  dec.,  and  the  making 
such  articles  as  each  planter  consumes,  and  could  fabricate  for  himself,  the  in- 
come from  cotton  would  not  be  diminished,  but  would  greatly  increase,  whUd 
the  money  paid  out  by  the  planters  would  be  less,  by  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. But  if  we  proceed  a  step  beyond  this,  and  purchase  from  our  own  mer- 
chants all  such  articles  as  they  can  supply,  and  vest  a  portion  of  our  capital  in 
mahnfacturing  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather  shoes,  and  the  many 
other  things  tor  which  we  have  all  the  needful  material  wad  means,  the  benefits 
arising  wul  be  speedily  felt,  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

All  the  foregoing  is  true,  if  slaves  and  slave  labor  were  not  on  the  increase. 
But  slaves  increase  independent  of  importations,  at  a  greater  rate  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  in  each  five  and  twenty  years.  This  being  the  case,  if  we 
do  not  divert  their  labor  from  cotton,  and  immediately  engaffe  extensively  and  - 
actively  in  other  pursuits,  the  increase  of  cotton  will  proceed  at  the  same  rate 
with  the  increase  of  slaves.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  increase  since  1836,  ws 
have  reduced  the  return  nearly  forty-three  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  Thirteen  years  more  will  give  an  increase  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  on 
the  present  produce,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  ruin,  and  speedy  ruin,  awaits  the 
cotton  producer,  if  he  does  not  appropriate  a  large  part  of  his  capital  to  other 
pursuits,  and  contribute  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  the  introduction  and 
prosecution  of  every  branch  of  industry,  to  which  our  soil,  our  climate,  our 
water  power,  and  our  forests  invite  the  enterprising. 

Success  and  eminent  success  is  certain,  if  we  only  will  it,  and  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  our  purpose  with  half  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  we 
have  prosecuted  the  cotton  planting.  Have  we  not  waste  land  in  abundance, 
suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  they  supply  mutton  for  our  tables  and  for 
the  market,  and  wool  for  our  domestic  use  for  the  manufacture  of  janes,  linseys 
and  flannels  for  our  use.  Have  we  not  land,  and  labor,  and  all  the  means  need- 
ful for  the  raising  of  com  and  oats,  and  also  for  Bermuda  and  other  grasses  t 
These  will  raise  our  mules,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry — suppling  us 
abundantly  with  beef  and  hides,  bacon,  butter,  d^.  Have  we  not  forests  of  oak, 
and  streams  of  water  without  limit  1  These,  with  the  hides  of  our  beeves,  now 
almost  wholly  lost,  will  furnish  our  tanneries  with  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  that  business,  and  will  not  our  slaves  make  tanners  ?  and  can 
they  not,  when  supplied  with  the  materials,  make  peg,  and  other  shoes  t  cannot 
our  slaves  make  ploughs,  and  harrows,  dec.  1  The  New-England  States  cannot 
make  and  send  us  brick  and  framed  houses,  and  therefore  we  have  learned  that 
oar  slaves  can  make  and  lay  bricks,  and  perform  the  work  of  house  joiners  and 
oarpenlers.  In  fact  we  know  that  in  mechanicCJ  pursuits  and  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  they  are  fine  laborers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  PROGRESS. 

1.— ANOTHBE  SOUTHEEN  MANUFACTUEING  VILLAGE. 

lit  our  January  Number  we  deBcribed  Prattsville,  Alabama ;  in  February, 
Graniteville,  S.  C,  both  thriTing  manufacturing  towns  ;  and  are  now  delighted 
to  add  Autaugaville,  Ala.,  to  the  list : 

The  company  was  organized  on  the  I6th  of  Auffust,  1848,  and  the  capital 
•tock  is  now  $87,000.  The  size  of  the  factory  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty . 
feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide  ;  is  built  of  brick,  with  tin  roof,  and  window  and 
door  sills  of  cast  iron.  There  are  3,000  spindles,  100  looms,  42  cards,  with 
other  necessary  machinery  for  spindles. 

The  fabric  manufactured  is,  osnaburgs,  33  inches  wide,  weighing  9  ounces  to 
the  yard ;  7-8  shirting  j  No.  14  thread,  6  1-4  ounce  ;  cotton  yams,  all  sizes, 
from  No.  4  to  16.  ' 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  factory,  81  operatives^-a  majority  of  them 
females.  When  all  the  machinery  is  in  operation,  110  will  be  required,  and  the 
daily  product  will  be  4,000  yards  of  cloth,  or  40  yards  per  loom. 

There  is  water  enough  to  move  double  the  machinery,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  there  has  been  some  difiSculty  in  consequence, of  the  water-wheel  not 
haying  capacity  sufficient  to  run  all  the  machinery.  That  difficulty,  howev^, 
is  soon  to  be  remedied. 

Autaug^aville  has  grown  up  in  the  woods  during  two  years  past.  It  now  has 
a  population  of  350  souls — four  mercantile  establishments — two  churches,  and 
a  third  is  soon  to  be  built,  and  two  good  schools.  The  village  is  situated  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  Alabama  River,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Prattville  and  Vernon,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  importance. 

S.— FACTOEY  ON  THB  8EA-8HOEE  OF  MISSISSIPPI  OE  LOUISIANA. 
A  writer  in  the  Mississippian,  in  suggesting  Biloxi  Bay  as  an  appropriate  place 
for  a  cotton  factory,  in  which  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  might  both  unite,  uses 
the  following  arguments,  premising  that  there  are  already  ten  saw-mills,  a 
steam-brick  manufiictory,  several  brick-yards,  an  iron  foundry,  and  about  fifty 
sail-vessels  and  one  steamer  belonging  to  the  Bay : 

The  materials  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  ^.,  for  a  cotton  factory  at  Biloxi 
Bay,  would  be  about  half  the  cost  of  the  same  articles  at  a  location  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  best  article  of  plank  can  be  purchased  in  Biloxi  Bay  at  $8 
per  thousand.  The  best  article  of  bricks  at  $b  per  thousand.  Where  health 
abounds,  labor  is  always  cheap.  Much  more  labor  can  be  performed  during  the 
summer  months  than  at  New-Orleans,  or  on  the  Mississippi  River,  on  account 
of  the  invigorating  and  constant  sea-breeze  they  enjoy  at  Biloxi  Bay.  Opera- 
tives from  the  North  can  be  induced  to  come  to  Biloxi  Bay,  until  our  abundant 
Creole  population  could  be  introduced,  and  made  happy,  useful  and  industrious 
citizens.  Fuel,  a  very  important  item  in  the  list  of  expenses,  would  be  much 
less  than  half  the  price  it  would  cost  at  New-Orleans.  Transportation  by  steam 
and  sail  vessels,  would  be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  location  at  St.  Martin's 
Point,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  from  the  thriving  village  of  Biloxi — ^ia 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fine  and  inexhaustible  oyster  beds.  The  opera- 
tives would  be  pretty  much  a  community  to  themselves ;  at  least,  they  would  be 
free  from  the  epidemics,  vice«  and  maladies,  which  cannot  be  prescribed  a^inst 
by  the  forms  of  law,  and  which  will  be  consequent  upon  a  location  near  P^ew- 
Orleans. 

1/  the  citizens  of  Mississippi^  now  engaged  in  planting  in  the  more  wealthj 
portions  of  the  state,  would  but  investigate  this  subject,  mey  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  monopolized  by  citizens  of  another  state 
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3.-EIVALBIEB  OP  CHABXK8T0N  AND  SAVANNAH. 

We  clip  from  the  Georgia  Sentinel  some  remarks  which  win  give  our  readers 
a  further  insight  into  the  spirited  contest  now  going  on  between  the  emporiums 
of  our  gallant  sister  states  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  for  the  extension  of  trade 
and  enterprise.  la  this  contest  some  pretty  hard  blows  are  struck  on  both 
•ides,  as  we  find  frequentlj  the  case  between  Boston  and  New-York,  or  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile ;  and  were  we,  in  our  ««i(ral^positk)n,  to  venture  ajpreference 
one  way  or  the  other,  there  would  come  a  greater  clamor  about  our  ears  than  ever 
Olympus  heard,  "what  time"  the  judgment  of  Paris  was  pronounced  between 
the  rival  goddesses : 

We  cannot  remain  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  of  the  rivalry  between  th^e 
two  cities.  They  are  the  only  Atlantic  ports  of  any  consequence  in  the  cotton 
states,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  their  welfere  ; 
but  Savannah  is  in  Georgia,  and  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  and  for  that 
leason  we  are  most  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  former. 
Our  motto  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  is,  "  in  the  South,  and  for  the  South—in 
Georgia,  and  for  Georgia."  We  are  gratified  at  the  evidences  of  the  iAcreasing 
prosperity  of  Charleston,  and  we  hope  she  may  soon  realize  the  best  wishes  of 
her  people ;  but  in  a  rivalry  between  her  and  our  own  seaport,  of  course  we  are 
with  the  latter.  Apart,  however,  from  all  state  pride  in  the  matter,  we,  in  this 
section,  have  other  causes  of  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Savannah. 
We  are  soon  to  be  connected  with  that  city  by  a  continuous  rail-road  communi- 
•ation,  and  in  the  ordinary  business  relations  of  the  two  cities,  Savannah  and 
Columbus  must  become  better  acquainted,  and  more  identified  in  interest.  Na- 
ture has  done  greatly  more  for  Savannah  than  Charlebton,  and  as  soon  as  her 
people  become  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  from  them,  and  to  them, 
by  tjie  commerce  of  the  country,  the  question  of  rivalry  will  very  easily  be  de- 
cided in  her  favor.  In  fact,  that  rivalry  now  only  exists  by  f^asdn  of  the  sin- 
gular blindness  or  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  peop^  of  Savannah,,  to  their 
own  interests  and  capacities.  In  energy  and  enterprise,  they  have  always  been 
behind  their  Charleston  neighbors ;  and  in  spite  of  their  pre-eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages, unless  they  awake  on  the  subject  of  what  they  can  do,  and  ought  to 
do,  they  will  forever  find  themselves  behind,  in  importance  and  prosperity.  A 
glance  at  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  places  on  the  map  of  the  states  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  must  at  once  satisfy  every 
one,  that  in  point  of  favorable  location,  every  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  Savannah. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  point  at  which  the  rail-roads  connecting 
upper  Georgia  with  these  seaports,  unite,  which  is  292  miles  from  Sayannah, 
and  307  miles  from  Charleston,  showing  a  difference  in  the  distance  in  fayor 
of  Savannah,  of  16  miles.  To  the  trade  of  that  place,  therefore,  and  also  to  the 
commerce  of  all  that  section  of  country  which  reaches  the  Atlantic  through  that 
place,  Savannah  is  the  most  accessible  market.  All  points  north,  west,  and 
south  of  Atlanta,  will  naturally  trade  at  Savannah,  provided  the  mercantile ' 
facilities  of  that  city  are  as  great  as  at  Charleston.  In  other  words,  the  grains 
and  provisions  of  Northern  Georgia,  North-Eastem  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
and  six-tenths  of  the  cotton  region  of  eur  own  state,  will  find  their  Way  to  that 
point,  unless  its  advantages  from  position  are  counterbalanced  by  the  want  of 
energy,  enterprise  and  acconmiodation  on  the  part  of  her  people.  That  such 
will  be  the  fact  in  future«  is  best  demonstrated  by  facts  in  the  past.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  taken. from  the  Savannah  Republican  Price  Current,  show- 
ing the  receipts  of  cotton  bales,  at  the  two  ports,  up  to  the  latest  date  : 

SAVANNAH.  CHARLESTON.  Exce$Sy  . 

184$,  Dec.  19 48,143... .Dec.  1^ 79.667 30,534 or 26percpnt 

1846,  «     18 87,043....     *'     11......  125,865 38,822 or....l8percent. 

1847,  '*      18 27,411 "    10 41,504 14,093 or....  20  per  cent 

1848,  "     19 108,235 "    14..  ....144,386... ...3e,15»..'.;.tnr..*..14percent. 

1849,  *'     18.. .....136,998 **    13 137,934 10,926..... or....  4perceiit. 
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TakeUito  account  tbe  fact,  that  the  bales  receiTed  at  SaTaanah  aie  heavier 
(han  those  received  at  Charleston,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  poui^ 
pf  potton  received  at  Savannah  has  been  almost,  if  pot  quite  equal,  to  the  amount 
at  dharleston.  Again,  we  have  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  bale* 
exported  from  the  two  places  for  five  years : 

SAVAITNAH.  CHAKLSBTOir.  Exee$$. 

1845 304,544 421,896 ISperoenl. 

1846 186,306 268,077 18      « 

1847 , 234.151 347,098 20      ** 

1848 423,232 297,592 19      *• 

1849 405,456 462.951 6      * 

4.-«OUTHSiLN  PROGEESa 

The  Mobile  Tribune  says : — "  James  W.  Kidd  has  succeeded  in  raisinff  near- 
ly a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  to  build  ft  lyge  cotton  factoiy  on.Loachapaka 
Creek, 'some  seven  mit^sbelow  the  toWn  of  Alburn,  Alabama,  and',  ^ear  the 
line  6f  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Rail-road.  The  site,  according  to  the 
Herald,  possesses  great  beauty,  and  is,  withal,  well  calculated  for  extensive 
Inanufacturing  operations.      Superior  facilities  jfor  shipping  goods  also  exist.'* 

5.— MANUPACTUHED  TOBACCO. 
The  receipts  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New-ToA  from  southern  cities, 
leached,  last  year,  159,692  packages,  and  were  firom  the  following  points  : 

Richmond : 82,766  patkHgea, 

Petersburg : 69,779  " 

Baltknore^..... 3,179  *• 

Norfolk 2,508  " 


Total 169,692  " 

THB  RXCXIPTS  IR 

1849 117,594  packages. 

1848 113,336 

1847 ...138,118  " 

1840 63,805  " 

1839 51,679  " 


Total.... 484,432^    « 

6--ARKANSAS  COTTON  FACTORY. 

,  The  Washinffton  (Ark.). Telegraph  states,  that  a  cotton  (actory  is  about  to h6 
established  at  Van  Buren,  iif  ^hat  state.  Already  stock  to  the  amount  of  $31,000 
has  been  taken,  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  in  a  few  weeks.  The  build- 
ing, is  to  be  of  brick,  70  feet  by  40  fe^t,  two  stories  high,  .and  will  contain  1,580 
mndles,  and  20  looms.  This  is  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
Tl^a  is  the  way  for  the  South  to  make  war  upon  tho  North — better  than  forty 
Souih  Carolina  arsenals. 

7.— STAINBD  GLASS  FACTORY  AT  CHARLESTON. 

A  stained  glass  factory  at  the  South,  except  in  our  city,  where  one,  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  but,  commencing  under  favorable  auspices,  has  entered  the  lists  for 
competition.  The  proprietors,  Mess.  Samson  6c  Adams,  are  natives  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  latter  gentleman,  we  are  informed,  has  been  connected  with  stained 
glass  works  in  New- York.  They  have  alpeady  numerous  orders  to  fill  for  public 
and  private  edifices,  amon^  which  are  three  churches  in  this  state,  Odd  Fellows* 
Hall,  comer  of  Kins  and  Liberty  streets,  and  the  elegant  mansion  of  our  follow- 
citizen,  George  Robertson,  Esq.,  comer  of  South  Bay  and  Meeting-street.  The 
last  two  are  expected  to  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  As  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  will  shortly  be  publicly  dedicated,  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this 
beautiful  branch  of  art,  may  there  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a  specimen  of 
Charleston  work,  on  which  the  manufacturers  say  that  they  are  willing  to  riak 
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their  reputation  and  claims  to  patronage.  Th^  promise  to  torn  out  as  ^ood 
work  and  as  cheap,  as  any  to  be  prociwed  elsewhere,  and  appear  more  solicitons 
to  show  what  can  be  done,  in  this  novel  branch  of  business,  than  to  exact  ex- 
travagant prices  for  their  labor. 

8.— TEXA8-HEE  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES— WOOL  AND  FACTORIBa 

The  resources  of  Texas  are  almost  without  end^  and  in  the  hands  of  her  pre- 
sent population,  we  have  an  abiding  hope  that  the  best  use  will  be  made  of  those 
resources,  and  that  Texas,  one  of  the  latest,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  American  Constellation.  The  foUowinff  interesting  article 
upon  Texas  wool  and  Stories,  we  extract  from  the  New-Oneans  Picayune : 

The  western  section  of  Texas  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
wool-grower.  It  is  destined  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
northern  farmers.  Particulariy  will  this  occur  in  the  region  back  of  the  low 
lands  on  the  gulf  coast.  Even  on  these,  however,  where  experiments  have  been 
made  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  flecks  partly  of  the  poor  Mexican  breeds,  fed 
almost  entirely  on  the  sea-weed  thrown  upon  the  beacn,  we  know  that  the  wool, 
when  sent  to  the  New-Tork  market,  was  pronounced  equal  to  the  average  quali- 
ty of  the  article  received  from  the  northern  folds,  and  brought  very  high  prices. 

Western  Texas  possesses  every  natural  requisite  to  pla^  it,  as  a  wool-grow- 
ing country,  on  an  equal  footing  with  New-i ork,  Vermont,  and  other  states. 
The  high-rolling  country — ^the  purity  of  the  air — the  continual  supply  of  excel- 
lent nourishment  in  the  musquito  grass — the  number  of  small  streams,  and 
above  all,  the  absence  of  deep  snows  and  chilling  blasts  of  northern  winters, — 
are  her  qualifications  in  this  respect.  The  climate  is  not  too  warm,  either,  by 
which  the  fineness  of  the  wool  might  be  injured ;  there  is  sufficient  bracing 
quality  in  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  the  pristine  vigor,  even  of  animals  import- 
ed from  colder  climates ;  and  little  care  and  less  expense  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  largest  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  best  condition. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  stock  in  Texas,  but  chiefly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Horses,  cattle,  &c.,  left  to  run  free  in  the  prairies 
and  valleys,  grow  to  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  dimensions,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  present  the  appearance  of  stable-fed  and  well-groomed  animals. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remarks  by  meeting  an  announcement  in 
a  late  San  Antonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive  woolen  factory  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished within  two  or  thiee  miles  of  that  city,  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio 
River.  Woolen  fabrics,  of  a  substantial  character,  are  to  be  manufactured: 
jeans,  kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  dec.  A  substantial  stone  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  ;  the  machinery  has  arrived,  and  consists  of  one  Pekin 
and  two  carding-machines,  of  ninety  spindles  each,  with  three  power-looms. 
The  persons  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  are  Messrs.  Harper  &  Martin,  of  San 
Antonio,  one  of  whom  is  stated  to  be  an  old  hand  at  the  business.  It  is  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Colorado,  and  will  ^ve  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  wool-growing  business  and  the  prosperity  of  Western  Texas. 
The  San  Antonio  River  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  size  in  its  water-power  for 
mills  and  factories.  The  wheat-raising-and-wool-growing  capabilities  of  the 
country  surrounding  it  will  doubtless  soon  lead  to  numerous  trials  of  its  velocity 
and  volume  of  water  for  factory  purposes. 

Texas  begins  well,  and  has  taken,  the  right  track.  Let  her  avail  herself  pro- 
perly of  her  great  natural  advantages— let  her  cultivate  her  own  manufactures, 
and  there  wiU  be  no  necessity  for  secession.  She  will  acquire  power  by  learn- 
ing to  depend  upon  herself,  and  with  power  her  rights  will  be  respected. 

Xet  the  whole  SooUi  foUow  upon  the  same  path.  Western  Virginia,  by  the 
way,  ought  to  surpass  Vermont  as  a  wool-growing  country.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  when  she  will  avail  herself  of  her  great  advantages  in  this 
fMpect! 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— BAIL  ROAD  MOVEMENTS  IN  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  viaitof  Grov.  JaneB,  Prendeat  of  the  Memphis  Rail-Road,  to  New-Orleans, 
had  the  effect  of  sthnnlating  a  very  large  sabBcriptioti  to  the  work  on  the  part  of 
oor  citizens.  Among  the  largest  subscribers  were  James  Bobb,  Esq.,  Feam, 
Donnegan  &  Co.,  John  Williams,  Pickett,  Perkins  &>  Co.,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  etc. 
BIr.  Robb  took  the  liberal  sum  of  $30,000,  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  which  places  him  at  this  time  fiur  ahead  of  any  of  our  citizens  in 
anbstantial  enterprise. 

Gov.  Jones  addressed  a  very  crowded  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans 
upon  the  general  importance  of  rail-road  movements ;  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

80nTH£]Uf   AND    WESTERN    RAIIrBOAD    CONVENTION  AT    NEW-ORLEANS. 

Whereas  the  extennon  of  rail-road  enterprises  in  the  sonthem  and  western 
states,  in  tending  to  the  development  of  their  resources  and  power,  and  in  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  onion  which  exists  between  them,  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
people  of  New-Orleans  feel  the  deepest  interest}  and  in  carrying  out  which  they 
will  most  cheerfullv  co-operate : 

Resolved,  That  tliis  meeting  heartily  approve  of  a  convention  of  the  sonthem 
and  western  states,  which  has  been  suggested  in  different  quarters,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  rail-road  enterprises  and  other  kindred  purposes,  and  respectfully 
suggest  the  city  of  New-Orleans  as  an  appropriate  place  for  the  meeting  of  thu 
convention : 

Retolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  General  Council  of  the  city,  to  take 
such  steps  as  will,  with  the  consent  of  our  sister  states,  insure  the  assembling  of 
such  convention  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

2.-NEW.ORLEAN8  AND  JACKSON  RAILROAD. 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  this  work  from  Mississippi-  and  Louisiana  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  New-Orleans,  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Councils  of  the  three  Municipalities  of  New-Orleans  and 
Lafayette  be  requested  to  appoint  twenty  citizens  from  each  corporation,  and  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  each  Council,  as  delegates  to  the  proposed  conven- 
tion. 

They  recommend  the  legislature  to  amend  the  City  Charter  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  subscribe  $500,000  in  the  road.  We  know  not  if  this  can  be  done,  but  do  think 
unless  property  holders  be  compelled,  they  will  never  contribute,  in  propt>rtion 
to  their  means,  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  Yet  we  are  already,  God  knows,  over- 
taxed and  burthened  beyond  all  example  and  without  equivalent. 

**  But  ihfi  Rail- Rood  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  the  one  which  your  Committee 
is  more  particularly  instructed  to  report  upon,  and  which,  from  its  immediate 
effects,  must  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  our  city. 
And  the  small  amount  for  the  ci^  to  raise,  in  comparison  to  the  immense  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  therefrom,  jomtly  claims  the  largest  portion  of  public  atten- 
tion. This  road  must  open  a  trade  to  a  country  having  a  population  of  over 
300,000,  and  an  area  of  over  9,000,000  acres.  The  effect  of  briuffing  such  a  popula- 
tion in  daily  commnnicction  with  our  city,  would  at  once  be  felt,  not  only  in  the 
great  increase  of  trade,  but  in  the  advanced  value  of  real  estate.  It  would  soon 
convert  the  v^aste  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  through  which  it  is  contem- 
plated to  pass,  to  a  garden,  to  minister  to  our  wants,  and  instead  of  receivb^  our 
poultry,  and  those  things  necessary  to  our  daily  consumption,  burdened  with  a 
long  and  expensive  transportation,  we  would  receive  them  from  our  neighbors 
•long  this  rood  much  better,  and  at  a  reduced  cost    The  expense  of  living  in  the 
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city  would  be  greatly  diminishedt  and  as  yoa  diminiBh  the  expenses  of  IWing, 
joa  not  only  increase  the  comfort  of  the  laborer,  but  his  ability  to  pay  his  landlord 
remunerating  rents.  Whilst  these  happy  results  must  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  great  enterprise^  its  future  influence  will  be  maph  more.ertended — ^it  will  be 
the  connecting  link,  which  must  unite  our  city  with  those  lines  of  improvement 
that  are  now  extending  themselves  from  the  Atlantic  tb  the  Mississippi,  and  theae 
lines,  then,  instead  of  diverting  the  trade  from  New-Orleans,  must  pour  along  this 
road  into  our  ci^  a  full  tide  of  wealth.  It  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be 
much  solicitude  felt  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  road.  The  Legislature  pf 
Mississippi  has  granted  a  most  liberal  charter,  and  we  are  assured  by  Mississippi, 
that  if  we  can  make  this  road  to  the  state  line,  that  she  will  complete  it  to  Jackson. 
Thus  by  an  expenditure  of  some  5  or  $600,000,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans,  this  important  improvement  can  be  secured.  In  carrying  this  road  to 
the  state  line,  three  different  routes  have  been  discussed,  the  old  Nashville  Boad 
route,  the  Madisonville  route,  and  a  route  along  lake  Maurepas,  If  the  old  Nash- 
ville route  be  chosen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  expensive  bridges,  between 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  must  pass  througu  about  37  miles  of  coun- 
try, totally  devoid  of  improvements,  and  for  the  most  part,  swampy  ground. 
Therefore  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  pirticulirly  to  ihia 
route.  The  route  via.  Madisonville,  in  consequence  of  the  favorable  character  of 
the  country,  to  the  state  line,  has  many  warm  and  able  advocates.  But  yoor 
committee  deem  the  navigation  of  the  lake  a  serious  objection  to  this  route.  The 
transhipment  of  produce,  as  it  entails  delay  and  expense,  must  always  be  pre- 
judicial to  any  line  of  improvements,  and  your  committee  are  inclined  to  thmk, 
that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  favorable  character  of  the  cotmtry,  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  lake  navigation. 

**  The  route  passing  west  of  Lake  Maarepas  is  free  from  this  objection,  as  wellaa 
the  objection  raised  against  the  old  Nashville  route.  By  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  it  is  said  that  a  good  way  can  be  obtained  by  running  up  the 
metairie  ridge  to  the  river,  skirting  thence  along  the  rear  of  the  plantations,  until 
you  come  to  some  point  west  of  Lake  Maurepas,  and  passing  around  the  lake. 
Cross  the  Amite  and  Tickfaw  rivers,  and  keeping  on  the  lake  lands  that  divide  the 
Tickfaw  and  Tangipaho,  until  you  strike  the  high  lands,  in  the  parish  of  St.  He- 
lena.^ This  line  will  be  some  thirty  miles  longer  that  that  via.  Madisonville,  but 
this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  avoidance  of  transhipment,  and  passing 
through  a  country  every  mile  of  which  would  be  a  paying  road.  This  route  oc- 
cupying nearly  a  central  position  in  the  eastern  parishes,  would  command  the 
trade  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  road  via.  Madisonville  would  receive  the  trade  of 
not  more  than  three  parishes. 

**  With  the  information  now  before  your  committee,  they  are  disposed  to  give 
^is  route  the  preference;  being  the  cheanrst.  the  moAt  expeditious,  and  extend- 
ing great  fecilities  to  the  country.  But  thoy  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  having  correct  information  before  any  particular  route  be  selected.  This  in- 
formation can  only  be  obtained  by  an  actual  survey,  and  your  committee  would 
therefore  respectmlly  recommend  as  the  first  thing  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
great  enterprise,  that  the  sum  of  $2000  be  appropriated  by  the  cities  of  New-Or- 
leans and  Lafayette,  (each  Municipality  and  Lafayette  paying  its  pro  rata)  and 
placing  it  under  the  control  of  the  present  **  JoirU  CommiUeet"  to  be  expended  in 
having  such  surveys  made,  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  determinauun  of  the 
most  eligible  route — as  the  state  of  Mississippi  has  appropriated  this  sum,  it  is  but 
just  and  proper  that  the  cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette  should  subscribe  a 
like  sum." 

3.— BRANDON,  MISS.,  EAILEOAD. 
AmoufU  of  ReeeiplM  and  Expenditures  on  the  Southern  RaU-Roady  from  X8M  of 
March,  1850,  to  i^th  January,  1851. 
Receipts.  Exp.  Rsceipti.  Czp. 

March $5652.48....$  575.25    September....  3515-25 1908.65 

April 485.43....  1430.34     October 695-81 2796.23 

May 2000.00....  4460.61     November 1297.27 1524.87 

June 9003.93....  9301.20     December 1524.94 528.85 

July 307-56....  1629.49    January,  1851.  1359.53 64533 

August 2493.93....  1196.65 

$28,346.13       $26,039.37 
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4.— fiOUTHBBN  EAIL  BjOAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  a  soathem  roate  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  a  road  from 
Memphis  to  Little  Rock:  this,  as  a  local  work,  is  one  of  the  deepest  importance  tp 
Arkansas,  Memphis  and  New-Orleans.  The  second  link  in  the  cham  is  a  road 
frdris  Little  Rock  b^  the  valley  of  the  Washita  to  Lagrange  on  Red  River ;  and 
tiiis  by  a  connection  with  Natchez,  will,  as  a  local  improvement,  be  found  a  most 
important  road  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans.  The  third 
link  in  this  chain  might  be  carried  out,  now  that  Texas  has  funds  to  do  so,  by  a 
fond  from  the  waters  bf  GfelvestonBay  running  due  north  to  the  thirty-third  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  thence,  by  an  easy  bend,~tb  a  junction  with  the  Little  Rock 
rbad.  at  or  near  the  Red  River. 

The  three  roads  indicated  here,  will,  independent  of  the  main  stems,  give  the 
two  latter  of  them  their  local  character,  form  a  continuous  cbain  of  road  to  a 

Soint  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  is  the  western  border  of  Missouri  by  several  ,hun- 
red  miles.  Each  of  these,  then,  at  the  same  time  that  they  all  form  an  unbroken 
line  running  from  Memphis  towards  El  Passo,  is,  in  its  local  character,  a  vhoU 
measure;  and,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  other  two,  is  a  self-sustain- 
ing work.  The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road  will  derive  its  supi)ort  frem  the 
traffic  between  its  termini :  the  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  road — ^having  in  I'eality 
lil&.levee  of  New-Orleans  for  the  southern  terminus^ — will  derive  its  support  from 
the  valley  of  the  Washita  and  the  valley  of  Red  River !  the  Lagrange  and  Galves* 
ton  Bay  road  running  westward  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  bending  due 
south  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chain 
of  posts  about  the  settlement  within  it,  but  by  the  traffic  of  this  country  along  its 
route,  build-  up  a  commercial  city  on  tlie  shores  of  Galveston  Bay. 

5.— CHARLESTON  AND  HAMBURG  EAIL-llOAD  COMPANY, 

The  Annual  Report  of  Henry  W.  Connor,  President  of  the  company,  is  before 
U9*  Receipts,  1850,  $912,720;  management,  $384,940;  profit,  $528,679,  or 
$339,688,  after  interest,  &c.  paid.  Two  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  each  declared, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $165,088  24.  But  for  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  groM 
income,  it  is  supposed,  would  have  reached  $1,000,000.  The  debt  of  the  compa- 
ny has  been  reduced  in  the  year  from  $3,515,507  to  $3,173,668.  58}  miles  of 
old  road  has  been  relaid  in  the  year  with  new  iron,  five  new  locomotives  have  been 
added,  five  passenger,  one  baggage,  and  137  freight  cars.  The  company  has  begun 
to  grade  the  new  route  intended  to  obviate  the  inclined  plane  at  Aikin. 

Of  the  receipts  by  the  company,  the  amount  in  freight  was  $593,356  78,  pas- 
sage, $272,383  37,  mails,  $40,307  23,  other  sources,  $6,672  87,  total,  $912,720  25. 

*'  It  leaves  the  old  road  near  Mrs.  Schwartz,  at  lower  Aikin,  and  runniogto  the 
left,  crosses  the  present  plane  about  900  feet  from  its  summit,  and  intersects  the 
eki  road  again  near  the  Graniteville  station,  making  in  its  whole  distance  29,800 
feet,  equal  to  5  2-3d  miles,  being  1800  feet,  or  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  mile 
shorter  than  the  present  road.  The  route  is  a  straight  line  for  five  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  curvature  of  H  inches  in  50  feet  at  the  lower  end,  and  another  of 
700  feet  on  a  level,  near  Mrs.  Schwartz,  where  the  radius  is  2000  feet.  The 
grade  is  52  8-10  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  estimated  cost  $110,000.  The  period 
stipulated  in  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  is  from  the  1st  April 
to  the  1st  July  next.  An  efficient  force  of  130  hands  has  been  at  work  on  it  since 
August  last,  and  the  progress  already  made  in  the  work  warrants  the  expectation 
that  the  contractors  will  be  up  to  the  time.'* 

6.— MEMPHIS  AND  CHATTANOOGA  RAIL-ROAD. 

At  one  end  of  this  road,  Charleston,  we  find  it  advocated  as  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  that  city,  and  at  the  other  end,  as  advantageous  to  New-Orleans !  The 
truth  is,  if  the  road  be  not  built,  Charleston  will  inevitably  take  the  trade ;  but 
query,  if  the  road  will  save  it  to  New-Orleans  T  We  are  willing  to  try  the  ex- 
periment and  do  something.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  New-Orleans  to  let  no  road 
penetrate  the  valley  without  reaching  the  river. 
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The  road  if  to  ran  from  Memphis  to  La  Grange,  Teon.,  on  an  old  grade  con- 
stracted  several  years  ago ;  from  La  Grange  to  Toscambia ;  from  Toscmnbia  to 
Decatar,  taking  in  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  vallej  road  ;  from  Decatur  to  Hontv- 
ville;  from  Hantsville  through  Jackson  county  to  an  intersection  with  the  Nasb- 
▼ille  and  Ohattauooga  road,  on  or  near  Crow  Creek.  The  portion  of  the  road 
from  Memphis  to  La  Grange,  will  be  put  under  contract  imm^iately,  and  is  to  be 
finished  in  one  year — there  being  no  legal  impediment  to  its  immediate  construc- 
tion. The  time  of  letting  the  contracts  on  the  rest  of  the  road  wiU  depend  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  remaining  stock  shall  be  taken  up.  The  President  and 
Directors  are  sanguine  that  this  will  speedily  be  done.  By  the  Charter,  2^  mil- 
lions of  stock  must  be  subscribed  before  the  road  can  be  put  under  contract. 
We  understand  that  the  amount  already  subscribed  is  about  two  millions,  leavinff 
a  half  million  to  be  taken  up  before  the  road  can  be  put  under  contract,  ana 
another  half  million  for  its  entire  completion. 

After  showing  that  by  the  Tehnantepec  route,  Memphis  will  be  but  13  days 
and  10  hours  from  San  Francisco,  and  by  the  European  and  North  American  rail- 
way from  London  but  10  days,  (the  estimated  time  from  New-York  to  London 
being  7  days  and  12  hours,)  Mr.  Gamett  continues : 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  line  between  Memphis  and 
New-York.  There  is  certainlr  no  route,  now  traveled,  between  these  points, 
which  is  not  lonser,  by  more  than  400  miles,  than  that  by  way  of  your  road.  An 
examination  of  tne  map  will  satisfy  any  one  that  there  are  natural  difficultiea 
which  will  prevent  a  shorter  line  from  ever  being  made. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  directness  of  this  line,  by  the  fact  that,  shonld 
the  shortest  line  be  adopted,  the  variation  in  latitude  between  th«  most  northern 
and  the  most  southern  point  on  any  part  of  the  line  between  Chattanooga  and 
Memphis,  will  be  less  than  30  miles :  and  between  Richmond  and  the  mrthest 
southern  point  of  this  line  of  roads,  the  difference  of  latitude  will  bo  only  2}  de- 
grees. 

There  is  no  portion  of  this  line  which  is  not  chartered,  and  there  are  but  30 
miles  between  your  road  and  New-York  which  are  not  now  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. This  30  miles  is  between  Chattanooga  and  Cleaveland,  on  the  Bast 
Tennessee  and  G^rgia  Rail-road.  A  Charter  was  obtained  for  this  road,  but  no 
company  has  been  organized  under  it.  Every  Rail-road  company  in  Tennessee 
is  interested  in  its  construction,  and  will,  at  a  proper  time,  take  ^teps  to  forward 
it.  The  proper  plan  would  be,  to  make  it  as  a  branch  to  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  road.  The  work  of  this  company  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  insure  its 
completion.  The  next  link  in  this  chain  is  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road 
This  work  is  in  process,  but  will  re<}uire  the  fostering  caro  of  the  legislature,  and 
will  certainly  receive  that  aid,  as  it  is  so  clearly  the  interest  of  the  ts\  o  most  im- 
portant companies  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  aid  all  lines  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

.  Tne  roads  through  Virginia,  on  this  great  line,  are  either  finished  pr  in  rapid 
progress,  and  will  complete  the  system.  The  great  necessity  for  this  line  of  roads 
may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  only  435  miles  fj  om 
Lynchburg  to  Chattanooga,  the  traveler  will  now  find  it  best  to  go  1000  miles 
to  get  from  one  of  those  points  to  the  other. 

AH  the  roads,  now  proposed,  in  the  vicinitjr  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
road,  will  act  as  feeders.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  470  miles  in  length,  and 
will  cross  this  nearly  at  right  angles.  Supposing  it  to  be  1 80  miles  from  Cairo  and 
290  miles  from  Mobile  to  the  point  where  the  two  roads  intersect,  it  will  then 
be,  from  the  j auction  of  the  Misdissippi  and  Ohio  at  Cairo,  to  Philadelphia,  72 
miles  nearer,  by  your  road,  than  by  the  Pittsburg  route.  Any  travel  from  Mobile, 
destined  for  the  eastern  cities,  would  come  up  to  the  Memphis  aud  Charleston 
road  to  go  eastward,  as  the  nearest  and  most  expeditious  route. 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail-road  is  another  feeder  for  your  road.  The 
travel  from  Nashville  and  a  large  portion  of  Middle  Tennessee,  destined  for  Mem- 
phis and  New- Orleans,  will  come  down  to  your  road  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  two. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  as  a  line  of  travel,  this  will  certainly  be 
the  most  important  in  the  Union.  This  alone  would  make  it  a  profitable  road. 
But,  as  a  freight  road  also,  it  will  occupy  the  highest  rank.  It  may  be  assumed* 
as  an  established  truth,  that  any  road  of  this  length,  passug  through  a  rich  coon- 
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try,  will  sapport  itself.  Now,  this  road,  for  its  entire  length,  doe^  pass  over  a 
country  which  cannot  be  exoelled  in  fertility.  There  are  but  fifty  miles  of  poor 
land  on  the  whole  road.  Even  the  poorest  land  on  this  road  will  compare  favorar 
bly  with  any  land  on  some  of  the  most  flourishing  roads  in  this  countiy. 
From  the  report  of  the  engineer.  Charles  F.  M.  Gamett,  Esq.,  we  extract : 
*'  As  a  line  of  travel,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  possesses  an  import- 
ance which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  Without  concert  of  design,  in 
fact  without  even  the  luiowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  difierent  projectors,  of  what 
each  other  was  doing,  there  has  been  a  system  of  rail-roads  laid  out,  which  when 
completed,  may  becalled  emphatically  the  highway  of  nations.  Much  of  this  system 
is  already  completed,  and  every  link  in  the  ^eat  chain  is  now  under  regular  organi- 
sation and  in  rapid  prop[ress.  Four-^ears  will  not  elapse  before  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  will  he  m  full  operation.  There  are  now,  finished  and  in  process  of 
construction,  rail-roads,  forming  one  unbroken  line,  from  Memphis  to  Boston— 
and  this  line  may  be  called  praciicallf  straight  It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  line  on 
which  a  road  could  be  constructed  between  those  points,  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  not  admitting  a  shorter  one.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  merits  of 
this  route  should  havo  been  so  long  unknown  to  the  public,  for  nature  herself 
seems  to  have  marked  It  out.  Here  is  a  line  nearly  straight,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  mountains  have  been  levelled,  as  if  by  de- 
sign. Though  this  line  crosses  all  the  mountain  rang[es,  it  encounters  no  grade, 
exceeding  68  feet  per  mile,  and  it  is  only  on  the  Vir&inia  and  Tennessee  Bail- 
road  that  this  rate  of  ascent  is  used.  The  line  generally  fi)Uows  natural  valleys, 
where  the  grades  are  gentle  and  the  work  light.  From  Memphis  to  Lynchburg, 
^distance  of  750  miles,  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  a  road,  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  fully  equipping  it,  will  not  reach  $15,000  per  mile,  al- 
tl)ough  500  miles  of  that  distance  traverse  a  mountainous  region.  If  this  great 
line  had  its  termini  in  Memphis  and  Boston,  it  might  well  be  called  a  national  work. 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  two  schemes  recently  put  on  foot,  at  the  extreme 
points  of  this  line,  which  must  add  greatly  to  its  importance.  One  is  the  plan 
of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  now  exciting  much  interest 
in  New-Orleans;  the  other  is  the  *  European  and  North  American  Rail- way/ 
wljljch  may  date  its  birth  firom  a  convention  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  31st 
of  July  last"  ^ 

7.— NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  AND  CHABLB8T0N  RAIL-HOAD. 
From  the  late  Annual  Report  of  V.  E.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  we  learn  that  the  present 
amount,  and  distribution  of  the  capital,  and  the  amounts  paid  in,  are  as  follows : 

CAPITAL.  PAID  in. 

Subscription  of  Nashville $500,000  Individuals $447,368  57 

«•  Charleston ....  500,000  Nashville 500,000  00 

"  GeorgiaR.  R.. 250,000  Murfreesboro' 30,000  00 

"  Murfreesboro*.. 30,000  Charleston 248,000  00 

"  Individuals..  .780,765  Interest,  &c 7,963  36 

"  State  Bonds... 500,000 


$2,560,765  $1,233,332  13 

The  total  expenditure,  $1,026,937.  The  grading  of  43  miles  is  completed,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  expected  70  miles  of  road  will  be  finished. 
Whoie  distance  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River,  123^  miles.  We  extract 
&om  Mr.  Stevenson's  report  the  following  view  of  the  future  of  the  road,  in  re- 
lation to  the  southern  seaboard  : 

Before  closing  this  Report,  your  Directors  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  probable  prospect  for  business  and  profit  on  your  road.  The 
object  with  the  friends  of  interntu  improvement  in  the  South— one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  whole  southern  section  ol  the  confederacy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  means 
of  securing  the  South  a  real,  permanent  independence — is  to  efiect  a  safe,  speedy, 
certain  and  uninterrupted  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic.  Various  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  desi- 
rable object ;  but  it  was  for  your  road  to  pierce  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  open  to  the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Missia- 
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dptri,  a  free  pufage  to  the  waters  of  the  Atiantic  Iti  order  to  illmtrata  taore 
filliy  the  adrantage*  of  a  syatem  thus  far  so  bappOy  commenced,  we  think  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  compare  the  distances  between  some  suitable  point  on  tiw 
BiissiBsippi^  and  rarions  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Cairo,  at  the  confloeoce  c^ 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  is  the  nearest  point — it  is  at  the  head  of  perpetaal  navi- 
gation,  beyond  all  interruption,  either  from  ice  in  winter  or  low  water  in  sommer 
-«both  of  which  freqaently  prevent  nari^tion  above  ^at  point  on  the  Mississippi 
asd  Ohio  riven.  It  is  the  great  reservoir  for  all  the  agncoltnral  prodncts  of  the 
north-west — the  natural  point  of  convergence  for  all  the  rail-roads  from  New-York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  from  Charleston  and  the  Southen 
Atlantio  ports.  Now,  what  is  the  distance,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  ooa- 
siruction  of  lines  of  rail-way  from  these  different  cities  to  this  point ;  and  what  the 
progress  made  by  the  several  Atlantic  cities  in  reaching  it  f  Boston  and  Neww 
Vork  both  have  oontimioiis  lines  of  rail-way  to  the  north-eastern  end  of  Lake 
Brie ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  extended  their  lines  westward,  bui  neither 
has  as  yet  reached  thd  head- waters  of  the  Ohio :  and  it  will  cost  more  to-  extend 
any  one  of  these  from  its  western  end  to  Cairo,  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  line  from 
Charleston  to  Cairo.  When  our  road  is  done,  Charleston  will  be  on  the  Cumber- 
land below  obstructions  from  ice ;  and  if  it  be  desirable  to  push  the  road  further, 
there  will  be  but  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  road  to  construct  at  a  coat 
of  about  two  millions  of  dollars ; — thus  completing  the  entire  line  from  Charleston 
to  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $15,000,000;  whilst  the  least  cost  at  which  an^  of 
the  taiore  northern  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  valley  can  reach  the  same  point, 
will  be  three  tinies  as  great,  or  $45,000,000  .'—besides  this  difference  in  cost, 
Charleston  is  almost  three  hundred  mil^s  nearer  to  this  desired  point.  With  these 
advantages,  the  line  to  Charleston  will  command  all  the  trade  she  chooses,  or  i* 
able  to  cany;  and  the  profit  accruingto  the  stock  of  our  road  must  be  greaL 

Moreover,  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  River  by  slack-water  navigatioD 
would  cost  but  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  such  improvemisnt 
would  enable  the  boats  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  which 
BOW  have  to  tranship  their  freight  at  St.  Louis,  to  bring  their  grain,  pork,  tobacco, 
&o.,  to  Nashville,  ship  them  to  the  seaboard ;  and  in  return  for  the  produce  thus 
cfuiekly  and  economically  ^lelivered  on  the  South  Atlantio,  take  back  aappliee  of 
imported  goods  to  their  homes  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  great  river.  ^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  to  us,  that  this  line  of  improvement  is  destined  to 
produce  a  radical  change  in  the  business  transactions  of  the  Union  ;  giving,  as  it 
will,  to  the  southern  states,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  .valley  of  the  West, 
which  has  hithertp  been  monopolized  by  the  northern  lines  of  improvement. 
Then,  if  Charleston,  as  is  at  present  indicated,  should  assert  her  proper  position  a^ 
a  commercial  city,  and  establish  lines  of  Ocean  Steamers  to  and  from  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe,  the  merchant  or  planter  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  need 
;o  no  &rther  than  the  "  Emporium  of  the  South"  to  sliip  his  ptoduce,  or  receive 
is  imported  cargo. 

8.— CONNECTION  OP  NEW-0ELEAN8  AND  NKW-YOBX. 

MOBILK  AND  OIRAKO  RAIL-ROAD. 

The  Commissioners  of  this  important  enterprise  have  lately  visited  New-Orleans, 
and  received  from  our  citizens  a  very  large  subscription  to  their  stock.  When 
this  route  is  finished,  New-Orleans  and  New-York  will  be  seventy-six  hours  apart, 
as  thus : 

MilM.  Bamn. 

New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  (steamer) 160 10 

Mobile  to  Girard,  opposite  Columbus,  Geo.,  rail-road,  (to  be  built)  220 11 

Girard  to  Fort  Vallev,  (iu  construction) 71 3i 

Thence  to  Macon,  rUuilt) 25 H 

Macon  to  Augusta,  (built) 160 8 

Augusta  to  Branchville,  (built) 73 Sf 

Brauchville  to  Maucbester,  (built).,. 46 2^ 

Manchester  to  Wilmington,  (to  be  built) 148 7^ 

Wilmington  to  New- York,  (built) 594 29^ 

1497  7H 


£ 
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Tho  leogtb  of  tliis  road  is  238  mlleA,  bat  die  definite  locetion  will  probably  Wi 
dooe  it  to  230  miles. 

Cost  of  road  formatioD,  which  inclodes  grading,  draining  and  bridging,  estimar 
ted  at  $1,472,000. 

Cost  of  the  superstraotore,  wood  and  iron,  $1,159,616. 

Eqaipments  for  the  road,  inclnding  machinery,  cars,  station-honses,  shops, 
Ac.,  $300,000. 

Aggregate  cost  of  all,  complete,  will  be  $2,931,816,  and  the  average  cost,  per 
mile,  $12,000. 

The  report  goes  on  to  estimate  the  annoal  business  and  revenaef  of  the  voad 
which  are  thas  detailed : 

Fifty  thousand  throngh-passengers  at  $7 ^ $350,000 

Twenty  thousand  way-passengers  at  $3  50 70,000 

Mail 50,000 

Seventy-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  $1^25 93,750 

Merchandise  and  groceries • 200,000 

Lumber  and  miscellaneous  products 20,000 

Gross receiptB »>.....  ....$783,750 

Expenses  40  per  cent,  on  receipts 313,500 

Netprofito $470,250 

Which  is  equivalent  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 

**  The  traveler  from  New-Orleans  will  not  hesitate  in  availing  himself  of  tins 
direct  line  of  rail-road,  in  preference  to  the  meanderings  of  a  river  with  its 
dangers,  delays  and  uncertainties.  If  he  does  not  regard  the  time  lost  in  fogs  and 
upon  sand-banks,  bis  care  for  personal  safety  will  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the 
fires,  explosions,  and  other  disastrous  accompaniments  to  western  navigation ;  and 
to  whichever  point  in  the  great  segment  radiating  from  Nashville  to  Savannah  he 
may  be  destined,  he  will  take  his  departure  from  the  Gulf  upon  thet^irard  Bail- 
Eoad.  So,  also  coming  Sonth — ^by  whatever  route  the  great  tide  of  through- 
travel  may  commence  its  flow,  it  must  eventually  set  upon  our  line — whether  it 
oomes  by  Savannah,  by  Charleston,  by  Wilmington  and  Manchester,  by  Raleigb, 
or  (leaving  the  coast  still  farther)  by  the  lines  of  the  Virginia  Valley  and  East 
Tennessee— come  as  it  may,  it  must  find  an  outlet  by  this  rail-road^the  main 
trunk  towards  which  they  all  concentrate.  So  long  as  expedition  and  economy 
aro  consulted  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  traveling  public,  our  proposed 
rail-road  will  command  a  monopoly  of  the  throagh  mail  and  travel. 

*'  Under  existing  arrangements,  a  traveler  leaving  Mobile  on  Sunday^  at  5 
o'clock,  P.M.,  reaches  Augusta,  Geo.,  on  the  following  Friday,  at  3  o'clock,  A.M. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  rail-road  between  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  he 
would  be  able  to  reach  Augusta  on  Thursday,  at  6  o'cloolc,  A.M. ;  and  that  is  the 
best  he  can  ever  hope  to  do  on  the  upper  route,  unless,  as  very  few  do  and  can, 
he  consents  to  be  jolted  through  160  miles  of  staging  from  Stockton  to  Mont- 
gomery. But,  as  few  are  hardy  enough  to  undergo  this  martyrdom,  and  many 
oould  not  be  allowed  it.  it  is  fair  to  make  comparisons  upon  the  usually  traveled 
route.  When  the  upper  route  is  completed,  then  it  will  consume  three-and-a- 
half  days  in  making  the  journey  from  Mobile  to  Augusta.  By  the  Girard  Bail- 
Boad,  and  connecting  routes  now  in  course  of  construction,  the  same  journey  can 
be  performed  in  one  day  and  a  half,  which  shows  a  diSerence  in  favor  of  th« 
lower  route  of  two  entire  days : — a  difference  which  cannot  be  diminished,  un- 
less the  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point  should  make  a  connection  with 
the  Girard  Bail-Road ;  and  even  in  that  event  the  lower  line,  from  the  directness 
of  its  course,  must  retain  great  advantage  in  time  and  distance  over  the  circuitous 
route  in  Georgia,  by  which  the  mail  is  now  conveyed.  Mails  and  passengers  from 
Mobile,  destined  for  New-York,  by  taking  a  steamer  at  Savannah,  can  be  co»> 
▼eyed  through  in  four  days,  upon  the  completion  of  your  road  and  its  eastern  coi^ 
nections — a  speed  that  will  distance  and  defy  all  competition. 

**  The  construction  of  a  branch  road  thirty  miles  m  length,  will  connect  yoor 
82  VOL.  n. 
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fotd  witb  the  two  ^reat  linot  to  Nashville  and  Lyncfaborg ;  thus  at  once  opening 
a  rail-road  communication  between  Mobile  and  the  Great  West.  This  is  a  con- 
nection now  designed  to  be  accomplbhed  by  a  hercalean  enterprise,  involving 
the  constmction  ot  five  hundred  miles  of  rail-road,  at  an  expense  of  nine  millions  of 
dollars* 

**  Oar  route  passes  within  forty  miles  of  Pensacola,  the  great  naval  depot  of  the 
south.  From  this  port,  also,  an  improvement  is  projected  at  ^eat  cost ;  the  Ibll 
benefits  of  which  will  be  realized  to  its  movers  by  a  connection  with  our  road 
requiring  but  forty  miles  of , rail-road  construction." 

».— L0UI8VILLB  AND  MEMPHIsJ  EAIL-EOAD. 

We  note  the  particulars  of  a  late  meeting  in  Memphis,  at  which  it  was  resolv- 
ed, to  hold  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  a  Convention,  in  the  month  of  May  next,  of 
all  persons  and  neighborhoods  interested  in  the  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Looia- 
ville.  We  referred  in  our  last  number  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  road,  and 
add  the  following : 

1.  The  road  will  render  certain,  rapid  and  regular,  the  mail  service  botwom 
Louisville  and  Memphis. 

2.  It  will  throw  into  Memphis  thousands  of  persons  that  now  pass  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  river  without  stopping. 

3.  It  will  also  throw  all  this  travel  by  Nashville,  and  thus  make  it  a  great 
thorough&re  for  thousands  of  persons,  who  now  pass  through  the  country  with- 
out even  seeing  that  city, 

4.  It  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  importance  and  profit  of  the  Memphis  and  Charlea- 
ton  work,  for  the  reason  (as  stated  before)  that  a  part  of  this  road  must  be  the 
Memphis  and  Louisville  line  for  this  greatly  increased  travel,  and  for  the  mail 
service. 

5.  It  will  also  be  important  to  Na^ville,  inasmuch  as  it  wiU  most  oertainlj 
divert  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road  from  its  present  contemplated  route,  and  throw 
it  through  Nashville,  to  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  instead  of  at  Cairo.  Connect 
NusHVLLLa,  as  a  centre  with  Memphis,  Louisville,  Mobile  and  Charleston,  and 
but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  connected  with  Cairo ;  for  this  will 
place  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  Atlantie  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Let  Nashville  and  Memphis — ^let  the  middle  and  western  divisions  of  the  State, 
look  to  it,  and  send  to  our  next  Legislature  the  right  sort  of  men. 

Gatoso. 

10.— SAVANNAH  AND  HBE  HAILKOADa 

We  notice  that  the  arrangement,  for  some  time  contemplated,  of  thejonctio& 
of  the  rail-roads  at  Macon,  has  been  perfected.  The  terms  have  been  arranged 
by  the  City  Council  of  Macon  and  the  Central  Road,  a  great  migority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Macon  voting  favorably  to  the  object. 

By  this,  theColumbas  Road,  uniting  with  the  South-western,  will  be  oonnect- 
ed  withoat  break  vt'iXh  the  Central  Road, — so  of  the  Macon  and  Western  and  the 
State  Road,  which  will  thus  be  also  united,  making  the  continuous  line  of  rail-road 
travel  on  the  latter  route  431  miles — and  on  the  Columbus  route,  when  fini^hfi^i^ 
some.  280  miles — and  all  in  Georgia. 

This  great  object  accomplished.  Savannah  must  feel  its  favorable  influences 
Terr  soon.  That  it  gives  our  sea-poit  every  advantage  that  itself  could  desire,  is 
evident.  Her  commerce  must  be  greatly  increased,  and  with  her  ocean  steamen 
and  her  uninterrupted  rail-road  line,  she  must  in  time  pass  most  of  the  travel. 

She  ought  to  be  the  Commercial  Emporiuns  of  the  South.  If  legi^ative  faci- 
lities are  required  by  the  business  men  of  our  sea-port  to  advance  our  commer* 
oial  prospenty,  let  it  be  freely  and  cordially  granted.  It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of 
our  government  to  foster,  in  every  legitimate  way,  this  great  branch  of  State 
prosperity.  Charleston  has  ever  felt  the  friendly  impulse  of  ita  own  State  gov* 
emment ;  she  is  never  refused  her  requests  in  all  that  is  required  to  make  her  Ou 
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fea-port  of  the  South ;  and  boantifaUy  does  she  retain  all  that  is  done  for  her,  in 
Ihe  rich  fraits  of  an  extensive  commerce,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  every 
partnit  and  by  every  citizen.  Such  is  the  immense  im^rtance  of  her  sea-port 
to  our  sister  State,  that  the  question  may  well  be  put,  **  without  Charleston,  what 
would  she  be?"  Georgia  is  quite  too  extensive  in  domain — in  variety  of  namral 
wealth  and  resources — in  population,  in  intelligence,  and  the  multiplied  means  for 
its  general  diffasion--ever  to  be  asked  such  a  question  in  relation  to  her  sea-port, 
or  any  other,  however  prosperous  ;  but  the  question  may  be  asked,  and  witn  an 
emphasis  which  should  reach  every  citizen,  what  may  not  Georgia  be,  -when  in 
adontion  to  her  own  great  resources,  she  draWs  to  her  bosom  the  mighty  com- 
merce of  the  West,  and  makes  the  world  tributary  to  her,  as  from  her  sea-port  she 
dispenses  it  to  every  quarter  of  the  earth  7 

We  wish  her  the  realization  of  the  utmost  prosperity  from  all  these  sources  of 
aggrandizement — she  has  our  best  wishes,  from  our  own  good  will,  as  well  as  our 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  and  she  deserves  them  all  by  her  own  ener- 
getic and  self-sacrincing  efforts  for  their  accomplishment. 

11.-OPBL0USAS  RAIL-ROAD,  LOI/ISLANA. 

The  citizens  of  Opelousas,  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  organizing  themselves, 
— ^long  afflicted  with  the  vii  inertia  so  prevabnt  in  our  State,  but  yet  eamesdy 
desirous  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  with  the  great 
world  of  progress  beyond,  **  whereof  they  have  something  heard  by  parcela,  but 
not  intentively'' — ^have  offered  a  bonus  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  any  in- 
dividuals or  Company  who  will  undertake  and  complete  the  construction  of  a 
lail-road  between  those  points. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  flourishing  bank  era  of  Louisiana,  when  "  shin- 
plastera"  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  carried  in  men's  hats,  rather  than  their  pocket- 
books,  the  Atchafalaya  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the 
'  purpose  of  building  a  road  from  Morganzia,  in  the  parish  of  Point  Ooupee,  to  Ope- 
lonsas.  The  history  of  the  Oompany  is  a  curious  one,  but  it  soon  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, without  effecting  any  thing  more  than  a  turvey  of  the  route,  and  construct- 
ing some  work-shops,  etc.  A.n  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  build  the  mad  by 
direct  appropriation,  but  being  vetoed  by  the  governor,  it  wanted  in  the  Le- 
gislature but  a  single  vote  of  being  passed  over  his  head,  so  urgently  required 
was  the  road  at  that  time  believed  to  be. 

Why  the  matter  has  slept  for  fifteen  years,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  the  usual 
excuse  of  general  apathy  in  regard  to  ail  improvements,  be  alleged.  However,  it 
is  never  too  late,  we  are  told,  if  the  lamp  be  burning  still,  for  the  **  vilest  sinners 
to  return  ;"  and  the  people  of  St.  Landry  have  only  to  take  hold  of  the  work  with 
energy  to  see  it  accomplished.  With  so  fair  a  showing  as  they  make,  capitalists 
will  not  be  long  in  repose. 

The  length  of  this  road  will  be  36  miles ;  and  we  are  assured  by  gentlemen  fii- 
miliar  with  the  country,  that  a  route  far  more  favorably  in  every  respect  than  that 
of  the  old  survey  may  be  adopted,  passing  through  the  town  of  Washington. 
Should  the  passage  of  the  Atchafalaya  by  bridges  prove  a  serious  objection,  steam- 
ers may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  cars,  as  on  many  northern  roads.  The 
whole  construction,  it  is  believed,  will  not  involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  $350,000. 
We  extract  firom  the  Saint  Landry  Whig : 

"  The  question  now  is,  "  Will  we  get  capitalists  to  accept  our  offer  t"  That 
the  road  will  pay  well,  perhaps  equal  to  any  m  America,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Taking  the  route  over  lands  free  from  overflow,  save  three  or  four  miles,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  river  will  be  about  thirty-six  miles.  Ao^jacent  to  the.road  the  finest  cy- 
press abounds,  so  that  the  superstructure  in  wood,  from  Washington  to  the  river, 
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mtjh%  oMde  br  timber  growing  almoat  immediatalj  on  Uie  traok.  The  oott  of 
tbe  road,  inolodbg  clearing,  grading,  draining,  superstmcture  of  wood  and  iron» 
nation  hooaea,  shops,  and  cars,  cannot,  1  presume,  amoant  to  more  than  $350,000. 
Now,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  road  would  irans{>ort  the  whole  of  our  exporti 
and  imports,  leaving  out  of  view  the  immediate  and  immense  increase  of  vur  stap 
ple  proaucts,  and  the  growing  up  of  other  agricultural:  and  grazing  interests,  so 
aeon  as  the  road  shall  have  been  completed,  let  ua  make  an  eetimate  of  the  pro- 
bable income  to  the  proprietors : 

12,000  hhds.  sugar,  at$l , $12,000 

18,000  bales  cotton,  at  37|  cts 5,000 

30,000  bbls.  molasses,  37}  cts. 7,000 

20,000  beeves,  $1 20,000 

10,000  calves,  50  cts 5.000 

10,000  sheep,  50cts 5,000 

Merchandise,  (return  freight) 10,000 

Passengers 10,000 

Pious,  staves,  shingles,  hoop-poles,  lumber,  etc 5,000 

100,000  cords  wood,  sold  at  the  river  terminus  at  a  profit  of 

$1  petcord , 100,000 

5,000  cords  wood,  sold  at  Opelousas  and  Washington 5.000 

Hides,  horns,  vegetables,  poultry,  game  and  moss. 2,000 

$186,000 

''  It  will  be  no  less  interesting  than  astounding  to  those  who  have  not  given  the 
matter  their  reflection,  to  estimate  the  annual  loss  to  the  parish  for  the  want  of 
this  road.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  two  items  of  beeves  and  cotton  for  tho 
year  1850,  as  an  illustration.  Our  beeves,  fresh  from  the  grass  of  the  prairies, 
would  be  worth  $5  per  head  more  in  New-Orleans  than  when  driven  as  they  now 
are  down  the  coast.  The  cost  of  driving,  including  escaping  and  crippling  of 
beeves,  amounts  to  about  t^i  per  head.  Now,  allow  two  dollars  for  tmnsporting 
by  the  cars  and  packet  boau  per  head  (if  they  be  not  slaughtered  at  Opelousas^ 
and  we  lose  on  each  head  six  dollars.  It  is  estimated  we  shall  lose  two 
and  a  half  cents  on  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  last  year's  crop.  Now  see  the 
result: 

40,000beeves,lessperhead,say  $6 $240,000 

10,000  bales  cotton     "   bale,"      9 90,000 

$330,000 

Tfaas  we  migbt  assert  without  exaggeration,  that  the  losses  upon  beef  cattle  and 
cotton,  for  the  year  1850,  would  probably  suffice  to  construct  the  whole  work. 

**  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  route  from  Opelousas  to  tho 
Petit  Prairie  Bayou  (by  way  of  Washington)  more  than  half  the  whole  distance, 
having  hunted  over  the  ground  frequently,  and  he  defies  contradiction  when  h« 
asserts,  that  a  road  can  be  made  from  Opelousas  by  way  of  Washington  to  the 
Petit  Prairie  Bayou,  diverging  but  little  from  a  direct  line,  and  not  an  acre  of  which 
was  overflowed  in  1850.  It  is  true,  the  most  of  the  route  will  pass  over  a  perfect 
plane,  and  the  greater  portien  of  the  road  must  be  ditched  after  leaving  Washing^- 
tou,  to  free  it  from  rain  water .  Of  the  balance  of  the  route  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge^;  but  the  late  engineer  of  the  State,  Col.  Williams,  in  his  report  to  thm 
I^egislatore  for  the  year  1848,  says  there  are  but  four  miles  of  overflowed  land,  and 
that  requiring  an  embankment  averaging  not  more  than  three  feet  high.  We  also 
learn  from  said  report,  that  a  road  has  been  cut  from  the  river  almost  to  the  Atch»> 
falaya  on  the  Bayou  Foudoche.  He,  whilst  State  En^neer,  caused  a  road  to  ba 
out  out  forty  yards  wide  from  the  Atchafalaya  to  vrithin  two  and  a  half  milea  of 
Bayou  Ouaksha,  leaving  but  seven  or  eight  milea  of  the  whole  route  to  be  cleared 
of  timber. 
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W.— ESSAY  ON  PLANK  EOADS^mo.  i. 

We  are  iDdebted  to  Mr.  Oregg  for  an  elaborate  and  valaable  article  npon  thi* 
•abject,  which,  in  eomequence  of  its  length,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  diride  into 
two  or  three  numbers. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  company  to  build  a  plank  road  from  Charleston 
to  the  Monntains  was  obtained  from  the  Ledslflture  of  South  Oarolina  at  its  last 
session,  bj  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  Edgefield,  together  with  a  few  individuals 
of  this  oit^.  The  plan  is  to  commence  at  Charleston  and  proceed  to  the  vicinitr 
of  Abbeville  Cour^Hoa8e,  takiog  the  direction  of  the  Sou^  Catolioa  Rail-road, 
and  orossnig  the  Edisto  between  Branchville  and  Oran^eburgh  ;  there  striking  thB 
dividing  ridge  between  the  two  Edistos,  which  leads  without  crossing  water  to  tbe 
ridffe  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda.  There  is  piobablj 
no  location  in  the  United  States  which  will  afford  easier  average  grades.  Thej 
may  certainly  be  reduced  to  one  foot  in  fifty  both  ways  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and 
beyond  that  to  Pendleton,  one^in  thirty. 

[n  the  list  of  great  improvements  which  characterize  the  present  age  cff  pro* 
ffress,  and  which  have  aided  so  materially  in  widely  diffusing  the  comibrts  «f 
human  life,  the  plank'  road  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Qood 
eommon  roads  tend  to  change  the  condition  of  tne  planter  or  &rmer,  wherev^ 
they  are  extended. 

The  plank  road  gives  him  a  thoroughfare  infinitely  superior  to  any  other,  not 
excepting  rail-roads.  The  superiority  consists  in  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
wants  ofa  people,*  who  necessarily  maintain  a  lar^e  number  of  mules  and  horses, 
which  are  ied  and  kept  in  idleness,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  crops  are  sent  to 
market : — a  motive  power,  which  would  carry  a  crop  to  market  on  a  plank  road 
without  cost,  except  for  tolls.  The  traveling  community,  too,  will,  by  the  same 
means,  move  without  bein^  subjected  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  others,  as  to 
time,  speed,  or  equipage,  m  which  they  desire  to  travel.  The  cheapness  and 
fiK;ility  with  which  plank  roads  may  be  constructed  in  our  state,  need  only  to  be 
made  known  to  produce  a  change  which  will,  in  after  years,  ^nihilate  one  of  the 
ffreatest  evils  known  to  our  country : — the  mud  and  mire  through  which  our 
bulky  and  valaable  products  are  yearly  dragged  to  market.  In  many  parts  of  our 
country  this  is  a  source  of  involuntary  hermitage,  for  a  day's  journey  is  not  attain- 
able, except  through  roads  which  seem  to  have  concentrated  all  the  evils  that 
oould  embarrass  a  traveler.  Plank  roads,  by  penetrating  our  forests,  will  find 
material  for  their  construction,  and  afterwards  afford  the  means  of  canying  them 
into  portions  of  our  state  where  the  timber  has  been  exhausted.  They  willbe  the 
means  of  redeeming  and  settling  lands  hitherto  considered  useless.  When  intro- 
duced, they  will  so  expedite  travel,  as  to  bring  a  large  range  of  our  surrounding 
country  so  near  to  us,  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  environs  of  our  city.  The  plank 
road  is  the  road  of  the  people,  open  to  all,  affording  relief  to  the  beast  of  burden, 
DHiltiplytuff  and  cheapening  the  means  of  carrying  produce  to  market,  and  affording 
a  delightful  means  of  travel.  We  can  trace  back  their  origin  to  Russia,  bat  are 
anable  to  fix  a  date.  They  were  introduced  into  Canada  in  1834,  in  our  northern 
states  in  1846,  recently  in  Georgia,  and  other  southera  and  western  states.  They 
have  superseded  McAdamised- roads,  and  in  some  instances  have  held  suocessfal 
competition  side  by  side  with  rail-roads.  Even  in  countries  where  stone  is  abun- 
dant^ and  wood  comparatively  scarce,  they  are  one-half  cheaper  than  McAdamised 
roads,  and  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  rail-roads ;  and  when  constantly  used  by  heavy 
burthen  wagons  so  as  to  wear  them  out  before  they  rot,  they  are  more  durable 
than  McAdamised  roads,  including  the  outlay  necessary  to  relay  the  plank  road 
once  in  seven  years.  A  horse  or  mule  will  draw  twice  the  weight  on  a  plank 
road  that  he  could  on  a  McAdamised  one.  travel  with  greater  speed,  more  ease  to 
himself,  and  less  wear  to  the  vehicle  which  he  draws.  The  state  of  New-York, 
the  first  to  introduce  them,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  has  extended  this  species 
of  iniprovement  to  over  a  thousand  miles,  which  she  has  now  already  completed, 
and  in  daily  use. 

In  the  whole  history  of  internal  improvements,  there  is  scarcely  anv  thing  to 
surpass  the  rapidly  with  which  this  system  has  developed  itself.  Plank  roads i>7 
$he  side  of  rail-roads  are  in  use  in  New-York,  and  paying  10  to  15  per  cent,  canfw 
log  passengan  at  two  oonts  per  milo. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— IDVCATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Wk  have  read  with  pleasure  an  address 
delivered  at  the  UniTersity  of  Virginia,  apon 
the  subject  of  Kducatioii  in  Virginia,  and 
throoghont  the  South,  by  E.  H.  Gamett, 
Esq.  This  gentleman  was,  we  believe, 
die  author  of  the  pamphlet,  **  The  Union, 
Past  and  Present,'^  which  created  such  a 
sensation,  and  is  withoot  doubt  one  of 
the  rismg  sttrs  of  that  commonwealth 
which  has  been  the  toother  of  states  and 
statesmen.  Space  will  not  admit  of  an 
analysis  of  the  address,  which  is  a  classical 
and  patriodc  production ;  and  we  can  only 
make  a  single  extract  in  which  the  author 
places  Virginia  and  the  South  for  once 
reetiu  in  ctaria, 

"  It  is  true,  that  some  Northern  writers 
have  cooked  over  the  old  dishes  of  the 
schools  about  aristocracy,  demoeracv,  and 
monarchy,  and  the  notions  which  the  liberal 
thinkers  of  the  last  century  made  common- 
places :  and  it  is  evidently  on  such  food  that 
Korthem  statesmen  have  been  reared ;  but 
'  all  that  is  deep,  and  original,  and  vital  in 
I  American  politics,  is  Southern.  You  will 
feel  the  difference  sensibly  if  you  compare 
the  writings  of  the  elder  Adams  with  mose 
of  his  great  rival,  Jefferson,  or  with  Taylor's. 
And  who  is  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  transcendent  Carolinian  we 
still  mourn,  and  on  whose  imjperishable  glory 
death  has  placed  his  seali  No  speeches 
were  so  widely  or  so  eagerly  read  on  their 
first  appearance  as  his,  for  all  felt  them  to 
be  the  nnal  word  on  his  side  of  every  great 
question ;  but  still  more  earnestly  will  they 
be  studied  by  future  ages,  for  thev  are  the 
not  wholly  disjointed  members  of  a  great 
body  of  political  philosophv,  which  the  world 
has  rarely  seen  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed. And  if  the  South  has  done  but  little 
in  other  departments  of  literature,  it  is,  that 
she  there  missed  the  stimulus,  which  the 
Constitution  has  hitherto  secured  to  her 
sUve-holders  in  politics.  It  would  seem 
that  studies  not  immediatelv  connected  with 
our  practical  interests,  need  the  stimulus  af- 
forded by  concentrated  wealth,  concentrated 
either  bv  the  patronage  of  a  central  govern- 
ment, which,  as  in  im^rial  Borne  or  France, 
makes  an  imitative  literature,  or  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  and  by  the  patronage  of  rival 
faistitutions  and  centres  of  activity,  which 
creates  an  original  literature,  as  in  Greece, 
Germany  and  Sn^and.  Now,  this  stimu- 
hu  the  South  has  entirely  wanted.    It  is 


true,  there  is  a  ereat  degree  of  physical  weO- 
being  amongst  her  population,  and  a  higher 
average  of  wealth  amongrt  her  whites,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  bat  the  babitt 
of  her  people  require  many  things  as  neoea* 
series,  which  are  elsewhere  regarded  as  lux*, 
ries,  and  this  high  standard  of  comfort  dimi- 
nishes the  su^us  which  is  destined  to 
purchase  the  refined  elegancies  of  life,  and 
to  support  literature  and  the  arts.  Yet  this 
surplus  would  have  been  ample;  and  though 
we  have  no  such  overgrown  fortones  as 
Aster's  or  Girard's  to  spare  out  of  tiieir 
abundance  to  letters,  yet  we  might  have 
concentrated  our  means  to  great  literanr  aid- 
vanUge  by  voluntary  associations,  had  not 
even  this  surplus  been  exhausted  by  the 
course  of  Federal  taxation  and  legislatitm, 
by  which  we  have  lost  the  use  of  an  average 
amount,  since  1790,  of 'seventy  odd  millions 
of  dollars  of  our  commerce,  snd  at  the  same 
time,  paid  in  taxes  a  tribute  averaging  some 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  to  be 
spent  at  die  North.  And  with  the  ability  to 
encourage  our  ovna  literature,  we  began  to 
lose  the  desire — to  lose  that  faith  in  our- 
selves, and  our  own  duties,  and  our  own  in- 
stitutions, without  which  no  nation  has  ever 
accomplished  anything  great.  The  origin  of 
thia  feeling  goes  /ar  back ;  the  Revolution 
found  us  with  entails,  primogeniture,  and  an 
esublished  Church,  and  also  with  their  na- 
tural consequence,  a  well  educated  class,  of 
whom  our  Wythes,  Pendletons,  and  Masons, 
our  Madisons,  Jefifersons,  and  Randolphs, 
were  the  representatives;  men  whose  mmds 
were  trained  to  such  soundness  of  judgr* 
ment,  that  they  could  see  the  injustice,  aM 
the  invidious  distinctions  of  the  system  they 

Sew  up  under,  and  be  die  first  to  abolish  it. 
ut  in  escaping  the  evils  of  the  system,  we 
lost  the  advantages  it  conferred,  for  no  Vfs« 
tem  of  education  adapted  to  the  new  order 
of  things  took  its  place. 

Therefore  the  men  of  the  next  generatioa 
were  greatly  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  learn- 
ing, and  the  few  who  received  education  at 
Northern  Colleges,  brought  back  second- 
hand historv  and  shallow  pnilosophy.  They 
joined  the  place-hunting  noKticians  in  an  out- 
cry against  Southern  indolence,  and  its  fan- 
cied cause.  Southern  Slavery ;  they  pointed 
us  to  Northern  opulence  and  the  growth  of 
Northern  cities,  not  as  what  they  really  ara, 
the  fruit  of  the  tribute  that  has  dwarfed  our 
own  cities,  but  as  examples  of  their  superior 
enterprise  and  industry,  until  at  last  we  be- 
pan  to  believe,  what  was  so  often  dinned 
into  our  ears,  that  slavery  was  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil  they  pretended.  Mr. 
Jefferson  saw  this  danger,  ami  designed  tb« 
University  to  avert  it.    He  aays,  in  a  letter 
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Aottled,  that  on  this  iiistitmion  **  tne  fortunes 
id  our  oonntry  may  depend  more  than  may 
meet  the  general  eye.  The  reEections  that 
the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the 
next ;  that  they  ahonld  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  cnarge,  which  we  are  cherish- 
mff  to  deliver  over  to  them ;  that  in  estab- 
fishing  an  institntion  of  wisdom  for  them,  we 
Mcure  it  to  all  oor  fature  generations ;  that 
in  fulfilling  this  duty)  we  Ming  hmne  to  oar 
own  bosoms  the  sweat  consolation  of  seeing 
our  sons  rising  under  a  lurainoos  tuition*  to 
destinies  of  hich  promise ;  these  are  consid- 
erations whicn  will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I 
lear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon, 
which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner 
or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately  mark- 
edoiU  between  d^fferentportiom  of  out  eon- 
federacyt  is  sum  as  vnU  never,  I  feoTf  be 
obliterated,  and  we  are.  now  trusting  to 
those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  prin- 
ciple, to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds 
and  affections  of  our  vouth.  If,  as  has  been 
estimated,  we  send  three  himdred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  northern  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must 
have  there  five  hundred  of  our  sons,  imbib- 
ing opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with 
dioae  of  their  own  country.  This  canker  is 
eating  in  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if 
not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy. 
We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to 
their  schod. 


9.— SOVTHIRJI  UiriYERSmKS  AND 

COLLXOBS. 

TMdwn.  Std't. 

0t  John's Annapolis,     ild..  6  30 

St  Mary's Baltimore        *«  ..20  175 

Mt.  St. Mary's..... EanMUbarg   "  ..34  126 

St.  JamMi HagerstowD,   **  ..10  33 

Washington Cbestertown,  «  ..  5  70 

Georgetown. Georgetown,  D.C. .  11  160 

CoIttmbi<in Washington,    '*  ..10  55 

Wm.andMary....WilUamsburg,ya..  6  — 

Hampden  Sydney. PrinceEd.  Co.  *'  ..  6  35 

Washiagton Lexington,      *<  ..  6  81 

Vaiver.  Virginia... CharloitsviUe,**  ..10  312 

Randolph,  Macon. Boydton,          '*  ..11  145 

Emory Glade  Spring,  <'  ..  4  55 

Rector Taylor  Co.      "..3  50 

Bethany. Bethany,           "...6  113 

Richmond.. Richmond,        **  ..  4  73 

▼a.  Mil  InsU Lexington,  N.  C  . .  6  120 

Univer.N.Carolina. Chapel  Hill,    *<  ..  9  ISO 

Davidson Mecklenburg,  <*  . .  3  44 

Wake  Forest Wake  Forest,  '*  . .  3  34 

Charleston. Charleston,  8.  C...  6  70 

S.Carolina Columbia,        "..8  319 

.  Erskine Abbeville,       ** 88 

Franklin. Athens.        Geo...  8  135 

Oglethorpe MilledgeviUe  '*  ..  5  45 

Emory Oxford,           **  ..  6  128 

Mercer Penfield,          "  ..  5  61 

Christ  Col Montpelier,      "  ..  4  35 

C7niver.  Alabama.Tascaloosa,    Ala  ..  9  92 

La  Grange La  Grange        "  ..  6  76 

Spring  Hin ilpriogUill,      "..13  70 

Howard Marion,            "  ..  6  40 

OaUand X)aklawl          «*  ..  6  64 


T«i 
Univer.  of  La*. . .  Jfew-Orleans,  La . 

Centenary.. Jackson,           **  ..  5  49 

St.  Charles.. Grand  Cotao,  '*  ..31  lOS 

Baton  Rouge Baton  Rouge   "  . .  4  4A 

Franklin Opelousas,       "  ..  4  79 

Greenville. Greenville,  Tena . .  8  41 

Washington Washington     **  ..  8  43 

Univer.  NashviUe.NashviUe,         "  ..  7  45 

Franklin •*               "  ..  6  ITS 

EastTenn — ^ KnoxviUe,       **  ..  5  17 

Cumberiand. Lebanon,         *'  ..  6  61 

Jackson.... Columbia          **  ,.  5  96 

Union Mnrn^esboro'  "  ..  4  T} 

Transylvania Lexington,      Ky...  7  60 

St  Joseph's Bardstown,       *'  ..17  196 

Center Danville,          <<  ..  5  189 

AugusU Augusta,            **  ..  4  51 

Georgetown. Georgetown      "  ..  7  78 

Bacon Barrodsburg     "  ..  4  69 

West.  Military.... Georgetown     «'  ..  9     .    70 

Shelby .Shelbyville,      "  ..  4  99 

Univer.  St.  Lonis.6t  Louis,        Mo.. .  17  169 

St  Vincent .Cape  Girardeau "  ..13  90 

Masonic Marion  Co.,       "  ..  5  45 

Mo.  University...Colttmbia,          **  ..13  99 

St. Charles St. Charles,       •«  ..  5  69 

Fayette ....Fteyette,             **  ..  3  75 

aOUTHB&N    THKOLOOI01.L    BOHOOLS. 


36 

34 
19 
80 
40 
19 
17 
M 


79 


Episoopal Fairfax,  Va 4 

Presbyterian .Prince  Ed.  ** 3 

Baptist ....Richmond  *< 3 

Presbyterian Colombia,  S.  C 3 

Lntheran... Lexington  '' 3 

Baptist Fairfield     «* 8 

Baptist Penfield,  Ga. 3 

Baptist Marion,  Ala. 8 

Baptist Covington,  Ky 4 

Presbyterian JIaryvllle,  Ten 3 

SOUTHBKir  LAW   SCHOOLS. 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Cbarlottsvllle  «  I 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 1  10 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 1  — 

Lexington,  Ky 3  75 

Lebanon,  Tenn 1  95 

New-Orleans,  La 4  3 

S09THBRN  MEDICAL  00LLB0B8. 

Prof.  SeholMs. 

Baltimore,  Md 6  100 

6  85 

Washington,  D.  C 6  40 

CharlottsvlUe,  Va 3  45 

Richmond,        •«  ...^ 6  79 

Winchester,     " 5  — 

Charleston,  S.  C 8  158 

Augttsta,Geo 7  115 

New^Orleans,  La 7  165 

Memphis,  Tenn .8  ~t 

Louisville,  Ky .6  848 

Lexington,  •• A .7  814 

St  Loois,Mo 9  75 

"          " 9  109 


*  Not  organized  vet,  except  Grammar  School, 
though  with  splendid  superstructures. 

t  We  cannot  learn  the  number  of  studeata, 
but  receive  a  monthly  bulletin  Drom  the  College, 
which  shows  the  institution  to  be  flourishinf. 
There  have  been  some  difficulties  we  know  ofa 
local  character,  but  we  are  assured  that  with  a 
proper  effort,  Memphis  may  build  up  a  seliool 
lA  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  Louisville* 
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mumm9u    hobthbbn    and   southsbn 

COLLKOES. 

Collflg* 

EzponM.  Board.  Othen. 

munrd $90       |9U       — 

fale 54         90       SO 

tniverrity.Va 98       110       20 

Do.       N.C 61         90       80 

JxFFiRson  College  and  Military  In- 
MTITUTE.— Nothing  aflFonU  as  more  grttti* 
Bcadon,  than  to  oMerve  and  annotmce  new 
proofs  of  Southern  improvement  We  have 
trcenU^  spoken  of  Oakland  Colleffe  in  Mis- 
«issippL  We  now  learn  that  Uie  oldest  liter- 
«fy  mstitution  in  that  State,  Jefferson  Col- 
Itge,  near  Natchez,  has  been  revived.  It 
ii  to  be  conducted  on  the  miHtary  plan. 
Washington  is  an  a^aable  village,  six 
teiles  from  Natchez,  m  a  healdiv  country, 
and  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Loubiana. 
We  commend  it,  as  well  as  the  other  ex- 
cellent college,  to  parents  seeking  a  good 
Mhool  for  their  sons. 

'  —  • 

3.— THE  MINERALS  OF  LOUISIANA. 
]>r.  J.  HolHday,  of  Harrisenbnrg,  <^ta- 
'hoolta  Parish,  Lonisiana,  has  placed  in  oar 
flharge  a  very  splendid  collection  of  the  mi- 
nerals 0f  Lonisiana,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
t»  exhibitor  dispose  offer  any  private  gen- 
tfeman*s  cabinet,  or  any  school  or  college, 
i^he  price  is  one  thoasand  dollars,  and  there 
•re  1,836  specimens,  to  wh :  yellow  Corne- 
lian, 300 ;  red,  67 ;  Crystallized  auartz,  30 ; 
Feldspars,  19 ;  blaek  Jasper  or  Jet,  100 ;  Fos- 
sil sfadll,  Isolated  shell,  Ribbon  Jasper, 
Amonite,  Fossil  wood,  miscellaneoas  speci- 
•aens,  800;  Sardonix,  150;  Onyx  Agates, 
-large,  300;  small,  367;  Hose  Q.aartz  93; 
Smoky  do.,  lead  colored,  Jasper  and  Calca- 
long,  Jasper  and  Cluarts ;  Jasper,  red  and 
bUck,  Jasper,  brown  and  red,  43  ;  Jasper, 
Inown,  SM) ;  Jasper,  red ,  20 ;  Mountain  wood, 
%0 ;  Impressions  of  marine  shells,  on  rock, 
15  ;  Impressions  of  worms,  Indian  Calomet, 
iClDdianhatdiets,9  Paint  Caps,  dec.  These 
pieces  were  all  picked  ap  in  the  region  sar- 
vounding  Harrisonbarg ;  some  on  the  surface 
«f  the  Pine  hills,  on  a  bar  of  the  Oaachita, 
laearly  opposite  the  town,  and  likewise  on 
'ttiebars  and  creeks  and  rivnleu.  The  collec- 
'^■•n  was  began  in  1842,  and  the  owner  has 
worked  upon  it  with  untiring  labor  in  col- 
lating and  polishing  to  the  highest  degree, 
tiring  two  or  three  hoars  before  the  son.  He 
tlunks  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  make  a 
-rimilar  cellection,  the  specimens  being  ex- 
•^nsted. 

b  addition  to  dieLovisiana  specknens. 


Dr.  Bolliday'a  coUectei  cubFieea  iiiw 
pieces  of  interest  from  other  qvarters;  tmtik 
as  Ghimet,  Serpentine,  etc.,  etc.  We  should 
like  to  see  his  labor  of  bve  properly  appre- 
ciated and  rewarded,  and  trost  that  his  eolp 
lection  will  not  have  to  go  out  of  Loaistaaa 
for  a  purchaser,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  on]j 
one  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Stalin 
The  University  should  favor  it. 

4.— THS1>AirGER8  WHIOB  SmriRON  SlrATBt 
IN  THE  VmOM. 

Gen.  Felix  Houston  delivered,  not  long 
sinccy  an  address  at  Lexington,  Miss^  io 
which  he  reviewed  the  causes  injarioasl|r 
affecting  the  prospects  of  the  Slave  States^ 
and  concluded  with  a  recapitulation,  whidk, 
as  the  expression  ot  the  whole  of  a  great  mat- 
ter in  a  nnt-shell,  we  take  the  liberty  ef 
quoting. 

1st.  From  the  abolition  feelii^  in  ttm 
North  which  threatens  its  destruction,  mani- 
fested as  follows : 

2d.  The  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the 
territories. 

3d.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Distriot 
of  Colombia,  in  the  docks,  navv  yards,  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  ail  places  suDJect  to  the  le- 
gislation of  Congress. 

4th.  The  opening  of  diplomatic  relatioDf 
with  Havti  and  Liberia. 

5th.  The  Ebony  line. 

6th.  The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  States. 

7th.  Continual  agitation,  the  formarion  ol 
abolition  societies,  the  union  of  the  chorefaae 
against  slavery,  and  abduction  of  slave* 
from  the  border  slave-holding  States. 

8th.  Nullification  of  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

9th.  Receiving  negroes  as  citizens  in  die 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  claiming  for 
them  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  slave-nold- 
ing  States,  and  the  right  to  hold  o£Bce  under 
the  General  Government 

10th.  The  colonization  of  Abolitionists  in 
the  border  slave-holding  States. 

11th.  /The  seductions  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, which,  by  its  wealth  and  patronage, 
bribes  Southern  members  of  Congress  te 
betray  their  constituents. 

12th.  Adverse  legislation,  snid  tbrowii^ 
the  burdens  of  Government  on  the  prodoe- 
tions  and  labor  of  the  South. 

13th.  The  enormous  and  vastly  increasing 
expenditures  of  Government. 

14th.  The  expenses  of  defences  against  die 
Indians,  exploring  the  country,  surveyine 
the  pacific  coast,  erecting  ligln^nouseA,  ana 
supporting  territorial  governments  in  ceen- 
tries  from  which  the  South  is  excluded; 
which  mav,  in  the  ^^rmto,  be  set  down 
at  no  less  than  twenty  ndmona  of  dollars  per 
annum. 
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J  5th.  The  detraction  of  the  eqmlibriwn  of 
the  Government,  as  between  the  slave-hold- 
ing and  the  non-slave-holding  States. 

16Ui.  The  present  and  increasing  prepon- 
derance of  the  non-slave-holding  States,  nn- 
merically,  by  vast  foreign  emigration,  both 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  sea-boards, 
mnd  also  by  removals  from  the  Southern 
States  ;  and,  as  States,  by  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  state  govemmentsoutof  the  territories, 
toad  division  of  States  which  are  too  large, 
•od  to  increase  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

17th.  The  danger  of  losing  the  border 
•lave-holding  States^ 

18th.  The  hyar^  inflicted  on  «  by  open- 
ing the  way  to  white  emigiation,  and  closing 
it  to  slave  emieration. 

19th.  The  e#ect  which  crowding  the  negro 
race  on  the  cotton-growing  States  will  have. 

80th.  The  danger  of  an  opinion  gaining 
ground  that  slavery  will  soon  end,  and  its 
ndnoas  efiecta. 

SI  St  The  daneer  of  the  idea  of  Northern 
■nperiority,  and  sympathy  with  the  ne- 
gro race,  and  of  Souinern  inferiority  and 
cowardice,  spreading  amongst  oar  negroes, 
and  rendering  them  disaotimed  and  rebel- 
lious. 

22d.  The  danger  of  distrust  of  our  negroes 
spreading  amongst  ourselves,  andleadmgto 
^termination. 

23d.  The  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the 
Southern  States,  desire  to  sell  and  emigrate, 
depreciation  of  property,  general  gloom  and 
depression,  and  ultimate  ruin. 

24th.  The  annexation  of  Canada. 

Soth.  The  doing  away  with  the  three-iifUis 
basis  of  representation. 

86tli.  Propositions  for  ^Temmeat  appro- 
priations, and  various  devices  to  forwarathe 
abolition  of  slavery. 

27th.  The  abolition  of  slavery  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 


5.— CIRTRS  OP  THE  UNION  MOVING  WKST 

We  have  seen  the  calculation  somewhere, 
that  the  population  of  the  Union  has  been 
•weeping  westward,  wave-like,  at  the  rate 
•f  about  13  miles  per  annum.  At  this  rate 
it  is  a  simple  problem  to  tell  when  we  shall 
reach  the  Pacific,  though  as  to  all  after- 
ward there  may  be  some  doubt.  Already 
it  has  ceased  to  be  an  adventure  of  romance, 
10  when  Irving  wrote  his  **  Astoria,"  to 
visit  the  spot  where 

'*  Rolls  the  Or6|OB, 

And  hears  no  sound  save  bis  own  dashlngs ;" 

and  the  invitation  of  Htmiphreys  is  divested 
of  all  its  poetry  : 

"  Toffether  let  as  rise ; 
Reek  brighter  plains  and  more  indulgent  skies, 
Wherejfair  Ohio  rolls  hii  amber  tide, 
And  nature  blosaoms  in  her  virgin  pride." 

Pr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  thos  calcu- 
lataa  the  centre  oTrtpre$eiUaiive  population ; 


In  1790,  the  oentn  of 
population  was  in  Baltimore  county,  Md^ 
forty  six  miles  north,  and  twenty-two  miles 
east,  from  Washinffton.  In  1600,  it  was  in 
Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  sixty-foor 
miles  north,  and  thirty  west,  from  Washing- 
ton, In  1820,  it  was  in  Morgan  county, 
Virginia,  forty-seven  miles  north,  and  seven- 
ty-one west,  from  Washington.  In  1890,  it 
was  in  Hampshire  counQr,  Virginis,  forty- 
three  miles  nortli,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  west,  from  Washington.  In  1840,  it 
was  in  Marion  oounty,  Virginia,  thirty>«K 
miles  north,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  weal, 
from  Washington.  Thus,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  centre  of  representative  population 
has  kept  neariy  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude for  fifty  years ;  the  latitude  of  1840  be- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  that  of  1790.  It  has 
in  the  same  fifty  years  moved  westward 
one  hundred  and  ei^W-two  miles. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  mass  of  repre- 
sentative uopnladon  is  moving  westward 
with  accelerated  velocity.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  the  movement  West : 

From  1790  to  1800,  it  was  ..' 13  milea. 

"      1800  to  1810,    «         39      '• 

"      1810  10  1820,    «  41      " 

«      1820  to  1830,    •*  37      •« 

«•      1830  to  1840,    •«  53      « 

The  centre  of  representative  popuIatiMl 
is  now  just  about  the  Ohio  River. 

6.— METEOROLOOT  OT  MXW-ORLKANS. 
We  are  indebted  to  Br.  £.  H.  Barton  for 
his  valuable  Meteorological  Tables  of  New- 
Orleans,  for  1850.  They  are  the  most  mi- 
nute and  accurate,  and  we  could  wish  to 
preserve  them  entire,  did  space  permit.  Dr. 
Barton  is  one  of  the  most  minute  observers 
of  meteorological  changes  in  America,  and 
has  prepared  some  most  carious  and  inter- 
esting charts  and  reports  for  various  socie- 
ties, periodicals,  boards  of  health,  etc.  We 
give  his  account  of  temperature  at  New 'Or- 
leans last  year : 


1850. 


Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apl.. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec- 
Total. 


THBBMOVBTSIOAI.  ATttAOn. 

At      At    At       At    Total      .» 

son-       0       3         9     aver-       || 

rise.    A.M.  P4I.    P.M.  age.       j| 

detached,  atc'd.  dtc'd.  •  * 

.56.35  61.60  67,19  59.93  62.34  30  053 

.51.46  58.75  65.96  55.07  58.11  30.086 

.  60.96  65.48  68.33  63.93  65.90  30.001 

.62.10  69.56  73.44  68.50  68.15  30.014 

.67.64  73.33  75.74  72.83  74.28  29.998 

.73-66  79.66  79.40  77.40  77.54  30.099 

.77.61  82.64  84.13  83.46  81.70  30.044 

.78,68  84.51  85.74  83.71  83.91  30U)36 

.74.93  81.91  84.14  81.34  80.45  30.045 

.65.      72.      74.79  70.53  71.35  30.095 

57.30  61.34  66.46  60  16  61.31  30JU>8 

.47.93  55.68  62.38        56  55.49  30.130 

64.46  70.53  73.88  69.33  70.05  30-077 
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7.— MlAOAimLX  SOCIITlKt  OF  CUfCINNATI 
AMD  8T.  L0UI8. 

The  OincinnaH  Soeie^  indndw  1,694 
member! ;  1,298  yolumes  were  added  to  the 
Hbrary  last  year.  The  Socie^  has  pur- 
chased a  cotoplete  setof  Bohn's  pnblicatioiu, 
S40  Tolumes  of  the  most  select  and  valuable 
works.  The  library  now  contains  11,000 
Tolomes.  Several  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  delivered  before  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  PretiderU. 

James  Lupton,  Viee-Pruidtni, 

B.  L.  Fabian,  Cor.  Secretary, 

H.  B.  Huntington,  Rec.  Secretary, 

W.  H.  Neflf;  Treaeurer, 
-  The  St.  Lows  Soeietf  includes  among  its 
members,  248  clerks,  220  proprietors,  159 
beneficiaries.  Receipts  in  the  past  year, 
$5,578  06.  Twelve  lectures  were  delivered* 
producing  $1,754.  Volumes  in  the  library, 
5,142.  Whole  property  of  the  Society  rained 
at  $11,261  93. 

Hudson  B.  Bridge,  PrenderU. 

Conrad  R.  Strode,  Vice-President. 

J.  W.  Stith,  Treasurer. 

0.  R.  Robinson,  Cor.  Secretary. 

John  A.  Allen,  Ree.  Secretary. 

W.  P.  Curtis,  Librarian. 

8. — PRX8BRVATI0N  OF  TIMBER. 

We  are  indebted  to  Chas.  H.  Sheafe,  Esq., 
of  New-Orleans,  for  a  pamphlet  prospectus 
of  Payne's  process  for  preserving  timber,  of 
which  he  has  been  appointed  agent ;  and  we 
also  bad  the  pleasure,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Sheafe,  of  examining  a  number  of  specimens 
of  wood  taken  from  the  forests  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process. 
The  manner  is  to  exhaust  the  pores  of  the 
wood  in  vacuo,  and  dien^by  mechanical 
forces,  to  insert  in  lieu,  or  by  absorption,  cer- 
tain acids,  which  completely  saturate,  dis- 
eolor,  harden,  and  increase  die  weight  of  the 
wood.  The  pieces  we  examined  seemed 
almost  like  fossil-wood,  and  were  prepared 
in  New- York,  though  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  company  here,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  work. 

**  Wood  subjected  to  this  process,  will  be 
found  proof  afiainst  wet  or  dry  rot  in  every 
situation,  anof under  every  circumstance; 
will  not  comnmnicate  flame,  and  the  metallic 
properties  it  has  acquired,  will  effectually  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  msects.  Nor  do  the  ad- 
Ttntages  of  this  proceat  end  here.    The 


most  porous,  the  softest,  and  of  eourse  ti^ 
cheapest  woods,  are  rendered  equal,  in  point 
of  usefuhiess,  durability  and  strength,  to  the 
hardest  and  best  descrif  dons  of  timber. 
Wood  thus  nrepared,  is  still  susceptible  or 
the  finest  polish ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  use 
of  ffiven  solutions,  can  be  dyed  throughoutt 
with  many  of  the  most  approved  colors." 

The  process  of  Payne  is  now  adopted  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  etc. 
It  is  used  on  the  rail-roads  of  France,  widk 
the  medal  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  timber 
for  tiie  Panama  Rail-Road  is  to  be  Panixed, 
The  wood  will  neither  warp  nor  shrink. 
The  expense  of  preparation  is  comparatively 
trifling.  . 

9.— PBOHOORAPBT, 

Which  means  writing  according  to  the 
sound :  but  if  any  one  expects  in  this  way  to 
change  all  the  literatures  on  earth,  he  bat 
more  faith  than  we.  Mr.  Ruffin  Strou^,  m 
Baptist  clergyman,  claims  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  this  system,  and  has  caUed  at 
our  office  to  exhibit  a  pamphlet  which  he 
published  on  the  subject,  in  1839,  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala-  He  now  hands  us  his  alphabet, 
and  pj^poses  to  deliver  some  lectures,  though 
in  New-Orleans,  it  is  likely,  he  will  not  be 
over-ctowded  with  hearers.  Men  who  trir 
vel  these  recondite  ways,  must  not  expect 
very  much  sympathy.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  bring  to  New-Orieans  for  a  market 
is  metaphysics,  and  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  recommend  a  man  here,  that  he  is, 

In  lofic  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic : 

He  can  distinguish  and  diride 

A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-wast  side. 

We  have  only  space  now  to  give  Mr. 

Stroud's  vowels,  diphthongs  and  compounds, 

and  to  wish  him  every  success  which  his  most 

ingenious  system  could  realize.    If  we  lack 

faith,  that  does  not  take  from  his  merits, 

which  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  through- 

out: 

ThM  yiimmj  or  fnaeoinpoaDdtd  iw««Il  mwtHhoi^  «r 
toDM.   ThsMoidofMdiliiliiiaiM. 

0»  ^VAMTtTT  ■HOST.  |  0»  qUAimTT  UOW. 


iriini 

^  o.  e.       o*  o.  »♦ 


O.R  eg   ^-J 


poaod.   h»  wand   Moad  e(  mA  is 
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lO-^HSOLIHB  or  HORTHXBN  AHD  QBOWTH 
OF  SOUTBXRlf  SLAVSBT, 

We  hare  on  one  or  two  occasions  spoken 
of  the  Essay  by  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Charleston, 
emided  **  The  Rightful  Remedy/'  addressed 
to  the  Slaveholders  of  the  8oath.  The 
anthor  has  condensed  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble information  npon  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
considered  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 
and  npon  a  great  many  collateral  topics. 
We  deem  the  publication  of  such  documents 
highly  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  our  faith,  and  we  think  in  particular, 
tiiat  the  labors  of  Mr.  Bryan  deserve  hi^h 
appreciation.  His  politics  are,  of  course,  of 
the  Carolina  School,  with  which  we  differ  in 
this,  that  we  believe  the  end  is  not  yet  I 
There  are  "wise  delays,"  "masterly  inac- 
tivities," reuhness  which  imperils  all,  and 
loses  all,  and  stubborn  indifference,  which 
deserves  to  have  nothing  to  lose,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men  and  states,  and  never  was  there 
a  time  when  the  South  required  more  wisdom 
firom  on  high  to  guide  her  selection.  Even 
rashness  itself  sometimes  assumes  the  shape 
of  wisdom.  "There  are  instances,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  *^  of  reason 
and  real  prudence  preventing  men  from  un- 
dertaking what  it  hath  afterwards  appeared 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  by  a  lucky 
rashness,"  &c.,  &c. 

'*The  importation  of  negroes  into  the 
British  American  colonies  commenced  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Sir  John  Hawl^ns. 
During  the  succeedinff  reigns  of  James  1st, 
Charles  Ut  and  2d,  the  slave  trade  in  the 
British  colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ed ;  and  Great  Britain  far  outstripped  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  in  the  extent  to 
which  she  carried  the  trade. 

In  the  year  1>93.  Ghreat  Britain  imported 
more  than  half  the  number  of  slaves  import- 
ed by  all  the  Etiropean  powers  put  together. 
From  the  year  1700  to  1786,  the  number  of 
slaves  imjported  by  British  subjects  into  the 
island  of  Jamaica  alone,  was  six  hundred 
and  ten  thousand ;  or  about  seven  thous- 
and one  hundred  every  year.  In  the  year 
mi,forty-$even  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fortjf-tix  ne^es  were  imported  into  the 
British  colonies,  in  British  snips  alone. 

Is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  Ghreat 
Britain,  who  so  short  a  time  ago  was  the 
most  extensive  and  cruel  slave-trader  in  the 
world,  is  the  same  Great  Britain  who  is  now 
the  greatest  suppressor  of  that  very  trade  ? 
The  entire  number  of  negroes  said  to  have 
been  enslaved  (that  is,  transported  and  land- 
ed in  the  British  colonies,  for  those  who  died 


on  die  voyage  across  the  Atkiitic  are  not  in' 
eluded)  by  Great  Britain,  is  over  three  wM- 
Hans, 

For  the  great  majority  of  negroes, now  in 
the  United  States,  English  traders  are  to  be 
thanked.  Let  us,  therefore,  before>we  utter 
our  thanks,  examine  our  affairs,  and  see  to 
what  extent  these  thanks  are  due. 

The  census  of  1790  affords  us  the  earii* 
est  inforraadon  as  to  the  number  of  negroes 
in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolution; 
and  though  there  will  be  error,  yet  the  error 
will  not  De  very  material,  if  we  adopt  that 
census  as  indicating  the  true  number  in  the 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  population  of  die  free  States  was 
then  as  follows:  Whites,  1,852,110.  Free 
oolored,  29.435.    Slaves,  49,257. 

The  population  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was:  Whites,  1,201 ,351.  Free  coloured snd 
Indians,  28,265.    Slaves,  646,1 83. 

In  Vermont  there  were  85,266  whites, 
255  free  colored,  and  16  slaves. . 

In  New-Hampshire  there  were  141,197 
whites,  630  free  colored,  and  158  slaves. 

In  Massachusetts  the  negro  trac^e  had 
been  prohibited  in  1778,  .and  there  was  not  a 
slave  (that  is,  a  negro  bondman)  in  the  State. 
There  were  373,324  whites,  and  5,463  fVee 
negroes.  In  this,  as  in  other  New-England 
States,  there  was  comparatively  little  necessi* 
ty,  and  less  profit,  for  the  peculiar  labor  to 
which  the  African  disposidon  is  adapted, 
viz:  a^culture  on  a  large  scale;  for  the 
negro  is  dissatisfied  on  a  farm,  his  predOeo- 
tion  is  decidedlv  for  the  large  plantadon,  oo 
which  reside  filrjr  or  a  hundred  of  his  associ- 
ates; he  there. nas  every  facility  for  diat 
merrv  and  blithesome  intercourse,  the  love  of 
which  is  a  strikingcharacterisdc  of  the  race; 
whereas,  the  lonesome  life  he  would  lead  on 
a  small  New-En^and  farm  would  be  dis- 
tressing to  him.  The  climate  of  these  States 
is  against  the  health  and  comfort  of  die 
negro ;  his  native  home  is  under  a  tropical 
sun.  and  notwithBtandin|f  he  can  enaure, 
without  serious  inconvenience,  the  extreme 
decree  of  heat  incident  to  such  a  climate  as 
Africa's,  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  frigid 
blasts  of  winter.  There  not  beinff  any  means 
by  which  money  could  be  made  in  these 
States,  throuffh  the  medium  of  slave  labcw 
within  their  Umits,  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
never  having  been  resorted  to  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  slave-trade  was  al- 
ways extensively  carried  on  unul  prohibited 
by  law.  The  rum  disdlled  in  the  West 
Indies  was  carried  to  Africa  to  purchase 
negroes,  and  the  negroes  purchased  m  Africa 
were  carried  to  the  W'est  Indies  to  purchase 
rum  ;  this  profitable  trade  was  contmued  by 
those  interested  in  it,  to  the  latest  possible 
period .  It  was  the  sou  rce  of  wealth  to  many 
of  the  people  of  Newport  The  population 
of  this  State  was  64,470  whites.  3,407  free 
negroes,  and  948  slaves. 

ui  Connecdcnt  there  were  232,374 
whites,  2,810  free  negroes,  and  2,764  slaves* 
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4,654  free  oegroes,  sad  91»324  slaves. 

In  Ncw-Jereey  there  were  170,954  whites, 
2,763  free  negroes,  and  11,433  slaves.  For 
«bont  six  or  eight  years  previoas  to  1790, 
there  had  been  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  nomber  of  slaves,  and  an  equally  re- 
markable decrease  in  the  number  of  free  ne- 
groes. But  for  a  space  of  over  forty-five 
years,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase 
of  the  black  population  (inclndiag  both  stave 
and  free)  wa3  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
white  population.  At  this  time  the  principal 
pursuit  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey  was 
agriculture,  and  that  on  a  small  scale ;  a  kind 
of  farming  not  caknlated  to  enhance  slave 
labor,  though  perhaps  able  to  support  it.  And 
it  is  said  by  a  writer,  who  traveled  all 
over  North  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, when  preparing  his  history,  that  agri- 
culture ila  this  state)  had  not  been  improved 
10  that  aegree,  which,  from  long  experience, 
we  might  /ationally  expect,  and  which  the 
fertili^  of  the  soil,  in  many  places,  certainly 
encouraged.  Evincing  either  a  want  of  en- 
terprise en  the  part  of  proprietors,  or  a 
famt  in  the  system  of  labor ;  tne  latter  cause 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  may  most  reasonably 
be  assigned,  for  no  one  can  doubt  ^e  ener- 

Jy  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New- 
eraey.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  un- 
profitableness and  misapplication  of  slave 
Ubor  in  the  Northern  States.  i 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  484,079 
whites,  6,557  free  negroes,  and  3,703  slaves. 

In  Delaware,  which  is  more  assimilated  in 
climate  and  natural  resources  with  Mary- 
land and  Vir^nia  than  any  other  State,  lying, 
as  it  does,  m  the  same  latitude,  and  pos- 
•essing  sirailar  natural  features,  we  find  a 
ffreater  proportion  of  slaves  than  in  any 
Bute  nonh  of  it.  There  were  46,308  whites, 
3,899  free  negroes,  and  8,887  slaves.  This 
is  the  last  of  the  free  States  which  then  held 
■laves. 

Since  that  census  was  taken,  all  th^ 
45,371  slaves  held  in  these  States  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  current  which  swept 
them  away,  has  borne  along  with  it  we  can- 
not tell  how  many  times  that  number  from 
the  Southern  States,  through  the  agency  of 
those  good  abolidon  gentlemen,  who  never 
fail  to  let  '*  charity  in  golden  links  of  love, 
connect  them  with  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;" 
the  essence  of  which  golden  links  of  love  is 
the  golden  rule,  *'  rvb  Peter  to  pay  Paul," 
or  rob  white  to  pay  blacks  In  all  these 
States  the  white  population  has  regularly  and 
rapidly  increased ;  but  the  negroes,  where 
are  they  7  Some  have  been  sent  to  their 
father-land,  Liberia,  to  setups  model  repub- 
lic, and  to  enlighten  and  amend  the  civil  code 
of  Ethiopia.  Some  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  through  sheer  want  of  that  same 
thin^,  wherewith  they  might  have  been 
nourished  and  kept  aUve  bnt  forwent  of  iu 
Some  have  emigrated  Westward,  and  the 
ciory  of  their  eiUightened  minds  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  name  of  Ohio.  Some  choice 
spirits  among  them  are  the  pride  and  boast 
of  divers  Northern  penitendaries  and  alms- 
houses.   And  some  remain,  ^e  ^ortive 


the  North ;  and  have  their  annual  and  senu- 
annual  exhibitions,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
gaping  breUiren  of  a  paler  hue ;  of  the  spon- 
taneous efferrescenceof  die  spirit  of  liberty 
fresh  firom  \heir  American  boaoma.  And  ur 
the  rest,  they  are  among  the  most  tnAuetUial- 
and  retpeclabU  citizens  of  the  Northern 
community. 

In  Maryland  there  were  208,649  whites, 
8,043  free  negroes  and  Indiana,  and  103,031 
slaves. 

In  Virginia  there  were  442,117  whitea, 
12,866  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and  292,> 
627  slaves.  It  must  be  remarked  here,  that 
the  increase  of  the  slave  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  fourteen  years  preceding  thai 
census,  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  a  cen- 
tury before  ;  owing  to  the  fact,  that  about 
30,000  slaves  died  of  the  small-pox  or  camp- 
fever,  cau^t  from  the  British  army ;  or  were 
inveigled  off,  while  Lord  ComwsLllia  was 
roving  over  the  State. 

In  Kentucky,  then  in  its  infancy,  there 
were  61,133  whites,  114  free  negroes,  and 
12,430  slaves. 

In  North'Carolina,  diere  M8,^5  whites, 
4,975  free  negroes  and  Indians,  and  100^ 
571  slaves. 

In  Tennessee,  there  were  5,813  whites, 
I  and  1,161  slaves. 

In  Sooth-Carolina,  there  were  oompara^ 


lively  more  slaves  than  in  anv  other  State : 
the  population  being  140.278  whites,  and 
107,094  slaves.  A  great  loss  in  slave  pro- 
perty was  incurred  by  this  State  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  about  three  times  as  great  as  that 
met  with  by  Virginia.  During  the  three 
years  the  British  were  in  possession  of 
Charleston,  they  stole  away  and  sold  in  the 
West  Indies,  no  less  than  25,000  ne^;roes. 

In  Georgia,  there  were  55,156  whites  and 
29,264  slaves.  The  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  slavery  in  the  early  settlement  cC 
ihb  State,  present  a  striking  contrast  with 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New-Eng- 
land States ;  in  these  latter,  slavery  was 
originally  introduced  and  considerably  prac- 
tised, but  as  the  population  increased,  hired 
labor  took  the  place  of  slave  labor.  In 
Georgia  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
The  original  "Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
settiing  and  establishing  the  colony  of 
Georgia,"  consisting  of  twenty-one  opulem 
and  humane  gentlemen  in  England,  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  negroes  in  the  c<^ony,  and 
the  importation  of  rum.  By  this  one  ruth- 
less stroke  of  philanthropy,  the  seulers  c£ 
Georgia  were  deprived  ot  the  two-fold  blea- 
sings  enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bors of  B^ode  Island;  ihty  could  accnnra* 
late  wealth  by  trading  in  Africans  and  mm. 
But  Georgia  was  designed  for  a  free  State, 
and  Africans  were  not  to  be  used,  neither 
rum.  This  was  about  the  year  1732.  The  pUm 
was  a  theoretical  one,  and  was,  perfaapa, 
the  worst  that  could  have  been  adopted  ;  k 
was  certainly  productive  of  the  roost  perm- 
cioQS  consequences  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.    The  paramoont  object  of  the  troe- 
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tflM  being  to  rai«e  sQk  and  wme,  they  deam* 
ed  it  inexpedient  to  iutrodoce  slave  labor. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  the  colony  being  at 
this  early  (leriod,  a  kind  of  barrier  between 
Carolina,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish 
settlement  and  St  Augustine,  on  the  other, 
the  trustees  fell  into  the  very  general,  though 
equally  erroneous  belief,  that  neCToes  womd 
rather  weaken,  than  strengthen  its  defensive 

S»wers.  These  were  the  chief  reasons  why 
e  settlers  were  prohibited  from  employing 
slaves;  but  the  absurd  restriction  had  a 
visible  eSecU  It  was  ibond  impracticable 
in  such  a  climate,  and  without  African  labor, 
for  the  colony  to  flourish  ;  the  enterprise, 
therefore,  proved  a  failure.  In  a  country 
•o  rich,  with  a  climate  so  favorable,  and  a 
soil  so  productive  as  that  of  Georgia,  the  co- 
lonists, nevertheless,  gradually  disappeared, 
and  effectnally  deserted  the  enterprise  ;  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  they  could  never 
succeed  under  such  impolitic  restrictions. 

The  trtistees  finding  that  the  colony  was 
lan^ishing  under  their  trans-atlantic  care, 
resigned  Uieir  charter,  in  the  year  1752, 
t  o  the  King  of  England,  and  the  deserted 
colony  became  a  royal  government.  History 
informs  us  that,  at  this  time,  "  the  vestiges 
c^  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  forests,  and  in  England  all  commerce 
with  the  colony  was  ne^ected."  But,  im- 
mediately on  the  government  being  changed, 
the  people  became  posaessed  of  the  same 
privileges  which  their  neighbors  enjoyed; 
prominent  among  which,  was  the  privilege 
of  culrivating  their  rich  lands,  by  the  only 
profitable  means,  which  is  no  other  than 
slave  labor.  Beveral  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  value  of  the  lands  became 
generally  appreciated.  And  about  the  year 
1760  n  spirit  of  enterprise  sprung  up,  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of  this 
State.  And  it  should  be  panicularlv  ob- 
served, that  no  portion  of  the  population, 
voder  the  new  laws,  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  no  system  of  labor  became  so  generally 
disseminated,  as  that  of  the  African  slave. 
The  experiment  has,  therefore,  we  think, 
beenfairiy  tried,  both  North  and  South  have 
had  ample  opportunities  to  discover  the  in- 
terest and  policy  of  their  respective  sections. 
All  the  New-England  States  have  tried  slave 
labor,  but  it  was  not  found  profitable,  and 
was  abandoned.  In  the  South,  the  State  of 
Georgia  was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
not  a  Jt'CCt  but  decidedly  a  tohits  colony. 
White  labor  was  found  here  to  be  incompa- 
tible witli  the  climate ;  slave  labor  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  thirty 
years,  nearly  thirty  thousand  slaves  were 
actively  employed  in  ihe  pursues  of  agri- 
culture. And,  at  the  present  day,  slave-hold- 
ing Georgia  will  favorably  compare  with 
apy  State  in  the  Uuion." 

11.—THI  CITY  OF  THE  SILINT. 

On  the  consecration  of  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery at  Charleston,  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
ftsq.,  read  a  poem  with  the  above  title, 


wUoli  being  now  pQbBabed  in  Ttfj  kv>d» 

aome  pamphlet  style,  he  has  kindly  sent  xq 
oar  address.  The  poem  traces  the  progroaft 
of  sepulchral  rites  from  early  times  and 
through  various  nations,  down  to  our  own ; 
and  in  the  notes  upon  it,  the  author  has^ 
brought  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  learning  by- 
way of  illustradon.  We  had  not  conceived, 
with  all  our  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  8inunS| 
that  his  research  extended  so  far,  and  that 
he  could,  with  so  much  facility,  adopt  and  ap> 
ply  in  their  own  tongues,  the  wisdom  of 
Greeks,  Latin««  and  Hebrews.  These  note* 
must  have  high  interest  with  the  curious  in 
antiquarian  matters,  and  there  is  no  subject 
which  admits  of  more  interesting  speculation 
and  comment  than  the  Burial  of  the  Deadt 
such  as  it  has  been  practised  in  the  different 
periods  of  history.  We  would  bo  pleased 
to  .analyse  Mr.  Simnis'  poem  and  make 
some  extracts  for  the  reader,  but  space  will 
not  admit.  It  is  a  production  of  merit,  though 
not  equal  as  a  whole  to  other  metrical  effoitn 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Simms  writes  good 
English,  never  sacrifices  sense  to  sound,  haa 
some  affectations,  a  cultivated  imagination, 
and  a  fimd  of  practical  sense.  If  not  bom  a 
poet,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  a 
pretty  fair  one,  Horace  to  the  contrary  not> 
withstanding.  His  sonnets  are  the  best  of 
his  efforts  in  that  line.  In  prose  fiction,  how- 
ever, he  is  at  home,  and  by  far  in  advance  of 
any  Southern  author :  witness  Guy  Rirers, 
Melichampe,  or  more  lately,  that  fine  pro- 
duction, the  Lily  and  the  Totem,  The  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Simms  amazes  us. 

We  give  a  short  extract  from  the  poem, 
observing  that  the  last  line  sounds  but  flatly, 
and  mars  the  excellence  of  the  whole  para^ 
graph.  Besides,  is  it  not  an  equivocal  com- 
pliment to  say  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  died  *'  late 
for  his  own  glory — that  is,  he  should  hava 
died  sooner  f 

**  There  rest  the  Plncknaya,  Oadsdans,  &a^ 

ledges — 
YoD  colamn  honors  Marion— and  the  spire, 
White  shafted,  'neatk  the  sun  that  ^ows  like 

Arc, 
Our  city  reared  in  sadness,  but  in  prida. 
To  one  who,  batttiof  in  his  haroes.*,  died 
Late  for  hia  glory,  for  our  peace  too  soon- 
Tie  nondrouM  iwflw  awd  rtalesssatr,  omr  OalkommJ* 

19— BUKNIirO  OP  ▲  CAMX-BRAKS. 

We  have  a  pamphlet,  by  A.  P.  Olmsted, 
A.  M.,  iDaitrated  by  an  engraving;  showiiw 
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the  extrtfordinary  yarietj  of  whirlwinds  oc- 
oaflioned  by  tiie  bonmig  of  a  cane-brake  in 
Borth  Alabama.  The  flames  abd  smoke  as- 
eend  after  a  most  singular  mander,  and  give 
rise  to  some  cnrioos  in-restigations,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  follow  with  the  inge- 
nions  author.  We  extract  a  deseription  of 
the  cane-brake : 

**  The  cane,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to 
the  order  of  Grasses  (Gramineas,  family 
Arenaceae.)  It  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
fire  or  forty  feet,  althoagh  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  diameter  at  base,  and  has  a  ronnd,  hol- 
low stem,  with  knots  everv  tivelve  or  four- 
teen inches.  At  the  top  there  is  a  head  of 
foliage,  brush-like  in  i^pearance,  made  up 
of  long  linear  leaves.  The  canes  are  met 
wiUi  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
extrebie  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  ra- 
pidity of  their  growth  is  wonderful.  It  is 
reported  that  yoong  platits  sometimes  in- 
crease ten  inches  in  len^  in  a  sinsle  night, 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  in  a  favorable  situa- 
tion will  become  covered  with  full  grown 
canes  in  an  incrediblv  short  period.  Thev 
form  dense  thickets,  ue  stems  often  stand.- 
in^  but  an  inch  or  two  apart,  although  rising 
diirty-five  or  forty  feet.  Thev  thus  consti- 
tnte  a  barrier  inmenetrable  oy  man  and 
lam  animals,  and  consequently  become  a 
refuge  for  all  kinds  of^  small  animals. 
Through  the  thickets  there  are  occasional 
passages  due  to  streamlets  or  some  varia- 
tion of  soiL  There  are  occasional  large  trees 
here  and  there  in  a  cane-brake,  which  proba- 
bly started  before  the  cane  covered  the  land  ; 
but  almost  all  other  vegetation  is  excluded, 
fo  clearing  such  landomy  a  few  simple  tools 
are  employed — as  a  carpenter's  adze,  or  an 
axe,  or  a  heavy  kind  of  noe,  called  a  •*  cane- 
hoe," — and  a  single  blow  is  sufficient  to  di- 
vide the  stalk.  Tne  laborer  grasps  the  cane 
with  one  hand^  and,  as  he  cuts  it,  throws  it 
b^ind  him  ana  passes  on.  In  this  way,  an 
acre  of  land  is  soon  cleared.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  plough  it  is  only  necessary  to  fire  the 
cane;  as  the  roots  are,  for  the  most  part, 
near  the  surface,  they  are  consumed  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  land  is  then  readv  for  im- 
mediate tillage.  From  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  cleared,  and  from  the  fertili^  of  the 
soil,  (which  may  be  accurately  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  canes,)  cane-land  is  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  in  the  region. 

"  The  canes  lie  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  dry,  and  then  are  gathered  into  heaps 
and  set  on  fire  in  se  verea  places  at  once.  As 
soon  as  die  bumine  be^s,  the  air  that  is 
confined  in  the  hoUow  jointed  stalks,  and 
Also  the  watery  vapor,  expand  and  burst  the 
eanes  asunder  witn  a  loud  report  These 
explosions  occurring  from  a  vast  number  of 
canes  at  the  same  time,  produce  a  continived 
roar  like  the  discbarge  of  musketry  from  an 
immense  army,  while  the  flames  roll  on  with 


preat  rapidity.  No  other  aoond  beside* 
this  continued  roaring  is  heard  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire.  This  scene,  therefore,  dif- 
fers  widely  from  fires  of  brush  and  timber, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  ihirty-sixdk 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Sciences,  whidi 
produced  whirlwinds  accompanied  by  thun- 
der." 


13.— LITTKM  FROM  THRU  COVTIlfSHTS. 

LetUrsfrom  Three  CotUinenU.  By  M.,  the 
Arkansas  Correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
JoumaL  New-York :  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  author  of  this  most  entertaining  book 
is  Matthew  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  son  of  our  ex- 
cellent fellow-cidsen,  Robert  J.  Ward,  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  written  in  m 
free  and  felicitous,  but  ofVen  careless  vein, 
from  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Danube, 
Constantinople,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Thebes, 
etc. ;  and  discussing  manners,  habits,  insti- 
tutions, incidents  of  travel,  etc  Those  from 
Constantinople  and  Egypt  have  a  higher  and 
special  interest.  The  author  carried  with 
him  some  of  the  strongest  prejudices  of  m 
republican,  and  was  likely  to  be  led  into 
error  by  them  in  judging  of  foreigners,  as 
they  are  in  judging  of  us  in  their  hurried 
tours  and  sketch  books.  The  truth  is,  na 
people  have  a  monopoly  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  the  excesses  of  popular  govern- 
ments are  as  disgusting  and  as  inveterate  as 
those  of  mere  aristocracies.  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  a  close  observer,  and,  for  one  so  young, 
surprises  us  by  his  general  correcmess,  and« 
wherever  the  subject  required  it,  active  re- 
search. He  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
true  spirit  which  should  preside  over  travel. 
He  is  not  of  those  who  have  eyes,  but  sea 
not  There  is  no  better  school  than  travel, 
when  the  round  of  college  studies  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  man  is  preparing  himself  for 
the  duties  of  socieQT.  It  liberalizes  him— 
enlarges  his  views,  makes  him  au  fait,  and 
gives  him  an  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
great  worid.  We  are  sure,  from  fan  later 
letters,  that  Mr.  Ward  returns  home  thus, 
and  so  must  it  be  with  every  judicious,  well- 
informed  mind. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  for  ex- 
tract, but  in  a  work  like  ours  it  is  impossible 
to  be  as  elaborate  upon  literary  matters  as 
we  could  wish.  The  description  of  the  Ba- 
zaars  of    Constantinople,    it  would  hav^ 
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pleaMd  U8  partiealArly  to  copy,  at  a  matter 
interesting  to  our  traders. 

14.— MANHATTANBE  IN  NIW-ORLKANS. 

The  ManJuUtaner  in  Ntto-Orleant.  By 
A.  Oakey  HaU.  NewOHeoM:  J.  C. 
Morgan.  This  work  embraces  a  series  of 
•ketches,  contribated  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  was 
a  few  years  ago  connected  with  the  New- 
Orleans  bar,  to  the  Literary  World,  New- 
York.  Mr.  HaU  is  a  facetious  and  spirited 
writer,  with  a  spice  of  hnmor,  bat  often 
fails  by  over-coloring  his  pictures,  or  tres- 
passing on  the  boonds  of  nature.  He  is 
fond  of  qnaint  conceits  and  nnaecnstomed 
phrases  His  pictures  are,  however,  tme 
in  the  main,  and  quite  attractive.  Every 
one  familiar  with  New-Orleans,  or  who 
wonld  be,  shotUd  get  the  book,  which  will 
repay  perusal.  The  subjects  include  quite 
a  wide  range,  and  are  handled  'with  much 
freedom.  The  account  of  the  Bheet  Iron 
Band  is  graphic — that  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  has  a  mournful  interest  now.  As  one 
of  the  author's  best  things,  we  extract  from 
his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Skroiavt  S. 
Printiss  : 

"His  versatility  of  eloquence  and  pro- 
foseness  of  wit  were  wonderful.  To  have 
listened  to  him,  is  something  to  remember 
and  talk  of,  as  an  evenL  The  writer  has 
heard  Mr.  Prentiss  at  political  gatherings  in 
the  meadows  of  the  country,  when  every 
one  said,  the  glorious  sunset-skies  and  the 
sublime  mountains  soaring  towards  them, 
the  gorgeous  landscape  and  delicions  breezes, 
have  inspired  him ;  but  he  has  heard  him 
in  the  crowded,  vaporish  hall,  surrounded 
with  the  miasma  and  gas  of  ciw-life,  and  his 
freshness  of  thought,  grace  of  diction,  and 
rapidity  of  combinations,  have  been  eoually 
bappy  and  astonishing.  He  has  heara  him 
in  a  conrt-room  almost  deserted,  when  he 
unexpectedly  rose  to  speak,  although  the 
occasion  was  trivial,  and  the  question  of 
slight  moment :  the  room  was  filled,  as  if  by 
ma^c,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the 
subject,  which  in  cooler  contemplation  had 
seemed  dull  and  vapid,  has  assumed  a  dra- 
matic interest.  He  has  heard  him  when 
"human  life  was  in  debate,"  and  prosecu- 
ting officers  closed  their  books,  judges  forgot 
their  notes,  witnesses  were  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  patience,  the  dullest  juryman 
brightened  with  absorbing  attention,  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  forget  the  crisis  of  his 
position — all  spell-bom^  by  the  thrilline 
words  of  the  orator  lawyer.  He  has  heard 
his  winning  pathos  and  silver  tones  bidding 
a  welcome-home  to  returned  heroes  from 
the  bloody  groand  of  Baeiis  Vista,  when 


the  wounded  seemed  to  forget  their  paina^ 
the  sick  their  distresses,  and  the  sound  in 
Hmb  the  perils  of  the  past.  He  has  heard 
him,  in  the  call  of  chanty,  relax  the  tighten- 
ed purse  strings  of  the  most  miserly.  He 
has  met  him  at  public  dinners,  when  he 
bore  away  from  the  honored  euest  the  lau- 
rels prepared  for  hi^  temples."' 


15.— HAMMOND'S  OBAT^OH  ON  CALHOUN^ 

Like  everything  from  the  pen  of  this  truly 
learned  man  and  practical  citizen,  the  ora« 
tion  on  Calhoun  is  a  finished  production.  In- 
deed, we  might  speak  of  it  as  a  master-piece* 
and  worthy  of  tiie  fame  of  the  great  Caro* 
linian,  if  any  effort  of  the  kind  could  be.  It 
was  not  a  small  part  of  the  fortune  of  Achille* 
to  find  a  Homer.  Mr.  Hammond,  more  than 
any  man  in  Carolina,  in  point  of  ability,  de- 
served the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  would,  periiaps,  have  had  it,  but  for  Mr. 
Clay. 

Mr.  Calhotm  stands  a  Colossus  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  shafts  of  envy  and  malice 
conld  not  harm  him  when  alive ;  hid  memory, 
when  dead,  defies  them.    He  stands 

As  some  tall  cUlT,  that  lifts  its  aw  Ail  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm  'f 
Though  renndits  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  short  extract 
firom  the  oration  now. 

"  The  genius  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  essen- 
tially active,  and  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  He  sought,  there- 
fore, earnestly  to  discover  the  principles  and 
theory  of  movement  that  might  be  onward 
and  unfailing,  3[et  regular  and  safe.  In  ae- 
complishinff  this  task,  he  sounded  anew  ^ 
deptns  of  human  nature  ;  he  reviewed  the 
whole  science  of  politics ;  he  analyzed  the 
Constitution  word  by  word,  its  letter  and  its 
spirit ;  and  he  studied  thoroughly  the  work- 
ings of  our  government  The  result  was. 
that  he  lifted  himself  above  all  parties,  ana 
became  a  philosophical  statesman — Uie  only 
true  and  real  statesman.  And  it  was  in 
the  wide  and  exhaustiess  field  now  opened 
to  him,  that  he  ^thered  those  immortal  lau- 
rels whose  verdure  shall  delight,  whose  blos- 
soms shall  refresh,  whose  fruit  shall  be  the 
food  of  the  latest  posterity." 


16.— MA8TXR  AND  BLAYS. 

Dr.  Thomwell's  sermon,  delivered  in 
Charleston,  on  dedicating  a  church  for  the 
colored  population,  is  a  production,  such  at 
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■1^  ha^e  bofln  expeded  from  bo  able  a 
divine.  A  more  powerful  logician  and 
writer  oan  nowhere  in  the  country  be  found 
dian  this  gentleman,  and  he  has  in  pulpit 
oratory  few  superiors.  We  agree  with  the 
Cluarterly  in  objecting  to  the  address,  that 
the  author  illiberally  accuses  those  who 
doubt  the  uni^  of  the  human  family  of  infi- 
delity.   This  is  to  want  Christian  charity. 

We  had  marked  some  extracts  from  the 
sermon,  showing  the  duties  of  masters  to- 
wards their  slaves,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  copy  them  here.  We  will  give  cme 
ef  them : — 

'*  We  would  say,  then,  to  you  and  to  all 
ear  brethren  of  the  Booth,  go  on  in  your  pre- 
sent undertaking ;  and  though  our  common 
enemies  may  continae  to  revile,  you  will  be 
consolidating  the  elements  of  your  social  fa- 
bric, so  firmly  and  compactly,  that  it  shall 
defy  the  storms  of  fanaticism,  while  the 

Siectacle  you  will  exhibit  of  onion,  sympa- 
y  and  confidence,  among  the  different  or- 
ders  of  the  community,  will  be  a  standing 
refutation  of  all  their  accusations  against  us. 
Go  on  in  this  noble  enterprise,  until  every 
slave  in  our  borders  shall  know  of  Jesus 
and  die  resurrection ;  and  the  blessing  of  God 
will  attend  you — and  turn  back  the  tide  of 
indis:nation  which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  is  endeavorinff  to  roll  upon  you.  Go 
on  in  this  career,  and  afford  anothei  illustra- 
tion of  what  all  experience  has  demonstrat- 
ed, that  Cbristiani^  is  the  cheap  defence  of 
every  insdmtion  which  contributes  to  the 
|Mrogress  of  man." 


17.— POIMS. 

The  Faded  Fhtoer,  and  other  Poems.- 
By  Robert  Josselyn.  1851.  The  author  of 
this  beautiful  litde  volume  is  a  citizen  of 
Mississippi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  forming.  The 
poems  are  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character, 
evincing  a  great  deal  of  genuine  sentiment, 
and  much  of  that  universality  of  ardor,  wliich 
almost  certainly  perpetuates  bachelordom- 
Your  man  of  constancy,  and  therefore  cold- 
nesSj  plucks  the  first  flower  that  comes  in 
his  way,  and  wears  it.  He  is  a  tame  mortal 
who  would  tear  away  at  one  rend  the  visions 
of  the  ideals  and  setde  down  at  once  into  the 
real.  Behold  him  at  fiveand-twenty  with 
half  a  dozen  *'  responsibilities"  clinging  to 
his  knee  I  Inconstancy  is  a  very  jewel ! 
Only  your  warm,  deep,  soul-stirring  and  un- 
selfish passions,  are  fleeting.      Where  all 


flowerc  are  beautifhl,  and  shed  a  wildemew 
of  sweets  upon  the  heart,  it  seems  a  crime* 
a  sacrilege,  to  choose  between  them,  and  to 
elevate  one  above  all  the  rest^  at  least  longer 
than  it  is  blooming  before  us.  If  diis  is  Jos- 
selyn's  experience,  friend  Josselyn,  it  is  otxra. 
We  quote  a  poem  from  the  coUeotio^ 
which  is  of  the  "  constant"  kind,  but  tbea 
every  page  has  a  new  name—constani  ta  aUl 

I  AM  THINKING  OF  THSI. 

f  am  thinking  of  thee— I  am  thinking  of  thee, 
Wherever  I  wander,  by  land  or  by  sea. 
At  home  in  my  study,  abroad  on  the  way. 
Thine  image  is  with  me  by  night  and  by  di^ ; 
It  cheeri  me  in  sorrow,  sustains  me  in  pain— 
For  I  feell  must  live  till  I  meet  thee  again. 

I  am  thinking  of  thee— 4  am  thinking  of  thee, 
Though  circled  by  beauty  and  fashion  I  be; 
But  jewels  may  sparkle,  and  bri^t  eyes  may 
shine— 


They  cannot  eclipse  the  mild  lustre  of  thins  ?— . 
There  is  nothing  1  hear,  there  is  nothiug  I  see. 
So  lovely  and  dear  as  the  memory  of  thee. 


I  am  thinking  of  thee— I  am  thinking  of  thee. 
And   hope  sweetly  whispers  thou  thinkest  e# 

me; 
As  pensive  I  gaze  on  the  star  of  the  we«t, 
Which,  pure  as  thy  spirit,  seems  watching  its 

rest, 
I  fancy  in  dreams  thy  young  bosom  may  year* 
For  the  hour  and  joy  of  the  wanderer's  return. 


18^ — THE  SOUTHJERN  ANI>  WS8TERN  GUIDB. 

Our  neighbor,  J.  C.  Morgan,  kindly  hands 
us  a  neat  little  volume,  with  this  caption, 
illustrated  with  several  handscnne  maps  and 
engravings,  and  containing  a  vast  quantity 
of  information  upon  every  matter  interest* 
ing  to  southern  and  western  travelers,  in 
the  way  of  routes,  scenery,  distances,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  done  in  elegant  style,  and  is  one 
of  jthe  most  valuable  pocket  volomes  one 
could  have  in  this  traveling  age.  It  is  pnb> 
lished  by  the  Appletons,  and  is  the  <mlj 
work  of  the  kind  extant 

Having  nodced  Morgan,  we  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  to  strangers  visiting 
New-Orleans,  they  will  find  his  asaortaMni 
of  stationery,  plain  and  fancy;  annuals, 
light  literature,  magazines,  and  even  the 
most  substandal  authors,  very  complete, 
and  deserving  of  patronage. 

19.— RELIGIOUS  CULTURE  OP  SLAVES^ 

Here  is  a  wide  field  of  duty,  whidi  opens 
upon  masters  throughout  the  South,  if  they 
oooldbe  left  in  quietude  by  northern  «■■» 
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ndhypoamj.  Dr.  Whiteford  gmithrone 
of  the  most  ttminent  and  eloquent  divines  of 
the  South,  said,  in  his  late  sermon  before  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina : 

There  is  a  sinffular  Ikot,  connected  with 
the  history  of  uaverr  among  us,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  public  notice,  and 
which  conveys  a  most  important  moral  les- 
son. In  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
this  institution  was  viewed  at  the  Souui 
widi  an  evil  eye.  It  was  commonly  regard- 
ed as  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  uose 
states  in  which  it  existed.  So  .common  was 
this  feeling  at  die  South,  that  many  of  our 
youth  were  sent  for  their  education  into  the 
free  sutes.  Thousands,  who  were  bom 
and  reared  among  us,  looked  forward  with 
hope  to  the  day  wnen  we  should  be  able  to 
ria  ourselves  of  a  slave  population,  and 
when  our  territory  should  become  the  abode 
only  of  the  free.  At  this  time  there  existed 
amoBff  this  great  body  of  people  no  Chris- 
tian fiissions.  They  Uvea  and  died  in  as 
utter  heathenism  as  did  their  Pa^an  pro- 
genitors. No  man  cared  for  their  souls. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  their  emancipation, 
was  to  address  the  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

A  little  more  tiian  twenty  vears  a^,  at- 
tention was  first  turned  to  tneir  religious 
culture.  It  was  remembered  that  they  were 
human  beings — ^that  though  thev  were  our 
pfoperty,  tMy  were  also  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. It  was  discovered  that  their  oral  in- 
atmction  in  the  elementarv  principles  of 
practical  and  experimental  religion,  was 
compatible  widi  the  public  safety,  and  even 
tributary  to  the  master's  interest  To  our 
own  state  belongs  the  honor  of  having  ori- 
ginated this  enterprise,  and  it  stands  associa- 
ted with  a  name,  of  which  South  Carolina 
has  always  been  proud.  Since  that  time,  in 
many  of  the  slaveholding  states  the  difier- 
ent  churches  have  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  them  their  moral  responsibility, 
their  duty  to  God,  and  to  their  masters. 

Bat  the  public  mind  has  now  received 
another  direction.  Missionary  efforts,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  negro  race,  have  turn- 
ed the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  more 
calm  and  correct  appreciation  of  slaverv. 
They  found  the  authority  for  its  existence  m 
the  Bible— the^r  discovered  its  oblintions 
and  duties  sanctioned  by  Divine  Revelation. 
The  more  its  discomforts  and  inconveniences 
were  modified  and  alleviated,  die  firmer 
hold  did  it  take  upon  every  Cbrisdati  heart 
And  when  the  battle-cry  of  fanaticism  was 
raised  in  its  first  serious  attack  unon  the 
•lave  institution,  its  first  bold  repuise  was 
(ram  the  Christian  Church,  whose  adaman- 
tine fortification  was  Uie  Word  of  God ! 


fiO.— LrmUTITRB  IN  NXW-ORLBAVS. 

By  the  time  this  can  appear,  diree  works 
wQl  have  been  iasned  firom  the  press  firom 


Now-OilMBi  avdMn,  wrbath,  a*  aooD  m  r^ 
ceived,  we  shall  elaborately  notice. 

1.  Kendall  iJUuUratiomcf  the  M^riemm 
Wmr,  Wo  have  eten  one  copy  of  thk 
magnificent  work,  which  consists  of  IS 
large  illustrations,  colored,  and  perfeot)j 
true  to  life,  of  the  diflferent  battles,  etc,  frooi 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cmz  to  die  taking  of  the 
capital  They  will  make  a  splendid  ga&eiy 
when  framed.  The  letter-press  it  beao- 
tifuL 

a.  Croxarrei  Eitiorf  of  Lndsumm. 
This  is  to  be  published  in  the  Enghdi  le*. 
guage,  by  Harper  At  Brothers,  in  one  lai^ge 
volume. 

3.  The  Law$  of  Mexico,  etc.  By  Gvi- 
taws  Schmidt,  Bsq.  This  will  be  vety 
useful  to  our  lawyers,  and  to  those  of  Teste 
andOaHfomia. 

Blanchard  &  Lea,  tii  Philadelphia,  infons 
us  of  having  forwarded  the  following  worfct, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  our  next: 

Knox's  Races  of  Men. 

Physical  Geography. 

Kennedy's  Life  of  Wizt^ 

Lewis's  Sportsman. 

21. — CLASSICAL    ^UBLICATIORS— HABPKSt^ 
AllTHOlf'8  SXElSa. 

1.  ii  n^to  C/omM/Duttofiory  of  Greek  attd 
Roman  Biography,  Mythology  and  Geogra^ 
phy,  partly  based  upon  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy.   By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology.    Revised,  with  nnme- 
rous    correcdons    and    additions.      By 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Colnmbie 
College.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothera, 
Publishers,  82  Clifi*-st    1851. 
This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  classical 
works,  which  Dr.    Anthon  hat   prepaid 
with  hit  usual  care  and  accuracy,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  countrymen  who  sue 
engaged  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  die 
useful   and  pleasing  task  of  storing  tfaelr 
minds  with  classical  learning.    The  mafai 
object  of  this  publication  it  to  facilitate  Ae 
progrett  of  the  ttndent  in  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  biograpl^«  n^t^ 
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logf  ,  ukI  geography  of  the  ancieotB.    finch 
a  work  has  been  a  great  desideratom ;  for 
allhmigh  there  have  been  works  of  this  de- 
scription, a  large  proportion  of  them  are  fiill 
of  errorsi  as  Dr.  Antbon  has  shown  by  a 
list  in  his  preface,  in  which  he  has  set  forth 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  revise  Dr. 
Smith's  work,  and  publish  this  edition.    To 
use  Dr.  Anthon's  own  words: — ''The  pre- 
sent work  is  the  revised  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish one,  and  will  be  found,  the  editor  be- 
lieves, greatly  improved,  as  well  as  much 
more  complete.    It  is  not,  however,  designed 
to,  and>  in  the  editor's  opinion  will  not,  su- 
persede his  own  ^  Classical   Dictionary," 
published  in  1841,  since  the  articles  are  pur- 
posely brief,   and    results  only  are  stated 
without  that  fullness  of  detail  which  is  desi- 
rable to  the  more  advanced  scholar  and  the 
educated  man  of  leisure ;  but  it  is  intended 
tar  the  use  of  those  whose  means  will  not 
allow  a  more  expensive,  or  their  sean^  time 
the  use  of  a  more  copious  work ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  meant  to  take  the  place,  by  rea- 
son of  its  convenient  size  «id  low  price,  of 
Lempriere'fl  old  Dictionary,  which,  with  all 
its  absurd  errors  and  defects,  still  has  a  lin- 
gering existence  in  certain  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, on  account  of  its  cheapness.    On  this 
head,  the  English  editor  speaks  strongly! 
in  point  of  literary  or  scientific  value,  Lem- 
priere's  Dictionary  is  dead — *'  requiesccU  in 
pace** — and  to  put  it  into  a  boy's  bands  now 
as  a  guide   in  classical   matters,  would  be 
IS  wise  and  as  useful  as  giving  him  some 
mystic  treatise  of  the  middle  ages  on  Al- 
chemy, as  a  text-book  in  chemistry.    The 
present  work  contains  all  the  names  of  any 
value  to    a  schoolboy  occurring  in  Lem- 
priere,  and  a  great  many  not  in  that  work, 
while  the  information  is  derived  from  the 
fountain  head,  and  not   from    the   diluted 
stream  of  French  Bncyclopocdias." 


the  Qcfttk.  language,  which  was  very  favor- 
ably received.  The  object  of  the  present 
work,  is  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
previous  one,  by  presenting  diis  in  a  more ' 
enlarged  and  complete  form.  In  order  to 
effect  this  more  thoroughly,  he  has  had  re- 
course to  the  German  granunarians,  especi- 
ally to  Kuhner,  who  is  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  learned  philologists  of 
the  age.  He  has  also  incorporated  into  the 
volume  niany  valuable  additions  from  Mat 
thise,  Buttman,  Thiersch  and  Rost ;  so  that 
we  may  consider  this  edition  the  most  per- 
fect that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country. 

Prof.  Drisler  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  cre- 
dit, in  rendering  such  valuable  assistance,  in 
presenting  this  grammar,  in  so  correct  and 
useful  a  form,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation. 


3.  A  Syitem,  of  Ancient  andMedueval  Geo- 
graphy,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  Charles  Anthok,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
in  Columbia  College,  New- York,  and  Rec- 
tor of  the  Grammar  School.  Omnia  mor- 
taH  mutantur  legecreata, — Nee  se  cognos- 
cunt  terrsB  vertentibus  annis.  New- York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  8S  CliflT- 
Bt.    1850. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for 
the  student  who  desires  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  ancient  geography  and 
history.  It  will  be  especially  useful  to  those 
who  contemplate  a  course  of  foreign  travel, 
by  placing  it  in  their  power  to  have  recourse 
to  the  best  sources  of  information,  which  our 
author  has  spared  no  pains  to  collect,  and 
digest  into  a  work  in  which  is  tu  be  found 
evetything  calculated  to  interest  or  instruct. 
"The  arrangement  of  the  present  volume  is 
such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  instruc- 


%.A  Orammarqfthe  Greek  Language^jmn- 
cipaUy  from  the  German  of  Kiihner,  with 
Selections  from  Matthisa,  Buttman,  Thi- 
ersch and  Eost  For  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Chablis  Awthon, 
LL.  D.  New-York :  Harper  &  Brotherst 
83Cliff-st  1849. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Anthon 

p«blished«  several  years  ago,  a  grammar  of 


tion :  the  first,  a  general  one,  confined  to  the 
more  prominent  and  leading  topics — the  se- 
cond, one  entering  more  into  details,  and  in- 
tended for  advanced  studenu ;  for  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  geogra- 
phical and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
former,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  every 
stage  of  his  academical  and  collegiate  ca- 
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4,—Pir$l  Greek  Lesson*. — Contaiaing  all 
the  ioflexions  of  the  Greek  language,  toge- 
ther with,  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
translatiiig  and  writing  of  Greek  ;  for  the 
use  of  beginners  :  By  Chablss  Anthon, 
LL.D.  New- York,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
82  Cliff-street.  1850. 

The  intention  of  the  author  in  publishing 
this  volume  is  to  render  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  a  more  useful  and  agreeable 
task  to  beginners,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  method  which  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
permanent  impression  on  their  minds. — 
**  With  this  view,  he  has  appended  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  grammar  a  collec- 
tion of  exercises,  consbting  of  short  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  rules  of  inflexion  that 
may  have  just  been  laid  down  are  fully 
exemplified,  and  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  translate  and  parse,  or  else  to  con- 
vert from  ungrammatical  into  grammatical 
Greek."  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
very  flattering  success  which  the  previous 
editions  of  this  work  have  met  with,  will 
abolish  the  old  plan  of  teaching  the  Greek 
grammar,  which  costs  so  much  unnecessary 
labor 

5. — A  Greek  Reader. — Selected  principally 
from  the  work  of  Frederic  Jacobs,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Gymnasium  of  Gotha,  Edi- 
tor of  the   Greek  Anthology,   d:c.,  Ac, 
with  English  notes,  critical  and  explana- 
tory ;  a  metrical  index  to  Homer  and  Ana- 
creon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon  :  By  Chas. 
Anthon,  LL.D.    New- York,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  82  Cliff-street.  1648. 
This  volume  contains  Gh«ek  selections 
irora  Professor  Jacobs,  the  great  German 
philologist,  and  poetical  extracts  from  the 
Grroca  Minora  of  DalzelL    Alterations  and 
corrections    have  been  introduced,  which 
render  this  work  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  others.    Copious  notes  are  appended,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  true  meaning  of  many 
passages  that  would  otherwise  be  very  ob- 
scure.   Dr.  AnthoD  expresses  a  desire  that 
in  this  and  nearly  all  of  his  classical  works 
the  assistance  of  that  accomplished  scholar. 
Professor  Drisler ,  should  be  made  known, 
and  that  he  should  receive  the  due  meed  of 
praise  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

6. — A  Copious  and  Critical  Englisk-Latin 
LeaTicon— founded  on  the  Latin-Gkrman 


Dictionary  of  Charles  Bmest  (JeorgM; 
By  the  Rev.  JosiPH  Esmond  Riddle, 
M.A.,  of  St.^dmuod  Hall,  Oxford, author 
of  a  complete  Latin-English  Diotionary, 
9lc.,  and  the  Rev.   Tbos.  Kerch btsr 
Arnold,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Lyndon,  late 
fellow   of  Trinity  College,    Cambridge. 
First  American  edition,  carefully  revised* 
and   containing  a  copious   Dictionary  of 
proper  names  from  the  best  sources :  By 
Charlxs   Ajithon,  LL.D.    New- York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street  1849. 
This  is  truly  a  great  work,  and  one  that 
has  been  longdesired  in  this  country.    The 
English  edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
by  Dr.  Anthon,  and  his  accomplished  assist- 
ant, Professor  Drisler,  and   this  American 
edition  is  now  the  most  accurate  and  com- 
plete English-Latin  Lexicon  that  is  to  be 
found.    It  has  one  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  as  it  contains  a  dictionary  of 
proper  names,  which  is  a   defect  in  die 
otheik    We  trust  that  it  will  do  away  with 
all  the  old  dictionaries,  which  are  full  of 
errors  and  omissions,  and  that  it  may  be 
universally  adopted  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

1.-—A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- English 
JjexicoUf  founded  on  the  larger  Latin  Ger- 
man Lexicon  of  Dr.  WilhelmFrennd,  with 
additions  and  corrections  from  the  Lexi- 
cons   of    Gesner,    Facciolati,    Scheller, 
Georges,  &c. :  By  E.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D. 
New- York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, 82  Cliff-street    1851. 
In  preparing  this  volume,  the  Editor  and 
his  associates  have  condensed  the  materials 
they  have  culled  from  the   various  authors 
mentioned  in  the  title-page,  and  especially 
from  that  distinguished  scholar.  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Freund,  whose  Dictionary  of  the  La- 
tin Tongue  is  the  basis  of  this  Lexicon.— 
We  extract  a  paragraph  from  the  preface, 
which   comprises    the    general   principles 
which  have  been  followed  in  working  out  the 
details: 

**  First,  to  retain  all  the  definitions  and 
philological  remarks  in  Freund's  larger 
Lexicon,  and  also,  all  his  references  to  the 
original  Latin  authors,  the  grammarians, 
editors,  and  commentators  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  rely  chiefly  for  thi  compression  of  the 
work  within  the  prescribeo  limits,  upon 
retrenching  such  parts  of  citations  as 
could  be  dispensed  with ,  without  interferbg 
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w¥^  te  pvtievlmr  pnrpoie  for  wbich  tbe 
dutioDS  were  made,  and  omitting  altoge- 
ther Buch  as  teemed  either  redundant  or  of 
▼ery  minor  importance.  Burin  every  anch 
MM  of  omisaion  or  retrenchment,  the  fall 
vefereace  to  the  original  Latin  author  has 
been  scrapuloasly  retained,  by  which  means 
the  Btndent  mav  at  pleasure  not  only  re-con- 
•tract  any  article  (bund  in  the  original  work, 
hot  may  also  examine  the  qnotations  in  con- 
nection with  the  context,  from  which  thev 
were  taken.  In  conseauence  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  rule,  the  present  work  is 
^iatingniahed  from  eveiy  manual  Latia-Bn^- 
liah  Lexicon,  heretofoie  published,  not  only 
by  the  number  of  authorities  cited,  but  by 
roll  reference  in  eyery  case  both  to  the  name 
•f  the  claasic  author,  and  to  the  particular 
tveatiae,  book,  section,  or  line  of  his  writing, 
in  which  the  passage  referred  to  is  to  be 
ftmnd." 

%^^Tks  MttamorphoMt  ofPvUint  Ovi- 
dUtt  N(UO ;  elucidated  by  analysis  and 
•splanation  of  the  fables,  together  with 
Bttglish  notes,   historical,   mytlu^ogical 
and    tritica],    and  illustrated  by    picto- 
rial embellishments:   with  a  dictienaiy, 
giving  the  meanhig  of  all  the  words  with  cri- 
tical acnieness :  By  Nathan  CoYiNoroif 
Broom,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  die  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  late  principal  of  the 
Baltimore  High  School,  now  principal  of 
the   Methodist  Female    College,  Balti- 
more.   Third  editidh.    New- York,  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.;  Cincin- 
nati, H.  W.  Derby  h,  Co.  1850. 
This  ia  decidedly  the  very  best  edition  of 
Ovid  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  There  ia  not  the  slightest  fault  that 
we  oaa  find  in  it.  The  notes  are  copious  and 
explanatory  ;  the  indelicacies   are   expor- 
gated  with  a  judicious  hand,  and  at  the  end 
<^  each  fable  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  ques- 
tioiia  for  the  benefit  of  the  student.    It  is  em- 
bellished with  elegant  engravings,  tastefully 
executed  by  American  artists.    The  work 
is  altogether  one  that  we  can  warmly  recom' 
nend  to  public  favor. 

23^ — LATB  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Dibtmnary,  PraeHcal,  Tkeoretieai, 
and  HittoriccUf  of  Comment  and 
Commercial  Nanrigation:  By  J.  B. 
lIcCuLLOCH,  Bsq^  Edited  by  HcMRT 
YftTHAKBy  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Profesaors 
fai  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  Asierican  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty t  anther  of  a  treatise  on  Political  Econo- 


my, etCw— wtdi  an  appendizy  eontafaihiy 
tiie   new  tariff  of  1846,  logeAer   with 
the  tariff    of  1843,    reduced  to  ad  va- 
lorem rales,  as  far  as  practioable.    Also, 
the  tub-treasBry.    warehousing  and  tha 
Canadian  transit  bills,  of  1 848.    L  ikewtse, 
the  new  British  uriff,  as  amended  by  the 
passage  of  the  new  corn-law  and  sugar 
duties.    With  a  table  of  all  foreign  gold 
and  silver  coin,  reduced  to  federal  curren- 
cy, kc.,  &C.,  &C.  In  two  volnmes— Vol.  L 
Philadelphia,  A.Hart,  late  Carey  &  HarC, 
126  Chesnnt^etreet.  1851. 
This  work  is  so  well  known  as  to  render 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  its  merits. 
The  English  edition  which  appeared  several 
years  ago,  acquired  so  wide-spread  a  repn- 
tation  for  useful  and  aecorate  information, 
that  new  editions  were  called  for   which 
were  considerably   enlarged,  and  all  pre- 
vious errors  and  omissions  were  corrected. 
This  American  edition  is  a  re-print  of  the 
latest  English  edition,  to  which  is  added, 
a  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  second  vd- 
ume,  with  additions  by  the  American  Edi- 
tor, who  states  in  his  preface  that  he  hat 
confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  matters 
relating  to  his  own  country,  or  of  especial  in> 
terest  to  its  citizens.    The  principal  aonrcea 
which  he  has  conscdted  are  the  conmieroial 
newspapers  which  are  published  in  our  large 
cities,  partioulariy  the  "  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial List,"  Mr.  Ragoet's  "Financial  Re- 
gister," and  the  *"  United  States  Commercial 
and  Statistical  Register,"  edited  by  Samael 
Hazard. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  can  reoom- 
mend  it  as  a  work  of  great  practicai  naefol- 
neas,  and  one  which  should  have  a  place  m 
every  libraiy  and  eosnting-boQas  ia  thB 
coontry. 

Livtt  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  Eng> 

Ush  Princesses  connected  widi  the  Regal 

Succession  of  Great  Britain.    By  Aonbb 

Strickland,  author  of  the  '*  Lives  of  thB 

dueens  of  England."     VoL  1.     New- 

York:   Harper  Sc  Brokers,  Publishers, 

82  Cliff-street    1851.    New-Orleans:  J. 

B.  Steel,  14  Camp-street 

Miss  Strickland  has  for  seveial  years 

been  favorably  known  to  the  literary  world 

aa  the  authoreaa  of  the  *'  Lives  of  the  daeena 

of  England."    She  holds  a  hi^  rank  amcmg 

the  female  writers  of  England,  of  which 
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Wm  Mudneaa,  Ifrt.  Jameson,  Mn.  Gore 
and  others,  are  die  most  eonspiciioiis.  TUs 
work  is  a  eoaiiiraation  of  the  series  of  her 
ftrst  ▼olnmes,  and  is  written  with  die  same 
discrimination,  good  sense,  and  good  taste, 
which  render  her  books  popular  with  all 
classes.  We  hare  only  receired  the  first 
▼olame,  which  contains  the  life  of  Margaret 
Tndor,  Madalene  of  France,  and  Mary  of 
Lorraine.  We  wiU  notice  the  other  toI- 
umes  as  soon  as  they  reach  us.  The  work 
is  to  be  had  at  J.  B.  Steel's,  14  Camp-street, 
New-Orleans,  where  a  fine  collection  of 
standard  books  are  always  to  be  fonnd. 

T9ie  Bard*  qfihs  Bible,    By  George  Gil- 
riLLAif.    New- York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co., 
200  Broadway.     Philadelphia:    Geo.  S. 
Appleton,  164  Chesnnt-street.    1851. 
We  do  not  like  this  work  as  much  as  Mr. 
GilfiUan's  "Gallery  of  Literary  Men/'  but 
it  is  not  without  some  merit.    We  discover 
but  Httle  originalit}',  and  that  little  so  full  of 
extravagance,  that  we  are  sometimes  dis- 
gusted with  his  fulsome  epithets,  and  his 
(unintentionally)  impious  opinions.    The  au- 
thor says  in  his  preface,  that  its  main  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  a  prose  poem.    The  poetry  of 
it  would,  however,  be  more  properly  called 
proee  run  mad.     Notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects, we  can  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
curious  in  seeing  how  one  book  can  be 
manufactured  out  of  another.    To  be  had  at 
J.  B.  Steel's,  14  Camp-street,  New-Orleans* 

The  Island  World  of  the  Pacijie— being 
the  personal  narrative  and  results  of  travel 
through  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  other  parts  of  Polynesia.    By 
Hbxrt  T.  Chebtxr,  author  of  "The 
Whale  and  his  Captors,'*  with  engravings. 
New- York :  Harper  dc  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, 83  Cliff'-street.    1851. 
We  have  not  bad  sufficient  leisure  to  rea(P 
much  of  this  work,  but  from  the  hasty  glance 
we  have  given,  can  recommend  it  as  a  very 
readable  book — particularly  interesting  to 
religions  people,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  islands  of 
die  Pacific.    To  be  had  at  J.  B.  SteeFs,  14 
Camp-street,  New-Orieans. 

Charleston  iiedicalJoumedt  Bi<Monthly. 
$5  per  annum. 


Lord  and  Lady  Hnteowrt ;  or  Ooontry 

Hospitalities.  A  Novel    By  CATH4EiitB 

BiifOLAiB.     Complete   in   one   rolurae. 

Phila. :  A  Hart,  late  Carey  &.  Hart  1891. 

A  very  interesting  little  yolume,  and  one 

which  we  can  recommend  as  weQ  wordi 

reading.    The  sketches  are  lively,  and  the 

puns  are  not  bad.    The  moral  tone  of  the 

work  is  excellent    We  are  sure  diat  tiM 

ladies  will  be  mueh  pleased  with  it 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert 

Soutkey.     Edited  by  his  son,  the  Eer. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Southet,  Bi.  A., 

Curate  of  Plumbland,  Cumberland.    To 

be  completed  in  six  parts.    New- York: 

Harper  &  Brothers,  83  Cliff-street    1851. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  wogld  suppose 

might  be  interesting  to  men  of  letters.    Mr* 

Southey  is  so  well  known  to  the  Uteraiy 

world,  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  only 

to  state  that  his  correspondence  was  with 

some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 

his  day,  to  insure  a  certain  degrae  of  »• 

spect 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  OkeEevolmiion.  By 
BsvsoB  J.  LoMiMo.  Harper  &  Brodien, 

1851. 

The  paper  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
print  is  clear  and  distinct  The  engravings 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  artists. 

American  Journal  of  Sdenee  a^d 
Arts.  New-Haven.  $5  per  annum.  March 
Number.  Contenu :  Among  other  things, 
Grathodon  Beds  about  Mobile;  Mineral 
Springs  of  Canada ;  Olmsted's  Whirlwinds; 
Two  Papers  by  Prof.  Page ;  Coal  in  China ; 
Analysis  of  Tea  Ashes ;  Scientific  Litelli- 
gence ;  Mineralogy  ;  Geology ;  Zoology  ; 
Astronomy ;  Bibliography,  etc.  This  Num- 
ber is  the  33d  of  the  second  series.  No 
scientific  man,  or  gendeman,  arranging  a 
library,  should  be  without  it 

Journal  of  Franklin  InsHtuU,  Phib- 
delphia.    #5  per  annum. 


Norih  American  Rwiew. 
January,  1851. 
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New- Orleans  Surt^eal  and  Mcdieal 
Journal.  $5  per  annum.  A.  Hester,  M.D., 
Sditor.  The  March  Number  presents  many 
great  improvements  in  paper  and  general 
i^pearance,  and  contains  the  elaborate  sta- 
tistics of  the  New- Orleans  Board  of  Health 
lor  1850.  Ghreat  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Hester 
for  publishing  these  valuable  tables,  and  the 
ciQr  should  contribute  something  towards  the 
great  expense  incurred.  Hereafter  we  may 
make  some  extracts  from  the  report  Dr. 
Hester  wishes  us  such  success  as  shall 
make  us  lose  our  **  Cassius-like  person.'' 
Though  the  Doctor  himself  be  not  a  "  man  of 
vn  unbounded  stomach/'  we  see  no  *'  famine 
yet  upon  his  cheeks ;"  and  if  fatness  be  any 
recommendation,  we  wish  him  a  very  Sir 
John  in  rotundity. 

•  *~~~ 

Banker's  Magazine  and  Staiistical 
Register.  Boston :  J.  Smith  Homans,  $5 
per  annum.  The  Pebruary  Number  con- 
tains 90  closely  printed  pages,  on  neat  paper, 
and  with  fine  type.  There  are  12  articles : 
Banking  Laws  of  Massachusetts ;  Virginia, 
her  Cotton  and  Wool  Factories,  Coal  Mines, 
etc  ;  State  Finances  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ren- 
tncky ;  Banking  Capital  of  the  Towns  and 
Cities  of  the  United  States;  Bank  Statistics 
of  Ohio,  Maryland,  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Canada ;  Gilbert's  Practical 
Treatise  on  Banking,  Part  iii ;  Gold  Mines 
of  California ;  Scarcity  of  Silver  in  Europe ; 
Relative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver ;  Bank 
Items ;  Stocks  and  Exchanges  at  New-York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c. ;  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Western  Jottmal.  A  Monthly:  Tar- 
rer  &.  Risk,  Editors.  $3  per  annum.  The 
Number  before  us  presents  an  improved 
appearance ;  contains  a  fine  Engraving,  and 
many  interesting  and  valuable  articles. 

Plough,  Loom  and  AnviL  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Editor.  $3  per  ann.  Philadelphia.  ~  Though 
difieriogin  politics,  we  always  notice,  and  re- 
eonmiend  this  Magazine,  though  our  friend, 
the  Editor,  seldom  gives  us  a  "  good  mor- 
row," as  we  appear  before  Wm,  monthly. 

Appleton's  Msehanies*  Magazine  and 
Engineer's  Journal.  Vol  L  No.  IL    This 


Number  contains  several  valuable  papen* 
Among  others,  one  upon  the  Mississippi,  by 
Major  Barnard,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  B^view.  The  Magaxine  deserves  favor 
with  all  practical  men. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society. — We  shall  glean  for  our  next^ 
perhaps,  many  interesting  statistics  from  this, 
showing  pauperism,  etc.  North  and  South. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Bicb- 
mcKid.  $5  per  annum.  John  R.  Thompson, 
Editor.  Contents:  Military  Establishments, 
U.S. ;  Virtue;  Seclusaval ;  Paris  Correspond- 
ence ;  Coincidence ;  Rules  of  Living  •,  An- 
tonina ;  The  Manager ;  Poetry,  etc. 

Democratie  Review.— The  February 
Number  contains  a  fine  Picture  of  Thomas 
B.  Florence,  of  Philadelphia  ;  The  Table  of 
Contents  includes  Free-Trade ;  John  Ran- 
dolph ;  Vergniaud ;  The  South,  a  splendid 
paper ;  Stanzas ;  Power  of  Congress  over 
Intemallnippovements ;  The  Navy;  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  etc.  The  editor  cautions  all  persons 
against  one  J.  J.  Mayo,  who  is  not  his  agent. 
The  Democratic  Review  has  won  high  favor 
at  the  South  for  its  doctrines  and  discussions 
upon  Slavery ;  and  without  any  party  prefer- 
ences, we  would  wish  it  a  lai^  circulation. 

IVkig  Review.  February.  New- 
York.  $5  per  annum. — ^This  Number  coo- 
tains  an  Engraving  of  Jos.  B.  Cobb,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. There  are  some  good  papers. 
That  upon  the  World's  Fair  is  quite  stirring 
and  startling,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
learning.  We  would  like  to  prepare  a  more 
extended  notice. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magctzine. — 
This  Number  is,  as  usual,  replete  with  valu- 
able knowledge,  and  interesting,  light  litera- 
ture. The  illustrations  are  in  the  finest 
style.  We  would  gently  hint,  that  the 
notice  on  page  421,  of  the  life  of  Toussaint, 
the  negro  chief  of  St.  Domingo,  had  been  bet- 
ter left  out,  so  far  as  the  South  ft  concerned. 
We  have  no  doubt  its  insertion  was  entirely 
an  oversight  The  South  has  long  ago  made 
up  its  mind  in  regard  to  this  monster.  Har- 
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pefB  Monthly  ii,  perhaps,  more  wiezcep 
tumable  on  the  score  of  Slavery,  than  an^ 
Northern  work  of  simUar  kind. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review. — The 
leading  article  on  the  Polk  Administration 
is  ably  written,  but  we  do  not  like  the  au- 
thor's estimate  of  Robert  D.  Walker.  The 
paper  on  Rights  of  the  Slave  States  is,  we 
believe,  firom  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Mobile, 
and  bears  the  impress  of  his  ability.  He 
traces  the  slave  discussion  beyond  even  the 
date  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  several 
other  political  and  literary  articles,  carrying 
out  the  views  and  theories  of  the  Quarterly, 
which  are  distinctly  those  of  the  NashvUle 
Convention.  Mr.  Simmshas  also  appended 
a  large  number  of  useful  Critical  Notices. 

RepoH  of  the  Seeretary  of  State,  Com- 
wwueating  Mr.  Gurley'$  Report  on  Li- 
ieria. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Wart  on  the 
Geology  and  Topography  of  Calif  omia, 
— Mr.  Soule  favors  us  with  these  documents. 
We  intend  to  study  out  this  subject  of  Libe- 
ria, Colomzation,  BmancipatioQ,  Ebony 
Line,  etc.,  and  give  the  result  to  our  readers 
in  several  artidet  before  long.  We  have 
already  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  will  thank 
any  one  to  furnish  new  ones,  or,  documents. 
Mr.  Pease,  the  gentlemanly  agent  of  the  I 
Society,  notwiUistanding  onr  differences  up- 
on so  many  points,  promised  to  place  all  the 
documents  yet  published  in  our  possession. 
We  await  them. 

Petticoat  Government.— A  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Trollops.  New- York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    1850. 

CHvec—K  Novel.  By  the  author  of  the  | 
Ogilvies.  New- York :  Harper  &  Brotkeb. 
1851.  I 

Singleton  Fontenoy,  R,   N.      By  Jamks 

Hajinat,  (late  of  her  Miyesty's  Navy.) 

New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1851. 

From  the  hasty  glance  which  we  have  had 

the  time  to  give  to  tiiese  novels,  we  think 

we  can  recommend  them  as  being  among  the 


best  that  we  have  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  Mrs.  TroUope  is  so  well  known 
as  a  popular  and  sparkling  sketcher  of  mem 
and  things  in  our  country^  that  the  mention 
of  her  name  is  alone  sufficient  to  attract  cu- 
riosity to  know  what  she  has  to  say  about 
petticoat  government.  She  strongly  insinu- 
ated in  her  sketches,  that  the  women  wore 
the  breech^ 

Coast  Direetory.  By  Charles  J.  Pike- 
Baton  Rouge.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  chart, 
which  rolls  up  very  neatiy  and  contains  a 
list  of  all  the  plantations,  estates  and  towns 
uponjthe  Mississippi,  from  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  to  Port  Hudson,  Miss.,  a  distance 
of  146  miles.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  planters  as  a  useful  directory,  and  we 
hope  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pike  wiU  meet 
with  its  just  reward. 

NORTHERN  SLA.V1RT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  &om  a  letter 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Connecticut, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Kettell,  of  New- York : 

*'  It  is  the  custom,  in  many  towns  in  OoA- 
necticut,  to  set  up  the  paupers  at  auctko 
every  year,  and  knock  them  off  to  the  lowest 
bidder — that  is,  to  the  man  who  will  take 
tiiem  for  the  year,  at  the  lowest  price. 
This  was  the  case,  to  my  knowledge,  in  sev- 
eral counties.  I  have  slways  understood  it 
to  be  a  general  thing  in  Connecticut  When 
we  were  in  H.  they  were  sold  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty,  for  tiie  year,  to  our  next  door 
neighbor,  for  fifWen  dollars  a  head ;  and  he 
got  all  the  work  out  of  them  that  he  could, 
though  most  of  them  were  infirm,  and  not 
able  to  do  much:  They  hoed  his  com  and 
sawed  his  wood,  and  weeded  his  garden ;  and 
being  an  extensive  fisherman,  they  assisted  in 
dressing  his  fish,  nnd  '  did  chores' general- 
ly. They  are  made  to  woik  all  that  thev 
are  able.  In  H.  the  contractor,  as  I  said, 
was  a  fisherman,  and  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, a  principal  ardcle  of  food  for  the  pau- 
pers was  the  heads  and  tails  of  shad,  wnich 
were  cut  off  when  dressed  for  salting. 
They  were  all  lodged  in  a  little  one>story 
house,  with  an  attic  not  to  exceed  25  by  30 
feet ;  and  were  all  stored  in  together,  male 
and  female,  with,  as  appeared  to  me,  very 
little  regard  to  decency.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  them,  the  contractor  got  a 
specified  sum  for  their  burial ;  and  lOso,  I 
think,  secured  the  whol^  amount  contracted 
for,  for  the  year;  indeed,  I  believe  the 
probable  death  of  some  of  them,  was  a  con- 
tingency calculated  on  in  making  the  bid ;  so 
that  the  contractor  had  a  direct  interest  in 
starving  them  to  death,  or  neglecting  them 
when  sick." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES,  ETC. 


Wb  tre  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
incexior,  for  a  nnoft  iuterettmg  paper  upon 
the  price  of  Cotton,  Us  cost  of  prodactioni 
etc.,  which  was  prepared  for  our  February 
No.,  and,  most  unfortunately,  mislaid  by  us, 
so  that  it  cannot  appear  before  next  month, 
A  thousand  apologies  for  thist  our  first  onus- 
sum  of  the  kind. 


TOUB  TUROUOH  TKZAS. 

Dennett,  late  editor  of  the  Planters'  Ban- 
ner, proposing  a  tour  through  the  whole  of 
Texas,  intends  to  publish  a  series  of  letters 
in  that  paper,  and  to  give  information  upon 
aU  points  connected  with  the  agriculture, 
lands,  prospects,  etc,  of  the  state,  exacting 
a  small  fee  in  return.  His  address  will  be 
*Oare  of  Witter  &  Grosland,  New-Or 
iMns."  We  shall  republish  many  of  these 
letters. 

TAB  BXNCB  AVTD  BAR  OF  OSOROIA. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Miyor  Stephen  F. 
Miller,  of  Lanier,  Qeo.f  proposes  to  publish 
a  work  with  this  title,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  very  rich  in  incident  and  illustration' 
He  intends  sketches  of  aU  the  most  distin- 
guished barristers  and  jurists  of  the  state, 
from  the  earliest  times  down ;  and  invites 
assistance  from  all  quarters.  We  know 
M igor  Miller  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  [ 


the  task,  and  wish  'him  aU  success.  The 
work  will  be  iUustrated  with  fine  engra- 
vings. 

TO  RXADBRS  AND  8VB8CRIBXR8. 

Like  Pericles  of  old,  when  asked  of  the 
funds  which  had  come  into  his  possession, 
we  ihoto  what  has  been  done  with  them. 
Look  at  the  Beview— its  sise,  its  matter,  its 
iUostrations,  and  then  aak  if  we  are  unrea. 
sooable  in  asking  more  subscribers  and 
more  m<Kiey.  We  have  not  enough  of  ei- 
ther yet  Bo  pay  up,  on  all  hands— the 
mails  are  a  constant  dun  upon  you.  They 
knock  at  your  door  every  hour,  Pat  up, 
and  aid  our  lists. 

Gentlemen  of  Ae  South,  we  expect  yon 
all  to  stand  by  us  in  this  enterprise,  for  otb. 
erwise,  like  Sir  John  in  the  play,  we  should 
show  ''a  wonderful  alacrity  in  sinking." 

As  it  is,  it  consoles  us  that  we  are  in  the 
tide  t>f  prosperity,  and  have  as  large  a  cir' 
culatkm  as  any  similar  work  in  the  Union, 
But  thb  is  to  say  nothing— we  must  doable 
that  oircuIatioB,  and  our  word  is  onward. 
"  Never  say  fail,  again !" 

We  have  several  interesting  articles  on 
hand  which  must  be  postponed  to  nest 
month.  Mr.  Chilton's  article  is  received-* 
also  Mr.  Turner's,  of  Georgia.  We  have 
another  Rail-road  paper  in  progress  which 
vrill  rouse  the  South  upon  this  sol^jectyif 
anything  in  the  power  of  man  can. 
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\Yainut  Hills,  ^now  Vicksburg,)  iNatchez,  Bayou  Hara,  and  15aton 
Rouge.  Before  the  summer  of  1773  had  ended,  four  hundred  fami- 
lies S'om  the  Atlantic  sea-board  had  advanced  to  the  Monongahela 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  descended  in  boats  to  the  Natchez  country. 

Early  in  February,  1764,  the  old  French  posts,  including  Natchez, 
had  been  garrisoned  with  British  troops.  It  was  now  presumable 
that  the  whites  would  be  safe  from  the  Indians.  But,  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  at  Fort  Adams,  four  hundred  men,  under  Major  Lofius,  in 
keel-boats,  ascending  to  the  Illinois  posts,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed commandant,  received  a  destructive  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  arrows  from  the  Tunica  Indians,  who  were  concealed  on  both 
34  VOL.  n. 
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sides  of  the  river.  The  whole  flotilla,  after  feeble  resistance,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  back  by  the  current,  beyond  the  reach  of  th» 
enemy.  Many  were  killed,  including  Major  Loftus,  and  many 
wounded.  A  village  now  stands  where  Fort  Adams  stood,  and  bears 
the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Loftus's  Heights,  in' 
commemoration  of  this  tragical  event. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English  jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
tended over  all  the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Walnut 
Hills,  the  French,  then  numerous,  expressed  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
some  even  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  south  of  Manchac,  in 
order  that  they  might  again  be  within  French  jurisdiction.  But  on 
receiving  assurances  that  their  religion,  lives  and  property  would  be 
protected,  the  greater  part  remained. 

After  the  extension  of  the  British  authority  in  1765,  and  until  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  England  encouraged  emigration  to 
the  upland  region,  extending  from  the  Yazoo  River  to  Baton  Rouge, 
by*  liberal  grants  of  land.  In  1768,  numerous  emigrants  fipom 
(reorgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New-Jersey,  settled  in  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Homochitto  and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  witiiin  fifteen  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Not  long  afterwards  a  body  of 
Scotch  Highl^iders  arrived,  and  colonized  the  branches  of  the  Homo- 
chitto, about  thirty  miles  east  of  Natdiez.  This  colony  was  subse- 
quently augmented  by  new  emigrants,  and  bore  the  name  of  New- 
Scotland. 

In  177S,  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  arrived ;  after  this  period, 
the  revolutionary  war  checked  emigration,  till  the  year  1777,  except 
that,  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  many  of  the  loyal  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  disliking  the  appellation  of  "  British  tories,"  are  said 
to  have  retired  from  the  new  states,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  the 
region  between  the  Yazoo  and  Baton  Rouge ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
took  no  part  in  the  hostilities  against  England,  but  remained  faithful 
suWects  to  the  crown. 

During  this  period,  England  encouraged  monopolies  of  trade  by 
her  subjects,  and  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  in  laige  numbers. 
From  Fort  Bute,  (built  in  1764,  on  the  north  bank  of  Bayou  Man- 
chac, near*  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,)  she  supplied  tiie  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  with  many  English  commodities,  and  with  slaves 
— the  introduction  of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Spain.  To  pre- 
vent this  illicit  trade  wiUi  Spanish  subjects,  the  Spanish  governor  bad 
a  fort  constructed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Manchac,  opposite  to 
Fort  Bute. 

But  the  period  was  close  at  hand  when  Great  Britain  was  destined  to 
lose  all  the  possessions  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  contending 
for.  During  the  revolutionary  war  troops  were  sent  from  Virginia 
to  the  Illinois  posts,  and  a  bloody  and  protracted  frontier  war  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  her  north-western  possessions,  including  the  post  of 
Kaskaskia.  During  this  frontier  war,  the  federal  government  was 
supplied  fi^uently  from  New-Orleans  with  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  transported  in  baiges  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt, 
under  Uie  command  of  American  officers.    The  friendly  disposition  of 
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the  Spanish  authorities  in  possession  of  the  west  side  of  the  Misdssippi 
Kiver  greatly  facilitated  this  mode  of  transportation.  Thus,  during 
the  years  1777,  1778  and  1779,  the  American  posts  on  the  Ohio  and 
Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  were  supplied  regularly  with  military  stores, 
and  even  artilleiT.  It  was,  however,  a  hazardous  enterprise ; — and 
although  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  British  possessions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi fiver  had  not  participated  in  the  war,  yet  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  Captain  Willing,  under  whose  command  these  enterprises 
were  conducted,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Natchez  settlers  would  con- 
tinue neutrals,  so  far  as  not  to  interrupt  the  transportation  of  supplies 
from  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio  posts.  He  accordingly  landed  with 
fifty  men,  in  1778,  at  Natchez,  and  took  the  sense  of  a  public  meeting, 
convened  for  the  occasion,  and  entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality 
with  them.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  several  individuals 
would  not  be  governed  by  this  convention.  These  he  resolved  to 
place  in  military  custody.  He  therefore  had  them  conveyed,  by  night, 
from  their  houses,  with  their  slaves  and  other  personalty,  to  his  vessel, 
and  det^ed  them  till  they  gave  a  pledge  not  to  violate  the  conven- 
tion of  neutrality.  They  were  then  set  at  liberty,  with  their  property, 
except  one  individual,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  king,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  energy  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  British  crown,  he 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  There  he  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  dty,  upon  his  parole,  till  his  return  to  Natchez.  Disregarding 
his  parole,  he  returned  to  Natchez,  resolved  on  vengeance.  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  one  of  Captain  Willing's 
boats  from  New-Orleans,  it  was  decoyed  to  the  shore,  at  Ellis's  Qifis,  and 
was  there'attacked  by  twenty-five  ambushed  men,  who  fired  a  sudden 
volley  upon  his  crew,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded  several 
others.  The  boat  immediately  made  for  the  shore,  and  the  crew  sur- 
rendered. Tlie  boat  was  commanded  by  Captain  Reuben  Harrison, 
and  the  concealed  party  by  Colonel  Hutchins,  aided  by  Captains 
Hooper  and  Bingaman.  This  occurred  in  1773.  On  his  return  from 
New-Orleans,  Captain  Willing  landed  at  Natchez,  and  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

This  outrage  on  the  Americans  accelerated  a  determination  of  the 
%)anish  authorities,  previously  formed,  in  view  of  an  expected  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  to  subjugate  that  part  of  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  had  been  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  /die  Spanish  governor  planned  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, to  commence  as  soon  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  should 
be  declared.  All  those  within  this  region  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution,  were  anxious  to  see  the 
British  authorities  excluded  firom  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
were  willing  to  aid  personally,  and  by  their  influence,  the  Spanish 
governor,  in  reducing  the  Britilh  posts  in  the  south,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  governor  did  not  long  want  an  opportunity  of  exeoutiiig 
his  plan. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  France,  declared  war  against  England, 
and  Don  Bernard  de  Galvez,  colonel  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
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governor  of  Louiaana,  a  man  of  genius  and  ambition,  having  reoeiyed 
early  intimaticm  of  the  &ot,  immediately  concerted  measures  witii 
such  Clergy,  that  on  the  first  of  September  he  was  before  Fort  Bute 
with  1,400  men.  After  a  bravje  resistance,  for  five  days,  the  fort  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  demolished. 

Reinforced  by  several  hundred  militia,  including  many  Ammcans, 
he  marched  to  baton  Rouge,  then  garrisoned  with  400  regular  troops 
and  .100  militia,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  arms,  ordnance,  and 
all  kinds  of  military  stores.  On  the  21st  of  September,  after  a  brisk 
cannonade  of  several  hours,  the  commandant  c^tulated,  by  sur 
rendering  to  Uie  King  of  Spain  not  only  the  post  of  Baton  Rouge,  but 
all  that  portion  of  the  r^on  then  known  as  W  est  Florida,  including 
the  forts  at  Natchez,  Amite,  and  Thompson's  Creek.  Thus  Great 
Britain  lost  the  remnant  of  her  possessions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Misdssippi. 

Galvez,  pushing  on  his  conquests,  succeeded,  during  the  year  1780, 
in  subjugating  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Subsequently,  East  Florida  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Spain ;  and  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  England  confirmed  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  the 
possession  of  both  East  and  West  Florida. 

During  the  operations  of  Gralvez  against  Pensaeola,  the  fkiglish 
colonists  in  the  Natchez  district,  having  learned  that  a  powerfiil  Britidi 
armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Majesty's  possessions,  attempted  to  overpower  the  Spanish  gurison  at 
Fort  Panmure,  at  Natchez,  and  reinstate  British  authority  over  that 
portion  of  the  province. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  Choctaw  warriors,  they 
raised  the  British  flag  on  an  emin^ice  above  the  town  of  Natdiez,  in 
full  view  of  the  fort,  and  comm^iced  their  operations  for  its  capture. 
During  the  night  they  planted  their  cannon  near  the  fort,  but  a  heavy 
fire,  the  next  morning,  compelled  them  to  retire.  During  a  day  and 
night,  a  moderate  cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  fort ;  at  length  the  garrison,  having  been  persuaded  that  the  fort  had 
been  undermined  with  a  train,  which  was  to  be  ignited  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  peaceably  to  re- 
tire, and  march  to  Baton  Rouge.  But  in  a  short  time  intelligence 
was  received)  that  a  Spanish,  instead  of  a  British  fleet,  had  arrived, 
with  a  reinforcement  for  Galvez.  This  filled  the  insurg^its  with  con- 
sternation ;  and  mindflil  of  the  fate  of  O'Reilly's  victims  ten  years  be- 
fore, they  sought  safety  in  flight  Many  perished  with  fatigue  and 
exposure,  and  otJiers  fell  into  £e  hands  of  t^e  Spanish  authorities,  and 
were  treated  as  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1781,  the  dvil  and  military  commandant  of 
the  fort  at  Natchez  commenced  measures  for  the  punidunent  of  insur- 
gents. Arrests  and  confiscations  commenced.  During  September 
and  October,  the  wealth  of  twenty  fugitive  rebels  had  been  seized  for 
confiscation.  Before  the  middle  of  November,  sev^i  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  prisoners  at  New-Orleans,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  were  afterwards  reprieved  by  the  gov^mor-generaL 

Thus  »ided  the  first  revolt  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  Ae 
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Spanish  autiiorities.  The  second  one,  thirty  jean  afterwards,  was 
more  fortunate,  as  will  be  hereaA>er  related. 

In  1788,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter  was  established  at  the  31st 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  same  treaty,  Great  Britain  confirmed  to  Spain  all  the  Flori- 
das,  south  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Peace  having  been  thus  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers 
contending  for  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  emigrants  from 
France,  Sie  Mexico-Spamsh  Colonies^  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States,  commenced  pouring  into  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  of  France  caused  a  lai^e  number  of 
exiled  Acadians  to  be  brought  into  the  colony,  to  join  their  country- 
men, who,  thirty  years  before,  had  fled  from  Acadia,  to  escape  Briti^ 
persecution,  and  settled  in  Louisiana.  Agriculture  and  commerce, 
which  war  had  so  long  suspended,  once  more  roused  the  colonists  to 
that  peaceful  emulation  which  alone  confers  true  and  perman^t 
prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  human  race. 

In  1785,  the  official  census  showed  a  population  exceeding  83,000 
in  Louisiana,  including  the  Natchez  settlements ;  of  this  number 
lower  Louisiana  contained  28,000,  of  which  5,000  belonged  to  New- 
Orleans. 

In  1786,  Galvez  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Cuba,  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  Captain-Greneral,  and  to  the  government  of  which 
Louisiana  had  been  attached,  until  the  regular  appointment  of  Gal- 
vez's  successor. 

About  this  period,  the  Catholic  clergy,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  Western  people  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  Louisiana.  But  Miro,  judge  of  residence,  caused  the 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  enterprise,  to 
be  seized  while  asleep,  and  safely  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  in 
which  he  was  transported  to  Spain. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  signified  his  desire  that  the  British  settlers, 
(who,  by  uie  treaty  of  1783,  were  required  within  eighteen  months  to 
quit  the  territory,)  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  Spanish  subjects ;  and,  to  induce  the  Irish  to  remain,  the 
judge  of  residence  caused  the  Natchez  district  to  be  supplied  with 
Irish  Catholic  priests,  who  arrived  early  in  the  year  1786. 

In  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission  as  successor  of  Galvez. 
He  must  have  found  the  colony  full  of  turbulent  spirits,  inasmuch  as 
his  first  edicts  prohibited  gambling,  duelling,  and  the  wearing  of  con- 
cealed weapons.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  flourished. 
Population  multiplied,  commerce  increased,  and  the  trade  with  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  had  become  extensive  and 
valuable.  # 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  owing  to  some  doubts  respecting 
the  boundaries  between  the  Spanish  dontudn  and  Georgia,  difficulties 
had  arisen.  'Georgia  had  now  extended  her  settlements  west,  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  Spani^  settlements  north  of  the  31^  of 
north  latitude;   Georgia  claimed  all  north  of  that  degree  to  the 
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north  of  the  Yazoo  River,  under  Ogletiiorpe's  charter,  and  Spain  claimed 
all  which  had  been,  at  any  time,  actually  subject  to  French  dominion.* 
Hiis  whole  region,  containing  a  population  of  10,000  souls,  was  now 
in  possession  of  Spain.  Commissioners  had  gone  from  Greorgia  to 
New-Orleans  in  1785,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  this  territory,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  line  of  division  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  But  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  general  government 
Georgia  had,  by  a  legislative  act,  on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1785,  erected 
the  county  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  giving  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  residing  there,  preference  over  any  foreigner  to 
lands  within  this  territory.  This  act,  after  the  whole  subject  had 
been  referred  to  the  federal  government,  was  repealed. 

A  new  source  of  controversy  was  now  arising,  which  was  destined 
to  deprive  Spain  of  all  the  possessions  which  she  had  wrested  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  natural  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  the  north- 
western territory  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  Balize,  free  from  auy  tax  or  other  molestation  or  hindrance. 
The  trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  North-western  Territory  and 
Louisiana,  had  become  very  important ;  and  Spidn,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  revenue  to  herself  established  ports,  and  exacted 
harbor  duties,  and  other  charges  incidental  to  commercQ.  The 
western  traders  considered  these  charges  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
only  paid  them  because  compelled  by  military  force.  Many  even 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  payment,  and  were,  oonse-, 
quently,  seized,  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  great  expense, 
loss  and  delay.  In  some  cases,  cargoes  were  confiscated,  and  the 
owners  driven  destitute  back  to  their  homes.  During  the  years  1785 
and  1787,  these  occurrences  roused  such  a  feeling  of  animosity  and 
thirst  of  vengeance  among  all  the  western  people,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Monongahela  to  those  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  that 
there  was  needed  only  some  daring  military  spirit  to  bring  about  an 
invasion  of  New-Orleans,  in  the  event  of  the  g^eral  government 
fittling  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  privileges  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  western  country. 

In  1787,  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  erection  of 
an  independent  government,  with  the  view  of  wresting  Louisiana 

•  The  curioiu  reader  will  find  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Clajtooi 
in  the  caie  of  Montgomeir  and  others  vi.  Ives  and  others,  reported  in  13ih  vol.  of  8.  dc 
M.'s  Miss.  Reports,  full  of  intereetinff  information  on  this  subject,  which  will  fully  repay 
the  labor  of  its  perusaL  Judge  Sharkey,  who,  though  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  thought  *•  there  never  had  been  an  extension  of  the  northern  boundary  of  West 
Florida  above  the  31st  deg.  of  north  latitude,"  supported  this  position  by  the  following 
very  concise  and  forcible  argument :  '*  The  colonies  became  then  independent,  with  de- 
fined boundaries.  If  that  memorable  event  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  territory  above  the  31st  deg.  of  nortn  lat,  it  must  have  done  so  because  that  ier- 
ritorjf  was  within  ike  UmiU  of  some  one  of  the  revolting  glomes.  The  declaration  of 
independence  did  not  extend  over  any  territory  not  witbm  some  one  of  the  coldnies,  nor 
was  there  any  acquisition  of  territonr  by  concj^uest,  not  lying  within  dieir  boundaries. 
If  the  terntoiy  above  the  31st  deg.  ot  north  latitude  was  part  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
the  anthori^  of  Great  Britain  over  it  ceased  when  Georgia  became  independent  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  part  of  West  Florida,  the  authority  of  Great  Britam  did  not  cease, 
as  Florida  was  not  one  of  the  revolting  colonies.  The  treaty  did  not  cede  territory  to  the 
colonieB,  bat  only  acknowledged  their  independence  as  states,  with  known  bonudaries." 
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from  Spain,  was  seriously  contemplated,  if  not  actually  planned. 
Under  mese  circumstances,  General  James  Wilkinson,  a  merchant  of 
Kentucky,  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authorities  a  license  to  introduce 
western  produce  into  New-Orleans,  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  use  his  influence  in  conciliating  the  western  people,  and  en- 
courage their  immigration  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  by  relaxing  the 
system  of  imposts,  as  to  all  who  should  settle  within  their  limits,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  For  a  time  the  Spanish  minister,  hoping  to 
derive  some  profit  to  himself,  connived  at  mis  plan ;  but  being  foiled 
in  his  expectations,  suddenly  ordered  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  im^ 
post  laws.  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Miro,  Wilkinson  prepared  a  memorial 
to  the  crown,  respecting  the  relations  of  Spain  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  North-western  Territory,  which  was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  This 
document  was  composed  with  much  address.*  The  views  set  forth 
in  it  were  adopted  by  his  Majesty  as  the  basis  of  the  future  adminis- 
tratioi  of  a&m  in  Louisiana. 

It  improbable  that  his  Majesty  was  influenced  by  the  intimation 
eontaiied  in  this  memorial,  that  an  alliance  might  possibly  be  formed 
between  his  Spanish  subjects,  in  the  valley  of  Sie  Mississippi,  and  the 
Eepubican  settlements  of  the  West 

Then  was  at  this  period  great  danger,  either  of  an  invasion  of 
Louisiaia  by  the  people  of  the  North-west,  or  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two,and  the  formation  of  a  separate  government.  The  apparent 
tardiness  of  the  general  govenmient  in  negotiating  with  Spain  re- 
specting a  privilege,  so  indispensable  to  the  western  people,  as  the 
right  of  mvigating  the  Mississippi,  had  alienated  the  attachment  of 
the  latter  and  a  rumor  that  the  American  minister  had  consented 
to  postpoie  the  assertion  of  this  right  for  twenty  years,  produced  an 
indignatioi  among  them,  which  the  Spanish  kmg  hastened  to  avail 
himself  ol  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kentucky,  to  enlist  the  pro- 
minent mei  of  that  and  the  adjoining  states  in  the  treasonable  scheme 
of  tlirowin{  ofi*  the  federal  authority,  and  forming  an  alliance  with 
Spain. 

But  the»  machinations  were  happily  frustrated,  as  well  by  the 
change  of  plicy  in  the  administration  of  Spanish  a£&irs  at  New-Or- 
leans, as  by  tlie  declaration  of  the  general  government  of  its  inten^ 
tion  to  insict  upon  tiie  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  according  to 
the  tieaties  ♦f  1763  and  1783,  to  both  of  which  Spain  had  been  a  party. 

*  Bee  1st  Monette's  Valley  of  Miisissippi,  p.  473. 
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ART.  n.-TOOUGHTS  ON  A  RAHrROAD  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW-ORLEANS. 

HOW  snCW-ORLBAKS  IS  LOSma  WESTERN  TRADE,  AND  SHOULD  SUBSIDIZE 
THE  WEST  AND  HER  INTERESTS  IN  ARKANSAS  AND  RED  RIVSR  RAIL-R0AD6, 
AND  MORS  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  AND  MEMPHIS  ROAD. 

No.  n. 

[The  first  paper  bj  Mr.  Hewson  having  been  so  extenshrely  sought  and  eon- 
mended,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present  -the  second.  The  minds  of  tho 
people  here  are  aroused  to  ^he  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  will,  we  hope,  A 
good  season,  act.  The  Southern  and  Western  Rail-road  Conyentifm,  to  meet  hate 
in  the  fall,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  movement.  We  begin  to  see,  ioo» 
that  our  financial  facilities  are  too  restricted  by  virtue  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tional ;?roi»io.] 

The  evils  under  which  New-Orleans  labors,  in  reference  to  he?  rail- 
road system,  appear  to  be  twofold : — ^firstly,  those  affecting  her  tbough 
the  misapprehensions  of  her  tributaries ;  secondly,  those  affecting  her 
through  her  own  indifference.  The  following  remarks  are  dvided 
imder  these  two  heads.  The  creation  of  a  trade  to  meet  suck  losses 
as  New-Orleans  must  unavoidably  submit  to,  though  of  immoise  im- 
portance, is  in  prudence  a  secondary  consideration ;  the  protection  of 
such  of  her  trade  as  she  can  retain  by  action  being  evidently  ber  firat 
duty.  On  this  ground,  then,  and  on  the  further  ground  of  cbtainii^ 
more  point  and  force  for  the  ai^ument,  the  first  head  into  vbich  tins 
postscript  is  divided  had  better  be  illustrated,  by  reference  t>  what  ia 
shown  in  the  Februaiy  number  of  the  Review,  to  be  ^«  {reat  con- 
servative measiu^  for  New-Orleans — ^namely,  a  Memphis  md  Louis* 
ville  Rail-road. 

Economy  of  transport  should  suggest  to  Louisville  the  (visdom  of 
bettering  her  connection  with  the  head  of  safe  and  regular  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  rather  than  of  opening  up  new  oiilets  to  the 
Atlantic  in  the  &ce  of  tolls,  that,  owing  to  the  great  distgice  of  car- 
riage, must  evidently  preclude  all  reasonable  expectations  d  a  change 
of  trade.  A  road  timt  offers  a  cheap  and  regular  outlet  for  cotton, 
com,  tobacco,  castings,  and  such  other  heavy  articles  of  pitniuction,  ia 
surely  more  beneficial  to  a  community,  and  more  profitaUe  to  a  pro- 
prietary, than  one  that  offers  an  outlet  for  only  mere  travel,  and  for 
such  costly  articles  of  consumption  as  silk  handkerchief,  kid  glo'^es, 
and  broadcloths.  The  latter  is  a  luxury — the  former  a  necessity ;  oie 
addresses  itself  in  its  general  relations  to  the  interests  of  a  few  retal 
merchants ;  the  other  addresses  itself  in  both  its  local  and  genenl 
relations  to  the  interests  of  the  former,  the  laborer,  the  manufecture\ 
— all  those  broad  and  true  sources  of  state  wealth  that  may  be  deno 
minated  creative  industry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  rail- 
road will  be  necessary  to  connect  Louisville  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board at  Charleston ;  and  at  the  freights  charged  on  the  Greorgia  railr 
roads,  the  cost  of  transporting  even  pig-iron  over  this  length  of  rail- 
road will  amount  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  i 
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whfle  for  baling,  rope,  tobacco,  and  the  like,  the  freight  from  Lonis- 
ville  to  Charleston  would  reach  so  high  a  figure  as  two  dollars  per 
one  hundred  lbs.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  heavy  trade — the  only 
trade— of  Louisville,  must  still  follow  the  Mississippi  River ;  and 
does  it  not  on  tins  account  also  behoove  the  merchants  of  Louisville, 
instead  of  indulging  impotent  longings  for  the  Atlantic,  to  apply  their 
resources  to  the  remedying  of  that  very  serious  injury  to  their  pros- 
perity, the  frequent  and  long-continued  interruptions — ^the  uncertainty 
and  delay  of  communication  between  them  and  the  market  to  which, 
in  defiance  of  their  Atlantic  outiets,  they  will  still  be  constrained  to 
send  their  merchandise  ? 

Since  the  days  of  Darius,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
westward.  This  law  of  progress  is  very  strikingly  iDustrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Manufacture  has  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
in  the  wake  of  her  elder  sister  Agriculture,  and  is  already  loolang  for 
tracks  into  the  west  and  south-west.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  all 
the  avenues  of  industry  in  these  western  and  south-western  states  wiH 
be  filled  up— when  the  extraordinary  variety  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions  shall  be  employed  in  creating  all  the  variety  of 
manufactures  entering  into  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  an  highly  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Where,  then,  will  be — ^in  fiict,  where  now  are,  the 
great  markets  of  this  valley  ?  It  requires  no  imoommon  foresight  to 
define  these  as  the  cities  on  the  Missisappi  River.  The  alluvial  dis- 
trict— ^the  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi— will  buy  from,  and  sell  to, 
the  mineral  and  mountain  district.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
cities  with  a  destiny  so  palpable  as  that  of  Louisville  and  Nashville — 
the  former  situated  on  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  breadstuffir 
and  the  region  of  cotton — the  latter  situated  in  the  very  midst  of 
com  and  cotton,  of  coal  and  iron— delay  to  quicken  their  progress  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  queenly  destiny,  by  opening  up  safe  and 
unbroken  communication  with  that  great  arterial  line  of  carriage — 
that  great  central  line  of  exchange,  me  Mississippi  River  ? 

But  while  this  great  valley  will,  before  long,  present  the  rare  spec- 
tacle of  a  community  perfectly  self^ustaining  and  independent  of  tiie 
world  outside  of  it,  the  manufactures  of  the  valley,  notwithstanding  all 
their  peculiar  advantages,  cannot  in  the  outset  compete  successSilly 
with  the  more  advanced  manufactures  of  Europe  in  the  markets  of 
Asia.  A  ship  canal,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  addresses  itself  therefore,  for  at  all  events  some  time  to  come, 
to  only  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  valley  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  first  results  of  throwing  open  to  the  world,  by  means  of  this 
canal,  the  markets  of  the  starving  barbarians  of  China  and  Japan, 
must  be  a  change  in  the  destination  of  that  great  staple  product  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  iBinois — ^namely,  breadstufis.  It  will  be  granted  on  all 
hands,  that  this  effect  will  at  all  events  lead  to  competiticm  with  the 
European  consumers ;  and  admitting  this  mudi,  it  is  not  jumping  at 
a  conclusion  to  infer,  that,  with  the  great  producing  area  of  central 
Europe  restricting  prices  in  the  European  markets,  the  rude  barters 
of  China  will  far  outbid  the  restricted  and  more  precise  exchanges  of 
Great  Britain.    Hie  Tehuantepeo  Canal  will,  therefbre,  make  the  cities 
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on  tihe  Gulf  of  Mexioo  the  direct  agents  of  exdiange  between  the  teemp 
ing  abundance  of  this  y alley  and  the  pindiing  poverty  of  Asia. 
BreadsUi£&  will,  under  those  circumstances,  seek  the  shortest  outlets 
from  even  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  result  is  a  sober  certainty  of 
some  few  years  hence,  what  community  within  this  valley  should  over- 
look this  very  important  consideration  in  works  of  permanent  invest- 
ment and  of  agricultural  development  ?  Here,  then,  is  an  additional 
reason  why  western  and  south-western  merchants  and  &rmers  should 
improve  their  connection  with  the  most  eligible  point  on  that  "  main 
stem"  of  a  New-Orleans  rail-road  system,  the  Mississippi  River — a 
reason  especially  pertinent  to  the  circumstances  of  Louisville,  situa- 
ted as  she  is  at  the  gate  through  which  the  breadstufis  of  Indianai 
Ohio  and  Uie  Lakes,  must  nece^arily  pass  cm  their  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  On  the  same  grounds  a  raU-road,  striking  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  nearest  point,  la  a  work  of  deep  and 
permanent  interest  to  the  city  of  NashvUle,  as  representative  of  the 
breadstuff  r^on  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Soutl^eastem  Kentucky. 

Having  ofitered  these  brief  ai^uments,  showing  the  importance  to 
western  and  south-western  interests  generally,  and  to  Louisville  and 
Nashville  in  particular,  of  rail-road  connections  with  New-Orleans,  I 
beg  leave  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  second  part  of  this  post* 
script — ^namely,  the  apathy  of  New-Orleans. 

Tlie  importance  of  concentrating  the  capital  of  the  dty  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tehuantepec  Canal,  is  sometimes  uj^ed  in  justification 
of  the  indifference  shown  by  New-Oiieans  to  her  internal  improve- 
ments. To  this  it  may  be  answered :  the  world  will  build  the  Te- 
huantepec Canal ;  but  New-Orleans  only  will  build  a  New-Orleans 
rail-road  system.  Not  that  the  canal  may  not  be  made  a  work  of 
deep  importance  to  New-Orleans ;  but  that  the  measure  of  this  tm- 
portance  is  her  facility  of  intercourse  with  those  very  districts  from 
which  she  is  now  almost  totally  excluded.  Why  should  commerce 
come  through  tiie  Tehuantepec  Canal  to  New-Orleans  rather  than  to 
Matagordas,  Mobile  or  Pensacola  ?  Only  unless  business  shall  call  it 
there ;  and  of  what  avwl  then  will  a  Tehuantepec  Canal  be  to  New- 
Orleans  when  business  shall  have  fled  from  her  over  the  rails  of  New- 
York,  Charleston  and  Mobile  ?  This  canal  will  certainly  give  an  im- 
mense  impulse  to  the  cities  of  the  Gulf;  and  especially  so  to  New- 
Orleans,  if  she  only  avails  herself  of  the  change  of  trade  whidi  will 
assuredly  result  from  it,  to  wrest  back  from  tiie  Atlantic  cities  her 
old  dominion  by  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  rail-roads, 
grafted  on  her  great  natural  trunk-line,  the  Mississippi  If  she  £ul  to 
do  this,  the  caiml  is  but  another  magnificent  plume  in  the  cap  of  Mo- 
bile. Without  the  canal,  she  can  mAintAJn  herself;  without  ml-roads, 
she  cannot 

Almost  all  the  rail-roads  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  follow  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  contemplate  dischaige  into  the  dties 
of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  This  is  not  only  contrary  to  that  law 
which  would  define  the  line  of  exchange  as  the  line  of  variety  of 
production,  but  is  also  at  direct  conflict  with  that  still  more  impera- 
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five  law  which  defines  the  line  of  eoonomioal  transport  as  the  line  of 
trade.  True,  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce,  have  lain  to  the  east  of  us ;  but  the  attempts  to 
reach  this  point  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  direct  route,  have  been 
encumbered  by  a  transport-tax  so  intolerable,  the  conclusion  may  be 
very  reasonably  drawn,  that  there  are  additional  causes  why  certain 
cities  in  this  valley  have  been  led  to  enter  on  expensive,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  general  trade,  unavailing  connections  with  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.  Why,  for  example,  does  Louisville  attempt,  by  a  rail-road 
to  Nashville,  to  reach  Charleston  over  a  raU-road  of  seven  hundred 
and  fiilv  miles  long,  when  a  rail-road  of  less  tiban  half  that  length  will 
enable  her  to  reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  Memphis  for  little  more 
than  half  the  fireight?  Why  has  Nashville  attempted  to  break  up 
her  old  alliance  with  the  "  Crescent  City,"  under  the  penalty  of  freight 
on  six  hundred  miles  of  raU-road  over  inclined  planes  and  through 
mountain  tunnels,  when  one  himdred  and  ninety  miles  of  foad,  bring* 
ing  her  on  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  grades  to  Memphis,  would 
have  placed  her  at  New-Orleans  for  half  the  cost  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  impulse  of  action  and  the  im- 
pulse of  subsidies  are  received  throughout  this  valley  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Nashville  has  been  set  to  work — ^for  enter- 
prise is  epidemic — by  the  action  that  brought  a  chain  of  rail-roads  to 
Chattanooga ;  the  first  instinct  of  the  popi3ar  will  took  that  direction 
spontaneously,  and  the  subsidies  of  Charleston  confirmed  it  So  it  is 
with  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c. ;  a  road  in  any  of  these  states,  with  only  half 
the  stock  taken,  will  run  out  its  earthwork  in  firm  faitli  of  obtaining 
iron  from  the  east.  The  Mississippi  River  lulls  the  mind  of  New- 
Orleans  into  a  sort  of  stupid  fktalism ;  but  the  thriving  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  have  fiimished  abundant  proof  that  "Fate,"  "  Luck,"  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  are  but "  convertible  terms"  for  action.  New-Orleans  must 
therefore  take  an  attitude  to  direct  and  control  the  enterprise  of  this 
valley ;  she  must  make  herself  felt  as  the  politic  ruler  of  an  estranged 
territory — felt  by  both  lance  and  largess,  by  action  and  subsidy, 
Eail-road  enterprise  seldom  deigns  to  think  of  New-Orleans,  and 
when  it  happens  to  do  so,  regards  her  as  a  mere  sleepy,  thriftless, 
good-for-notlung  slattern.  Fore-doomed  and  insensible,  no  one  in  the 
interior  supposes  for  a  moment  that  she  would  take  the  trouble  of 
saying  "amen"  to  a  prayer  for  her  salvation ;  that  she  would  bid  the 
golden  magic  she  can  command,  to  even  stop  a  "  crevasse"  until  an 
overflow  had  leaped  up  to  her  parlor  windows.  These  are  very 
strong  expressions ;  but  are  nevertheless  plain,  unvarnished  truths. 
And  this  loss  of  reputation  is  injurious  to  both  the  city  and  the  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  it  Few  rural  districts  can  build  a  rail-road  by 
their  own  unassisted  resources ;  and,  consequently,  until  the  rural  dis- 
tricts tributary  to  New-Orleans  have  reason  to  expect  co-operation 
from  New-Orleans,  they  neither  can  nor  will  undertake  works  to 
which  they  know  their  own  means  are  inadequate.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  curse — for  unseemly  apathy,  in  contrast  witii  flourishing  activity, 
appears  a  very  curse — is  not  only  perpetuated,  but  difl&sed;  and 
thus  it  is  that  some  of  the  more  thrifty  communities  of  the  valley,  re- 
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garding  their  connection  with  New-Orleans  an  intolerable  misfortune, 
aideavor  to  break  durough  her  toils  by  even  hopeless  connection* 
with  the  Atlantic.  Even  as  New- York,  as  Boston,  as  Philadelphia, 
as  Charleston,  as  Mobile,  as  all  the  cities  that  aspire  to  greatness, 
subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  territory,  so  also 
must  New-Orleans  subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadUi  of 
her  territory ;  only  through  the  agency  of  subsidies  and  action  can 
she  hope  to  exert  any  influence  whatever  in  staying  the  destruction 
that  is  falling  on  her  fast  and  heavily.  So  much,  then,  on  the  causes, 
producing,  and  the  remedy  controlling  the  spontaneous  conspiracy- 
existing  against  New-Orleans  throughout  her  whole  territory.  It  may 
be  profitable  in  the  next  place  to  glance  at  the  extent  to  which,  in  a 
particular  portion  of  her  dommn,  that  conspiracy  has  already  succeed- 
ed; the  extent  of  its  success  under  a  few  weeks  longer  continuance  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans ;  and  the  possibilities  whidi,  as- 
suming the  non-interference  of  New-Orleans,  limit  the  extent  to  which 
this  success  might  be  carried. 

New-Orleans  has  already  permitted  tile  resources  of  her  territory 
to  pass  to  the  uses  of  her  opponents,  and  must  therefore  enter  the 
field,  nctt  only  deserted,  but  also  opposed,  by  all  the  ^encies  which 
she  could  have  enlisted  at  the  outset  for  herself,  'uie  extent  to 
which  she  has  injured  herself  on  all  hands  by  neglecting  her  interests, 
may  therefore  be  understood  by  pointing  out  the  array  that  has  been 
lost  to  her,  or  won  over  to  the  purposes  of  her  enemies  from  even  a 
small  portion  of  her  territory.  Arkansas,  within  two  months,  has 
fritter^  away  on  local  trifles  $500,000,  which  might  have  been  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memplus  RaO-road ;  Mem- 
pins  has  partly  alienated  from  New-Orleans  $750,000  in  her  sub- 
scription to  the  Charleston  Road ;  Nashville  has  turned  away  from 
the  cause  of  New-Orleans — $750,000  is  her  subscription  to  the 
Chattanooga  road — ^in  all  two  millions  of  dollars  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  purposes  of  New-Orleans'  interests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  this  head  by  pointing  out  the  loss  of  way-subscription,  of  congres- 
sional donations,  &c. ;  sufficient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  show 
that  the  past  apathy  of  New-Orleans  has  cost  her  very  dearly. 

The  amount  of  injury  that  must  result  to  New-Orleans,  from  a  fur- 
ther continuance,  however  brief,  of  this  expensive  indiflerenoe  to  her 
interests,  is  even  still  more  alarming  than  the  amount  which  she  has 
lost  by  her  past  indifference.  A  very  pointed  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  these  two  fiicts,  1st :  that  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  their  promotion  of  a  rail-road  between  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  are  about  to  subscribe  two  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  purposes  of  Charleston  ;  whereas,  these  two  and  a-half  millions, 
together  with  perhaps  even  one  million  and  a-half  additional  from 
state  and  county  subscriptions  in  Tennessee,  may  be  pressed  into  the 
services  of  New-Orleans  by  an  immediate,  decisive,  and  liberal  action 
in  the  matter  of  her  great  protective  road,  a  junction  connecting  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  at  Nashville,  with  the  MississipfH 
River  at  Memphis.  The  public  prints  show  that  a  spirit  is  alive  on 
1^  subject  in  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  Western  Tennessee ; — ^that  a 
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oonvention  has  been  oonvened  to  meet  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  <m  the 
Ist  of  May,  for  the  consideration  of  the  question ;  and  as  its  success 
is  doubtless  prejudiced,  if  not  endangered,  by  competition  with  that  in- 
strument of  danger  to  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  tiie  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  if  even  now  true  to  them* 
selves,  must  take  immediately  some  commanding  attitude  in  reference 
to  this  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Louisville,  Junction  Bail-road.    The 
enei^etic  co-operation  of  New-Orleans,  in  this  matter,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  retain  for  her  the  travel  and  the  custom  of  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  for  all  those  light  and  valuable  articles  of  merchandise 
that  always  follow  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  safest  route.      The 
emissaries  of  Mobile  will  probably  attend  this  convention ;  and  it 
behooves  New-Orleans,  if  at  even  the  twelfth  hour  she  would  save  the 
wreck  of  her  greatness,  to  send  representatives,  able  and  influential 
men,  to  this  convention,  with  authority  to  sustain  the  Mends  of  this 
Louisville  and  Memphis  road  by  liberal  and  specific  encouragement. 
JFbur  millions  of  dollars  are  at  isstie  directly  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
success  of  Mobile  in  obtaining  the  state  aid  of  Tennessee  for  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road — an  end  which  the  success  of  the  Jackson  Con- 
vention will  control — ^will  increase  the  loss  arising  to  New-Orleans 
from  a  continuance  of  her  apathy  in  this  particular  instance,  to  some 
five  millions  of  dollars.     A  fore-doomed  destruction  only  can  account 
for  inaction  in  such  a  ca^e  as  this.     We  shall  see.    The  second  case 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  illustrative  of  the  cost  to  New- 
Orleans  of  further  inaction,  is   this: — Mr.  Downes,  an  honorable 
representative  from    Louisiana,  has  obtained  a   refer^ce  to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  for  a  bill  asking  Congress  to  donate 
some  eight  or  ten  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  rail-road 
firom  Fulton,  on  Red  River,  to  Providence,  or  some  other  point  on 
tiie  Mississippi  River.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for 
naming  Providence  as  the  whereabouts  of  the  eastern  terminus  of 
this  road,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  interests  of  New-Orleans  in  this 
part  of  her  basin  would  be  more  surely  and  more  effectively  pro- 
moted by  placing  that  terminus  at  Natchez.     The  interests  of  New- 
Orleans  demand  that  the  connection  with  Fulton  be  made  at  Natchez, 
for  these  reasons : — 1st,  Natchez  is  situated  on  an  air-line  between 
Fulton  and  New-Orleans;  2d,  Natchez   is  nearer  to   New-Orleans 
than  to  Mobile,  by  ninety  miles ;  3d,  Natchez  is  sufficiently  distant 
from  Mobile  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  city  to  carry 
from  or  to  the  river  either  the  traffic  or  travel  of  the  road ;  4th, 
Natchez  being  nearer  than  Providence  to  New-Orleans  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  of  navigation,  while  it  is  farther  from  Fulton 
by  only  thirty  miles  of  rail-road,  the  trade  of  New-Orleans  with  Red 
River  will  save  by  the  connection  at  Natchez  10  per  cent,  in  tran- 
sport, and  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  in  time.     Now,  if,  as  will  be 
diown  in  the  following  paragraph,  Mobile  can  operate  on  Red  River 
over  the  Fulton  and  Providence  Road,  here  is  seen  another  loss  of  at 
least  half-a-million  of  dollars,  which  may  be  wrested,  in  this  con- 
gressional donation,  to  the  purposes  of  Mobile,  by  the  suicidal  conni- 
vance of  New-Orleans.     But  now  can  New-Orleans  bend  this  projeot 
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to  h&T  interests  ? — ^By  only  one  means,  action  and  subsidy ;  and  thus 
it  isj  tiiat  throughout  the  wide  territory  tributary  to  her,  must  she 
establish  a  moral  by  means  of  a  moneyed  influence  to  protect  and  fos- 
ter her  wide-spread  trade ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  every  hour  of  indifier- 
ence  heaps  on  her  head  an  almost  irreparable  ruin. 

The  possibilities  that  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  of  New- 
Orleans  may  be  contracted,  will  at  once  point  out,  by  an  extreme 
case,  the  danger  of  inaction  at  any  point,  and  illustrate  the  prudence 
of  establishing  a  control  over  such  works  as  that  contemplated  hj 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Downes'  bill.  Assume  that  the  subsidies  of  Mobile 
control  the  management  of  a  Fulton  and  Providence  road ;  and  that 
the  same  influence  controls  the  management  of  an  extension  from 
Providence  to  Mobile.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  requires  no 
very  deep  foresight  to  perceive  how  a  dexterous  directory,  by  charg- 
ing high  freights  on  the  portion  of  the  road  between  Fulton  and  Provi- 
dence, could  carry  throttgh-traf^c  on  the  portion  between  Providence 
and  Mobile  for  AaZ/^  freights,  and  thereby  reducing  in  effect  the  dis- 
tance between  Providence  and  Mobile  to  one-half,  draw  off  from 
New-Orleans  even  the  heavy  freights  of  the  Far-West.  The  apathy  of 
New-Orleans  makes  this  result  quite  possible,  even  though  the  possibili- 
ty involves  utter  absolute  desertion  of  her  streets.  Ibis  trade  would 
be  an  immense  prize  for  Mobile ;  and  truly  such  marked  ability  and 
active  intelligence  as  that  of  Col.  Philips,  and  a  few  other  leading 
men  in  Mobile,  are  only  too  well  adapted  to  play  this  deep  and  dan- 
gerous game  with  profit,  for  a  city  that  already  owes  him  and  them 
the  achiev^ent  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Indeed,  existing  cir- 
cumstances would  facilitate  such  a  game.  The  license, "  Providence 
or  8om4  other  point  on  the  Mississippi  River ^^'^  asked  for  in  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Downes,  will,  doubtless,  through  the  organized  influence  of  Vicks- 
burgh  and  Jackson,  settle  down  ultimately  on  Vicksburgh,  a  point  on 
a  direct  Une  between  Fulton  and  Mobile,  but  fully  eighty  miles  north  of 
the  direct  line  between  Fulton  and  New-Orleans.  Vicksburgh,  be- 
sides being  on  the  air-line  between  Fulton  and  Mobile,  can  be  opera- 
ted on  by  Mobile  with  a  road,  some  ten  miles  longer,  no  doubt,  but 
still  under  far  more  &vorable  circumstances — cheap  construction,  un- 
broken continuity,  and  the  like — ^than  by  a  road  from  New-Orleans. 
In  addition  to  all  these  predisposing  facts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Vicksburgh,  Jackson  and  Brandon  road,  following  very  nearly  the 
straight  line  to  Mobile,  some  jifty-five  miles  of  a  road  between  Inlton 
and  Mobile  is  already  in  successful  operation.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is 
seen  that  New-Orleans  can  lose  the  trade  of  even  upper  Louisiana ; 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  self-evident  possibility  of  such  a  loss,  all 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  moulded  with  much 
advantage  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  possibility.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  is,  simply  a  continuance  of  the  energy  that 
enriches  Mobile,  and  the  indifference  that  robs  New-Orleans.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  the  Mississippi  River  will  retain  for  New- 
Orleans  the  heavy  trade  of  Northern  Louisiana,  provided  she  takes 
proper  steps  to  control  the  freights  of  the  roads  penetrating  it,  yet  an 
injudicious  location  of  those  roads,  a  location  encumbering  by  circuit- 
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ousness  her  relations  with  it,  and  ^cilitatmc  by  directness  the  relations 
of  a  rival  with  it,  must  necessarily  divert  from  New-Orleans  not  only 
the  travel  on  these  roads,  but  also  that  particular  dass  of  the  freights 
carried  on  them — ^padcages  and  express  goods  generally — ^which  ad- 
dress themselves  specially  to  the  interests  of  her  wholesale  merchants. 
The  foregoing  remarks  have  pointed  out  briefly  the  pob'cy  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  by  New-Orleans  in  promoting  her  rail-road  system ; 
— the  losses  in  money  that  she  has  sustained  by  neglecting  that 
policy  to  the  present  time ; — the  further  losses  in  money  she  will  be 
made  to  suffer  by  neglecting  it  for  e\en  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  the 
danger  to  which  she  has  exposed,  and  still  exposes,  even  her  very 
local  trade,  by  having  either  before  or  now  neglected  that  policy. 
On  all  these  grounds  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  unless  New-Or- 
leans gird  herself  up  quickly,  she  will  lose  even  the  last  resource  re- 
maming  to  her,  her  corporate  credit.  Let  her,  therefore,  be  up  and 
doing,  before  an  array  of  sober  figures— declaring  her  weighed  in  a 
biUance,  and  found  wanting — stand  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  of  her 
bonds.  Let  her  take  up  ground  in  the  matter  of  a  Natchez  and  Red 
'  River  Rail-road,  before  the  donation  of  public  lands  be  wrested  to  the 
uses  of  Mobile.  But  let  New-Orleans,  before  all  other  things,  make 
a  bold  stroke  for  the  immense  sum  that  is  about  to  pass  over  to 
Oiarleston,  in  the  subscription  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  to  a  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road — a  sum  of 
$2,500,000.  The  enthusiasm  attracted  to  this  road,  coupled  with 
the  general  approval  of  state  aid  to  public  works,  will  secure  a  Mem^ 
phis  and  Nashville  road,  in  state  and  ooimty  subscriptions,  at  least 
$1,500,000 ;  and  this  fact  swelling  the  stake  at  issue  in  this  instance 
to  $4,000,000,  the  omission  of  New-Orleans  to  secure  it  for  her  own 
purposes  will  show,  in  the  few  cases  indicated,  a  loss  in  money — ^not 
to  speak  of  loss  in  character — of  six  millions  of  dollars.  This 
Memphis  and  Nashville  road — Memphis  and  Louisville  junction 
road — being  of  such  overwhelming  importance  to  New-Orleans,  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  that  city  may  be  done,  by  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  its  advantages  to  Western  Tennessee,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  New-Orleans. 

Jackson,  in  Western  Tennessee,  is  350  miles  from  Mobile,  and  85 
from  Memphis.  Now,  assuming  that  the  present  freights  on  the 
Mississippi,  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  be  not  at  all  re- 
duced— that  they  must,  will  be  demonstrated  by-and-bye,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  on  the  construction  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  Rail-road 
— the  proportion  laid  down  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  as 
the  difference  of  transport  on  the  river  and  the  road,  will  make  the 
distance  of  Memphis  from  New-Orleans  equivalent  to  two  hundred 
miles  of  rail-road.  Jackson  being  removed,  suppose  90  miles  from 
Memphis,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  transport,  290 
miles  from  New-Orleans,  while,  as  stated  before,  it  is  350  miles  from 
Mobile.  Here,  then,  is  a  difference  of  sixty  miles  of  rail-road  in 
&vor  of  New-Orleans,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  two  markets  may  be 
considered  equally  good,  will  show,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  of  road,  a  bonus  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  freight,  horn 
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the  oountary  around  Jadtsoa  in  &yor  of  New-Orleana.  On  grain,  and 
other  heavy  crops,  this  saving  would  amount  to  from  one-and-an-half 
dollars  to  three  dollars  a  year  on  every  acre  under  cultivation.  This 
is  a  tangible  fact  for  the  fisirmers  of  Western  Tennessee.  But  even 
assuming  that  such  were  not  the  fact,  on  what  grounds  could  the  aid 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  be  extended  to  a  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  a 
road  passing  through  an  extreme  end  of  the  state,  and  building  up  a 
dty  outside  the  state,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  road,  running  for  its 
whole  length  through  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  and  terminating  in 
the  two  <&ef  cities  of  the  state  1  llie  possibility  of  state  aid  to  that 
portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  ruuning  through  Tennessee,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road,  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  to  which  New-Orleans  has  reduced  herself  by  her 
criminal  indolence. 

To  New-Orleans,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  Nashville,  the  import- 
ance of  a  Memphis  and  Louisville  Rail-road  is  immense,  on  the 
ground  of  the  ii^uence  of  that  road  on  river  insurances  and  river 
freights.  The  existing  system  of  carriage  on  Western  waters  is  a 
serious  drawbadi  on  the  best  interests,  industrial,  commercial  and  ag-  * 
ricultural,  of  Western  States  and  Western  Gties.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  here  what  the  cause  may  be,  whether  it  arises  from  a  com- 
bination of  boat-owners  in  the  one  case,  and  of  insurance  companies  in 
the  other,  or  from  the  natural  operation  of  a  slovenly  system  in  both 
cases ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  an  intole- 
rable wrong  is  put  upon  our  &rmers,  merchante,  mechanics,  and  ^ 
people  of  the  river  states  generally,  by  a  tariff  of  freights,  laid  on  ir- 
respectively of  distance  and  difficulty,  and  a  tariff  of  risks,  laid  on 
irrespectively  of  distance  and  danger.  The  freights  and  the  insurances 
between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis,  between  New-Orleans  and 
Louisville,  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  are  not  at  all  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  respective  degrees  of  time  and  of  hazard ;  conse- 
Suently,  the  business  centering  at  Louisville,  and  that  centering  at 
f  emphis,  is,  assuming  the  Pittsburgh  freights  and  insurances  reason- 
able, oppressed  evidently  with  an  exorbitant  transportation  tax. 

But  the  present  system  of  carriage  on  our  waters  is  open  to  ob- 
jection, on  the  ground  of  not  only  an  unfairly  graduated  tariff^  but 
on  also  an  additional  ground  of  extravagant  cost.  The  Chicago  Con- 
vention has  exposed  the  startling  fact,  that  the  cost  of  transport 
an  Western  rvoere  i«,  if  my  memory  serves  rightly,  five  times  the  cost 
of  transport  on  Lake  Erie.  The  impulse  felt  ti^oughout  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  will  leave  the  river  states  and  river  cities  fiu* 
behind,  if  a  transport  tax,  so  disproportionally  oppressive,  is  allowed 
to  weigh  down  their  progress — a  tax  that  may  be  estimated,  by  re- 
flecting that  it  is  levied  on  a  trade  amounting  annually  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money. 

Much  of  the  extravagance  of  river  freights  are  certainly  referable 
to  the  slovenliness  of  the  existing  system  ;  but  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  indicate  some  cause  besides  this.  Pittsburgh  is 
twenty  hundred  miles  from  New-Orleans ;  the  navigation  as  high  as 
Memphis — a  point  800  miles  up  stream — ^is  safe  and  easy ;  yet^ 
thougn  the  remaining  twelve  hundred  miles  are  difficult  and  danger. 
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ous,  transport  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  averages  mora 
than  one-half  that  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh ;  whereas,  in 
consideration  of  the  difference  in  distance  and  facility,  the  navigation 
between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  might,  in  comparison  with  that 
between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  be  very  safely  set  down  at 
one-fourth.  If,  therefore,  boats  can  sSbrd  to  work  from  New-Orleans 
to  Pittsbui^h  for  the  present  freights,  they  can  equally  well  afford  to 
work  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  for  one-half  of  the  present 
freights.  Seeing  from  this  that  our  existing  means  of  carriage,  en- 
cumbered as  they  are  with  an  utter  want  of  system,  may  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  one-half,  by  an  equitable  graduation  of  freights  and 
insurances,  may  it  not,  under  countenance  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
cost  is  five  times  as  high  as  that  on  Lake  Erie,  be  concluded  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  the  influence  of  rail-road  regularity 
will  reduce  the  present  cost  of  transport  on  our  rivers  to  at  least  one- 
fourth  ? 

A  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  will  establish,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  two  lines  of  first-class  boats,  one  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  con- 
necting with  the  rail-road  at  Louisville,  the  other  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  connecting  the  rail-road  at  Memphis  with  New-Orleans. 
These  boats  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  enterprise,  will  be  under  the 
same  management,  and  therefore  by  the  influence  of  public  interests 
— the  cities  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  New-Orleans — 
on  the  action  of  the  company,  will,  so  &r  as  consistent  with  an  hon- 
orable discharge  of  duty  to  the  stockholders,  subserve  directly  to  the 
public  good.  The  time-telling  punctuality  of  these  rail-road  boats 
will  work  the  trade  of  those  giant  rivers  into  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  business-like  economy ;  the  certainty  of  freights  on  arrival  at 
either  terminus,  will,  in  combination  with  the  spirit  and  the  plan  of 
management,  reduce  the  heavy  transport-tax  with  which  the  energies 
of  the  tributaries  of  New-Orleans  are  so  intolerably  oppressed.  These 
lines  of  packets  will,  however,  act  only  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
road J  the  Ohio  valley,  between  Memphis  and  Louisville,  will  not 
participate  in  their  advantages.  Reducing  in  effect  the  distance  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Memphis  to  at  most  one-fourth,  the  impulse 
of  this  cheap  transport  will  be  first  received  at  Memphis ;  from  Mem- 
phis  it  will  be  transmitted  over  the  rail-road  to  Nashville,  where  it 
will  act  like  a  magnet  in  attracting  to  her  furnaces  the  rich  metals  of 
the  Cumberland  slopes ;  from  Nashville  it  will  rush  along  the  rails  to 
Louisville ;  and  Louisville  forcing  it  on  by  the  additional  impulse  of 
her  own  line  of  boats,  will  transmit  it  in  the  teeth  of  Cincinnati  to  a 
point  far  up  the  Ohio.  The  existing  burdens  will  continue  to  weigh 
down  other  river  cities;  but  a  new  and  strong  spirit,  an  increased 
and  commanding  power,  will  be  felt  at  New-Orleans,  at  Memphis,  at 
Nashville,  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  with  twofold  vigor  at  the 
point  where  all  the  influences  meet — ^at  Louisville.  Tlius  it  is  that  a 
new  life  will  be  inftised  by  this  road  into  New-Orleans  and  all  her 
tributaries ;  thus  it  is  that  Louisville,  in  her  mortal  struggle  with 
Cincinnati,  will  be  disencumbered  of  the  causes  that  tie  her  hands ; 
thus  it  is  that  in  western  and  south-western  trade,  public  spirit  will 
85  VOL.  u. 
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sapersede  private  interest,  punotuality  take  the  place  of  irrego- 
lanty,  econom j  succeed  exorbitance ;  and  thus  it  is  that  all  these  con- 
ditions of  industrial  advancement,  drawing  us  in  efieet  nearer  to  our 
great  natural  market,  will  give  an  energetic  impetus  to  our  trade,  and 
an  active  stimulus  to  our  industry. 


ART.  nL-THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1850,  is  an  article  in  review 
of  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States ;  of  the  Speech  of  Web- 
ster on  Slavery,  in  the  Senate,  March  7th,  1850  ;  and  of  some  other 
books  and  pamphlets  connected  with  America.  We  read  this  article 
some  time  ago,  and  as  we  read,  almost  involuntarily  drew  our  pencil 
around  some  passages  which  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  render  our 
southern  blood  very  cool. 

Tlie  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  show  the  present  state  of 
**  civilization"  in  the  land  of  Washington.  The  astute  Edinburgh  has 
made  the  discovery  that  we  are  a  tolerably  civil  people,  and  would  be 
more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  rudeness  of  the  western  states,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  southern.  Yet  it  consoles  itself  with  the  idea,  that  New- 
England,  with  her  common  schools,  her  abolition,  her  Daniel  Web- 
sters  and  Horace  Manns,  will  bring  such  an  amoimt  of  civilization  into 
the  common  mass,  as  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Abolition  is 
to  do  away  with  the  evil  of  southern  slavery,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
East  is  to  counteract  the  barbarism  of  the  West.    It  says : 

*'  As  the  spirit  of  the  slave  interest  is  embittered,  the  moral  spirii  of 
uholition  is  reanimated  and  reinforced ;  and  as  the  barbarism  of  the  West 
presses  upon  Confess,  the  civilization  of  the  East  puts  on  its  armor,  and 
stands  on  more  vigilant  ground.'* — P.  191. 

The  tenor  of  the  article  is,  that  America  is  a  great  and  prosperous  coun- 
try, but  that  the  slavery  of  the  South,  and  the  "  barbarism"  of  the  West, 
are  blots  upon  her  escutcheon.  That  New-England  must  control  thia 
slavery  and  barbarism.  That  she  is  the  nation — ^that  she  is  America. 
That  she  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  every  other  portion  of  the 
Union ;  and  especially  that  she  is  superior  to  the  South,  which  is 
worthy  of  damnation  on  account  of  slavery.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  unaccustomed  to  speak  well  of  the  United  States, 
now  lauds  them  unsparingly,  because  it  considers  New-England  the 
United  States,  and  New-^^igland  is  the  land  of  abolition. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  case — ^mdeed  we  might  say  it  is  always  the 
case — tiiat  the  Southern  States,  in  any  work  upon  America,  are  reviled 
as  a  sin-polluted  community  of  people,  disgradng  the  confederacy, 
and  tolerated  only  because  they  may  some  day  be  converted,  and  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  by  negro-loving,  witch-burning  New-Eng- 
land, into  the  paths  of  redemption  and  political  salvation.  Now  we 
are  quite  tired  of  this,  and  we  think  it  time  for  the  South  to  ward  off 
the  foul  imputations  cast  upon    her   character — imputations  thick, 
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poisonous  and  fiendish,  as  the  darts  leveled  by  ^  Apoljon^  against 
"  Oiristian." 

Now,  what  is  there  so  commendable  in  England,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  should  look  upon  the  slavery  of  the  Southern  States 
with  such  holy  horror  ?  Has  this  journal  no  pity  upon  its  white  slaves 
at  home,  that  it  should  come  across  the  ocean  to  shed  its  crocodile 
tears  over  the  negro,  whose  dog  is  provided  with  more  meat  m  a  day 
than  the  British  subject  gets  in  a  week  ?  Has  it  no  sympathy  for  the 
millions  of  the  East,  whom  its  country  enslaves,  and  whose  cruelty  to 
l^em  has  furnished  material  wherewith  to  make  a  Hastings  infiimously 
immortal  ?  What  does  it  say  to  the  bloody  scourge  whidi  its  country 
holds  over  the  bare  back  of  Ireland  ?  What  does  it  say  to  one  nation's 
triumphing  over  another,  impotent  and  imbecile  in  the  shackles  of  its 
intoxication  ?  What  does  it  say  to  the  thousands  of  starving,  dying 
operatives  in  the  factories  of  its  country — ^men,  women  and  children, 
sold  in  bondage  along  with  the  factories — ^mere  human  brutes,  the 
snapping  of  whose  thread  of  life  causes  thdr  masters  less  concern  than 
the  breaking  of  a  thread  of  elongated  cotton  fibre  1 

As  the  medicines  wluch  a  skUlful  physician  applies,  show  the  nature 
of  the  disease  he  seeks  to  eradicate,  so  the  remedial  laws  passed  by 
a  country  show  the  nature  of  the  evils  they  seek  to  abolish.  Now,  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  parallel  in  date  with  the  Edinburgh  we 
are  noticing,  is  an  article  styled  "  Summary  of  the  Session,"  giving 
an  account  of  the  principal  laws  passed  by  Parliament  at  its  session  in 
1850,  from  January  13th  to  August  15th.  Speaking  of  some  criminal 
act  passed  at  this  session,  it  says  : 

**  Three- fifths  or  more  of  the  criminal  calendar  consists  of  juveniles ;  and 
it  detracts  greatly  from  our  imagined  superiorities  of  jurisprudence  and 
humanity — [those  superiorities,  we  suppose,  intimated  by  the  Edinburgh] 
— ^to  think  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  prepon- 
derating mass  of  delinquency.  Incessantly  we  have  been  laboring  to  drain 
off*  the  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoyments, 
but  have  taken  little  heed  of  the  moral  sewerage  not  less  menacing,  which 
accumulates  from  the  fluctuating  condition  of  a  commercial  state.  There 
is,  however,  not  less  need  of  outlet  and  diffusion  for  one  than  the  other ; 
but  it  is  pent  up  in  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  solitary  cells,  in  lieu  of 
being  transplanted  to  new  territories,  &c.       •        •        ♦        •        • 

**  In  no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children,  and  yet  the 
law  has  nowhere  clearly  defined  what  a  child  is — its  age  or  other  personal 
attribute  that  fixes  cruninal  liability.  Instances  there  are  of  children 
being  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age ;  and  Lieutenant  Tracy  has 
had  under  criminal  discipline  ten  boys  under  eight  years  old,  and  one 
under  five.  Liverpool  may  be  considered  a  brief  epitome  of  the  extremes 
of  present  civilization ;  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrative  results  of  the 
routine  course  of  penal  treatment.  In  1848,  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
mittals, 66  per  cent,  were  re-commitments,  and  28i  per  cent,  had  been  re- 
committed four  times.  Culprits  have  been  committed  eighteen,  twenty- 
four,  twenty-five  and  twenty-nine  times.  One  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had 
been  committed  twenty-four  times,  was  five  times  discharged,  twice  im- 
prisoned for  a  fortnight,  once  for  two  months,  m  times  for  three  months, 
and  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  be  twice  whipped.  Is 
not  this  Dame  Partington's  work,  or  the  work  of  the  Naiads,  or  of  Sisy- 
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pliiis  ?  What  miiist  not  Liverpool  pay  for  criminal  tuition  ?  For  mere 
economy's  sake,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  improve  the  system  ?  Parents 
actually  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal ;  pointing  out  the  property  to 
be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  until  the  theft  is  ejected.  How  can  such 
children  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  the  enemies  of  society  ?  With  them, 
crime  is  a  profession,  like  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  doctor :  the  chances  of 
conviction  being  similar  to  the  soldier's  chance  of  a  wound,  or  the  doctor^s 
chance  of  catching  infection.  The  children  call  the  prison  their  *'  school,'* 
and  designate  theft  by  the  name  of  *'  work."  In  London,  matters  are  not 
much  better :  the  older  prisons,  such  as  Newgate,  having  no  facilities  for 
the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  new  ones  provide  such  compara- 
tive comforts  as  to  become  temptations  for  admission." — Westnuruter 
Review,  Oct,,  1850,  ;>.  72,  73. 

Now,  thank  God,  in  the  benighted  South,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hav- 
ing negro  slaves,  crime,  comparaUvely  speaking,  is  scarcely  known. 
We  might  almost  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  say,  juvenile  crime 
is  entirely  unknown.  We  have  no  "  preponderating  mass  of  delin- 
quency." We  have  no  "  moral  sewerage,  not  less  menacing"  than 
the  "  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoy- 
ment." It  has  not  become  necessary  for  us  to  "  transplant  to  new^ 
territories" — ^to  banish  from  our  states  "  three-fifths  or  more  of  the 
criminal  calendar,"  consisting  of  juveniles.  We  have  no  need  to  send 
off  children  into  exile  to  prevent  their  committing  crime.  We  can- 
not boast,  as  England  may,  and  as  the  Westminster  asserts,  that  '^  in 
no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children"  as  in  our 
own«  We  can  boast  of  no  Sir  John  Pakingtons  and  Mr.  Monckton 
Milneses  introducing  acts  and  bills  into  our  legislature  ^4n  the  way  of 
juvenile  expatriation."  We  are  ignorant  of  any  instances  among  us 
"  of  children  being  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age."  We 
have  no  Lieutenant  Tracy,  who  has  ''under  criminal  discipline  ten 
boys  under  eight  years  old,"  and  one  baby  in  the  same  predicament 
^*  under  five."  We  have  no  city  which  "  may  be  referred  to  for  il- 
lustrative results  of  the  routine  course  of  penal  treatment."  We 
have  no  "  parents  who  actually  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal ; 
pointing  out  the  property  to  be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  until  the 
theft  is  effected."  We  have  amongst  us  no  children  with  whom 
"crime  is  a  profession,"  and  who  "call  the  prison  their  'schooV 
and  designate  theft  by  the  name  of  *  work.' "  We  have  not,  we  ad- 
mit, arrived  at  that  degree  of  "  civilization,"  in  which  our  people's 
children  are  sunk  to  so  low  a  pitch  of  degradation  and  infamy,  f^ 
that  prisons  "provide  such  comparative  comforts  as  to  bcKJome 
temptations  for  admission." 

It  seems,  also,  that  Mr.  Milnes,  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
"  proposed  to  make  parents,  in  certain  cases,  responsible  for  the  of- 
fences of  their  offspring ;  an  innovation  sanctioned  by  high  authorities — 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Russell,  the  prison  inspector;  and 
Mr.  Rushton,  the  able  madstrate  of  Liverpool."*  Sir  J.  rakingt(Mi's 
Act  for  the  extension  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  Larceny,  extends 

*  Westmiiuter  Rer,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  73. 
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the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  from  children  under  fourteen 
years  to  those  under  sixteen.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  children 
under  sixteen  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of  jury  trial,  and  left  to 
the  uncertainties  of  the  whims  and  ignorance  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Says  the  Westminster :  "  In  the  existing  constitution  of  the  magis- 
tracy, especially  in  the  country,  such  innovations  cannot  be  too  vigi- 
lantly watched  and  sparingly  attempted," 

WeU,  we  have  not  got  to  that  pitch  in  the  South  that  we  deprive 
children  under  sixteen  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  intrust  their 
personal  freedom  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  magistrates,  by  giving  them 
**  summary  jurisdiction"  in  the  case. 

And  why  is  it  that  we  have  scarcely  any  crime  among  us,  and 
comparatively  no  juvenile  criminals  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no 
"routine  course  of  penal  treatment "?"  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  de- 
prive criminals  of  tiie  right  of  trial  by  jury  ?  The  answer  is  simple  : 
the  pauper  population  of  England  and  of  Europe  generally,  is  shut 
out  by  our  negro  slaves.  Abolish  slavery  in  the  South,  supply  its 
place  by  European  serfs,  either  by  importation  or  by  degrading  the 
poorer  classes  among  us  to  fulfill  the  menial  duties  of  the  slave,  and 
our  word  for  it,  the  southern  portion  of  our  confederacy  will  have 
numbers  of  juvenile  criminals  among  its  population,  and  others 
whose  profession  will  be  crime,  as  is  now  the  case  in  England,  and  as 
is  becoming  the  case  with  accelerated  velocity  in  the  northern  states. 
It  will  then  become  necessary  for  us,  as  well  as  for  England,  to  abol- 
ish jury  trial,  and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  "  summary  jurisdiction" 
of  petty  tyrants  in  every  neighborhood,  hole  and  comer  in  the  country. 

In  the  southern  states,  the  planter  owns  his  slaves  and  makes  them 
cultivate  the  soil.  He  feeds  and  clothes  them  well,  nurses  them 
when  sick,  gives  them  time  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  for  themselves, 
and  on  Sunday  allows  them  to  go  to  whatever  church  they  please — 
to  go,  or  not  go,  as  they  please — ^and  worship  God  just  according 
to  whatever  creed  they  may  wish.  True,  there  is  a  penal  code  upon 
every  plantation,  and  a  wholesome  restraint  is  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  slave  by  the  certainty  of  corporal  punishment,  if  he  vio- 
lates the  laws  enacted  by  his  master  for  his  good  government.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  any  people,  as  a  mass,  can  be  controlled  with- 
out some  penal  code. 

Now,  tfiJce  the  English  white  slave  on  the  other  hand.  His  master, 
instead  of  working  him  upon  a  plantation  in  the  fresh  air,  with  na- 
ture's face  smiling  in  loveliness  around  him,  shuts  him  up  in  a  factory 
or  mine,  forcing  him,  day  afW  day,  to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere, 
which  is  deadly  poison  to  the  lungs,  and  which  will  hasten  him  on  to 
a  certain  and  a  premature  grave.  If  he  becomes  tired  of  his  slave, 
he  sells  him  to  some  other  owner  of  a  fiictory,  who  pays  the  original 
master  the  debt  contracted  by  the  slave  with  him,  for  a  scanty  pit- 
tance of  food  to  keep  his  own  soul  and  body  togethfer,  and  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger  within  the  systems  of  his  famished  babes ;  and 
then  the  slave  has  to  work  for  his  new  master  until  he  is  reimbursed 
for  the  amount  paid  the  old  master.  This  he  is  never  able  to  do ; — 
and  thus  he  may  be  transferred  from  master  to  master,  getting  more 
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and  more  in  debt  at  every  transfer,  until  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
great  debt  of  nature,  whidi  so  destroys  his  resources,  that  his  inhtiman 
master  lets  him  sleep,  and  take  his  rest  within  a  cold  and  narrow 
couch  at  last,  simply  because,  in  paying  the  debt  of  nature,  he  haa 
become  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  is  barr^  from  all  possibility  of  ever 
again  coining  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  '^  dropping  his  blood  for 
dbrachmas." 

The  Engli^  slave  has  no  certainty  of  food  or  of  raiment  The 
southern  negro's  master  is  a  master  to  assist  and  protect,  as  well  as 
to  exact  labor.  Not  so  the  English  master.  His  sole  business  is  to 
drive  the  human  machine  as  long  as  the  breath  that  God  breathed 
into  its  nostrils  will  expand  the  lungs,  and  drive  the  blood  to  ^  pei^ 
formance  of  its  flinctions.  Should  the  slave  become  side,  he  has  no 
one  to  watch  around  his  bed-side,  and  no  cme  steps  forward  and  pays 
a  physician  to  administer  the  medicine  which  is  necessary  to  his  re- 
covery. Not  even  the  self-interest  of  his  master  impds  him  to  be- 
stow any  attention  upon  his  slave ;  for  he  knows  that  as  &st  as  (me 
pauper  sickens  and  dies,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  another  who  st^)8 
forward  in  his  stead,  glad  to  be  himself  enslaved,  so  as  to  gather  a 
crumb  for  his  starving  little  ones.  True,  the  emaciated  form  of  the 
sick  slave's  wife  may  flit  like  a  shadow  around  his  bed,  and  his  dying 
ear  may  be  burdened  by.  the  cry  of  his  squalid  little  ones  for  bread. 
But  can  this  soothe  l^e  agony  of  the  dying  man — the  thought  that 
when  he  is  gone,  no  one  will  care  for  the  pale  partner  of  his  agonized 
bosom,  and  his  houseless  orphans  ?  When  Uie  English  slave  sinks 
upon  his  bed  of  sidmess,  his  wealdiy  owner  thinks  no  more  of  him, 
save  to  visit  his  domicile  after  deaUi,  and  turn  out  his  family  from 
und^r  the  sheltering  roof,  or  to  take  away  the  last  blanket  that  pro- 
tects their  shivering  limbs,  to  pay  a  debt  which  was  contracted  iniJi^ 
life-time  of  the  father,  to  prevent  the  ofl^ring  of  his  loins  from 
dying  a  death  of  hunger. 

Should  the  slave  be  less  thim  sixteen,  and  have  the  misfortune  to 
violate  a  law  of  the  realm,  either  wilfully  or  innocently,  the  nAt  to 
trial  by  Jury  is  denied  him,  and  the  "  summary  jurisdiction'^  of  a 
justice  of.  the  peace  may  summarily  send  him  to  prison,  or  mflict 
upon  him  such  other  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  oflfence 
may  require.  Should  he  be  under  fourteen  years  old,  this  same 
"  summary  jurisdiction"  gives  the  justice  power  summarily  to  have 
the  alleged  oflfender  publicly  whipped. 

When  the  English  slave  becomes  old,  as  is  rarely  the  ease  he  ever 
does,  his  master  is  no  longer  a  master  to  protect  and  take  care  of 
him ;  but,  under  the  weight  of  years,  the  disabled  automaton  goes 
down  to  his  grave  with  no  strong  arm  to  assist  him,  and  no  kind  hand 
to  ease  him  off  to  his  final  resting-place.  Not  so  with  the  negro 
slave  in  the  southern  states.  In  his  old  age  his  master  cares  for  him, 
and  affords  him  that  supply  of  food,  raiment  and  attention,  which  is 
necessary  for  his  declining  years.  And  yet,  afler  all  this,  the  Ekiglish 
master  weeps  over  the  &te  of  our  n^roes,  and  the  Edinburgh  lU- 
inew  commends  New-England  abolitionism ! 

Now,  if  slavery  is  to  be  abolished,  let  us  abolish  it  in  itai  won* 
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forms  ftrst.  Let  us  abolish  it  where  it  proves  itself  a  corse.  And 
if  the  name  c^  slavery  is  so  odious  as  to  require  its  abolition  where  it 
proves  a  blessing,  let  us  put  off  saorifidng  that  which  is  a  blessing, 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  bad  name,  at  least  until  we  aboli^ 
thai  which,  though  it  may  not  bear  an  ofifensive  cognomenous  odor, 
is  in  itself  a  curse.  If  we  must  sacrifice  that,  which  renders  the 
Ethiopian  happier  in  a  condition  of  bondage  than  under  any  other 
circumstances,  to  a  mere  dislike  of  the  word  slavery,  let  us  at  least 
put  off  doing  80  untU  we  can  abolish  a  state  of  things  which  r^^iefs 
the  Anglo-Saxon  unhappy,  though  that  state  of  things,  in  &miliar  par- 
lance, is  not  rendered  by  the  word  slavery.  If  we  must  abolidb  sla- 
very, let  us  include  within  the  sphere  of  our  philanthropy  the  plough, 
the  serf,  and  the  &ctory  operative.  Because  a  human  being  has  die 
misfortune  not  to  have  an  ebony  skin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ac- 
cidentally cursed  with  being  white — ^is  this  any  reason  we  should 
exclude  him  from  our  efforts  to  make  the  captive  free? 

Another  act,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
was  an  act  for  allowing  a  few  of  the  Iri  A  slaves  to  vote.  Previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  Irishman  must  have  had  property 
whose  nett  annual  income  would  amount  to  about  sixty  dollars.  Now, 
if  the  poor  wretch  of  a  Celt  has  a  nett  annual  income  of  somethii^ 
less  than  forty  dollars,  he  may  vote.  Ireland  has  a  population  of 
about  one  and  a  half  millions.  Previous  to  the  last  Parliament,  only 
two  per  cent.,  or  30,000  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  were  allowed  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Lord  Desart  affirmed,  that,  if  a  property  qualification  of 
only  forty  dollars  a  year  was  required  of  an  Irishman  before  he  was 
aUowed  to  vote,  it  would  add  to  the  list  330,224  voters,  and  tliat 
this  would  be  a  "  gigantic  stride  toward  universal  suffi^ge."  "  Ex- 
traordinary to  relate,"  says  the  Westminster,  "  this  was  combated  by 
a  bishop,  who  denied,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  statistical  inquiries, 
that  any  sudi  numerical  increase  would  ensue."  "  Lord  Stanley," 
continues  the  same  Review,  "  affirmed  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers were  not  fit,  from  education,  habits  or  position,  to  exercise 
the  frwichise ;  and  establishing  so  low  a  standard  would  throw  into 
the  scale,  under  the  influence  of  agitators,  the  whole  weight  of  num- 
bers against  property." 

We  give  these  facts  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  England's 
nation  of  slaves.  It  seems  that  Lord  Stanley  and  others  are  afraid  to 
emancipate  these  slaves,  because  it  would  throw  the  ^  whole  weight 
of  numbers  against  property." 

There  was  also  an  act  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Inspection  of 
Coal  Mines  in  Britain."  This  act  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  to  ap- 
point inspectors,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of  the  king- 
dom, at  all  reasonable  hours  by  day  and  by  night,  to  see  if  they  be  properly 
lighted,  ventilated,  &c.  Qiarlotte  Elizabeth,  in  her  work  termed  the 
"  W  rongs  of  Women,"  gives  us  a  soul-sickening  picture  of  the  manner 
in  which  English  slaves  are  treated  in  coal  mines.  Thej  are,  or  were, 
oompelled  to  place  collars  around  their  necks,  attach  themselves  to 
cars,  and  thus  making  beasts  of  draught  of  themselves,  get  down  da 
their  all-fours,  and  draw  coal  up  an  inclined  plane,  through  entrances 
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too  narrow  for  them  to  stand  upright.  Even  female  slaves,  in  an  ad^ 
vanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  were  compelled  to  perform  this  labor  in 
this  manner.  If  England,  then,  would  confine  her  philanthropy  to  the 
passage  of  such  acts  as  tiie  above,  for  the  amelioration  of  her  coal 
miners,  it  would  be  far  better  for  her  and  her  subjects. 

So  great  is  the  propensity  of  the  English  master  to  require  undue 
labor  of  his  slave,  that  various  acts  have  been  passed,  seeking  to  regu- 
late the  matter.  The  Westminster  remarks,  that  '^it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  powerful  interests  or  opulent  delinquency  cannot  find  an 
escape  from"  the  wording  of  English  statutes.  It  cites  as  an  example 
the  Factory  Acts  of  1844  and  1847.  These  acts  were  intended  to  for- 
bid the  working  of  young  persons  and  females  for  protracted  hours. 
To  prevent  evasion,  relays  or  shifts  were  forbidden.  In  spite  of  the 
particularity  with  which  the  act  was  worded,  its  provisions  were  dis- 
regarded, on  account  of  some  want  of  technicality  by  the  local  mag^s- 
,  trates,  and  the  court  of  exchequer  sanctioned  their  conduct  ^^  All  of 
these  subterfuges  were  in  the  &.ce  of  the  known  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  plain  literal  construction  of  the  statute." 

The  Westminster,  in  its  "  Summary  of  the  Session,"  gives  us  what 
it  terms  "  the  staple  products  of  the  session."  It  presents  the  title  of 
about  a  score  of  acts,  and  out  of  the  twenty,  fifteen  are  passed  in  re- 
ference to  the  pauperism,  taxation,  and  crime  of  English  daves.  Think 
of  it !  Three-fourths  of  the  legislation  of  one  session  of  Parliament 
devoted  to  regulating  slavery  in  England !  And  yet  the  Edinburgh 
Review  hopes  much  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  South  by  Yankee 
abolition ;  but  seems  to  hope  for  nothing  from  it  in  reference  to 
English  slavery — simply,  we  suppose,  because  abolition  has  no 
sympathy  for  anything  which  is  not  negro  in  its  character. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  its  enactments  show  the  state  of  slavery  among  the 
British  masses.  We  return  now  more  immediately  to  the  artide  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  every 
thing  good,  according  to  this  article,  is  to  come  out  of  New-England 
abolition  and  New-England  "  civilization."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  in 
reference  to  this  civilizaUon  ?  Let  us  take  a  view  of  it  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  Yankee-land  they  have  a  great 
many  common  schools,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  every  one  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  a  scholastic  education  are  better  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  many  books, 
papers,  magazines,  &c.,  published  among  the  negro-lovers,  and  liiat 
the  press  is  in  a  high  tide  of  prosperity.  Yet  in  view  of  the  character 
of  these,  and  the  effects  produced  thereby,  we  are  almost  constrained 
to  think  that  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of 
Virginia,  was  not  very  for  wrong  when  he  thanked  God  that  there 
were  no  free  schools  and  printing,  and  hoped  there  would  not  be  any 
"these  hundred  years."  "For,"  said  he,  "learning  has  brought 
heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government  Grod  keep  us 
from  both!" 

No  one  can  look  at  the  state  of  things  produced  in  the  North  by 
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ihe  foul  spirit  of  abolition,  without  seeing  that  the  elements  of  dis- 
organization which  produced  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  at  work  among  them.  The  two  principal  of  these  elements  are 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  steady  influx  of  the  pauper  and  barba- 
rian population  from  Europe. 

The  odor  of  Puritanism  still  clings  around  much  of  the  population 
of  the  NorUi.  And  what  was  that  Puritanism  ?  It  was  a  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  no  very  definite  object  in  view,  save 
to  make  the  hiunan  family  suffer  the  pangs  of  purgatory.  It  was  a 
gigantic,  gloomy  monster,  stalking  about  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  hanging  a  shroud  of  despair  around  all  peace,  all 
enjoyment,  and  all  earthly  happiness.  The  Fourth  of  July  orator  and 
the  penny-post  have  a  never-failing  theme  in  discoursing  of  the  vir- 
tues and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  Puritans.  Macaulay,  in  his  history 
of  England,  makes  a  remark  in  reference  to  this  class,  than  whidi 
nothing  is  truer.  Speaking  of  habit,  in  some  portions  of  Great  Britain, 
of  baiting  bears  and  other  animals,  he  says  of  the  Puritans  who  ful- 
minated their  anathemas  against  the  spectators  of  these  scenes,  that 
they  did  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  cruelty  to  the  worried  animal, 
but  on  account  of  the  fact,  that  the  lookers  on  seemed  to  enjoi/  them- 
Hives  I 

It  is  certain  that  the  Puritans  did  not  care  for  the  cruelty  to  bears ; 
or  if  they  did,  their  bowels  of  mercy  yearned  with  more  tenderness 
over  the  suffering  brute  than  over  a  suffering  fellow-mortal.  In  the 
name  of  religion,  they  could  bum  at  the  stake  victims  whom  they 
accused  of  withcrail.  They  could  pollute  the  sacred  name  of  Salem, 
by  calling  after  it  the  spot  which  witnessed  these  fiendish  exploits, 
They  could  force  Roger  Williams  into  banishment,  to  avoid  being 
burned  at  the  stake  for  a  heretic,  because  he  could  not  see  that  they 
were  right  in  wearing  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in.  They  could  pass  the  black  code  known  as  the  "Blue 
Laws." 

These  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  called, 
in  our  day.  Abolition.  Disguised  as  it  now  is,  we  can  still  see  the  main- 
spring of  its  sentiment  and  action : — ^that'is,  an  earnest  wish  to  prevent 
people  from  enjoying  themselves.  It  pretends  to  act  through  motives 
of  philanthropy,  we  know.  But  what  Mr.  Calhoun  says  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Mr.  King,  while  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  philanthropy  of 
English  abolitionists,  is  equally  true  of  the  philanthropy  of  Yankee 
abolitionists.  The  distinguished  South  Carolina  Senator  said,  as  was 
true,  that  this  pretended  philanthropy  of  England  was  only  a  cloak 
to  conceal  baser  and  more  sordid  motives.  So  of  northern  aboli- 
tionists. Jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  South,  whose  pros- 
perity is  dependent  upon  slavery,  so  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Kettell, 
a  rara  avis  in  the  North,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  they 
would  destroy  this  element  of  our  prosperity,  and  consequently  of 
our  happiness.  Not  satisfied  with  preparing  a  stage  among  them- 
selves on  which  may  appear  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre,  or  a  Marat, 
they  would  erect  a  platform  at  the  South,  on  which  they  might  wit- 
ness the  tragedy  of  San  Domingo  renewed  and  re-enacted. 
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Fliilaiithropj  indeed !  It  sleeps  at  its  post  whenever  it  skould  be 
wide  awake.  Abolition  can  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  over  negroes 
until  they  are  set  free,  and  thai  it  cannot  afibrd  tiiem  an  inch  of  ground 
upon  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  their  foot  Witness  the  condact  of 
Abolition  Ohio  towards  the  emancipated  negroes  of  Randolph,  whom 
this  great  statesman  endeavored,  by  a  provision  of  his  will,  to  settle 
npon  her  soil — ^paying  too  much  attrition,  for  so  sagacious  a  man,  to 
the  protestations  of  philanthropy  for  Uie  blacks  by  northern  aba- 
liUonists.  Not  one  foot  of  land  would  Ohio  concede  to  these  negroes, 
but  expelled  them  absolutely  and  unconditionally  beyond  her  Umita. 
And  Ohio  is  not  singular  in  this.  Others  <^  the  northern  states 
look  with  a  very  jealous  eye  upon  the  existence  of  negroes  amongst 
them. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  hopes  everything  from  Northern  Abolitaon 
and  Northern  CiviUzation.  Under  the  head  of  CivilissaHon  it  embraces 
religion,  of  course,  using  that  word  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  For, 
says  the  article : 

••  He  (Sir  Charles  Lyell)  is  very  curioos  about  all  religious  manifesta- 
tions, as  every  wise  man  must  be,  who  knows  how  much  must  be  inferred 
from  them  as  to  popular  intelligence  and  the  state  of  education,  and  the 
moral  heart  of  a  community.  The  faiths  of  the  muldtude  must  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  know  their  own  times,  and  the  thought^  of  the  wise 
by  those  who  would  foresee  the  coming  time**'— P.  180. 

Well,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  religions  of  the  North,  as  set  forth 
by  this  article,  deduced  from  the  observations  of  Lyell : — those  re- 
ligions which  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  "  civilization"  from  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  expects  so  much.     This  Review  says,  that — 

•*  New-England  is  in  truth  a  museum  of  sectarian  curiosities.  No  mater- 
nal church  keeps  down  fanaticism,  and  no  court  manners  suppress  or 
chasten  the  free  expression  of  it  by  word  and  deed.'*— P.  180. 

Very  well ;  let  us  inspect  this  museum.  **  Sir  Charles  Lyell,** 
says  the  article  before  us,  ^^  was  assured  by  a  Boston  friend,  that 
when  he  once  attended  a  revival  sermon, — 

*•  He  heard  the  preacher  describe  the  symptoms  which  they  might  ex- 
pect to  experience  on  the  first,  second  and  third  day  previous  to  their  con- 
version, just  as  a  medical  lecturer  might  expatiate  to  his  pupils  on  the 
progress  of  a  well-known  disease ;  and  the  complaint,  he  added,  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  very  contagious,  when  the  feelings  have  obtained  an  entire 
control  over  the  jodgpnent,  and  the  new  convert  is  in  the  power  of  the 
preacher ;  he  himself  is  often  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthudasm 
as  to  have  lost  all  command  over  his  own  heated  imagination ."^P.  181. 

The  Review  continues : 

**  But  such  a  preacher  belongs  to  a  well-known  genus  in  church  history. 
The  most  memorable  of  them  was  perhaps  Peter  the  Hermit.  Religious 
madness  is  also  a  form  of  mania  well-known  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  out 
of  them.**— P.  181. 

This  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the  least  harmless  fimaticisms  of  nortbem 
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^  civilization."  But  this  civilUation  has  also  given  rise  to  Millerism. 
The  28d  day  of  October,  1844,  we  believe,  was  the  time  appointed 
by  the  madman,  Parson  Miller,  for  the  end  of  time.  New-England 
Puritanism — or  rather  the  same  spirit  whidi  produced  Puritanism — 
had  only  to  be  turned  through  another  channel,  and  Millerism  was 
the  result.  So  great  was  the  mania  of  this  urn,  that  the  "  civilized*' 
Yankees  who  embraced  its  tenets,  would  not  gather  in  the  products 
of  their  farms,  but  passed  their  time  in  watching  for  the  destruction  of 
all  things,  engaging  in  such  revelries  and  orgies  as  might  have  put  to 
blush  the  bacchanalian  revelries  of  old.  And  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
reports  of  newspapers,  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  temptations  as 
well  as  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  we  might  well  imagine  that  Venus 
herself  would  have  looked  upon  the  orgies  of  the  misled  assemblies 
of  Millerites  with  the  same  pleasure  widi  which  she  regarded  one  of 
the  festivals  devoted  to  her  at  Paphos. 

Even  after  the  23d  of  October  had  passed,  ihe  blinded  fanaticism 
of  this  maniac  sect  contended  that  the  parson  had  only  made  a  sli^ 
mistake  in  his  arithmetic,  and  that  the  end  was  still  near  at  hand. 
In  Boston — ^yea,  in  Boston,  the  home  and  the  world  of  the  North 
American  Review — ^as  well  as  in  divers  other  places,  these  people, 
true  to  their  instinctive  propensity  penny-wards,  turned  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  madness  to  account.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
"  ascension  robes"  were  found  in  the  universe  of  the  North  American 
Review,  and  in  various  other  boroughs  of  Yankee- land.  Boston 
shop-men  went  so  &r  as  to  advertise  ^^  ascension  robes  for  going  up 
into  heaven !"  Strange,  strange  madness,  to  think  the  end  of  time 
was  at  hand,  and  still  stranger  to  think  that  Bostonians  would  have 
any  need  for  such  robes  as  these !  Surely  they  were  not  designed  for 
home  consumption. 

An  English  bookseller  at  New-York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  that 
even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia" — ^that  city  which  evinces  its 
brotherly  love  by  brother  breaking  brother's  head  in  continuous 
riots — "  even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  brisk  demand 
for  such  articles,  and  that  he  knew  two  individuals  in  New- York  who 
sat  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d  of  October !"  "  Several 
houses,"  continues  Sir  Charles,  "  were  pointed  to  us  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Boston,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all  towards  building  the  taber- 
nacle, in  which  they  were  to  pray  incessantly  six  weeks  previous  to 
their  ascension." 

Sir  Charles  saw  Macbeth  performed  in  the  Millerite  Tabernacle, 
which  was  sold  for  a  theatre,  and  was  told  by  some  of  the  party 
"  that  they  were  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  sight  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  that  room  on  the  23d  October  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  walls  were  all  covered  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  when 
a  crowd  of  devotees  were  praying  in  their  ascension  robes,  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  consummation  of  all  things." 

Sir  Charles  alleged  to  a  New-England  Send,  that  the  numerous 
followers  of  Miller  and  Smith  "  did  not  argue  much  in  favor  of  the 
working  of  their  plan  of  national  education ;"  and  we  will  add,  that 
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it  does  not  ai^e  mudi  in  &Tor  of  New-England  '*  dyilization,''  of 
which  the  Edinbui^h  Review  thinks  so  highly.  He  was  told,  as  an 
extenuation  of  this,  that  a  great  manj  of  the  Mormons  came  from 
the  manu&cturing  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  other 
people  besides  parson  Miller  had  set  exact  times  for  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  had  led  many  astray. 

"  Other  apologists  observed  to  me,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "  that  so 
long  as  part  of  the  peculation  was  very  ignorant,  even  the  well  edu- 
cated would  occasionally  participate  in  &natical  movements :  for  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  being  very  contagious,  resembles  a  fiunine  fever, 
which  first  attacks  those  who  are  starving,  but  aflerwards  infects 
some  of  the  healthiest  and  best  fed  individuals  in  the  whole  com- 
munity."— What  an  excuse !  say  we. — Now  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  education — ^using  the  word  in  its  limited  sense — ^is  very  good  in 
its  place.  But  it  wiU  not  stave  off  fanaticism.  The  common  branches 
of  an  English  education  are  no  preventive  of  this  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  a  shallow  draught  at  the  Pierian  spring  is  fikvorable  to  it. 

Then,  in  addition  to  Millerism  and  Mormonism,  we  have  at  the 
North  rampant  Fourierism,  and  an  advocate  for  "  hioher  law"  in 
the  person  of  one  who  commenced  his  career  in  life  by  running  away 
from  his  father's  house,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  sunny  South. 
Here  he  was  welcomed  with  the  warmth  of  Southern  hearts,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  misfortune,  to  the  honorable  post  of 
teacher  in  Union  Academy,  at  that  time  the  most  respectable  semi- 
nary of  learning  in  Putnam  county,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Upcm 
his  return  to  the  North,  has  he  shown  a  gratefiil  heart  for  the  favor 
bestowed  upon  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  viper  raises  his  head  to 
strike  the  bosom  of  the  section  which  gave  it  shelter.  Some  there 
may  be  who  revile  the  South  because  they  honestly,  in  their  igno- 
rance, believe  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil.  But  this  man  knows  the 
contrary.  He  has  lived  at  the  South,  and  again  a  few  years  ago  he 
paid  a  visit  to  this  section,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
slavery  as  it  is,  and  slavery  entirely  different  from  what  he  falsely 
and  maliciously  represents  it  to  be.  With  the  lie  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  poison  of  asps  under  his  tongue,  he  makes  haste  to  do  evil,  and 
his  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood. 

But  we  have  digressed.  Let  us  return  to  Fourierism  and  '^  higher 
law."  And  first  of  the  latter. — It  b  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  we  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  it  has  been  so  charged,  that  a  man  may  make  a  de- 
claration, and  even  take^an  oal^,  at  the  same  time  ma^ng  a  ^^  men- 
tal reservation"  by  which  what  he  promises  or  swears  to  may  be 
avoided,  and  he  be  guilty  of  no  falsehood  and  peijurv.  Place  a 
Jesuit  upon  the  stand,  and  swear  him  to  tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  he  will  very  willingly  take  the 
oath.  Yet  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  except,  in  his  awn  mind,  the 
relation  of  facts  which  he  does  not  wish  to  disclose ;  and  sure  enough, 
when  questioned  in  reference  to  these  faets,  he  will  either  profess 
ignorance  in  relation  thereto,  or  state  things  which  he  knows  to  be 
&l8e.  Yet  he  has  taught  his  conscience  not  to  chide  him  for  it,  upon 
the  principle  that  he  stipulated  vrith  his  conscience  to  lie  when  he 
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Cftme  to  suoh  things  as  he  did  not  wish  to  make  known.  He  has 
conformed  with  his  uuderstanding  of  the  obligation  he  has  taken  upon 
himself,  and  it  matters  not  how  others  understood  him.  Of  course, 
no  one  who  is  not  utterly  corrupt  at  heart,  will  contend  for  any  sudi 
principle.  No  one  who  has  any  regard  for  truth,  honor,  honesty  or 
good  morals,  wUl  be  guilty  of  sudi  a  gross,  palpable,  bare&ced  dis- 
regard pf  them  all. 

So  far  from  its  being  correct  for  men  to  make  mental  reservations, 
and  avoid  their  obligations  and  their  oaths  by  placing  such  construc- 
tions upon  them  as  their  own  interest  or  wishes  may  dictate,  it  would 
be  criminal  for  a  man  to  carry  out  the  only  proper  construction  of  an 
obligation  which  he  knew  was  misapprehended  by  others  to  mean 
something  not  contained  in  its  l^itimate  interpretation.  To  illus- 
trate :  if  A  enters  into  a  written  agreement  with  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F, 
and  A,  through  superior  or  technical  knowledge,  sees  that  the  instru- 
ment stipulates  something  for  which-B  and  the  others  did  not  bai^in, 
he  is  bound  in  good  morals  not  to  place  the  legal  and  literal  construction 
upon  it,  but  so  to  construe  it  as  to  make  it  mean  what  he  knew  his 
fellows  to  understand  it  to  mean.  And  why  is  this  so  1  For  the 
obv  ious  reason  that  B  and  the  others  made  only  such  an  agreement 
as  was  indicated  by  their  understanding  of  the  instrument.  They 
think  that  A  understands  it  just  as  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  A, 
knowing  that  his  fellows  do  not  understand  the  agreement  as  he  does, 
would  be  acting  criminally  to  put  such  a  construction,  though  a  legi- 
timate one,  upon  the  instrument,  as  would  defeat  what  all  the  balance 
considered  the  bargain. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  this :  words  are  but  signs  of  ideas, 
and  by  consent,  one  word  may  be  as  well  employed  to  represent  an 
idea  as  another.  And  if  B  and  the  others,  through  choice  or  igno- 
rance, make  a  set  of  words  represent  a  written  agreement  whidi 
actually  means  something  else,  the  true  agreement  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  intention,  and  not  that  which  is  actually  created  by  the  words. 
When  a  person  takes  upon  himself  an  oath  or  an  obligation,  in  an 
enlightened  and  Christian  country,  that  construction  is  the  proper  one 
which  is  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  are  immediately  concerned,  or 
by  those  who  have  authority  to  tell  what  it  means.  A  makes  B  a 
deed  to  some  land,  and  by  ignorantly  using  a  technical  expression,  cre- 
ates a  greater  estate  in  him  than  was  intended.  Now  B,  so  far  as  he  can 
regulate  the  matter,  is  bound  to  be  governed  by  the  intention  of  A, 
rather  than  by  the  exact  technical  meaning  of  the  deed.  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,  equity  powers  are  vested  in  a  Chancellor,  and  "  special 
jury."  The  special  jurors  are  sworn  to  render  their  verdicts  "  accord- 
ing to  equity^  and  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  evidence."  The 
C^mcellor  explains  to  tnejury  t£at  the*  word  equity^  in  their  oath, 
does  not  mean  their  crude  notions  of  natural  equity^  but  that  legal 
equity^  which  is  bound  by  certain  legal  rules  and  precedents,  lliere- 
fore  the  juror  must  be  guided  in  his  understanding  of  his  oath  by  the 
Chancellor,  who  has  authority  to  tell  him  what  it  means.  A  owes  B 
an  account,  the  amount  of  which  B  knows  nothing  about.  He  cannot 
recover  this  account  of  A,  at  law,  because  of  the  very  ignorance  of  its 
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amount.  In  equity,  however,  he  may  eompel  A  to  answer  what  he 
justly  owes  him,  and  then  there  would  be  no  reason,  it  would  seem, 
why  a  "  spedal  jury"  should  not  award  him  a  decree  for  the  amount  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  due  him.  But  A  shows  that  this  account  has  been 
running  four  years,  and  is  therefore  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Yet  what  effect  ^ould  this  have  upon  the  equitable  daim  of  B  f 
Would  not  the  jury,  imder  their  oath  to  be  guided  by  equity,  be  com- 
pelled to  render  a  verdict  for  the  amount  claimed  by  B,  and  even  al- 
lowed to  be  due  by  A  ?  Qearly  not.  Because  the  Chancellor  has 
authority  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  meaning  of  the  oath  they  have 
taken.  He  explains  to  them  that  they  are  to  be  governed  in  their 
equity  by  certain  fixed  legalrvlea^  and  one  of  these  lega^  rules  is,  that  an 
account  of  four  years'  standing  is  not  recoverable,  either  in  law  or  in 
equity,  because  it  is  barred  by  the  statute  oi  limitations. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  a  senator  takes  his  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  this  instrument  by  proper  authority,  and  the 
parties  who  formed  it — ^not  by  the  dictates  of  **  higher  law."  Other- 
wise we  should  have  as  many  constitutions  as  there  are  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Now,  the  principle,  on  which  the  claims  of  higher  Jaw  rest,  is  this : 
When  a  man  takes  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  excepts,  in  his  own  mind,  the  carrying  out  of  those  clauses 
which  relate  to  slavey.  He  makes  a  ^'  mental  reservation,"  in  tak- 
ing his  oath,  that  he  will  not  support  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  runs  counter  to  "  higher  law."  This  is  the  way  in  which  he 
appeases  his  conscience.  And  although  he  may  persuade  himself 
th&t  he  is  guiltless,  still,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  honest  men,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  perjury,  whose  blackness  is  enough  to  damn  a  universe^ 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  foregoing  portion  of  this  article,  to  the  con- 
duct of  Ohio,  in  excluding  the  emancipated  negroes  of  John  Randolph 
from  her  boundaries.  Since  that  paragraph  was  penned,  we  see  that 
Indiana,  by  a  provision  in  her  new  Constitution,  has  virtually  said  that 
a  negro  shall  not  stay  within  the  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
making  a  move  towards  the  same  object  In  the  land  of  abolition, 
where  they  have  so  much  sympathy  for  the  negro  dave,  they  seem 
to  have  none  for  the  free  negro,  and  none  at  all  for  the  white  slave. 
The  following  paragraph,  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspa- 
pers, shows  how  they  do  things  in  the  land  of  abolition  and  Wo- 
man's Rights  Associations.  It  is  headed  '^Free  Labor  on  Free 
Soil :" 

"At  a  late  meeting  of  the  shirt-makers  of  New- York,  one  of  them 
stated  that  she  had  been  making  for  the  California  trade,  shirts  for  two  firms 
in  Maiden  Lane  and  William-street,  (which  she  named,)  at  6d.  and  9d. 
a  piece,  per  dozen.  They  were  to  be  well-stitched  in  every  way,  and  all 
that  she  could  make  was  two  dozen  weekly,  and  to  work  day  and  night. 
She  further  stated,  that  she  had  not  eaten  any  kind  of  meat  in  three 
weeks  bnt  once,  when  she  was  asked  to  dine  by  a  friend,  of  whom  she 
got  a  good  dinner." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.     Not  long  ago  we  noticed  in  the  Satur- 
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daj  Evening  PosI  a  warning  to  girls,  against  the  following  praetioe 
of  large  shirt-making  establi^unents,  in  some  of  the  northern  cities. 
The  proprietors  woidd  advertise  for  five  hundred  girls  to  make  shirts. 
Well,  the  five  himdred  girls  would  apply  for  work,  and  the  ovmers 
of  the  establishment  would  require  a  deposit  of  one  dollar  from 
each  female,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of  the  linen  they  took 
to  make  the  shirts,  and  also  as  a  guarantee  that  the  work  should  be 
done  well.  The  dollars  were  deposited,  the  linen  taken  away,  and 
faithfully  made  into  nether  garments,  and  returned  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment.  These  would  receive  them,  but  declare  that 
the  linen  was  ruined,  turn  the  poor  girls  off,  retain  the  money,  and 
thus  get  their  shirts  made  for  nothing,  and  make  five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  bargain.  They  next  advertised  for  five  hundred  more  girls, 
who  would  likewise  be  compelled  to  bend  their  emaciated  frames 
over  their  work,  by  the  dim  rays  of  the  midnight  lamp,  hoping  to 
gain  a  small  pittance  of  food,  be  absolutely  robbed  of  their  only  dol. 
lar,  probably  borrowed,  and  then  be  turned  off  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  ruined  the  linen.  And  such  is  the  philanthropy  of  the  land 
of  abolition ! 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  we  believe,  there  was  a  "  high- 
ly-respectable young  lady,  one  of  the  elite  of  the  city,  who  abscond- 
ed from  her  father's  house,  to  become  the  bride  of  a  negro  scoundrel, 
who  witiced  her  off  Then  there  was  a  clergyman  found  base  enough 
to  unite  the  two  in  wedlock.  It  is  stated,  we  believe,  that  he  expos- 
tulated with  the  young  lady  for  some  time ;  but,  finding  her  inexo- 
rable, proceeded  to  tie  the  knot.  The  parents  were  abolitionists,  and 
had  taught  their  daughter  that  a  colored  skin  made  no  difference. 
To  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  they  sought  out  their 
daughter,  tore  her  away  from  the  bosom  of  her  Othello,  and  placed 
her  in  a  lunatic  asylimi.  Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  aboli- 
tionism. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  notice  any  more  of  the  northern 
isms,  which  go  to  make  up  "  civilization,''^  We  have  said  enough,  for 
the  present,  in  regard  to  tiiem.  Let  us  add,  that  at  the  South  we 
have  none  of  these,  and  thank  God  for  it.  We  are  confident  we 
owe  our  exemption  from  them  to  negro  slavery. 


ART.  IV -MEMPHIS.  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES. 

The  attention  of  the  South-west  seems  to  be  now  strongly  attract- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  raw  material  of  its 
own  growth.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  this,  it  is  matter  of  spe- 
cial wonder,  that  our  political  economists  have  not  long  since  placed 
the  subject  in  a  proper  light  before  the  public  mind.  No  people  can 
be  truly  independent,  or  permanently  prosperous,  who  do  not  produce 
for  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  So  far  as 
this  is  furnished  by  agriculture,  an  agricultural  people  are  indepeii- 
dent.     But  as  agriculture  alone  will  not  provide  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  sustenance  or  comfort,  commerce  and  manufiskCtures  must  be  re* 
sorted  to,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied.  Where,  from  the  ac- 
cidents of  climate,  soil,  or  other  causes,  certain  necessaries  cannot  be 
produced,  or  prepared  for  use  by  manu&cturing,  commerce  interposes 
to  supply  what  is  wanting.  So  &r  the  people  of  that  region  must  be 
dependent  upon  thosie  of  a  more  &yored  clime,  and  their  depend^ice 
is  involuntary  and  inevitable.  But  where  the  earth  yields  every  ne- 
cessary product,  and  every  facility  is  at  hand  for  preparing  these  pro- 
ducts for  use,  if  the  people  rely  on  commerce  for  supplies,  they  fix 
upon  themselves,  by  their  own  choice,  the  shackles  of  voluntary  de- 
pendence upon  regions  more  industrious,  shrewd  or  enterprising. 

CJommerce  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  As  no  one  country  upon  the 
earth  does  produce  all  that  custom  has  made  necessary  for  civilized 
life,  an  interchange  of  commodities  is  indispensable.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  bind  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  together  by  the  ada- 
mantine bonds  of  mutual  necessity,  and,  limited  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  becomes  a  blessing  of  the  highest  order.  But,  if  we  trust  io 
it  for  all,  instead  of  looking  to  it  only  as  auxiliary,  we  conmiit  an 
error,  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Hitherto  the  South-west  engaged 
chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  through  the  channel  of  commerce, 
supplying  their  wants  by  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufactured  article,  has  seemed  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  suici- 
dal policy  which  they  have  adopted.  They  have  sent  to  a  market 
abroad  their  cotton,  their  tobacco,  their  hemp,  and  even  their  lum- 
ber, to  be  returned  to  them  manufactured  into  forms  suited  to  their 
wants.  Can  any  one  have  ever  doubted,  but  that  this  was  all  wrong, 
who  reflected  on  the  subject  for  a  moment?  Why  should  we  give  to 
our  neighbor  two  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  in  a  manufactured  form, 
where  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  whole,  by  manufacturing  it  our- 
selves ?    That  we  can  do  so,  is  certain. 

To  England  and  the  northern  states  we  have  been,  and  yet  are, 
tributary  for  our  cotton  fabrics.  Is  it  because  there  is  any  insur- 
mountable impediment  in  the  way  of  our  producing  these  fabrics  by 
our  own  labor  ?  Certainly  it  is  not.  The  material  for  the  formation 
of  every  sort  of  machinery  is  abundant  at  our  doors.  The  skill  to  mould 
.this  material  into  necessary  form  is  amongst  us.  The  substance  to  be 
operated  on  is  the  product  of  our  farms,  and  at  present  the  staple  of 
our  commerce,  llie  all-pervading  power  of  steam  offers  its  incalcu- 
lable force,  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  impetus  derived  from  water. 
By  its  superior  economy,  it  supersedes  even  the  motive  power 
of  water.  What,  then,  but  total  blindness  to  our  own  interest,  pre- 
vents us  from  at  once  embarking  in  the  great  enterprise  of  asserting 
our  independence,  de  facto,  by  the  establishment  of  manufactories  % 
To  the  infant  cities  of  the  South-west,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Some  of  them  have  become  conscious  of  the  truth,  and  are, 
through  the  medium  of  manufactures,  pressing  with  great  strides  to 
vast  wealth  and  permanent  prosperity.  Others  are  lading  in  the 
race,  and  soon  will  be  falling  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  unless 
they  arouse  from  their  torpor. 
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We  are  happy  to  see  indications  of  a  proper  spirit  manifesting 
themselves  in  Memphis. 

To  say  nothing  of  two  large  merchant  flouring  mills  now  in  "  the 
full  tide  of  successM  experiment,"  with  another  still  more  extensive, 
rapidly  advancing  to  completion — ^a  ship-yard  for  the  building  of 
steam-boats — ^two  extensive  machine-shops  and  foundries — ^besides 
various  other  manufactories  of  minor  importance — ^we  have  now  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  erected  in 
our  suburbs,  and  speedily  to  commence  operations. 

The  building  of  the  Memphis  Manufacturing  Company  is  126  feet 
long  by  50  feet  in  width — ^three  stories  high,  besides  the  attic.  The 
lower  floor  contains  the  cards  and  their  appendages ;  the  second  story 
th^  looms,  with  their  machinery ;  the  third  story  contains  the  spindles, 
&Q. ;  while  the  warpers,  &c.,  occupy  the  attic. 

One  wing  from  the  centre,  running  back  80  feet,  two  stories  high, 
is  occupied  on  the  lower  story  by  the  engines  wid  machine-shop,  and 
on  the  upper  by  the  machinery  for  the  woollen  manufecture. 

Another  wing  at  the  east  end,  parallel  with  the  former,  60  feet 
long  by  40  in  width,  two  stories  high,  contains  in  the  first  story  the 
willower,  picker,  &c. — the  second  story  at  this  time  imoccupied. 

The  entire  building,  including  the  wings,  is  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner  of  brick,  and  covered  wiSi  slate. 

There  is  in  firont  a  vestibule  or  tower  12  by  20  feet,  in  which  tiie 
staircase  runs  up  to  each  story,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  contain 
the  bell. 

The  stack  is  built  with  air  flues,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  from 
the  heat,  and  is  sixty-five  feet  high. 

There  are  two  engines,  with  12  inch  cylinders  and  4  feet  stroke, 
which  were  built  by  Lent,  South  &  Shipman,  of  New- Albany,  In- 
diana, with  three  boilers  28  feet  long  and  36  inches  in  diameter, 
with  double  flues.  , 

The  machinery  contracted  for,  which  is  now  all  in  the  mill  ready 
to  commence  operations,  does  not  occupy  one-half  the  space  in  the 
present  building.  There  are  now  in  the  mill  2,160  spincfies  for  cot- 
ton, and  24  cotton  looms,  with  all  the  cards  and  other  appurtenances 
necessary  to  their  complete  operation.  The  machinery  is  of  the 
best  class,  and  embraces  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the  day.  It 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Jenks,  Painter  &  Co.,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 
Mr.  Jenks  is.a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  as  a  machinist,  having 
constructed  and  put  in  operation  some  of  the  best  cotton  mills  in 
the  country,  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  James,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  he  has  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation  in  this  contract. 

There  is  also  on  hand  a  full  set  of  machinery  for  manufacturing 
woollen  goods,  with  210  spindles,  for  the  spinning  of  woollen  filling 
for  making  jeans  and  linseys  suitable  for  negro  clothing. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  above  machinery  ready  for  operation,  in- 
cluding thirty  acres  of  ground,  (on  Wolf  River,  above  the  U.  S. 
Navy- Yard,)  and  all  the  buildings,  together  with  the  dwelling-houses 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  operatives,  will  reach  neariy 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

36  VOL.  n. 
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Hie  ;ni]l,  when  filled  with  machinerj,  which  is  intended  to  be  done 
*t  an  early  day,  will  contain  5,760  spindles,  and  112  looms,  with  all 
the  appurtenances  necessary  to  their  complete  operation,  whidi  will 
require  an  additional  capital  of  about  l^e  same  amount. 

The  product  of  the  mill  at  present  is  intended  to  be  heavy  osna- 
burgs,  jeans  and  linseys,  as  also  yams,  from  No.  4  to  No.  10. 

This  is  but  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  imperfect  sketch,  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  at  Memphis.  That  it  must  succeed  it- 
self and  give  impulse  to  many  establishments  of  similar  character, 
cannot  be  deemed  problematical. 

A  new  era  is  indeed  opening  upon  the  prosperity  of  Memphis,  the 
beginning  of  a  system,  which,  if  enei^etically  prosecuted,  will  make 
her  the  Queen  Gty  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  Qndnnati  is  of  ike 
Ohio. 

Memphis  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  South  and  West  com- 
bined, for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  especially  of  the  coarser  quality 
of  goods.  It  also  has  advantages,  which  no  other  point,  in  either  the 
South  or  the  West,  can  pretend  to  claim.  There  is  more  cotton  sold 
at  this  point,  by  the  planter  who  produces  it,  before  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  commission  merchant,  with  his  items  of  storage,  drayage, 
insurance,  and  commissions,  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  place  an- 
nually, being  but  little  short  of  150,000  bales,  not  5,000  are  shipped 
aa  account  of  the  planter. 

And,  although  Memphis  is  not  considered  as  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  cotton-growing  region,  yet  the  Memphis  cottons,  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, are  inferior  to  none  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  have  always  taken  the  premiums,  wherever  they  have 
been  placed  in  competition  with  any  other  of  the  short  staple  cottons. 
And  I  doubt  not  that  their  character  will  be  fully  sustained  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  World's  Fair,  which  is  shortly  to  take  place  at  London — 
where,  I  learn,  that  her  interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  where  she 
will  come  in  competition  with  the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  whole 
world. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  other  point  at  which  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity is  aflbrded  of  always  having  a  market,  from  which  to  pur- 
chase a  regular  supply  for  consumption,  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  surplus 
capital,  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  in  advance  of  its  being  required 
for  use,  not  only  saving  the  loss  of  interest  upon  that  amount  of  capi- 
tal, but  also  avoiding  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  raw  material,  which  is 
no  mean  item,  as  every  one  can  testify  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  handling  that  article. 

Memphis  is  situated  below  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  i^ch  drain 
the  grain-growing  states  of  the  West,  and  being  the  first  market  at 
whidi  they  concentrate,  the  means  of  living  must  be,  consequently, 
as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  elsewhere.     At  all  events,  abundant  sup- 

5 lies  are  thus  insured  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  trouble,  risk  or 
eltn^,  to  the  consumer. 
Tne  best  coal  on  the  Ohio  lUver  can  be  delivered  at  this  place  Ga 
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two  doUars  and  forty  cents  per  ton,  that  bein^  less  than  half  the  price 
paid  for  an  article  in  the  East,  of  quality  inferior  for  driving  ma- 
diinery.  The  Naumkeag  Mill,  at  Salem,  pays  five  dollars  per  ton, 
and  consumes  about  1,860  tons  per  annum. 

The  peculiar  character  of  our  domestic  institutions  in  the  South  is 
such,  as  almost  entirely  to  drive  out  of  employment  a  large  class  of 
worthy  laborers,  who  would  otherwise  be  called  into  requisition  to 
fill  up  the  stations  of  domestic  servitude,  necessary  to  be  filled  in 
every  conamunity.  And  the  idea  that  some  odium  might  attach  to 
their  character  for  self-respect,  by  being  thrown  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  slave,  prevents  them  from  entering  into  competition  for  that 
class  of  service,  entirely. 

And  as  there  is  no  other  field  for  profitable  employment  for  that 
class  of  laborers,  who  are  well-suited  for  operatives  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, hence  their  services  can  be  procured  at  lower  rates  in  the 
slave-holding  states  of  the  South,  than  in  the  free  states  of  the 
North, 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantt^es  possessed  by  Memphis.  We 
might  prosecute  the  subject  stiD  farther  with  equal  force  of  reasoning. 
We  might  dilate  upon  our  dimate,  which  guards  us,  alike  from  t& 
icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  torrid  heat  of  a  more  southern  summer ; 
which  leaves  our  streams  at  all  times  open  to  navigation,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  our  products  or  the  reception  of  supplies;  which 
whitens  our  hills  and  valleys  with  the  product  of  the  plant,  without 
which  civilized  man  could  scarcely  now  find  clothing ;  which,  in  point  of 
stdubrity,  yields  to  few  other  regions  of  our  continent ;  the  centre 
of  a  counti^,  rich  in  almost  every  usefiil  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
duction. The  youthfiil  giant,  who  readies  with  one  hand  the  lakes  of 
the  North,  and  with  the  other  the  ocean,  bays  and  gulfe  of  the  sunny 
South,  unites  them  in  a  fraternal  embrace,  and  invites  them  to  pour 
their  treasures  at  his  feet.  All  this,  and  more,  far  more,  we  might 
say,  with  justice,  but  for  the  present  we  forbear.  We  cannot  but 
hope,  that  more  experienced  heads  and  practised  pens,  will  prosecute 
the  tiieme.  We  earnestly  invoke  their  aid,  that  our  city  may  be  ex- 
hibited as  she  is,  and  as  she  must  become,  unless  destroyed  by  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  her  own  sons. 


ART.  V.-LOUISIANA-HER  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  LEVEES. 

The  splendid  domain  of  Lower  Louisiana,  which,  like  Holland, 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  waste  of  waters,  is  justly  considered 
among  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  republic,  and  furnishes  to  the 
world  an  evidence  of  what  the  indomitable  enterprise  and  energy  of 
our  people  may  achieve,  even  under  that  sultry  sun  of  the  South, 
which  has  been  so  much  slandered. 

The  cost  of  the  levees  which  have  been  constructed  in  Louisiana 
cannot  be  less  than  from  12  t^  15,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  withal 
they  have  not  afforded  protection  to  the  immense  interests  at  stake. 
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The  public  mind  has  been  aroused  to  the  subject,  and  for  nearij  three 
years,  investigations  have  been  conducted  of  the  most  rigid  and  com- 
prehensive character,  tending  to  elucidate  the  great  problem  of  our 
future  safety. 

In  all  the  regions  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  one  &ct  which  every  one  will  admit,  and  that  is,  the  work  of 
protection  is  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  entirely  through  the  muud- 
ed  resources  of  a  single  state,  however  wealthy  and  powerful  she 
may  be. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Congress,  at  ^  late  session,  donated  to  the 
state  a  large  area  of  inundated  lands,  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  improvement,  and  the  effort  is  now  being  made  in  that  body  to 
extend  the  grant  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  such  or  similar  lands 
within  our  limits.  The  proposition  is  certainly  but  a  fair  one,  and  if 
acceded  to,  will  in  no  respect  exceed  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

By  the  letter  of  Mr.  Butterfield  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
we  learn  that  1,719,188  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana  subject  to  over- 
flow, have  been  sold  by  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  lands — 
whicAi  will  remain  the  property  of  the  government  ailer  the  sw»np 
and  overflowed  lands,  granted  by  the  act  above  referred  to,  to  the 
state — it  is  estimated : — 

4,700,000  acres  have  been  in  market  10  years, 

949,413     "  "  "        20      " 

2,000,000    "  "  *'        30      " 

exclusive  of  the  lands  in  the  Greensbui^  District — ^their  surveys 
having  been  reported  fraudulent. 

The  Commissioner  says  of  these  lands  remaining  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  are  colored  on  his  map  before  us  yellow :  "  they 
are  poor,  scarcely  averaging  second  and  third  quality — ^their  timber 
chiefly  pine,"  dec. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  having  been  dispatched  from  the  Land  Office  lasl 
season,  to  examine  minutely  the  public  lands  of  Louisiana,  made  a 
report  on  his  return,  which  embodies  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
useful,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens  but  strangers  seeking  invest- 
ment here,  that  we  can  do  no  more  acceptable  service  thMi  to  ex- 
tract at  large  from  his  pages : 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  lands  in  the  interior  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  high  and  rolling  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  hills  give  place  to  a  low,  alluvial 
formation.  The  river,  in  its  serpentine  course,  occasionallv  approaches 
those  high  lands,  and  again  receding,  all  the  margin  of  the  stream 
between  the  points  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  table-land  is 
low  and  wet.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  throughout  the  state, 
for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  it  is  mostly  of  that  character,  and, 
falling  back  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  generally  terminates  in 
lakes  or  swamps. 

The  average  fall  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to   a  distance   of  forty  arpens  back  from  the 
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mai^  of  the  stream,  has  been  found  by  a  series  of  observations,  I 
was  infonned,  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet ;  and  where  there  is 
no  swamp  in  the  rear,  to  be  twelve  feet.  Hence,  when  there  is  a 
rise  in  the  river,  (which  frequently  happens,)  the  water  is  precipitated 
with  great  force  and  velocity  upon  the  rear  lands.  To  protect  those 
lands,  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  front,  necessarily  accruing  from 
such  overflows,  levees  or  embankments  are  thrown  up  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  of  greater  or  less  base  and  elevation,  according  to 
ihe  necessities  of  the  case.  Where  creeks  or  bayous  enter  into  the 
Mississippi,  their  banks  must  also  be  leveed  or  their  mouths  closed, 
otherwise  the  high  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flow  into  them  and  in- 
undate the  rear  lands. 

These  levees,  on  the  average,  appear  to  be  about  five  feet  high, 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  seven  and  a-half  feet  mde  at  top ; 
hence,  the  constructing  and  keeping  of  them  in  repair  are  very  ex- 
pensive. Moreover,  the  current  of  the  river  being  very  rapid  and 
the  banks  alluvial,  those  banks  are  subject  to  great  and  rapid  abra- 
sions ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  safety,  therefore,  the  levees 
are,  and  must  be,  constructed  some  distance  back  from  the  margin  of 
the  stream.  Between  the  levees  and  the  enclosures  of  the  planters, 
space  is  always  left  for  a  public  road,  that  being  the  highest  and  dry- 
est  ground,  and  therefore  best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  the  rear  lands 
being  so  wet  that  they  are  frequently  impassable.  The  proprietors 
of  the  lands  fronting  on  the  rivers,  creeks,  bayous,  &c.,  are  thus  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  very  best  lands, 
by  the  necessity  for  making  these  levees  and  the  peculiar  topographi- 
cal features  of  the  country. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lands 
fronting  on  rivers,  creeks,  bayous,  and  water-courses  subject  to  over- 
flow, must  be  protected  by  safe,  strong,  and  sufficient  levees,  and  that 
the  omission  to  secure  a  single  tract  will  bring  ruin  and  desolation 
on  all  the  adjacent  country  ;  and,  therefore,  all  of  such  lands  remaining 
the  property  of  the  government  must,  of  necessity,  be  leveed  at  the 
expense  and  cost  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.  All  the  rear  lands 
that  are  of  any  value  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  construction  and 
perpetuation  of  those  levees ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  any  of  those  lands 
have  been  sold  by  the  government,  (and  it  is  believed  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  su'^h  lands  have  been  sold,)  the  govern- 
ment has  been  so  far  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana,  for  none  of  those  lands  would  have  been  disposed  of  had  they 
not  thus  been  reclaimed. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  written  description  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  a  great  part  of  Louisiana ;  to  be 
realized,  it  must  be  witnessed.  For  hundreds  of  miles  I  found  the 
whole  bank  of  the  stream  under  water ;  and  in  other  places  the  river, 
having  broken  through  the  embankments  or  levees,  was  rushing  over 
the  country  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  carrying  ruin  and  destruction 
in  its  course.  Where  the  levees  were  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  rear  lands  were  inundated  by 
the  river  flowing  through  the  crevasses  or  creeks,  &c.,  until   the 
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whole,  except  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  front  land  next  the  levees, 
was  overflowed.  A  great  number  of  plantations  and  settlements 
were  entirely  submei^ed,  and  the  only  mode  of  access  or  egress  left 
to  the  inhabitants  was  by  boats,  or  platforms  erected  where  practi- 
cable, on  frames,  above  the  surrounding  waters.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  limited  to  the  country ;  some  of  the  villages  or  towns  along 
the  river  were  in  a  like  condition — the  streets  being  wholly  under 
water.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived  of  every  opportunity  ot 
engaging  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  means 
of  earning  subsistence,  as  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated ;  and  ia 
many  cases  there  was  not  sufficient  dry  ground  on  which  to  cut  wood 
for  fuel  for  the  steamboats  that  navigate  the  river.  The  cattle  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  most  ele^vated  spots,  and  were  seeking  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  leaves  of  bushes  or  the  tops  of  the  young  cane, 
and  frequently,  getting  into  deep  water,  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current  and  drowned. 

The  scene  for  many  miles  thus  presented  was  harrowing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  appeals  to  every  principle  of  humanity  for  all  the  succor 
and  relief  that  can  be  extended  in  the  premises.  Neither  was  it  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  for  I  was  assured  by  many  that  it  was  nearly 
as  bad  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  that  th^e  had  been  but 
little,  if  any,  abatement  of  the  evil,  since  the  early  part  of  last 
January. 

It  is  estimated  that  property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars 
has  been  destroyed ;  and,  although  the  city  of  New-Orleans  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  southern  section  of  the  state  have  been 
preserved  by  the  drainage  of  the  surplus  water  through  the  crevasses 
and  over  the  country  above,  those  portions  of  the  state  can  have  no 
guarantee  of  any  immunity  from  a  like  infliction  till  a  radical  remedy 
be  applied. 

By  an  examination  of  the  able  report  on  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  Louisiana,  made  by  A.  D.  Wooldridge,  Esq.,  State  Engi- 
neer, in  January  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  here- 
with, from  my  own  observation,  and  from  information  derived  from 
many  intelligent  gentlemen  living  in,  or  who  had  recently  visited  va- 
rious sections  of  the  state,  the  impression  was  made  on  my  mind 
that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  government,  and  most  of  those 
the  property  of  individuals,  within  the  following  limits,  had  been 
submerged  during  the  whole  of  the  present,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
past  year,  and  that  preceding  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Ouachita  Rivers^  extending  to  the  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ouachita  ;  those  within  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Upper 
Red  River ;  those  along  the  Lower  Red  River;  the  lands  in  the 
South-eastern  District^  and  those  along  the  Chilf  coast^  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  diagram  of  the  state.  The  northern  boundary  of 
those  last  mentioned  to  be  determined  by  actual  observation.  The 
lands  between  East  and  West  Pearl  Rivers  were  also  designated  as 
of  like  character.  Subsequently,  in  an  interview  with  the  Surveyor 
General  and  several  of  the  deputies,  I  was  satisfied  that  this  impres- 
sion was  correct. 
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Having  thus  briefly  described  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  action  had  in  relation  to  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  the  8d 
of  March,  1849,  to  aid  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  draining  the  swamp 
lands  therein,  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  evU 
under  which  that  state  now  suffers,  the  remedy  for  that  evil,  and  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  the  adoption  of  that  remedy. 

By  tracing  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  sources  of  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  those  which  flow 
north  into  the  lakes,  east  to  the  ocean,  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
extending  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
boundaries  thus  described  extend  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  average  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
square  miles. 

This  region  has  been  settled  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  and  as 
improvements  keep  pace  with  the  settlements,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  country  is  now  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
drained  into  the  Mississippi  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature.  Then,  no 
doubt,  a  great  quantity  of  water  was  collected  in  pools  and  swamps, 
and  there  remained  until  carried  off*  by  gradual  evaporation.  This, 
of  course,  so  far  relieved  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  as  the  lands  are 
opened  up  by  cultivation,  this  water  is  discharged  at  once  into  the 
river,  thus  adding  to  its  volume. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  few  years  past;  but  whether  it  is 
the  principal  cause  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  the  data  to  enable 
me  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

All  the  water  collected  in  the  immense  region  above  mentioned, 
except  that  carried  off*  by  evaporation,  has  no  outlet  but  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  r^ons  in  the  south  inundated  by  it.  The  facts  presented 
to  the  eye  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  river,  with  a  bed  averaging 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  width  through  the  lower  part  of  the  state, 
and  towards  its  outlet,  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
thus  accumulated.  No  labored  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water 
collected,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  river,  is  required  to  prove  this 
truth — it  is  established  in  heart-rending  evidences  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  that  region.  The  questions,  then,  arise,  in  what 
way  and  by  what  means  shall  the  evil  be  abated  ?  llie  old  system 
of  leveeing  has  been  found,  by  many  years  of  patient  trial,  to  be  in- 
sufiicient,  and  in  adopting  a  new  plan,  permanent  security  should  be 
the  great  desideratum. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state 
of  Louisiana  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  this  undue  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi.  Portions  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi  are  in  like  condition,  and  any  means  adopted  with  reference 
to  Louisiana  alone  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prove  abortive,  so 
long  as  the  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  through  the 
states  above  to  the  low  lands  of  that  state. 

The  first  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  to  make  such  un- 
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prorements  in  the  bed  of  the  riyer  as  will  enable  it  to  disdiarge  the 
greatest  amount  of  water  in  the  least  time.  This  can  be  done,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  stream,  by  straightening  its  channel,  com- 
mencing at  ike  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  working  upwards  as  &r  as  neces* 
saxj.  This  would  abridge  considerably  the  length  of  the  stream^ 
increase  its  velocity  somewhat,  cause  it  to  deepen  its  channel,  keep 
it  clearer  of  obstructions  than  it  now  is,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasions  of  its  banks.  Those  abrasions  are  now  chiefly 
found  in  the  bends,  where  the  waters,  rushing  with  great  force  against 
the  alluvial  shores,  continually  wash  them  away,  and  increase  the  evil 
fix)m  year  to  year. 

The  plan  heretofore  adopted  to  some  extent,  of  straight^ung  the 
diannel  of  the  river  at  certain  points  high  up  the  stream,  has  become 
deservedly  unpopular,  for  the  reason  that  this  partial  effort  only  re- 
iaoves  the  evil  from  one  point  to  thi'ow  it  with  aggravated  force  and* 
^ect  upon  another.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  this  kind, 
adopted  and  followed  out  as  su^ested,  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  and  that,  too,  without  so 
materially  increasing  the  current  of  the  river  as  to  interfere  injuriously 
with  its  navigation. 

The  next  suggestion  is,  by  the  construction  of  levees  at  some  dis- 
tance inland  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  of  such  breadth  of  base  and 
top  that  they  can  be  used  for  roads — the  elevation  to  depend  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  By  using  these  levees  as  roads,  they  will 
be  kept  constantly  hard  and  compact,  and  any  injury  to  them  will  at 
once  be  noticed  and  repaired. 

The  present  levees,  to  a  great  extent,  are  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  hence,  in  constructing  new  ones,  the  best  plan  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  plan  should  be  uniform. 

The  third  suggestion,  and  that  which  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  elevating  those  levees  above  a  very  moderate  height,  is,  to  open  the 
natural  outlets  on  the  sides  of  the  river  which  have  been  closed  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  which,  before  being  so  closed,  acted  as  safety-valves 
to  carry  off  the  mass  of  water  that  now  inundates  the  country ;  or  by 
opening  new  outlets  in  the  shape  of  canals  at  points  where  forma- 
tions can  be  found  of  such  character  that  the  banks  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  wash  or  abrasion. 

These  canals  should  be  cut  to  the  swamp,  and,  if  necessary,  their 
sddes  could  be  leveed,  to  prevent  the  water  drained  by  them  from 
spreading  abroad  over  the  country.  Trenches  or  canals  should  also 
be  cut  through  the  lowest  parts  of  the  swamps  between  the  streams, 
and  these  should  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  t^e  bayous 
and  sloughs  that  traverse  the  country.  As  many  branches  or  outlets 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  river  could 
thus  be  made  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  overflow  of  the  river  be  controlled 
and  directed,  so  that  large  bodies  of  land,  now  swampy  or  overflowed 
even  at  dry  seasons,  would  be  reclaimed ;  and  an  invaluable  system 
of  internal  communication  by  canals  effected,  sufficient  to  convey  the 
produce  of  every  plantation  to  market. 

Tt  is  true  that  these  improvements  vidll  be  expensive.    The  amount 
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of  the  cost  I  have  not  attempted  to  calculate;  nor  can  it  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  until  the  necessary  surveys  have  been 
made.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  amount  to  six  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Admitting  that  it  will  cost  the  greater  sum,  or  even 
double  that  amount,  the  expense  would  be  of  no  consideration  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  crops  this  season  by  the  overflow 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  five  or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a 
recurrence  of  which  can  hereafl;er  be  prevented  by  these  improve- 
ments. Moreover,  about  three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  land  will 
be  reclaimed,  which  otherwise  would  contuiue  to  be  valueless.  These 
lands  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  world,  and  by  proper  cultivation 
would  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton — the  great  staples  of 
the  South.  This  increase  of  these  articles,  according  to  the  laws  of 
trade,  would  reduce  the  price  of  them ;  and  thus  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  so  far  benefited. 

The  expense  of  making  these  improvements,  as  already  stated,  will 
be  very  heavy ;  much  more  in  fact  than  can  be  realized  from  the 
munificent  grant  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  this  object,  however 
liberally  that  grant  may  be  construed.  The  balance  must  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  inhabitants,  who  have  already  contributed  millions  for 
this  purpose,  and  whose  means  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
disasters  of  the  past  and  present  year ;  unless  Congress,  regarding  the 
matter  in  its  true  light  as  one  of  national  importance,  should  further 
extend  the  grant  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  include  all  the  public  lands 
in  the  state,  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circimistances  of  the  case,  I  re- 
spectfiilly  recommend. 

The  whole  question,  it  seems  to  me,  has  resolved  itself  into  the 
alternative,  that  relief  must  be  speedily  extended,  or  the  low  lands  of 
Louisiana  abandoned.  The  latter  alternative  would  be  ruinous  to 
thousands  who  have  spent  fortunes  in  purchasing  and  improving  those 
lands  ;  and,  by  reducmg  the  amount  of  the  annual  crop  of  sugar  and 
cotton  in  our  country,  would  increase  the  price  of  those  articles,  com- 
pel us  to  depend  for  the  deficiency  thus  caused  on  foreign  coimtries, 
and  prove  seriously  inconvenient  to  a  great  number  of  our  citizens. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  has  within  itself  the  means  of  exhaustless 
wealth.  With  a  soil  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  fertility,  it  has 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  salubrious  climates  in  the  world,  de- 
spite the  consequences  of  these  overflows,  which  would  have  converted 
most  other  countries  into  vast  burial  places. 

The  fervid  heat  of  summer  enables  its  citizens  to  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  and  delights  of  the  tropics  ;  and  yet  that  heat  is  so  modera- 
ted by  the  prevalence  of  cool  and  refreshing  breezes,  that  a  delightful 
residence  can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  state.  Wi(h  the 
improvements  now  required,  Louisiana  will  soon  become  one  of  the  first 
states  of  the  Union  in  wealth,  population,  and  importance,  as  she  has 
within  herself  all  the  elements  necessary  to  this  end." 
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ART.  VI.-VIRQINIA.* 

■ARLT  HISTORY — ^BDUCATION — SCHOOLS  AND  OOLLEOB&— OOVSRHUKII^— 
LAWS — ^RESOURCES — ^INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS SLAVERY,  ETC. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  which  bears  the  name  of  Virginia, 
was  so  called  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  Queen  of  England, 
under  whose  auspices  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  other  adventurous  spirits,  in  search  of  gold.  WheAer 
the  sacra  fames  auri,  or  the  spirit-stirring  influences  of  religious  fana- 
ticism, has  been  most  conducive  to  great  enterprises,  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  speculation  might  be  indulged.  For  our  own  piart,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  as  long  as  man  is  the  same  commo- 
dity-loving animal  that  we  have  always  found  him,  there  is  no  hope 
that  he  wUl  place  virtue  before  money  in  the  catalogue  of  his  aspira- 
tions. But  we  digress.  Kaleigh  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, all  that  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  now  divided  into  flourish- 
ing states  in  the  North-western  portion  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  "  Old  Domir 
nion,"f  previous  to  the  convention  which  determined  the  boundaries 
of  the  states ;  nor  will  we  discuss  her  title  to  all  t^at  she  claimed. 
We  think  that  her  present  boundaries  are  amply  sufiicient.  She  is 
the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  and  has  contributed  her  full  quota  of 
great  men  in  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Republic  in  arms  and  elo- 
quence. The  fame  of  Washington  and  Henry  have  reached  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  safe  for  immortality. 
Seven  out  of  fourteen  presidents,  have  been  natives  of  her  soil,  and 
her  whole  political  career  has  been  a  practical  illustration  of  her 
motto—"  Eternal  Hatred  to  Tyranny, ^"^ 

Her  northern  boundary  extends  to  the  Ohio  River  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— ^her  eastern  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — ^her 
southern  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  and  her  western  boun- 
dary to  the  Ohio  River  and  Kentucky.  The  surface  of  the  state  pre- 
sents several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  commencing  about  180 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  running  in  a  south-west  direction.     The  Al- 

*  1.  A  History  of  Viwima,  from  its  discovery  and  settlemeDt  by  Europeans,  to  the  pro- 
sent  time.  By  Robert  R.  Howison.  Two  volumes.  New- York  &  London :  Wiley  & 
Pntnam*  1848. 

2.  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  by  Howe,  1647,  ^.,  &c. 

t  If  it  be  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  it  xnav  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
state  how  Virginia  came  to  acquire  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Old  Dominion/'  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  British  colonies  in  America 
were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Protector.  But  Virginia  persisted  in  retaining 
her  loyalty  to  the  Old  Dominion — that  is,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  which  was  re- 
presented in  the  person  of  Charles  II ,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  was  recalled,  and  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  VirsiniOt  and  ordered  her  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  Great  Britain  as  as 
indepenoent  member  of  the  Empire.  This  was  done  in  compliment  to  Virginia,  who  had 
invited  him  to  reign  over  her,  but  the  death  of  Cromwell  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  'We  think  that  Virginia  was  fortunate ;  for  surely  a  more  worthless  tyrant 
never  held  the  reina  of  empire. 
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leghanies  have  their  widest  base  in  this  state,  oooupjing  the  central 
r^on  from  80  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  Between  these  ridges  are 
valleys  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  eastern  section  is  genendly 
level — the  soQ  sandy  and  not  very  productive,  except  along  the 
rivers,  which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Above  the  falls  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  better,  and  admits  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  section 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  is  mountainous  and  broken,  interspersed 
with  rich  valleys,  and  limestone  country.  In  the  low  alluvial  parts, 
it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  summers  are  long  and  oppressive,  and 
the  winters  mild  and  agreeable.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the 
weather  is  considerably  colder,  and  the  air  more  salubrious.  Vir- 
ginia is  370  miles  long  and  200  broad,  at  its  greatest  width,  contain- 
ing 64,000  square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  She  numbers  at  pre- 
sent no  less  than  ten  r^ular  colleges  and  universities,  and  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  every  department  of  education.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these 
colleges. 

William  and  Mary  College  is,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  its  large  proportion  of  graduates  who  have  arisen  to  emi- 
nence, some  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  stations  in  the  nation. 
It  was  foundea  in  1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who 
granted  it  a  donation  of  20,000  acres  of  land.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bly ordered  that  it  should  be  built  at  Williamsburg.  "  The  college 
received  a  penny  a  pound  on  certain  tobaccos  exported  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Charles  II,  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty 
on  liquors  imported,  and  skins  and  fura  exported.  From  these  re- 
sources, it  received  upwards  of  £3,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.  By 
its  charter,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  it  was  placed  imder  the 
direction  of  not  less  than  twenty  visitors,  and  to  have  a  president 
and  six  professors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was  formerly  allowed 
a  representative  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  under  this  charter — a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — ^a  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics and  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were 
established.  To  these  were  annexed  a  considerable  donation  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  of  England,  a  sixth  professorship  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  t£eir  conversion  to  Christianity."  Its  first 
President  was  the  Rev.  James  Blair,  D.D. ;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  whose 
able  essay  on  the  Institution  of  Slavery  entitles  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  whole  South,  has  also  presided  in  the  chair.  Tkomaa 
Jefferson  was  a  graduate  of  this  college.  There  were  in  1840,  98 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  32  in  the  law  school. 

Hampden  Sidney  College^  the  next  in  order,  was  established  in  the 
year  1774,  and  named  after  those  martyrs  who  perished  in  the  good 
old  cause— John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  chartered 
in  1783,  and  has  ever  been  supported  by  the  private  munificence  of 
public-spirited  individuals.  It  has  an  elevated,  healthy  and  pleasant 
situation,  one  mile  from  the  Court-house,  and  80  from  Richmcmd, 
Although  the  institution  has  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties  on  ao- 
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count  of  funds,  yet  it  has  generally  been  in  suooessfiil  operation, 
and  has  educated  upwards  of  2,000  young  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  of  eminent  useAilness,  and  some  of  great  abifities.  More  in- 
structors have  emanated  from  this  institution  than  any  other  in  the 
southern  country.  Connected  with  the  college  al^  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  and  an  institute  of  education.  There  are  also 
several  societies  among  the  students,  wliich  are  of  great  assistance  to 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  legislative  government 
of  the  college  is  vested  in  27  trustees,  who  fill  up  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  By  the  census  of  1840,  it  contained  65  students, 
and  8,000  volumes  in  its  library."  The  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
S.  S.  Smith,  and  the  last  Lewis  S.  Green,  D.D.,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  attainments. 

"file  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  located  in  the  immediate  vi- 
<ani^  of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  "  The  institution  had  its  origin 
in  em)rt8  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  and  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  early  as  1812,  to  give  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  a 
more  complete  theological  educiition.  It  did  not,  however,  go  into 
operation  in  a  regular  form,  until  the  year  1824.  In  1842,  it  had 
three  professors,  twenty  students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gra- 
duates, and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  about  4,000  |rolumes." 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  about  one  mile  from  Qiarlottesville. 
It  was  erected  and  «idowed  by  the  state  in  1825,  and  owes  its  origin 
and  peculiar  organization  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  "It  has  a  fine  collection 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  four  parallel  ranges  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  nine  professorships  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  students,  which, 
tc^ether  with  die  real  estate,  cost  over  $300,000.  It  possesses  valu- 
able libraries,  amounting  to  16,000  volumes,  and  is  amply  provided 
with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  together  with  a  fine  cabi- 
net of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  an  anatomical  and  miscellaneous 
museum.  Tlie  Observatory,  a  short  distance  from  the  University,  is 
fhrnished  with  the  requisite  astronomical  instruments.  The  plan  of 
tiie  University  differs  materially  from  that  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  Union.  The  students  are  not  divided  into  four  classes,  with  a 
course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  but  the  different  branches 
are  styled  schools^  and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  which  he 
pleases,  and  graduate  in  each  when  prepared.  In  order  to  attain  the 
d^ee  of  "  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Vii^ia,"  the  stu- 
dent must  graduate  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  ancient 
languages,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  m 
some  two  of  the  modem  languages.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  faculty  is 
annually  chosen  from  the  faculty  by  the  Board  of  Visitors.  This 
board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  every  four  years,  and 
chooses  its  own  rector.  This  institution  is,  in  every  respect,  organ- 
ized and  justly  regarded  as  an  University  of  tiie  first  class."  The 
number  of  students  for  the  year  1850  is  two  himdred  and  twelve, 
Gesener  Harrison,  Qiairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Washington  College^  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Its 
present  number  of  students  is  about  eighty.  It  contains  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.    Randolph  Macon  CoU^e  was  founded  at  Boydton, 
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i|i  1832.  Students  about  145.  Its  library  oontains  about  6,(K)0'to1- 
umes,  Emory  and  Henry  College  is  ten  miles  from  Abingdon,  in  a 
beautiful  and  secluded  situation.  It  was  founded  in  1838,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis* 
copal  Church.  "  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  is  efficiently  organized, 
and  is  already  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  South-western  Virginia.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent,  L.  C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  who  is  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
science,  two  other  professors,  and  a  tutor ;  number  of  pupils  about 
125,  including  those  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  name 
Emory  and  Henry  was  given  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Emory,  of  the  M.  E.  Church."  Bector  College,  at 
Prunty  Town,  was  founded  in  1839.  Its  present  number  of  students 
is  about  55.  President,  Charles  Wheeler,  A.  M.  Bethany  College 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  1841.  Its  instructors 
are  the  president,  (Dr.  Campbell,)  and  four  professors.  It  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  numbering  about  100  students.  The  buildings  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  are  spa"?Jious  and  convenient.  There  are 
theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  in 
Fairfax  County.  There  is  also  a  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
established  in  1839,  of  which  Col.  F.  H.  Smith  is  superintendent. 
It  numbers  at  present  about  120  cadets.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  and  an 
Institution  fiyi'  the  Deaf^  Dumb  and  Blind^  have  been  recently  establish- 
ed at  Staunton.  The  latter  place  contains  two  female  seminaries,  two 
male  academies,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Lutheran, 
and  one  Methodist  church,  and  about  2,200  inhabitants. 

Schools, — ^There  are  in  122  counties  and  towns,  3,394;  total 
number  of  poor  children,  26,472.  Amount  expended  for  tuition  of 
poor  children,  including  books,  compensation  to  officers,  and  all 
other  expenses,  |61,830  59.  Average  actual  attendance  of  each 
poor  child  at  common  schools,  57 J  days,  equal  to  nearly  11^  weeks. 
Average  amount  paid  for  tuition  of  each  poor  child,  |2  33.  Average 
cost  per  diem  of  tuition  and  expenses  of  each  poor  child,  4  J  cents. 

OOVBRNMENT. 

T«rm  ends.  Salary. 

John  B.  Floyd,  of  Washington  Co.,  Gaoemor January  1,  18.52,  $3,33i3 

Raleiffh  T.  Daniel,  of  Richmond,   Ccmn.  of  State. .  .March  31,  1851,  1,000 

John  F.  Wiley,  of  Amelia  Co.,         "         "     "     ....      "    31,1852,  1,000 

John  M.  Patton,  of  Richmond,         "         "     "     ....March  31,  1853,  1,000 

Robert  Butler,  of  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Treasurer 2,000 

Robert  Johnston,  of  Harrison  Co.,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 2,000 

James  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  2d  Auditor  and  Supt.  Lit.  Fund...  2,000 

Stafford  H.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  Register  of  Land  Office 2,000 

Sidney  S.  Baxter,              "            Attorney  General,  fees,  etc 1,000 

W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Henrico  Co.,  Sec.  of  Commonwealth^  Adjt,  )  -  .^^^ 

GenH  and  Librarian.             ]  ^»^^" 

Thomas  S.  Lawson,  of  Richmond,  Clerk  of  Council  and  Supt.  of)  ,  qha 

Weights  and  Measures,             S  *' 

Charies  S.  Morgan,              "          Supt.  of  Penitentiary 2,000 

Wm.  H.  Dennis,  of  Charlotte  Co., Speaker  of  Senate. 

Henry  L.  Hopkins,  of  Powhatan, •*  **    House. 

George  W.  Mumford,  of  Richmond Clerk  of  House. 

Joel  Pennybacker,  of  Shenandoah  Co *•  "  Senate, 
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Tbe  Governor,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  2d  Auditor  and  Begistw  of  tlie 
Land  Office  are,  ex  officio^  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Literary  Fund,  North-western  and  South-western  Turnpike  roada^ 
and  Blue  Ridge  Rail-way  Company.  They  do  not  receive  extra 
eonq>en8ation  for  this  service. 

jumcuiT. 

Court  of  Appeals. 

Etoeted.  flalarj. 

Wm.  H.  Cabell,  of  Richmond,  President^ 1830.        $5,760 

Francis  T.  Brooks,  of  Spotsylvania  Co.,  Judge 1830.  2,500 

John  J.  Allen,  of  Botetourt  Co.,  "     1840,  2,500 

Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  of  Staunton,  "     1842.  2,500 

Wm.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  "     1846.  2,500 

Joseph  Allen,  of  Richmond,  Clerk  of  Eastern  Circuit 1,000 

John  A.  fioTth,  of  Lewisburg,  Clerk  of  Western  Circuit 1,000 

The  judges  are  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
25  cents  a  mile  for  necessary  travel.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
two  sessions  annually ;  one  at  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  county,  for  the 
coimties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  July,  and  continuing  ninety  days,  unless  the  business  shall  be 
sooner  dispatched ;  the  other  at  Richmond,  for  the  counties  lying  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  at  such  times  as  the  Court  may,  fix>m 
time  to  time,  appoint 

Superior  Court — ^The  state  is  divided  into  ten  judicial  districts,  and 
each  district  into  two  circuits,  except  the  4th,  which  has  three.  The 
8d  circuit  of  the  4th  district  is  the  21st  district  of  the  state,  contain- 
ing but  a  single  court,  called  the  "  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and 
Cl^cery  for  the  County  of  Henrico  and  City  of  Richmond."  In  this 
court  there  are  two  judges,  one  on  the  law  side,  the  other  on  the 
chancery  side,  each  with  a  salary  of  |2,000.  On  the  disqualification 
of  either  of  the  two  judges  now  attached  to  this  court,  his  duties  are 
to  devolve  on  the  other,  without  increase  of  salary.  In  the  other 
circuits,  each  judse  has  chancery  and  law  jurisdiction,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  and  $4  tor  every  20  miles  of  necessary  travel.  A  Grcuit 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held  twice  every  year,  in  eadi 
county,  and  in  some  corporations.  The  five  senior  judges,  namely — 
Judges  Smith,  Field,  Lomax,  Thompson  and  Leigh,  of  the  Old  Gen- 
eral (now  Circuit)  Court,  constitute  a  special  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
also  the  General  Court,  which  holds  two  terms  every  year,  at  the 
court-house,  in  Richmond.  One  term  begins  the  last  Monday  in 
June,  and  the  other  the  last  Monday  in  December.  The  General 
Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases  ; 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations  ;  and  where 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  proper  are  disqualified  by  interest 
or  otherwise,  some  of  them  sit  as  a  Special  Court  of  Appeals. 

County  Courts, — A  court  sits  in  each  county  every  month,  held  by 
four  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.  These  courts,  held  by  plain  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen,  have  a  jurisdiction  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  court  in  the  state.  Any  one  justice  can  hold  a  court  in  cases 
under  (20  in  value.  At  the  monthly  or  quarterly  sessions,  held  by 
four  or  more  justices,  deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  chancery 
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matters  and  suits  at  common  law  be  heard,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to 
a  Superior  Court.  These  courts,  exclusively,  try  slaves  for  all 
offences ;  and  they  examine  free  persons,  charged  with  felony,  pre- 
viously to  their  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  Free  negroes  and  Indiana 
are  on  ike  same  footing  with  slaves. 


JUD0B8  or  TBI  OIBOUIT  0OUBT8. 


Judges.  Residence. 

1.  Richard  H.  Baker,  of  Nasemond  Co. 

2.  John  W.  Naah-.-of  Powhatan  Co. 

3.  George  P.  Scarburg-..of  Accomac. 

4.  J.  B.  Christian, of  Charles  Go. 

5.  John  T.  Lomax,  of  Fredericksburg 

6.  John  W.  Tyler,  of  Pr.  William's  Co. 

7.  John  B.  Clopton of  Richmond. 

8.  Daniel  A.  Wilson. of  Cumberland. 

William  Leigh of  Halifax  Co. 

N.  M.  Taliaferro... of  Franklin  Co. 
Richard  M.  Field,  of  Culpepper  Co. 
L.  P.  Thompson of  Staunton. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Judges.  Residence. 

13.  Isaac  R.  Douglas...  of  Morgan  Co. 

14.  Daniel  Smith,  of  Rockinj^ham  Co. 

Benj.  Estill of  Wythe  Co. 

James  L.  Brown of  Wythe  Co. 

Edward  Johnston,  of  Botetourt  Co. 
Matthew  Dunbar. of  Kanawha  Co. 

D.  W.  McComaa of  Wythe  Co. 

Joseph  L.  Fry of  Wheeling. 

George  H.  Lee of  Harrison  Co. 


The  a^regate  debt  of  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  February,  1850, 
was  as  follows : — 

Revolutionary  War  debt,  bearing  6  per  ct.  interest $    24,039  17 

War  debt  of  1812,  "        7    "    "      "       319,000  00 

Int.  improvement  debt,         "        6     "    "      "       7,503,916  85) 

"  «•  5  1,065,600  00 1 

"  «•  H  25,300  00) 

Debt  for  subscription  to  banks 460,107  00 

$9,387,963  02 
But  of  this  there  is  held  by  state  agents,  imder  the  control  of  the 
legislature — 

By  LitcranrFund $1,096,106  60 

By  Board  Public  Works 366,862  41 

1,462,968  91 


Actual  outstanding  debt  of  Virginia $7,924,994  11 

The  nett  receipts  from  taxes  during  the  year  were  $606,599  83, 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,608  39.* 

"  The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone  and  marble  are  found,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mineral  springs.  An  attention  to  the  business  of 
mining  has  recently  been  excited.  The  belt  of  country  in  which  gold 
is  found,  extends  through  Spotsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  in  a  south-west  direction  passes  into  North  and  South  Caro- 
liaa,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  gold  in  this  state  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  render  it  profitable,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  to 
engage  in  mining  it    The  coal  fields  in  Virginia  are  very  extensive, 

*  For  dbore  statistics,  w«  are  indebted  to  Amerioan  Almanac,  1851. 
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and  afford  both  the  bitummous  and  anthracite.  Laj^  quantities  have 
been  obtained  and  expoi*ted  from  the  vicinitj  of  Kichmond.  Salt 
springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  exten- 
sively manufactured  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  near  Charleston. 
The  state  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  which  are  mudi  resorted  to :  the 
principal  are  the  White  and  Blue  Sulphur^  in  Greenbriar ;  the  Salt 
and  Red  Sulphur^  and  Sweety  in  Monroe ;  Hot  and  Wamiy  in  Bath ; 
Berkely,  in  Morgan  ;  Fauquier  WTiite  Sulphur,  in  Fauquier;  Shannon- 
dale,  in  Frederick ;  Alum,  in  Rockbridge ;  Jordan^s  White  Sulphur^ 
in  Frederick ;  Red,  in  Alleghany- ;  Grayson,  in  Carroll ;  Botetourt,  in 
Roanoke ;  Holston,  in  Scott ;  Augusta  Springs ;  and  Daggus  SprinpSy 
in  Botetourt.* 

The  state  is  divided  into  123  counties  and  2  districts,  eastern  and 
western.  The  eastern  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  67  counties.  Population  in  1840,  whites, 
369,398 ;  free  colored,  42,294 ;  slaves,  395,250 ;  total,  806,942. 
The  western  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  has  56  counties.  Population,  whites,  371,570 ;  free 
colored,  7,548 ;  slaves,  53,737 ;  total,  432,855. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  wheat  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  of  the  state  in  1840  amounted  to  14,778,220 ;  and  the  im- 
ports to  $545,685.  There  were  31  commercial  and  64  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  14,299,500;  2,736 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $16,684,413 ; 
1,454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
$113,210 ;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportaticm,  who  with 
103  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  $100,680 ;  556 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  with  a  capital  of  $28,383. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
some  states  inferior  to  it  in  territory  and  population.  There  were  in 
1840,  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $2,441,672 ; 
41  woolen  manufactories  and  47  fulling-mills,  employing  222  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $147,792,  with  a.  capital  of 
$112,350;  22  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employ- 
ing 1,816  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $446,063, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,299,020  ;  42  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of 
cast-iron,  and  52  forges,  &c.,  producing  5,886  tons  of  bar-iron,  the 
whole  employing  1,742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $1,246,650;  11 
smelting  houses,  employing  131  persons,  and  producing  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $51,758,  employing  a  capital  of  $103,650 ;  5  smelting 
houses,  employing  73  persons,  and  producing  878,648  pounds  of  lead, 
employing  a  capital  of  $21,500  ;  12  paper  manufactories,  producing 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $216,245,  and  other  paper  manufectories 
producing  $1,260,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  $1,526,080 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
$155,778,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,  the  whole 
employing  340  persons  and  a  capital  of  $85,640 ;  660  tanneries  em- 


*  Sherman  &  Smith's  Gazetteer. 
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ploying  1422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $838,141 ;  982  other  leather 
manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$826,957,  and  employing  a  capital  of  $341,957  ;  4  glass  houses,  and 
2  glass  cutting  establishments,  employing  164  persons,  producing  ar- 
ticles to  the  value  of  $146,500,  with  a  capital  of  $132,000 ;  33  pot- 
teriep,  employing  64  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$31,380,  with  a  capital  of  $10,225 ;  36  persons  produced  drugs, 
paints,  &C,,  to  the  amount  of  $66,333,  with  a  capital  of  $61,727 ; 
445  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $429,858 ;  150 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $50,504 ; 
262  persons  manufactured  9,330  small-arms ;  40  persons  manufac- 
tured granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  $16,652 ;  1,004  persons 
produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $393,253  ;  carriages  and 
wagons  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $647,815,  employing 
1,592  persons  and  a  capital  of  $311,625  ;  1,454  distilleries  produced 
865,725  gallons,  and  5  breweries  produced  32,961  gallons,  employ- 
ing 1,631  persons  and  a  capital  of  $187,212 ;  764  flouring-mills 
1,041,526  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  3,964  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $7,855,499,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,184,669 ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $136,807 ;  675 
persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $289,391 ;  403 
brick  or  stone,  and  2,604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing 
4,694  persons,  and  cost  $1,367,393;  50  printing  oflices  and  13  bind- 
eries ;  4  daily,  12  semi-weekly,  and  35  weekly  newspapers,  and  5 
periodicals,  employing  310  persons  and  a  capital  of  $168,850.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  tHe  state  was 
$11,360,861. 

The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have 
about  437  churches ;  the  Presbyterians  120 ;  the  Episcopalians  65 
ministers;  the  Methodists  170.  There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  8  banks  and  branches, 
with  a  capital  of  $3,637,400,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,513,412.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $6,857,161, 
There  is  a  State  Penitentiary  located  at  Richmond. 

The  first  Constitution  was  formed  in  1776.  This  was  altered 
and  amended  by  a  Convention  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  1830. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  by  the  joint 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  is  chosen 
for  three  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  three.  There  is  a 
Council  of  State,  elected  in  like  manner  for  three  years,  the  seat  of 
one  being  vacated  every  year.  The  senior  Councillor  is  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Senators  can  never  be  more  than  36,  and  the  Dele- 
gates, than  160 ;  and  both  are  apportioned  anew  among  the  counties 
every  ten  years,  commencing  with  1841.  The  Senators  were  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  the  seats  of  one-fourth  of  them  are  vacated 
every  year.  The  Delegates  are  chosen  annually.  All  appointments 
to  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  by  the  Legislature,  are  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
37  VOL,  n. 
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joint  vote  of  bo^  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  bebayiour,  or  until  removed  by  a  joint  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  legblature. 

The  right  of  suffirage  is  extended  to  every  resident  white  male  dti- 
zen  of  21  years  of  age,  entitled  to  vote  by  the  former  Constitution  ; 
or  who  owns  a  freehold  valued  at  $25 ;  or  a  joint  interest  in  a  freehold 
to  that  amount ;  or  who  has  a  life-estate,  or  a  reversionary  tide  to 
land  valued  at  $50,  having  been  so  possessed  for  six  months  ;  or 
who  shall  own,  or  be  in  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  having  been 
recorded  two  months,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years,  to  the 
annual  value  or  rent  of  $200 ;  or  who  for  12  months  shall  have  been 
a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  paid  the  taxes  assessed  by 
the  commonwealth.* 

Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement by  chartering  private  companies,  several  of  which  have 
been  liberally  aided  by  the  state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  con- 
nects Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound,  extending  from  Deep 
Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  23  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $879,864.  It  has 
branches  of  11  miles.  The  Alexandria  Canal  extends  7 J  miles, 
from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The  James  River,  and  Kanawha 
Canal  extends  146  miles  from  Richmond  to  Lynchbuig.  The  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Rail-road  extends  75  miles  to 
Aquia  Creek.  Louisa  branch,  25  miles  from  Richmond,  proceeds 
49  miles  to  Gordonsville.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail-road, 
from  Richmond,  extends  23  miles  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  59  miles  to  Weldon. 
Greensville  Kail-road  extends  from  near  Hicksford  for  18  miles  to 
Gaston,  N.  C.  City  Point  Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  12 
miles  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  Rail-road  extends  from  Coal 
Mines,  13^  miles,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail- 
road extends  from  Portsmouth  8  miles,  to  Weldon,  N.  C.  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  Rail-road  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  32 
miles,  to  Winchester.t 

*  A  Conyentaon  has  lately  been  in  session  in  Virginia,  and  framed  a  new  Ck>nstiiati(Ni 
for  the  state,  which  greatly  innorates  upon  the  old  one  in  the  matters  of  suffrage,  represent 
tation,  &c.  These  changes  have  long  oeen  clamorously  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
western  district,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  state,  who  being  but  to  a  limited  extent  slaveholders, 
were  not  well  pleased  with  the  federal  basis  of  representation.  We  have  not  before  ua 
a  copy  of  the  new  Ckmstitution,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  precisely  of  its  provisions. 
The  people  have  yet  to  pronounce  upon  it. — ^Bd. 

t  We  insert  the  following  from  the  last  Message  of  Governor  Floyd.  (See  De  Bow's 
B4»view,  Vol.  VIII.,  285.) 

riRGIIflA  INTERRAL  IMPROYZMSIITS. 

Situated  about  midway  between  the  northern  bound  aiy  of  the  United  States  and  die 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winters,  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  South.  Our  eastern  border  upon  the  river  Potomac  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  is  doued  with  harbors  unsurpassed  in  safety  and  capaeitY.  The  fleeu  of  the 
whole  earth  could  ride  safely  at  anchor  within  them.  Our  western  border  is  washed  for 
several  hundred  miles  by  the  Ohio  river,  and,  at  other  points  along  it,  the  rich  region  of 
Kentucky  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tennessee  are  of  easv  access.  Beiudes  this,  the 
country  lyin^f  between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  which  I  speak,  is  unsurpassed 
for  its  fertility  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  Minerals  of  every  description  are  to  be 
found  of  the  must  superior  qualitv,  and  in  quantities  absolutely  inexhsusuble,  whilst  the 
•avth  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  unlike  other  mineral  regions,  is  of  the  most  desirable 
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The  soil  in  the  tide-water  country  is  generally  poor,  producing 
Indian  com,  oats  and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it, 
and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  southern  part  Between  tide- 
water and  the  mountains  is  the  tobacco  country ;  but  in  the  northern 
upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south 
of  James  River,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  south-eastern  counties  produce  apples  and  peaches  in  great 
abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  raise  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  hogs.     Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state. 

cbaracter  for  bosbandry.  Let  tbis  country  be  oeuetrated  by  improremenls  connectiiig 
oar  seaports  with  the  Obio,  with  Kentucky,  and  tne  valley  of  Tennessee,  and  it  will  infuse 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  population  which  muat,  in  a  short  time,  fully  develope  all  of 
our  resources. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  most  favorable  for  the  completion  of  those  great  con- 
nectbg  lines.  From  tide-water  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  there  is  no  iboun- 
tain  barrier  interposing  a  serious  difficult  to  tne  construction  ot  a  rail-road,  whilst  the 
region  traversed  by  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  same  extent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources,  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the 
most  roagnincent  of  all  those  wished  by  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of 
which  is  wortb  thirty- five  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  in  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich 
products  to  the  Atlantic.  And  a  car^o  of  merchandise,  landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond, 
would  be  safely  transported  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  for  distribution  upon  those 
Diighty  waters  m  less  than  ten  days.  The  "  Virgmia  and  Tennessee"  railroad  will  effect 
tbis  great  object,  when  it  shall  be  finally  completed ;  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
say,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  dispatch. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  having  for  its  object  the  connection  of  tide- 
water with  the  Ohio  river,  has,  for  a  good  man^  years,  been  generously  sustained  by  ap' 
prorpriations  <^  public  money ;  and,  although  it  has  met  with  strong  opposition,  it  stul 
maintains  itself  steadfastly  in  the  approbation  of  well-informed,  reflecting  men.  The  re- 
sults to  Virginia,  which  are  to  flow  from  its  completion,  will  strike  the  mmd,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  as  really  smpendoos.  I  have  no  douot  but  that  the  commerce  passing  through 
this  canal,  will  rapidly  build  up  the  towns  of  Virginia,  to  tbe  magnitude  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  will  rescue  us,  m  a  great  measure,  &om  the  miserable  consequences  of  our 
past  apathy  and  inaction. 

The  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  destiny  of  New- York,  produced  by  the  completion 


of  the  Erie  Canal,  opening  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  that  cit^,  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  every  one :  the  aaily  mcreasing  importance  of  it  is  also  quite  as  well  understood. 
Without  the  Erie  Canal,  the  city  of  New- York  would  have  been  second  still  to  Philadel- 


phia. Great  as  the  advantages  of  this  work  unquestionably  are,  those  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal  are  unidoubtedly  superior.  It  possesses  the  striking  advantage  of 
lying  five  degrees  south  of  the  great  northern  work,  and  therefore  firee  from  the  ice 
which  obstructs  the  navigation  there  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ^ear.  It  touches  the 
Ohio  river  far  south  of  any  water  communication  from  the  Atlantic  whatever,  and  at  a 
point  south  of  which  there  can  bo  across  the  country  no  water  connection.  It  will,  aller 
^e  first  of  November,  conunand  all  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  Obio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and,  most  probably,  of  those  regions  lying  still  higher  up  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  for.  after  that  period,  it  is  unsafe  to  send 
produce  north,  in  the  direction  of  Boston,  New- York,  or  Pbdadelphia.  A  striking  and 
peculiar  advantage  presented  b^  this  line,  is  itt  continuity.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  transhipment.  We  will  see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  or 
Cooocil  Bluff,  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Lynchburg.  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The 
extent  and  fertiliQr  of  the  region  Uirough  which  tbis  work  will  pass,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  accessible  country  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Superadded  to  this* 
the  rivers,  canals,  and  rail-roads,  emptying  into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
will  bring,  from  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every  direction  they  penetrate,  their  con- 
tributions, to  swell  still  hiffher  the  rich  tide  of  commerce  flowing  tmrough  Uie  heart  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  traae  in  Indian  com,  which  has  recently  sprune  ap,  and  is  iacreas- 
ing  with  such  surprising  rapidly  between  Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monopO' 
lixed  by  this  line,  and  will,  of  itself,  presently  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk 
must  be  the  point  for  its  shipment,  tor  it  can  reach  there  and  be  sent  away  without  the 
injury  which  it  is  sure  to  sustain  from  detention  at  the  more  soutbem  points.  Indeed, 
tms  hue  will  monopolize,  in  a  great  measure,  the  tittnsportation  of  tM  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  whioh  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  fbr  consumption  in  our  Atlantic 
states  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fact  nniventolly  known,  that  provisions  of  every  kind  suffer 
injury  firom  the  climate  dnriog  their  transit  by  New-Orleans  and  through  the  Gulf. 
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'Hie  country  west  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and 
wild — sometimes,  but  not  generally,  fertile ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mine- 
ral region. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  beautifiilly  situated  on  the 
James  River,  about  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  ornamented  with  many  elegant  structures,  and  is  supplied 
wiUi  water  forced  up  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  above  the  level 
of  the  most  elevated  sites.  The  capitol  is  honored  with  a  statue  of 
Washington,  executed  by  Houdon,  taken  from  life,  and  considered  a 
perfect  Hkeness.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  its  markets  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fruits.  The  population  of  Richmond  was  about 
20,0()0  in  1840,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  increased  rapidly. 
It  contains  extensive  manufactories  of  tobacco,  flour,  iron,  cotton 
and  woolens.  We  insert  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports 
of  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond  for  three 
years,  commencing  October  1st,  1840,  and  ending  30th  September, 
1841,  1842,  1843 : 

1841.         1843.         1843.     \  184L         1843.         1843L 

Tobacco, hhds.. 34,662.. 32.565.. 36,236  Cotton, bales...  .5,152. ..5,678. ..1,817 
Stems 6,172... 3,245. ..2,000   Flour,  bbls.... 47,505.. 48,464.. 73,726 

These  exports  went  to  Cowes,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Trieste, 
Genoa,  Rio,  Pemambuco,  &o.  &c. 

Exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  each  year  from  1848  to  1848, 
the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  are  as  follow^ : 


1843. 

1844.              1845.              1846.               1847.            1848. 

Inspected,  hfads... 56,788.. 

..45,855.. -.51,126.. ..42,680— .51,726. ...36,725 

Stock,  30th  Sept..  13,420.. 

..14,362....21,873-...  19,160. ...15,363. ...13,959 

Export  to— 

London, 4,941.. 

...1,336 1,187 3,126 1,572 2,145 

Liverpool, 4,265 . . 

...5,367 4,717 6,615 3,328 4,622 

Bristol  and  Glasgow,  1,036 351 664 1,205 553 1,434 

Cowes, 5.459 1,075 — 750 — — 

France, 4,553 605 4,543 1,623 5,333 728 

Belgium 5,441 1,800 1,018 1,698 774 1,501 

Bremen, 3,013 5,155 1,281 1,056 844 895 

Holland, 6,338 3,818 1,842 2,092 627 236 

Italy, 452 564 2,048 2.388 2,992 905 

Gibraltar, — 100 — 368 522 695 

Hamburg, — 397 435 — — — . 

Other  ports 50 26 23 36 15 24 


Total 35,528 20,594..  .17,752 20,957 -...16.560 13,175 

Stock  on  hand,  October  Ist,  1848 hhds.  13,959 

Inspected,  year  ending  September  30lh,  1849 "     44,904 

58,863 

SXPOBT8. 

Great  Britain, 9,667 

France 3,267 

Cowes,  for  orders, 551 

Belgium, 1,478 

Bremen, 1,045 

Holland, 663 

Italy,  Spain,  &c., 2,972 

Total, 19,643 
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Import  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- York,  from  Ist  January, 
1849,  to  31st  December  inclusive : 

No.  of  Packagat. 

From  Richmond, 65,876 

-'      Petersburg, , 47,618 

"      Norfolk...... 545 

'•     OtherplaceB, 3,555 


Total,.. 117,594* 

We  give  the  census  of  Virginia  at  the  periods  of  1840  and  1850, 
arrang^  according  to  the  two  geographical  divisions  of  the  state : 


1840.  1850. 

Bast— Whites 369,398 404,371 34,973 

Freecolored 42.393 45,956 3,563 

Slaves 395,251 412,738 17,487 


Total,  East 806,942 863,065 56,023 

West— Whites 371,560 494,763 123,203 

Free  colored 7,548 7,801 253 

Slaves 53.737 63,234 9,497 


Total,  West 432,845 565,978 132,953 


Grand  Total, 1,239,787 1,429,044 188,976 

Before  drawing  our  article  to  a  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howison,  which  we  have  had  under 
review.  He  writes  with  good  sense  and  much  candor,  which  we  ad- 
mire ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  in  the  matter  of 
slavery — ^to  which  he  seems  mainly  to  attribute  the  decline,  and  per- 
haps the  extinction  of  his  native  state.  We  coincide  with  him  en- 
tirely in  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  education. 
He  says : 

"  It  is  with  pain  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  the  horrible  cloud 
of  ignorance  that  rests  upon  Virginia.  In  the  eastern  section  there 
are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  the 
western,  twenty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four — 
making  a  total  of  fifty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in 
the  state  166,000  children,  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  fit  for  school.  Of  these,  about  28,000  poor  children 
attend  the  Free  and  Lancasterian  schools — an  average  of  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year  for  each  child.  Twelve  thousand  more  children 
are  sent  to  colleges,  academies,  and  classical  schools.  The  remain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  attend  no  school  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  can  be  imparted  by  poor  and  ignorant  parents  ! 

"  This  deplorable  condition  has  been  long  felt  and  deplored  by 

Virginia's  most  virtuous  sons.     Efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate 

•  it.      Education  conventions  have  assembled,  and  many  animated  de- 

*  Vide  De  Bow's  Eeyiew,  Vols.  I.  to  X. 
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bates  have  taken  place.  Hie  Legislatare  have  moved  from  time  to 
time,  and  during  the  session  of  1845-6,  its  movement  was  decided 
and  beneficial.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  remains  almost  untouched. 
We  pretend  not  to  suggest  any  remedy.  But  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject  to  add,  that  in  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts — con- 
taining, in  1840,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons,  there  were  but  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


COMMBROB   or    TIReiNlA. 


1821 

1822 

1823.  .. 

Foreifo  Imports. 

.$1,078,490  1835 

.,  864,162  1836 

..  881,810  1837 

..  639,787  1838 • 

..  553,562  1839 

..  635,438  1840 

..  431,765  1841 

..  375,238  1842 

..  395,352  1843 

..  405,739  1844 

..  488,522  1845 

..  553,639  1848 

..  690,391  1849 

..  837,325  1850 

..•691,255 
.1,106,814 
.  813,823 
.  577,142 
.  913,462 
.  545,085 
.  377,237 
.  316,705 
.  187,062 
.  267,654 
.  230,470 
.  215,081 
.  241,935 
.  426,549 

1821 

1822 

1823.... 

Foreiga 
.$3,079,209 
...3,217,389 
...4,006,788 

Exportf. 
1835.... 
1836... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1839... 
1840..., 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1848.... 

.$4/)«4,0C3 
...6,192,040 
...3,702,714 

1824.... 

1824.... 

...3,277,564 

..3,986,228 

1825.... 

1825... . 

...4,129,520 

...5487,196 

1826.... 

1826.... 

...4,596,732 

..4,778,220 

1827.... 

1827.... 

...4,657,938 

...5,630,286 

1828.... 

1828.... 

...3,340,185 

...3,750,386 

1829  . . 

1829-..- 

...3.787.431 

...1,954,510 
...2,942,279 
...2,104,584 
..3,681.412 

1830.... 

1830.... 

...4,791,644 

1831... 

1831.... 

...4,150,475 

1832 

1832.... 

..  4,510,650 

1833 

1833... . 

...4,467,587 

1849... 

...3,373,738 

1834.... 

1834.... 

...5,483,098 

1850.... 

...3,415,646 

The  exports  of  Virginia  were  about  the  same  per  annum  from 
1791  to  1800,  as  from  1840  to  1846,  and  the  imports  about  the  same 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  revolution  that  they  are  now ! 
(See  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  1846.) 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  Vir- 
ginia from  a  mine  which  appears  inexhaustible.  It  is  within  easv 
distance  of  Norfolk.  A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  the  World  s 
Fair. 

POFULATIOIf  OP  YIRGIIIIA,  1790  tO  1850. 

FiM  OokMd.  Totel  Popdatkm.  Btmfw^ 

1790 748,308 293.427 

1800 20,124 880,200 345,797 

1810 .30,570 970,622 392,518 

1820 37,139 1,065,366 425,153 

1830 47,348 1,211,405 469,757 

1840 49,842 1,239,797 448,987 

1850 53,757 1,429,044 475,$7« 


BANKS  Iir  TIROINIA,  1851.* 


CkdUtr. 


l<n,M« 


Ohsrlwton, 
Cbaric 


IM,000 


JTouM  tf  AMi.  Prtidmt. 

Ewhaiiff»Bk.ory»., RaWrt  JmbImb. John  Hooi; 

Farowra'  Bank  of  V*., PhlnaM  Jauaey, WMliiogton  C.  Pag*,. 

.Bank  of  Vh^ini*, CharUwT.BMU, J.  AoUwiiy. 

do.  do. JauuwC.  Ma«PariaiML Samoal  HamMh, 

CbarlMtown. Bask  of  iba  VaUaj, thoamOfMf Oato  Bioora, 

CharIott«*vUla,....FaniMra*Bk.  of  Va., JohnR.Jca<w, WUliam  A.  Bibb,  ... 

OlariuaviUa, SzebaDga  do.        do FraiMk  W.  VanabU, AaffoaMa  C  Pialay, . 

DmtUIo, Bank  of  Va, Thotnaa  P.  Atklnwo,, C.B.   Talialmo,. 

do.  Fannan' Bank  of  Va., Nathanial  T.  Grama, G^jna  W.  Johoaoa, IKJBm 

Fftnorilla, do.       do.  do., Willkun  C.  Flountoy Arohiteld  Vancban, lM,0Ot 

riadariekabugk...      do.       do.  do., Joba  H.  Wallaea. Arthw  GoodwF  —an* 

do  Baakof  Virginia^ Hugh  Maiear, WiHiam  K.  Ooi 


..B«ikof  theVal 


.  .John  Jamay,.. 


..William  A.Po««ll,. 


I^rnehbvgb, BaokofVin^oia, C.  Dabnay, John  M.  Otay, 

%  do.  FaniMn>  Baak  of  Va., ......  WUllui  R^fard, AlasuMULl^ 


fasr:?'.::::; 


FaniMn>  Baak  of  Va.,  c 

MarehantaA  Maehaoiea' Matthew  Oay,. . .' William  Wagnw,. 

Bank  of  Virrioia, Aaroa  Milhado, lUbart  W.  Bowdas, . 

Ezehaag*  Baok  of  Va., WilUam  W.  Shaip, Wright  Booil«ata, . . 


ttO,0M 


•Jimtkne  Magmbu, 
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Kmrnt  «f  BtuJu                     PmitUml.  Ck$Utr.  OafitaL 

Voffolk. FaniMn'  Buk  of  Va. N.  C.  WUtohead R*  H.  ChMnbarUn, MOUMM 

Pttkenbanfa,.... North  WMUmBMik,. J »*  o.„.. ,...B»»«rty  Smith, I0o|oo0 

PaUnburgfa, Bank  of  Virginia, J                                        ,.     n./».  w  Ri«inh^eh, 400,000 

do.                       Exchang*  B«Qk«f  Va., 1                                                                             600,000 

do.                       FMiMn'     do.        do. \                                                                           •, ViQfiVi 

Ft>rtamolttl^ BukofVs., J                                                                             , 995,000 

"'"--"                   "           "                             ..J 810.000 


^        jkofVft^ J  .  r, 500,000 

do.  FMiMn' Buk  of  V«^ ^  , 804,000 

R«mM7, B«ik  of  «h«  Valloy, 1  900,000 

SUantoo, do.     do.      do., J  lOOiOOO 

Wh«eliii(, M«rehuti*M«ehuu«V...J  441,600 

do.  North  WmUid  Bmk, J  699,600 

Welhbsrgh, do.         do.       do. i  118,000 

Wineh«M«r, Bttik  of  tho  Vftlloy 1  480,000 

do.  Fannon' Bank  of  vs. Robert  L.  Bakor, 1, 960,000 

WythoriUo, do.         do         do., Stephoa  MeGarook &, 180,000 

J^4ai  85  Bamkt.  OrmUttim  H/MO/nO.  SpteU  $9,800,000.       Oytto/  19,113,10 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Virginia  twenty  incorporated  and  private 
companies,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000.  When  in  full  operation,  these  companies  em- 
ploy about  54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse  yams,  and 
sold  as  such,  or  converted  into  shirtings,  sheetings  and  osnaburgs. 
There  are  ten  woolen  factories,  running  thirty  sets  of  machinery,  and 
having  a  capital  of  $275,000. 

^*  It  is  a  matter  of  not  less  mortification  than  astonishment,  that 
Vii^inia,  with  an  area  of  coal  measures  covering  not  less  than  21,000 
square  miles,  very  much  of  which  lies  on  or  near  navigable  waters, 
and  capable  of  yielding  all  the  varieties  of  British  coal,  and  of  equal 
quality,  should  be  reduced  to  the  actual  production  of  less  than 
200,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $650,000,  while  Great  Britain,  with 
little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  coal  measures,  produces  annually 
37,000,000  tons,  of  about  the  value  of  $37,000,000  at  the  mines, 
and  $180,000,000  at  the  markets  of  sale. 

"  And  in  regard  to  the  iron  trade,  while  Virginia  has  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  finest  ores,  easily  accessible  for  use  and  transportation, 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  coal,  wood  and  limestone  for  their 
manufacture,  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  present  revenue  laws  of 
the  country,  her  production,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  state  to 
encourage  it,  has  shrunk  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  and  is  in  danger 
of  utter  ruin. 

"The  imports  of  British  iron  during  the  last  year  were  about 
320,000  tons,  requiring  for  its  manufacture  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  about  400,000  tons  of 
limestone ;  all  this,  and  more  than  all  this,  Virginia  could  easilv 
have  furnished,  and  to  that  extent  have  developed  her  mineral  wealth 
and  encouraged  her  iiidustry,  and  yet  she  has  hitherto  been  content 
to  leave  Great  Britain  the  profits  of  its  production,  although  the  duty 
paid  by  Virginia  on  the  imported  product  would  have  been  equal  to 
5  per  cent.-7-ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  import  being  made 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  there  confined."* 

*  Eeport  of  Maauracturen'  CoBTentioa,  1851. 
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650  EXPORTS  AHD  DfPOBTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 

In  our  November  number,  1850,  we  gave  the  statistics  of  United  States  trade 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1849  ;  and  have  since,  in  the  January,  Februaiy  and 
March  numbers  of  the  present  year,  added  as  many  of  the  later  statistics  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compile  from  the  official  sources.  Having  been  kindly  fVur- 
nished  through  our  Senator,  Pierre  Soul6,  with  the  latest  documents,  we  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  more  elaborate  statistics  : 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  STATES,  TEAR  ENDING  JONE  30,  1850. 

Total  Domastb    Totel  Foreign  ToUlAnor.         InAmar.       In  Fonign  Total 

Exports.  Export!.       and  For'n  Teneli.  t«m1«.  la^orftk 

Prod.  Exp^d.        linporta.  Imports. 

Maine $1536818 29094...  1556912.... 609155 24T256 856411 

New-Hampebire 8722 205 8927 19962 29117 4907* 

Vermont 404749 26157 430906 ....  463092 463092 

Massachusetts. 8253473. ..2428290. .10681763. .22106011.  ..8268673. .30374684 

Rhode  Island 906299 9966 216265 251708 6595 258303 

ConneclicuL 241262 668 241930 311927 60463 37239^ 

New- York 41502800. .11209989. .52712789. .88147721. .22975803. 111123524 

New-Jersey 1655 1655 1494 1494 

Pennsylvania 4049464. ...452142.  ..4501606. .10795462.  ..1270692. .12066154 

Delaware .^. 

Maryland 6589481 377872.  ..6967353.  ..5529682 594519... 6124201 

District  of  Colmnbia 80388 200 80588 59219 600 5981> 

Virginia 3413158 2468...  3415646 172878.,..  253721....  426599 

North  Carolina. 416501 416501 179249....  144443 323692 

South  Carolina 11446892 908. .11447800. -.1313658. ...620127.. -1933785 

Georgia 7551943 755 1943....  306883....  330081....  636964 

PlorSa 2607968 15656...  2623624 30241 65468 95709 

Alabama 10544858 10544858 108134 757228 865363 

Louisiana 37698277 407073.. 38105350.  ..8107929... 2652570..  10760409 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 27966 27966 

Missouri. 359643 359643 

Ohio 217532 100 217632 398999 183505 582594 

Kentucky 190987 190987 

Michigan 132045 132045 144102 144102 

Illinois 17669 17669 7783 7922 15795 

Texas 24958 24958 14652 10998 25650 

California 

Oregon 

Total 1(136946912     14951808  151898720  139657043  1(38481275  178138318 

«.— EXPOETS  AND  IMP0ET8  U.  8.,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th.  1850. 

COUNTRIES.  Export!,  dooMitie.   Export^  fgvoign.    Total  oxporth  Inpofta. 

Itnssia. 666435 198506 864941 1511579 

Prussia 70645 27991 98636 2746» 

Sweden  and  Norway 668580 51610 720190 1032117 

Swedish  West  Indies 98176 11166 99342 2193 

Denmark 165874 20706 186580 ^27 

Danish  West  Indies 867140 114818 981958 267459 

Hanse  Towns 4320780 885742 5206522 8787874 

Hanorer 

Holland 2188101 410564 2604665 1686967 

Dutch  East  Indies 180533 262952 443485 444404 

Dutch  West  Indies 364335 56683 421018 530146 

Dutch  Guiana 97014 5425 102439 71043 

Belgium 2168357 375403 2543760 2404954 

Kn^and. 64686959 4210271....  68897230 72118971 

Scotland 3021740 183679 3205419 2746670 

Ireland 1025031 42693 1067724 293783 
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COUNTRIES.  Exports,  douiMtie.    Exports,  Ibraign,         Total  exports.       Imports. 

Gibraltar 186307 60482 246789 44269 

Malta 75329 39051 114380 11354 

Britiah  East  Indies 502613 156846 659459 2865016 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 143219 143219 72206 

Mauritius 

Honduras 171984 16551 188535 178690 

British  Guiana 502776 22663 525439 14391 

BriUsh  West  Indies 3612802 178644 3791446 1126968 

Canada 4641451 1289370 5930821 4285470 

Newfoundland • 

Falkland  Islands 

British  American  Colonies. 3116840 501374 3618214 1358992 

Other  British  possessions 497 

France, on  the  Adanlic 16934791 1724915....  18659706.... 25835 170 

France,  on  the  Mediterranean 1015486 158155 1173641 1702855 

French  West  Indies 269377 18291 287668 75684 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries. 2517 2517 

French  Guiana 43405 1382 44787 12551 

Bourbon 12575 2200 14775 10005 

French  possessions  in  Africa 

Spain,  on  the  Atlantic 605659 28558 634217 380181 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean 3256362 96855 3353217 1702214 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 20524 5065 25589 85223 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 16817 1450 18267 1336866 

Cuba 4530256 460041 4990297 10292398 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 816062 93591 909653 2067866 

Portugal 172978 5236 178214 339763 

Madeira 136874 6527 143401 114729 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 14421 2152 16573 16328 

Capede  Verds 47043 2167 49210 

Italy 1567166 239904 1807070 2105077 

Sicily 50577 13024 63601 822629 

Sardinia. 170764 86136 256900 205 

Tuscany 45664 23468 69132 

Ionian  Islands 

Trieste,  and  other  Austrian  ports 1179893 312U1 1492004 467601 

Turkey *- 204397 53344 257741 801023 

Hayti 1211007 139181 13501 88,....  1544771 

Mexico 1498791 514036 2012827 2135366 

Central  America 57225 12967 70192 261459 

New  Grenada 970619 285600 1256219 591999 

Venezuela. 678462 340008 1018470 1920247 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 2723767 473347 3197114 9324429 

Argentbe  Republic 718331 346311 1064642 2653877 

Cisplatine  Republic 60024 1518 61542 

Chili 1297133 125588 1422721 1796877 

Peru 258939 16789 275728 170753 

China 1485961 119256 1605217 6593462 

Liberia 

West  Indies,  generally 67934 67934 9417 

South  America,  generally 22256 60442 72698 86659 

Europe,  generally 

Asia,  generally 315463 13321 328784 402599 

Africa,  generally 730932 28334 759266 524723 

South  Sea  Islands 169025 20837 189862 

Bquador 24414 10511 34925 4618 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 26 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 64474 

Australia 

Patagonia 

Uncertain  places 

North- West  Coast 


Total 1(136946912      1(14951808    $151898720    $178138018 
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3.~1NCREASB  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING  IN  OUa  POETa 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  American  and  British  toimaife 
which  entered  oar  ports  at  Tarious  periods,  from  1830  to  the  present  time : 

AnericuL  Britidk 

1830 967,227 4 87,231 

1836 1,362,633 629,993 

1844 1,977,438 766,747 

1847 2,101,360 993,210 

1848 2,393,482 1,177,104 

1849 2,638,361 1,482,707 

1850 2,673,016 1,460,639 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  relative  position,  in 
the  matter  of  tonnage,  of  the  two  parties  in  our  own  ports,  stood  about  as 
eleven  American  to  one  British  ;  it  is  now  less  than  two  to  one.  There  has 
been  a  little  falling  off  in  both  the  past  year ;  but  greater  in  American  than 
British  tonnage. 

The  followmg  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  our 
ports  in  the  past  three  years ; 

Amoriemn.  British.  Other  Foreifft. 

1848 2,393,482 1,177,104 228.087 

1849 2,668,321 1,482,707 227,808 

1860 2,673,016 1,460,639 376,084 

The  above  figures  are  instructive,  and  flimish  a  subject  for  reflection.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  average  increase  in  Foreign  tonnage  £ax  ex- 
ceeds our  own ;  that  American  tonnage  has  fallen  off  the  past  year  86,000 
tons,  and  British  tonnage  only  32,000  tons ;  while  Foreign  tonnage,  so  called, 
has  increased  60  per  cent. 

4^WHALB  FISHERY. 

RBVnW  OF  THB  WHALB  FISHBBT  FOR  1860. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  full  and  reliable  view  of  the  Whale  Fishery  for 
the  last  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  great  prosperity  in  the  trade.  The 
number  of  ships  returning  with  full  cargoes  has  been  lar^,  while  prices  have 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  height.  Nevertheless,  the  miportation  of  Oil  in 
1860  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  that  of  1849  about  7,000  bbls.  Sperm,  and 
48,000  bbls.  Whale,  and  the  number  of  arrivals  is  less  by  six  Sperm  and 
nineteen  Right  Whalers  ;  yet  the  stock  on  hand  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  1st 
Jan.,  1850.  This  discrepancy  as  regards  Whale  Oil,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  diminished  consumption,  arising  from  the  very  high  figure  at  which  Oil  has 
been  held,  which  has  forced  many  substitutes  into  the  market,  and  seriously 
impaired  exportations. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Fishery  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year.  Of  the  fleet,  146  have  cruised  in  the  Russian  and  Arctic  Seas  du- 
ring the  last  season,  with  great  success  ;  indeed,  the  average  quantity  of  Oil 
taken  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  regret  to  say  that  accounts  from  the  Sperm  Whalers  in  the  Pacific  are 
not  at  all  encouraging.  The  old  cruising  grounds  are  pretty  well  exhausted 
for  the  present,  and  very  light  catchings  ^e  to  be  expected.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  present  indications,  importations  of  Sperm  Oil  for  the  coming  year  will 
hardly  exceed  76,000  bbls.,  while  that  of  Whale  Oil  will  not,  probably,  fall 
short  of  276,000  bbls. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  can  be  offered  of  the  confidence  felt  br  business 
men  than  the  fact,  that  no  less  than  fourteen  first  class  vessels  are  in  process 
oi  construction,  or  are  under  contract,  all  intended  for  the  business  of  this  dis- 
trict alone,  while  five  or  six  will  be  added  to  the  New-London  fleet. 
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niPOBTATiONs  IN  1847-1860. 
Sperm  OU.  Whale  Oil.  Bone. 

1850 92,893  bblH 200,608  bbls 2,889,000  lbs. 

1849 100,944  "     248,492     "    2,281,100   " 

1848 107,976   "     280,666     "    2,013,000   " 

1847 120,753   "     313,160     •*    3,341,680   " 

Number  of  sbips  engaged  in  tbe  North  Pacific  Fishery  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  the  ayerage  quantity  of  Oil  taken : 

Ships.  Average.  Total. 

1847 177 bbls.  1,059 187,453 

1848 159 «*     1,164 185,266 

1849 156 "     1,334 206,850 

In  1860,  the  North  Pacific  fieet  consisted  of  145  ships,  (as  nearly  as  can  now 
be  ascertained,)  110  of  which  only  have  yet  been  heard  from,  having  taken  an 
average  of  1,748  bbls.  this  season. 

VESSELS   IN  THE  FISHERY. 

Total  vessels,  January  1,  1861,  602  ships  and  barks,  24  brigs,  27  schooners, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  171,974.  Of  these,  New-Bedford  owns  245  ships,  Fair- 
haven  45,  Nantucket  63,  New-London  44,  etc. 

5.— COMMERCB  OF  CUBA. 

The  total  boxes  sugar  exported  from  Havana  in  1850,  were  743,525  against 
602,220  in  1849;  from  Matanzas,  303,570  in  1850,  against  241,106  in  1849; 
total  arrobes  of  cofiee  exported  in  1850,  160,739 — 1849,  497,264,  from  Havana. 
From  Matanzas,  the  exports  were,  1850,  6,215  arrobes,  and  in  1849,  54,582. 

EXPORTS    SUGAR. 

1650  1849  1848. 

United  states 270,766 127,133 246,243 

Russia  and  Cowes  (whites) 144,637 110,912 91,934 

Great  Britain  and  Continent  of  Europe.. ,41 2,348 414,236 448,498 

Mediterranean 121,828 61,709 57,205 

Spain 97,626 129,336 151,762 


Total bxs.  1,047,095 843,326 995,642 

EXPORTS   MOLASSES. 

The  Exports  are  as  follows  : 

1850  1849  1848. 

From  Havana hhds.  36,109 35,411 26,528 

Matanzas 80,091 59,795 52,286 

Cardenas 76,632 65,283 71,136 

Mariel 8,607 8,433 7,213 


Total hhds.  200,439 168,922 157,163 

Of  which  to  the  United  Stotes hhds.  163,502 144,644 148,666 

To  the  British  Provinces 12,645 10,404 5,239 

To  Great  Britain 24,292 13,874 3,368 


Total hhds.  200,439 168,922 167,163 

6.— COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1849  AND  1850. 

EXPORTS    OF    GOLD   DUST. 

September  1  to  November  11,  1849 $2,094,120 

November  12,  1849,  to  December  13,  1850 28,966,035 


Total  cleared  at  Custom-House 931,060,165 
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TOmrAOB  ABBITKD. 

AmerieaB.  ForeifB.  ToCml . 

November  12,  1849,  to  March  31,  1860. ..24,252 61,297 75,649 

April  I  to  June  30,  1850 28.692 46,868 74,561 

July  1  to  September  30,  1850 30,029 51,349 81,378 

From  December  1  to  13,  1850  : 

American  Veaeli.       Foreign  Yeaaela.       Fmeiig»ri. 

Arrived 31 24 627 

Cleared 52 19 1,435 

Duties  received  in  November 9174,680  21 

IMPORTS. 

American,  Foreffn.  TotaL 

Nov.  12,  1849,  to  March  31,  1850...$58.917  40.. $1,379,447  76.. $1,438,366  15 

April  1  to  June  30.  1850 343,976  70..      934,961  36..  1,278,948  05 

July  1  to  September  30,  1350 394,381  00..  1,037,553  35..   1,431,934  36 


$797,275  10     $3,351,962  45   $4,149,247  55 

T^EKCKIPTS  OF  BEBAD8TUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  AT  NEW-YORK 
AND  NEW-ORLEANS. 
The  following  is  a  most  interesting  table,  in  showing  how  New-Yoric  is  in- 
creasing her  annual  receipts  of  western  produce,  and  how  she  already  compares 
with  New-Orleans : 

BMelptoMN«ir.0rie«Mb7riTer,Iii  1848, 1849  Md  1 8K0,  |  RM«i0to  M  tlM  Hndna  Rlvvr  by  ombuio  1848, 1849  a^ 
to  September  31— <  y««s.  |  18SO,leqtoee«lnTigitioB    jjmtn. 

Flour 2,312,121 bbls 8,636,207 

Pork 1,536,817 bbls 211,018 

Beef 200,901 bbls 264,072 

Wheat 852,497 bush 8,798,769 

Com 9,758,760 bush 11,178,228 

Other  grains 6,350,151 bush 11,210,239 

Bacon 135,622,515 lbs 26,364,156 

Butter 6,215,970 lbs 61,695,964 

Cheese 8,955,880 lbs 97,596,632 

Lard 292,110,060 lbs 27,137,176 

8.— LIVE  STOCK  TRADE  OF  JEFFERSON,  LOUISIANA. 

Our  little  neighbor  town,  or  suburb,  is  doing  a  driving  husinas  in  cattle, 
thereby  showing  the  cloven-foot  always  foremost. 

The  following  is  the  yearly  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  landed  and  sold 
at  Jefferson  City,  in  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  with  as  near  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  stock  as  could  be  obtained  by  experienced  and  careful  judges.  The 
statement  is  made  up  from  various  daily  and  private  registers  : 

■Itm.  Sbeep.  Hofi.  Cowi 


March 1,789 

April 1,973 

May 1,814 

June 3,779 

Jnly 2,479 

August 2,104 

September 2,878 

October 2,631 

November 3,532 

December. 3,099 

1851. 

January 3,522 

February 4,543 

.,      Totsl 34,143         32,031  41,092         30,008  4871       •l,489,in 


,. 

2,400 

2,300 

1,989 

211 

91,440 

. 

2,642 

2,846 

2,160 

X  207 

»7,3»0 

,. 

2,404 

2,600 

2,119 

220 

93,290 

,. 

2,693 

5,557 

1,356 

148 

108,778 

,, 

3,443 

2,609 

1,412 

157 

83.951 

,. 

2,540 

2,823 

1,644 

93 

86,524 

,, 

3,497 

3,724 

1,498 

321 

114,656 

,, 

3,078 

2,471 

3,505 

747 

139,95« 

,^ 

2,350 

4,518 

2,475 

485 

139,590 

- 

2,774 

5,748 

4,890 

347 

146,340 

" 

1,692 

3,050 

3,928 

242 

175,713 

.. 

2,608 

2,846 

3,022 

693 

212,849 
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9.— CONTEST  OF  CINCINNATI  WITH  ATLANTIC  CITIES. 
The  Cincinnati  Prices  Current  concludes  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
prospects  of  that  city,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

We  thus  see  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  on  the 
Public  Works  increased,  from  1848  to  1849,  in  amount  equal  to  3,205,708  lbs. 
Now  let  us  compare  the  movements  in  the  lake  ports  and  the  river  ports  : 

1848.  1830. 

Aggregate  cleared  at  lake  ports 21,619,160  lbs 21,238,280  lbs. 

Aggregate  arrived  at  river  ports 6,918,992  " 10,605,680    " 

Lake  ports  diminished 619,120  lbs. 

River  i^otin  XTicreased 3,786,688   " 

While  the  clearances  of  merchandise  from  the  lake  ports  diminished,  that 
from  the  river  ports  has  increased  60  per  cent ! 

We  have  now  shown  by  these  tables,  digested  from  the  actual  returns, — 

Ist.  That  the  trade  in  Sugar  is  almost  altogether  from  Cincinnati  and  Ports- 
mouth. 

2d.  The  trade  in  Coffee  is  increasing  at  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth,  while  it 
is  diminishing  from  the  North. 

3d.  That  the  trade  in  Merchandise  is  diminishing  from  the  Northern  ports, 
and  rapidly  increasing  from  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth. 

The  conclusion  from  this  review  is,  that  not  only  is  the  commerce  of  Cin- 
cinnati rapidly  increasing,  but  that  the  lime  is  near  at  hand  when  it  must  com- 
mand the  entire  trade  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

10.— COMMEKCB  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 
In  noticing  in  our  February  No.  the  Address  of  the   Western  Convention, 
held  last  winter  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  we  pronounced  it,  in  the  mainj  an  able 
document,  and  promised  some  farther  extracts  from  it  at  our  leisure.     These 
we  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

COAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Take  but  a  portion  of  our  coal-field,  embracing  the  southtfn  and  western 
counties  of  Indiana,  part  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  great  **  Illinois  Coal-field."  **  It  equals  in  area  the  entire  island  of 
Great  Britain,  extending  from  south-east  to  north-west,  from  Oil  Creek  and 
Rome,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  ;  and  south  to  north,  from  the  waters  of  Green 
River  and  Tradewater  in  Kentucky,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Vermilion,  in  La- 
salle  county,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  ;  and 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  from  St.  Louis  and  the  waters  of  the  west  branch 
of  Saline  River,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  to  the  forks  of  the  Fox  and  Kan- 
kakee Rivers,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles — a  coal-field  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  about  one-third  of  Indiana,  a  north-western  strip 
of  Kentucky,  and  extending  into  Iowa,  embracing  every  variety  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  thickness  of  the  entire  mass  is  supposed  to  be  from  1,200  to  2,000 
feet,  and  contains  at  least  seven  workable  beds  of  coal.  If  we  assume  the  ave- 
rage thickness  of  these  coal-beds,  collectively,  at  21  feet,  which  is  probably 
below  the  truth,  and  the  area  over  which  they  extend  at  200  miles  square,  or 
40,000  square  miles,  then  we  have  a  mass  of  coal  on  lands  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  proprietor^  of  23  trillions  417  billions  866  millions  cubic 
feet,  or  867  billions  328  millions  cubic  yards  or  tons  of  coal,  (a  cubic  yard  of 
eoal  beina  nearly  equal  to  a  ton.)  Let  us  imagine  this  coal  worked,  and  esti- 
mating the  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  at  fifty  cents,  this  would  give,  in  round 
numbers,  a  clear  income  of  four  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  working  of  this  coal-field.  It  may  also  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  strata  of  this  coal-field  is  more  easily  accessible  along  the  south-eastern 
and  south-western  margins,  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kivers,  than  toward 
the  north-east,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  diluvial  deposits,  which  cover  the 
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■traU  in  that  direction.  Bat  coal  comprises,  liy  no  means,  the  entire  resoorces 
of  these  valleys.  The  slaty  clays  contain  certain  extensive  deposits  of  cl^ 
iron  stone,  an  ore  easily  and  profitably  melted  into  pig  iron.  Great  Britain 
produces  annually  600,000  tons  of  iron  from  ore  of  the  same  quality,  procured 
in  a  similar  geological  position.  Valuable  and  extensive  deposits  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  an  ore  of  the  same  kind  worked  in  Tennessee,  are  also  of  fire- 
quent  occurrence  near  the  margin  of  this  coal  basin.  The  proximity  of  these 
ores  to  coal  greatly  enhances  tneir  value,  since  this  is  the  material  used  most 
frequently  for  their  reduction.  The  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  formation 
affords  materials  for  furnaces,  grindstones,  and  buildings  ;  while  some  of  the 
slaty  clays,  when  disintegrated,  produce  excellent  fire  clay.  The  materials 
for  the  production  of  copperas  and  alum  are  also  widely  distributed'  amonnt 
the  slate  clays,  under  and  overlying  the  strata  of  ooaL  The  importance  of  nie 
limestone,  (so  abundant  in  the  whole  region,)  as  a  flux  for  the  iron  ore,  for  ooii- 
structions  and  burning  into  lime,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

11.— STEAMBOAT  BUSINESS  OP  THE  WEST. 
From  the  document  above  named,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  number  of 
steamers  built  in  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  two,  as  follows  : 

From  1824  to  1829 ^....194 

From  1829  to  1834 804 

From  1834  to  1839... 604 

From  1839  to  1844 •. 621 

From  1844  to  1849 ^ 969 

Total 2,492 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  steamboats  built  within  twenty-five  years  !  If 
we  give  two  hundred  tons  as  the  average  of  these  boats,  (and  it  is  probably  be- 
low the  mark,)  we  find  that  the  steamboat  tonnage  in  that  period  amounted  to 
ftce  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Let  us  now  see  what  part  the  West  had  in  this  business.  From  the  reports 
on  commerce  for  the  years  1846,  '48,  *49,  we  find  in  three  years  the  steamboat 
holders  of  the  West  compare  with  the  total  number  as  follows  . 

In  the  West  Total  io  the  U.  & 

In  1846 130 176 

In  1848 162 226 

In  1860 166 208 

Aggregate 437 608 

Thus  we  see,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  steamboats  built  the  last  three 
years  in  the  United  States,  tteo-thirds  were  built  on  the  Western  waters ;  and.  of 
this  number,  one-sixth  were  built  in  Ohio,  and  one-seventh  in  Cincinnati.  The 
largest  number  of  steamboats  built  at  any  one  place  were  built  in  Pittsburg.  In 
1836  there  were  143  steamboats,  carrying  24,000  tons,  navigating  the  Western 
waters.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  built  1,000  steamboats.  Of  these, 
seven  hundred  were  built  on  the  Western  rivers.  The  life  of  the  steamboat  does 
not  average  more  than  five  years,  but  there  are  a  large  number  which  have  been 
repaired,  and  are  much  older  than  five  years.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  there 
are  more  than  eight  hundred  steamboats  now  running  on  the  Western  waters ; 
and,  averaging  their  tonnage  at  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  tons  of  freight.  "  Here  we  see  OTie  element  of  the  growth  of  Western 
commerce — a  commerce  whose  magnitude  must,  at  an  early  day,  surpass  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  yet  seen  of  commercial  development." 

12.— COMMEECIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WEST. 
It  is  impossible  to  approximate  to  anything  like  the  truth  in  reference  to 
our  commercial  statistics.    We  can  only  aim  at  it  by  details  furnished  in  soli- 
tary cases,  by  taking  our  own  products  and  values,  as  furnished  by  the  audi- 
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tors*  and  assessors*  books  in  the  West — and  to  all  of  which  we  have  not  at 
present  access.     Take  the  article  of  pork,  for  instance,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  beef     It  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  the  aggregate  quantity  shipped  on 
the  Western  waters  in  any  one  year.    The  amount  is  enormous,  and  would 
scarcely  be  credited  if  we  had  the  figures.     Some  approximation,  however,  may 
be  made  by  taking  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  an  example  of  the  number  of  hogs  as- 
sessed for  taxes  for  the  last  three  years.     In  1848,  the  number  was  1,486,191 — 
1849,  1,730,46^—1850,  1,728,794.     Of  this  quantity,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
two-thirds  is  exported.    We  have  spoken  of  the  connections  between  the  differ- 
ent points  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     They  are  immense.     Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  river  coast  is  accessible  to  this  point  by  steamboat  navi- 
gation, and  the  effect  of  these  vast  communications  on  the  whole  West  and 
South-west  is  daily  manifestins  itself.    What  is  the  result  1     Cities  are  doub- 
ling and  trebling  their  population,  farms  are  opening  in  all  directions,  our  for- 
ests are  bowing  before  the  axe  of  the  settler,  the  green  sod  of  our  prairies  is 
everywhere  broken  up  by  the  plough  of  the  husbandman,  our  com  and  wheat 
fields  teem  with  the  rich  abundance  of  their  products.    We  are  not,  as  we 
were  a  few^short  years  since,  laboring  for  our  own  sustenance,  but  freighting 
our  products  to  every  clime,  where  American  and  foreign  ships  can  carry  it ; 
and,  in  return,  receiving  the  products  of  other  lands  for  our  wants,  and  upon 
which  duties  are  paid  by  us  to  the  Government,  thus  swelling  their  coffers  to 
an  amount,  we  venture  to  say,  received  from  no  other  portion  of  the  Union  ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  an  article  subject  to  duty  but  what  enters  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Western  people  ;  and  the  importation  of  these  dutiable  arti- 
cles are  swelling  to  an  amount  that  would  hardly  be  credited,  did  not  the  statis- 
tics of  the  West  show  that  this  was  true.    Take,  for  instance,  the  imports  into 
Cincinnati  twenty-five  years  since,  and  compare  them  with  what  they  are  now. 
We  set  down  the  value  instead  of  the  quantity  : 

1888.  1848. 

Coffee 3198,000 $1,080,000 

Sugar 80,000 1,629,000. 

Brandies,  Wines,  Spices,  &c 200,000 500,000 

And  yet  this  is  but  a  single  point  in  the  valley.  We  presume  that  Pittsburg, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  show  an  equal  if  not  greater  increase  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  instead  of  paying  duties,  as  we  formerly  did,  at  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic, New- York  or  New- Orleans,  our  own  commercial  towns  are  ports  of  entry 
and  delivery t  and  the  duties  are  paid  here^  and  the  result  is  now  a  direct  import- 
ation of  foreign  merchandise  to  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  These  importations  keep  pace  with  our  increase  of  population, 
and  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the  customs  here  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  cities  on  the  seaboard.  In  former  years  the  foreign  goods  imported 
had  their  duties  paid  at  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  where  they  were  landed.  They 
were  then  carried  across  the  mountains,  or  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  to  their 
several  destinations  in  the  West.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  commerce  in  the  West 
is  now,  in  a  very  tpreat  degree,  changed  by  the  change  of  locomotion  ;  and,  as 
has  been  very  justly  and  truly  statecf,  "the  merchants  of  Memphis,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  will  be  as  much  the  merchants  of  Ame- 
rica as  the  merchants  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.*'  The  growth 
of  our  cities,  and  the  immense  distribution  of  foreign  goods  here  now^  proves 
the  fact  conclusively — while  every  year  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
West  directly  is  increasing.  The  table  above  shows  what  it  has  been  to  a 
single  city.  And  this  is  but  one  among  the  great  number  that  are  to  spring  up 
in  our  valley.  The  fact  is— and  the  statistical  tables  will  prove  it — that  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  commerce  of  the  West  has  grown  faster  than  its  population, 
great  as  that  is.  Among  the  avenues,  which  lead  this  population  and  this 
trade  to  the  West  and  South-west,  the  principal  ones  are  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers^ — extending,  with  their  tributaries,  (many  of  which  are  as  navigable 
most  seasons  as  the  streams  into  which  they  empty,)  a  distance  of  twenty 
thousand  miles— running  through  a  region  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  its  ag- 
ricultural products  and  mineral  resources — running  from  north  to  south  through 
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eighteen  degrees  of  latitude — and  having  on  their  margin  and  along  their  bor- 
ders thirteen  States  of  the  Confederacy,  emi>racing  a  population  five  times  as 
large  as  the  good  "  old  thirteen,"  at  the  first  organization  of  our  government. 
What  has  Congress  done  for  their  improvement  1  Nothing — absolutely  no- 
thing. And  these  great  arteries,  these  great  **  inland  seas,"  which  waft  on 
their  surface  annually  millions  of  human  beings,  and  carry  on  their  waters  an 
inland  commerce  far  exceeding  that  carried  across  the  ocean  by  our  whole  domes- 
tic and  foreign  marine,  are  noWf  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned — so  far  as  im- 
provement is  concerned,  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  when  the  first  "  broad- 
horn"  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  fifty  years  ago,  and  deposited  her 
cargo  of  flour  and  whisky  in  a  two  months'  voyage  at  the  Spanish  port  of  New- 
Orleans. 

The  action  of  Congress  towards  the  West  has  been  heretofore  of  the  most 
anomalous  character.  Occasionally  holding  out  the  promise  of  some  great 
benefit,  of  some  act  to  be  done  which  shoula  promote,  in  some  degree,  a  Wes- 
tern interest,  they  have  so  contrived  it,  that  only  some  initiatory  step  should  be 
taken,  and  then  the  matter  has  slumbered,  or  so  worded  the  act  conferring  the 
benefit,  that  it  has,  in  its  effectSj  been  rendered  entirely  nugatory. 

13.— THE  NORTH  CABHYTNG  ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 
The  New- York  Express  thus  classifies  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Slave-trade,  from  the  ports  of  Brazil,  and  remarks  : 

FBEB   STATES. 


Massachusetts 19 

New- York , 12 

Pennsylvania 3 

Maine 3 

Rhode-Island 2 

Connecticut 1 

Total 40 

SLAVS    STATES. 

Maryland 4 

Florida 1 

Total 6 

These  facts  deserve  to  be  remembered.  We  have  it  here,  notoriously  obvi- 
ous, that  the  odium  of  this  foreifi:n  trafiSc  does  not  attach  to  the  South,  but  to 
some  of  the  avaricious  men  of  the  "  Free-soil,  Abolition"  North.  Massachu- 
setts, too,  is  in  the  advance,  and  runs  up  a  bill  of  crime  against  her  of  mruteen, 
out  of  the  forty-five  vessels,  divided  among  six  states,  while  her  share,  by  the 
simple  rule  of  division,  should  be  less  than  seven.  New- York,  with  less  "  con- 
science," multiplies  seven  into  twelve — and  her  sin  is  great  even  at  that ;  but, 
compared  with  Massachusetts,  so  meek  and  so  philanthropic,  her  ofifence  will 
scarce  reach  an  unit.  These  figures  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  they  de- 
serve to  be  treasured  among  the  archives  of  New-England,  in  the  same  nook 
with  the  summary  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists  against  the  claimants  of 
the  Crafts.     They  afford  ample  material  for  future  history, 

14— COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  1850. 

1.— THE  FOLLOWING  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ARRIVED  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS : 

Britain.  23  ships,  10  barks,  4  brifs;  France,  2  ships;  Spain,  1  brig ;  Brazil,  3  ships  and 
I  brig ;  Danish  West  Indies,  1  bark ;  Honduras,  1  schooner ;  Br.  West  Indies,  1  bri^  and 
1  schooner ;  Hayti,  1  schooner ;  Cuba,  17  ships,  1  bark,  28  brigs,  33  schooners.  Totid  ton- 
nage arrived,  49,351.    Employing  2,055  men.    Total  vessels,  128. 

2.— AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARED  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Russia,  1  ship  and  1  bark  ;  Belgiom,  1  ship  and  4  barks ;  Holland,  1  ship ;  Britain,  38 
ships,  4  barks  and  5  schooners ;  France,  9  ships,  3  barks,  3  schooners ;  Boenos  Ayres,  1 
bark;  Cuba,  18  ships,  1  bark,  27  brigs  and  47  schooners.  Total  tonnage  cleared,  66,367. 
lien  employed,  2,524.    Total  vessels,  164. 
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3— rORBIGV  ytSSXLS  ARRIYXD  FROM  rORXIGN  PORTS. 

Sweden,  9  barka,  2  schooners ;  Denmark,  1  bark ;  Holland,  1  bark ;  England,  Man,  &c., 
17  ships,  24  barks  and  6  bri^ ;  Scotland,  1  ship,  2  barks  ;  Hansc  Towns,  3.brigs ;  Ireland, 
«  ships,  1  bark  ;  France,  2  bnes;  Newfoundland,  I  brig,  1  schr. ;  Brazils,  1  brig,  1  schooner  ; 
Br.  West  Indies,  1  brig.  6  schooners ;  Spain,  2  ships.  3  barks,  13  briffs  ;  Fr.  West  Indies, 

2  ships,  3  barks,  2  brigs,  2  schooners ;  Buenos  Ayres,  1  brig ;  Cuba,  4  ships,  4  barks,  20  brigs, 

3  schooners.     Total  tonnage,  47,359  87-95.     Employing  1,900  men,  and  219  boys.    Total 
vessels,  133. 

4.--FORXIGN  VXSSXLS  CLEARED  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Sweden,  2  brigs ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  8  ships,  2  barks,  1  brig,  1  schooner ;  Holland, 

1  bark,  1  brig;  England,  Man,  Sec,  21  ships,  26  barks,  3  brigs,  1  schooner;  Scotland,  1 
ship,  1  bark,  2  brigs ;  Hanse  Towns,  1  ship,  6  barks,  6  brigs,  2  schooners ;  France,  3  ships, 

2  barks,  3  brigs,  1  schooner ;  British  West  Indies.  5  brigs,  14  schooners ;  Spain,  5  ships,  4 
barks,  34  brigs;  Prussia,  1  bark,  1  brig;  Belgium,  1  bark;  Honduras,  1  bark;  Cuba,l 

3,1  bark,  2  brigs,  3  schooners.    Total  tonnage,  56,463  51-95.    Employing  2,212  men. 
167  boys.    Total  vessels,  168.  i-   j-5  -.  «^ 

5.— AMERICAH  TESSBLfl  ARRIVXO  COASTWISE. 
New- York,  97  ships,  23  barks,  30  brigs,  65  schooners  ;  Philadelphia,  21  ships,  8  brigs» 
69  schooners ;  Boston,  8  ships,  20  barks,  17  brigs,  3  schooners ;  Baltimore,  1  bark,  8  brigs» 
64  schooners ;  New-Orleans,  11  barks.  23  brigs,  11  schooners ;  other  ports,  7  ships,  7  barks. 
10  brigs,  54  schooners.  ToUl  tonnage,  181,667.  Employing  6,517  men,  and  3  boys. 
Total  vessels,  547.  r   ./  -©  -»  j 

6.~AMKRICA!f  VESSELS  CLEARED  COASTWISE. 
New-York,  40  ships,  18  barks,  43  brigs,  9  schooners;  Philadelphia,  3  ships,  9  barks,  20 
brigs,  42  schooners;  Boston,  2  ships,  14  barks,  2  brigs,  5  schooners;  Baltimore,  1  bark,  13 
brigs,  45  schooners;  N.  Orleans,  1  ship,  13  barks,  11  brigs,  9  schooners ;  San  Francisco,  2 
ships,  3  barks,  2  brigs,  2  schooners;  other  ports,  5  ships,  5  barks,  78  brigs,  63  schooners. 
Total  tonnage,  78,072  66.    Employing  3,410  men.    Total  vessels,  460. 

J5.— THE  COTTON  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years,  also  the  average  price  per  pound : 

ToUl  poQDda.  VahM.  AvMag*  prie*  p«r  th. 

1821 124,893,405 $20,157,484 16.2 

1822 144,675,985 24,035,058 16.6 

1823 173,793,270 20,445,220 11.8 

1624 142,369,663 21,947,401 15.4 

1825 176,449,007 '..36,846,649 20.9 

1826 204,535,415 25,025,214 12.2 

1827 294,310.115 29.359,.'545 10 

1828 210,590.463 22,487,229 10.7 

1889 264,837,186 26,575,311 10 

1830 298,499,102 29,674.883 9-9 

1831 376,979,784 25,289,492 9.1 

1832 322,215,122 31,724,682 9.8 

1833 324,698,604 36,191,105 12.1 

1834 384,717,907 49,448,402 12.8 

1835 387,358,992 64,861,301 16.8 

1836 423,631,367 71,284,925 16.8 

1837 444,211,537 63,240,102 14.2 

1838 595,952,277 61,556,811 10.3 

1839 413,624,212 61,338,982 14.8 

1840 743,941,061 63,870,107 8.5 

1841 530,204,100 54,330.341 10.2 

1842 584,717,017 47,593,464 8.1 

1843 792,297,106 49,119,086 6.2 

1844 663,633,455 54,063,501 8.1 

1845 872,905,996 51,739,643 5.92 

1846 547,555,055 42,767,341 7.81 

1847 537,219,958 53,415,847 10.34 

1848 814,274,431 61.998,294 7.61 

1849 1,036.602,269 66.396^67 6.4 

1850 635,381,601 71,984,717 11-3 

38  TOL.  II. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

I.— AUTAUGAVILLE  PACTOEY,  ALABAMA. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. : 

As  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  your  Review  to  notice  fully  the  manufacturing 
progress  and  interest  in  the  South,  and  show  to  the  world  that  our  section  is 
rally  aware  of  the  resources  it  possesses,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  them 
to  its  advantage,  I  will  present  to  your  notice  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  new 
Cotton  Factory,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  come  under  your  observation : 

Autaugaville  Factory  is  situated  on  Swift  Creek,  in  Autauga  County, 
Alabama,  four  miles  from  Vernon,  on  the  Alabama  River,  and  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Prattville.  The  village  which  gives  the  name  to  the  factory,  has  been 
built  up  within  two  or  three  years  past,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
wealth  and  importance.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400,  and 
a  more  moral,  industrious  and  thriving  set  of  people  you  will  seldom  see  any- 
where. A  tract  of  land  containing  800  acres,  is  under  the  control  of  the  stock- 
holders ;  and,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  no  kind  of  ardent  spirits 
is  allowed  to  be  vended  within  two  miles  of  the  premises. 

Swift  Creek  is  a  deep,  bold  and  regular  stream,  affording,  at  all  times,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  to  answer  every  necessary  purpose.  The  main  building  is  of 
brick,  150  by  50  feet,  and  made  fire-proof,  as  are  all  the  others  attached  to  it.  The 
factory  was  started  in  July,  1850,  and  contains  machinery  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  style.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  I  understand,  was  $40,000. 
When  the  factory  is  thoroughly  completed,  and  in  full  operation,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  months,  it  will  work  3,000  spindles  and  100  looms  ;  and  allowing  to 
each  loom  40  yards  of  cloth,  will  manufieuiture  the  handsome  sum  of  4,000  yards 
per  day.  The  number  of  hands  required  is  only  120,  and  all  of  these  are 
Southern  laborers,  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  present,  only  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured,  which  consist  of  a  very  excellent  quality  of  osnaburgs, 
and  cottons  as  high  as  No.  14 ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probable,  that  woolen 
goods  will  also  be  manufactured.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in 
one  year  are  about  1,000. 

The  projectors  of  this  praiseworthy  enterprise  were  Rev.  David  B.  Smedley, 
Major  Lewis  Tyns,  and  Capt.  John  N.  Stoudenmire.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. :  Col.  Sainuel  Stoudenmire,  President ; 
Malcolm  Smith,  Lewis  Houser,  Col.  Edward  Stoudenmire,  Rev.  David  B.  Smed- 
ley ;  William  Stringfellow,  Agent. 

2.— MOBILE  ROPE-WORKS. 

Some  few  weeks  since  a  couple  of  enterprising  and  experienced  manufac- 
turers from  St.  Louis,  the  Messrs.  Arnold,  arrived  in  our  city  and  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  rope.  Up  to  this  time  their  operations  have  been  carried  on 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  ;  but  they  have  now  nearly  completed  a  rope-walk 
600  feet  long,  just  beyond  Bloodffood's  Factory,  So  soon  as  they  move  to  their 
new  location,  they  will  be  enabled  to  manufacture  about  five  tons  of  hemp  a 
week.  They  are  now  engaged  in  making  what  we  believe  they  call  packmg 
yam,  which  is  used  by  the  presses  in  the  city  in  preference  to  the  common  bale 
rope,  as  it  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  stretch,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pres- 
sure. They  will  also  be  prepared  to  make  any  kind  of  cordage  for  ships,  from 
a  cable  down.  We  are  ^lad  to  learn  that  they  sell  all  they  can  make,  and  hope 
the  demand  and  price  will  justify  them  in  extending  their  business.  If  all  the 
rope  shipped  up  the  rivers  from  this  port  was  manufactured  in  Mobile,  much 
better  would  it  be  for  the  country.  These  men  broke  up  an  extensive  establish- 
ment in  St.  Louis  to  come  to  Mobile,  believing  they  could  manufacture  rope 
here  in  the  market  where  it  is  sold,  and  where  they  could  learn  exactly  what 
kinds  are  needed,  at  a  better  advantage  than  could  be  done  in  the  Wsst.  They 
are,  as  we  learn,  after  having  partially  tried  the  experiment,  still  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Enterprises  like  this  should  be  encouraged.    They  not  only  benefit  the  conn- 
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try,  but  are  the  very  life-blood  of  a  city.  It  is,  too,  the  only  aystem  through 
which  we  can  build  up  a  genuine  independence.  No  people  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be,  truly  free  and  independent,  who  depend  upon  other  nations  or  countries 
for  almost  everything  they  need. 

It  is  obviously  the  policy  of  our  planters  and  factors  to  encourage  this  rope 
factory,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  others.  They  can  do  this  by  giving  the 
articles  made  at  home,  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference.  The  Messrs. 
Arnold  expect  for  the  present  to  use  horse-power,  but  contemplate  getting  an 
engine  as  soon  as  business  will  justify.     They  now  employ  twenty  hands. 

3.— SOUTHERN  STEAM  SHIP  ENTERPRISE. 

Mr.  Ambrose  W.  Thompson,  a  large  capitalist,  has  proposed  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  to  take  two-fifths,  if  the  state  will  take  the  residue,  of  the  stock  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp,  touching  at  other 
ports  in  England  and  France.  The  state  to  issue  for  her  part  her  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  with  coupons,  runninff  ten  years,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  steamers.  It  is  thought  that  the  Legislature  will  entertain  the  proposal. 
The  opinions  of  many  members  are  known  to  be.  favorable  to  it. 

4.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures, 
including  white,  printed,  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
each  of  the  past  twenty-two  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in  1828,  the 
cotton  ^oods  exported  amounted  to  $1,010,332,  and  in  1848  to  $6,718,209— show- 
ing an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  500  per  cent. ;  while  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  with  this  great  increase  in  exportation,  there  was,  all  the  time,  a  far 
greater  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  corresponding  with  the  increase  in 
our  population  : 

Ymn.  Te«n. 

1828 $1,010,232 1839 $2,905,033 

1829 .•...1,250,457 1840 3,549.607 

1830 1,218,183 1841 3,122,546 

1831 1,126,313 1842 2,770,190 

1832 1,229,574 1843 3,233,550 

1833 2,532,517 1844 2,898,780 

1834 2,004,994 1845 4.327.923 

1835 2,858,681 1846 3,545,481 

1836 2,255,681 1847 4,082,522 

1837 2,831,475 ...1848 5,718,209 

1838 3,758,755 1849 4,421,091 

5.— COTTON  SWINDLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  rapid  increase  in  spinning  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  : 

In  1829,  the  number  of  mule  spindles  used  in  the  cotton  manufacture 

of  England,  was  estimated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 

at 7,000,000 

1832,  according  to  Mr.  Bains,  and  others 9,000,000 

1845,  our  estimate 17,600,000 

1850,  according  to  a  Government  return  just  published 20,977,017 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance,  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the 
trade  annually  tor  the  last  twenty  years  ;  we  have  reduced  the  deliveries  into 
yam  at  the  present  average  weekly  production  per  spindle,  and  have  taken  No. 
40's  mule  yarn  (a  much  higher  No.  than  the  present  average  production,)  as  our 
standard  of  calculation,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  spinning  power  is 
fully  adequate,  to  reduce  the  largest  annual  supply  of  cotton  we  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived, into  fine  numbers  of  yarns,  if  required : 
Table  showing  the  annual  deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
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.the  number  of  spindles  required  to  render  such  quantities  into  No.  40*s  mule 
twist : 


Ymti.       D«UT«riM  of  CottOD— Lto.       Spindlaa  leqnlred. 

1831 262,700,000 8,083,076 

1833 276,900,000 8,520,000 

1833 287,000,000 8,830,769 

1834 303,400,000 9,335,384 

1835 318,100,000 9,787.692 

1836 347,400,000 10,689,230 

1837 365,700,000 11,252,307 

1838 416,700,000 12,821,537 

1839 381,700,000 11,744,614 

1840 458,900,000 14,120,000 


Ymis.       DtUrtiiM  of  Cotton— LIm.     SpisdlM  raqirfiW. 

1841 438,100,000 13,488,000 

1842 435,100,000 13,387,692 

1843 517,800,000 15,932,307 

1844 544,000,000 16,738,460 

1845 606,600,000 18,664,614 

1846 614,300,000 18,901,537 

1847 441.400,000 13^1,537 

1848 576,600,000 17,741,537 

1849 629,900,000 19,381,537 

1850 584,200,000 17,975^84 


6.->PR0GEESS  OP  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

MANUTACTDRKS  OF  8H0IS,  LSATBXR,  BROOMS,  IRON,  &C. 

The  South  Carolina  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  new  industrial  operations 
in  their  midst,  showing  that  in  all  the  storm  of  politics,  the  practical  remedies 
for  the  South  have  not  heen  for  a  moment  forgotten.  We  are  delighted  to  re- 
cord this,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  disinterested  affection,  will  remark,  that  we  get 
less  support  to  our  Review  from  there,  than  from  almost  anj  other  Southern 
State.  Single  towns  in  Mississippi  give  us  as  much  as  our  whole  circulation 
in  South  Carolina,  out  of  Charleston.  Our  attachments  then,  are  at  least  hanut^ 
however  at  times  we  may  suffer  proscription  for  them. 

1.— SOUTH  CAROLINA  SBOS  HANUFACTORT. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  but  a  short  time  since,  of  recording  the  determination 
of  Messrs.  Carew  &  Hopkins  to  enter  upon  the  experiment  of  manufacturing 
shoes  for  plantation  use,  and  their  intention  to  erect,  at  once,  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose.  Their  factory  has  since  been  located  at  the  comer  of  King  and 
John  streets,  Charleston,  near  the  rail-road  depot,  where  they  have  commenced 
operations. 

The  proprietors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  !Uartlett,  whose  long  connection  with  both  the  sale  of  the  article  in  this 
city,  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  manufacturing  as  carried  on  in  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  Union,  renders  the  selection  a  very  judicious  one. 
The  buildings  on  King-street  are  to  be  greatly  improved  and  enlarsed,  with 
suitable  offices  and  work-rooms  attached.  On  John-street,  a  large  ana  commo- 
dious building  of  3i  stories,  is  in  course  of  erection,  80  by  25  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, containing  two  extensive  apartments  on  each  floor,  to  be  used  for  cutting- 
rooms.  A  large  number  of  hands,  amone  them  some  sixty  or  seventy  boys  and 
girls,  are  engaged  in  this  operation ;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  in- 
creasing the  force  employed  in  the  establishment,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  extended  accommodations  for  work-rooms,  now  nearly  completed. 

S.^THI  CUERAW  BROGAN  AND  LKATHER  FACTORY. 

We  paid  a  visit  a  few  days  since,  to  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Pringle,  on  East  Bay,  and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  style  and  finish  of 
a  number  of  brogans  made  at  this  factory,  which,  for  durability,  we  have  no  doubt 
will  compete  favorably  with  any  received  from  abroad.  Mr.  Pringle  has  entered 
into  a  permanent  arrangement  with  the  proprietor,  and  is  prepared  to  execute 
orders  for  these  brogans,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
meet  with  the  encouragement  and  support,  that  his  efforts  to  foster  and  extend 
this  branch  of  business  in  our  state  deserves. 

This  factory,  oric^naUy  started  by  Major  Lazarus,  passed  into  the  hands  of  its 
present  owner,  Mr.F.  Lynch,  in  the  year  1846.  The  business,  which  has  grown 
and  extended  with  each  year,  enjoys  at  this  time  every  prospect  of  permanent 
success.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  brogans  onl^,  but  employs  a 
fuUv  organized  tanning  establishment,  where  the  leather  of  which  the  shoes  are 
made,  is  prepared  from  hides  purchased  in  this  state,  and  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.     To  those  who  recollect  the  address  pronounced  before  the  South 
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Carolina  Institute,  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  by  Mr.  William  Gre^g,  this 
plan  will  suggest  itself  as  giving  additional  value  to  the  produce  of  the  factory. 
This  gentleman  stated,  that  leather  manufactured  in  South  Carolina  and  ex- 
ported to  the  North,  was  there  classed  higher  than  their  own,  was  used  for  pur- 
poses requiring  the  best  material,  and  was  generally  retained  for  trade  and  con- 
sumption among  themselves,  so  highly  is  it  prized. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Cheraw  Factory,  who  is  a  native  of  our  state,  in  company 
with  the  agent,  visited  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  about  a  year  since,  and 
observed  with  care  and  attention,  recent  improvements  in  similar  enterprises 
there.  In  this  way  he  has  given  to  his  previous  experience  new  information 
and  increased  skill.  To  the  tanning  department,  machinery  and  steam-power 
have  been  introduced,  and  in  that  and  the  brogan  making,  are  employed  a  num- 
ber of  hands. 

3.— CAROLINA  BROOMS. 

Specimens  of  these  articles  were  exhibited  at  the  last  annual  Fair  of  the  Insti- 
tute, from  three  manufactories  in  this  state  ;  one  in  Greenville,  by  Dr.  J.  Crit- 
tenden, one  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  near  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  by 
Henry  S.  Tew,  Esq.,  and  the  other  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  by  J.  H.  Steinmey- 
er,  Esq.  For  length  and  fineness  of  brush,  and  beauty,  they  were  pronounced, 
by  good  judges,  equal  to  any  imported.  Dr.  C.  planted  last  year  80  acres  of 
broom-corn,  with  six  hands,  and  expects  to  realize  from  15  to  20  dozen  of  the 
manufactured  brooms  per  acre.  The  hands  engaged  in  winding,  work  with  as 
much  facility  and  skill  as  white  hands  at  the  North,  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, some  of  them  winding  sixty  brooms  per  day,  which  is  there  regarded  as  a 
good  day's  work.  Mr.  Tew  proposes  to  plant  this  year,  300  acres,  on  good  second 
swamp  lands,  the  product  of  which  he  estimates  at  500  pounds  of  brush  and  30 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  will  be  worth  not  less  than  40  to  50  dollars. 
Mr.  Steinmeyer's  lands  in  St.  Andrew's,  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  O.  Moore,  and 
are  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  He  is  making  arrangements  for  extending  his 
crop  and  force,  and  has  already  succeeded  in  making  a  good  yield,  in  brooms  of 
all  sizes  and  excellent  quality.  Specimens  from  his  manufactory  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  N.  M.  Porter's  store,  in  King,  near  Market-street,  where  a  good  supply 
is  generally  kept  for  sale. 

The  seed,  when  ground,  makes  good  food  for  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 
The  plant  is  a  hardy  one,  enduring  greater  degrees  of  drought  and  moisture, 
and  matured  with  less  difficulty  and  trouble  than  the  Indian  com.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  this  state  are  well  adapted  to  its  production.  It  is  an  article  for 
which  an  immense  amount  of  money  has  hitherto  beeh  drained  out  of  the  state, 
and  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  cultivating  it  here  at 
our  own  doors,  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  what 
will  hereafter  be  expended  for  supplying  our  own  market. 

4.~8WXD18H  IRON  MANITPACTURINO  COIfPANT. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  Washington  some  years  ago,  to  test  the  strength 
of  bar  iron  for  chain  cables,  which  resulted  in  a  higher  estimate  being  fixed 
upon  the  iron  produced  at  the  works  owned  by  this  company,  than  on  the  best 
Pennsylvania  iron.  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  process  of  manu- 
&cture  by  the  more  experienced  Swedes,  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  enterprise, 
under  very  favorable  auspices,  are  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the  purity  and 
fine  quality  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  suggested  b^  those  capable  of  judging,  that 
the  finest  steel  may  be  manufactured  from  this  iron,  by  establishing  works  for 
this  purpose  at  a  convenient  distance  for  transportation,  and  within  reach  of  a 
good  supply  of  fuel  and  necessary  materials. 

These  works  are  located  in  Spartanburg  District,  and  have  been  for  about  a 
year  past  in  possession  of  the  present  proprietors.  The  specimens  of  nails, 
nail-plate,  bar  iron  and  iron  ore,  which  have  been  sent  out  from  there,  afford 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  company  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  which 
nrill  yet  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  permanent  advantage  to  our  state. 
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7.-.WILKINS0N  (MISS.)  PACTOEY. 

This  cotton  factory  is  now  in  rapid  progress.  It  is  a  building,  says  the  Whif  ^ 
of  large  and  admirable  design  ;  there  will  be  ample  room  in  it  to  conquer  mu^ 
of  the  field's  raw  material,  and  weave  it  into  fabrics  for  apparel.  It  is  conve- 
niently and  healthfully  situated,*  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Woodville,  and 
near  the  track  of  the  rail-road.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many,  to  have  given  a 
few  facts  and  figures  as  measure  of  the  size  of  the  factory,  and  the  power  of  the 
machinery.  The  factory,  proper,  is  a  building  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  fifty  wide,  with  a  tower  in  front  as  an  entrance,  and  extending  to 
the  upper  story  ;  the  building  will  be  three  stories  high,  with  an  altitude  of 
twelve  feet  in  the  first  story,  and  ten  each  for  the  two  others,  besides  an  attic  of 
nine  feet.  This  building  has  been  progressed  to.  the  second  story.  There  ia 
also  being  erected  a  building  for  a  picking  and  engine-house,  fifty-two  feet  bj 
forty-three,  two  stories  high ;  the  upper  to  be  appropriated  to  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  engine,  now  being  built  at  Cincinnati,  is 
of  eighty-horse  power,  and  is  said  to  be  a  machine  after  the  manner  of  the 
hifffaest  and  most  approved  modem  improvements,  and  will  be  executed  in 
finished  workmanship.  It  will  run  eighty  looms,  and  three  thousand  two  hon- 
dred  spindles. 

There  is  to  be  built  a  warehouse  for  an  ofiSce,  and  the  storing  of  manufactured 
goods.  There  is  now,  nearly  completed,  three  buildings,  with  twelve  tene- 
ments for  families,  each  containing  seversd  well  proportioned  rooms.  Also,  a 
large  bouding-house,  to  be  eighty  feet  by  forty.  A  neat  brick  cottage  is  to  be 
erected,  as  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 

8.— VAN  BURBN  (ARKANSAS)  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  PACTOEY. 

We  understand  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Van  Buren  Manufactory,  have 
organized,  by  the  election  of  the  following  ofiScers,  viz. : 

John  Henry,  President ;  Alfred  Wallace,  Treasurer  ;  Directors :  Wm.'  Brad- 
ley, Jesse  Turner,  John  B.  Ogden,  E.  B.  Bishop,  James  A.  Warren. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $50,000,  taken  in  shares  of  8100  each. 
The  machinery  is  to  be  driven  by  two  steam-engines.  We  learn,  that  It  is  con- 
templated to  put  in  looms  sufficient  to  manufacture  from  5(>0  to  600  bales 
of  domestics  and  Georgia  strljpes  per  annum.  The  merchants  of  Arkan- 
sas who  study  their  interest,  will  therefore  look,  in  the  future,  to  this  source, 
for  their  supplies.  We  calculate  with  confidence,  on  the  results  of  this  factory 
arousing  a  spirit  of  manufacturing  enterprise  throughout  the  state. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— CONSUMPTION   OP    SUGAE  IN   THE    UNITBD    STATES  AND  EU- 

EOPE,  ETC. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Current,  we  find  the  following  cal- 
culations in  regard  to  Sugar,  founded  upon  the  statements  of  a  New-York 
house : 

Sugar. — **  The  production  of  this  article  of  prime  necessity,  in  the  United 
States,  is  annually  increasing.  The  whole  annual  production  of  the  worid  is 
estimated  at  1,471,000,000  pounds ;  of  which  the  United  States  produces 
820,000,000,  including  76,000,000  of  Maple  Sugar.  The  production  of  this 
large  amount  of  Maple  Sugar  will  strike  some  of  our  sugar  planters  with  aston- 
ishment. Of  the  whole  amount  of  sugar  produced,  Europe  consumes  about 
one  thousand  millions,  divided  as  follows  :  Great  Britain.  386,866,800 :  France, 
160,080,000;  Belgium,  19,840,000;  Netherlands,  42,000,000 ;  Russia,  70,000,- 
000  ;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  22,000,000  ;  the  German  Zoll- Verein,  101,300,000 ; 
ether  parts  of  Germany,  160,000,000 ;  Austria,  60,000,000.** 
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CoruumpHon  of  Sugar  m  the  United  State*  for  the  year  1849. 

Stock  of  sugar  on  hand  at  New- York  Ut  January, tons. 6, 100 

Stock  in  other  Atlantic  ports,  estimated 1,900 

7.000 

Crop  of  Louisiana  which  came  to  market  1849 lbs.. 842,000,000  or  108,000 

Import  of  Foreign  Sugar  for  the  year  endiAg  31st  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  brown 268,815,485 

White,  clayed,  powdered 5,103,741 

268,919,226 
Less  exported,  including  Canada — brown,  white,  clari- 
fied,  powdered,  and  refined,  manufacture  of  United 
States 11,995,222 

338,924,004       106.600 

221,600 
Stock  in  New- York  1st  January,   1850,   3,113  hhds., 

1,679  boxes,  23,866  bags  ;  or  tons 3,200 

Stock  in  other  Atlantic  ports,  estimated 1,300 

4,600 

Consumption,  tons 217,000 

Imports  of  Foreign  Sugar.  Exports  of  Sugar. 

1847—  Ib^  Iba. 

Brown 194,704,663 19,736,471 

White,  clayed,  etc 8,563,168 812,346 

Refined —         1,924,269 

203,267,731 21,972,086 

1848— 

Brown 248,201,117 11,749,135 

White,  cUyed,  etc 6,807,008 1,063,161 

Befined —         4,233,466 

226,008,126 17,036,762 

Estimated  Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1851. 

Stock  on  hand  in  New- York  Ist  January,  tons 3,200 

Other  Atlantic  porU 1,300 

4,500 

hhds.  lbs. 

Crop  of  Louisiana,  which  came  to  market,  1860 247,000    271 ,000,000 

Import  of  Foreign  Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1849,  was 258,919,226 

The  Imports  of  Foreign,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this 
year,  into  this  port,  show  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
6,000  Ions  over  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year,  or 
near  11  per  cent.  We  tnerefore  deem  it  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  total  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  8  per  cent,  in  the  aggregate  of  last  year,  say 20,713,538 

279,622,764 

Less  Exported,  brown 5,050,481 

"    Refined,  equal  to 2,446,119     8,306,600 

271,236,164 
or  tons  246,000 
Assuminff  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  the  same 

as  on  the  1st  Nov.,  7,300  hhds.  and  3,900  bxs.  or  tons.        5,000 
Other  Atlantic  porU 2,000      7,000 

Consumption,  tons 239,000 
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In  neither  of  the  foregoing  estimates  have  we  included  the  consumption  of 
sugar  made  from  molasses  and  the  maple  tree,  or  the  import  of  forei^  crushed  ; 
as  to  the  first  two  there  are  no  certain  data  on  which  to  form  an  estunate.  W« 
think,  however,  the  quantity  has  been  about  the  same  in  each  year.  Last  year 
there  was  no  import  of  foreign  crushed  of  moment. 

SUGAR  TRADB   OP  OBBAT  BlITAIir,    1850. 

As  regards  the  year  1850,  the  prominent  points  requiring  to  be  noticed  are, 
first,  the  great  decrease  in  the  importations,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  pre- 
vious year ;  thus,  we  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom — 

In  1849 tons.317,000 

1850 "    285,600 

Deficiency tons. 81,500 

Secondly,  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption,  which  was 

In  1849 tons. 269,000 

1850 "    276,600 

Increase tons-7,600 

Thirdly,  the  decrease  in  the  exports,  which  were 

In  1849 tons. 29,600 

1850 "    22,200 

y    Decrease tons. 7,400 

Fourthly,  the  decrease  in  the  stocks,  which  were  on  the  81st  December, 

1849 tons. 123,800 

1860 "      93,300 

Decrease tons. 80,500 

2.-.MEL8ENS'  PROCE88  OF  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

A  late  number  of  Le  Patrie,  an  influential  journal  of  Paris,  has  an  article  oo 
the  sugar  making  process  of  Melsens,  which  has  hitherto  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  this  country.     Le  Patrie  says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  announcement  of  the  discorery  of  the 
Melsens  process,  about  a  year  ago,  created  much  sensation.  Some  desired, 
others  feared,  that  it  would  cause  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sugar  making 
business.  If  we  remember  aright,  this  announcement  was  not  altogether  with- 
out influence  in  retarding  the  presentation  to  the  Assembl^e  Nationale  of  the 
project  of  a  law  on  sucar,  by  wnich  delay  the  sugar  trade  and  sugar  making 
business  received  much  injury. 

The  success  of  the  Melsens  process  was  desirable,  for  the  reason,  that  every 
step  made  in  advance  in  industry  always  produces  a  greater  sum  of  advantages 
than  disadvantages. 

The  Melsens  process  has  been  officially  experimented  on  in  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe  ;  and  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  government  of  that  colony, 
has  reported  against  its  use. 

It  appears  ^om  the  commissioners'  report,  that  the  bi-sulphate  of  lime,  on 
which  is  based  the  Melsens  process,  has  not  in  actual  use  the  same  results  as 
were  observable  in  the  chemist^s  lai>oratory.  The  decolorizing  power  or  pro- 
perty is  destroyed  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  sugar  maker  finds  himself  of 
using  either  very  small  charges  of  the  bi-sulphate  or  very  large  ones  of  the  lime. 
In  the  second  place,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  sugar  made  and 
molasses  or  syrup  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane-juice,  is  not  so  pro- 
fitable as  that  generally  obtained  from  other  processes  by  the  planters  of 
Guadaloupe. 

These  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  proved  that  the  bi-sulphate  of  lime  posses- 
ses the  property  of  diminishing  the  fermentation  of  cane-juice  ;  but  it  is  well 
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known  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  b^  promptly  heiiting  the  juice  to  a 
temperature  of  122  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  charging  it  properly  with 
lime. 

'  3.— AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

Below  I  hand  you  estimates  of  the  Cotton  crop— if  it  be  wrong  in  any  part, 
I  wish  to  have  the  error  pointed  out,  and  some  good  reason  given  to  show  that 
it  is  an  error.  In  many  instances,  I  think,  the  figures  are  too  high,  and  think  I 
venture  little  in  asserting  that  I  can  show  more  clearly,  that  some  estimates 
are  too  low,  than  any  person  can  show  that  any  one  of  the  estimates  is  too 
high.  If  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  correct,  is  it  not  manifest  that 
some  very  extraordinary  causes  are,  and  have  been,  at  work,  producing  the 
presenA  depressed  prices  1  I  ask  all  parties  interested  in  the  great  staple  of  the 
South,  to  mquire  into  this  matter — if  there  are  errors  in  the  estimate,  point 
them  out ;  and  if  there  are  "  extraordinary  causes**  at  work,  point  them  out, 
too.  My  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth — the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Ettimate  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1860-fil.— JlfarcA  8,  1851. 
Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  Price  Current 1,693,185 

Received,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz. : 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga.,  "22,     "     17,741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4,     "     17,780 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  1,     "     16,760 

Memphis,  Tenn.,         Feb.  18,     "     20,000 

Columbia,  S.  C,  1,     "     5,000—142,838 

Total  received,  and  on  hand 1,836,023 

Estimated  amount  to  come  from  sundry  places  : 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries 20,000 

Vicinity  of  Memphis  and  Hatchie  River 16,000 

Tennessee  River  and  Nashville 40,000 

Arkansas  and  White  Rivers 4,000 

Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers 15,000 

Scattering,  from  Mississippi  River 16,000 

Texas 20.000 

Tombigbee,  Warrior  and  Alabama  Rivers 40.000 

Interior  of  Georgia .50,000 

Interior  of  South  Carolina .'50,000 

Florida 40,000—309.000 

Estimate  of  whole  of  1850-51 2,145,023 

But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount.  Cotton 
to  be  brought  at  Memphis  for  mnnufactories  at  the 
West — Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Wellsburg,  and  Cannel- 

ton 25,000 

Deduct  5  per  cent,  for  short  weight 106,000 

Deduct  for  trash,  notes  and  unmerchantable  Cotton....  20.000  151,000 

Leaving  for  ^e  crop  only 1,994,023 

4.— VARIETIES  OP  COTTON  SEED. 

I  have  been  selectinff  from  the  field  every  year,  for  the  past  five  years.  I 
begin  after  the  first  picking.  Usually  we  begin  to  gather  cotton  about  the  15th 
of  August,  and  can  run  over  the  crop  in  about  two  weeks  ;  thus  I  begin  to  se- 
lect alK>ut  the  1st  of  September.  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  always  notice  the 
negroes  when  they  are  put  at  it.  We  gather  the  mil  open  bolls,  from  the  best 
ttidks— noticing  particularly  the  fullest  and  thriftiest  stalks — preferring  the 
boUt  about  the  centre  of  that  stalk,  and  near  the  body,  and  do  not  save  the 
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bolls  from  ends,  or  near  the  ends  of  limbs.  This  cotton  is  carefbtly  snnnedy 
and  put  by  itself — room  enough  allowed  so  as  not  to  be  pressed  together.  This 
cotton  is  usually  the  last  ginned,  and,  if  not  exceedingly  careless,  there  cannot 
be  a  faulty  seed. 

I  have  selected  **  Sugar  Beet"  thus  for  five  years,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  upon 
my  rich,  fresh  land,  it  ndt  only  jiroduces  more,  but  matures  earlier  than  any 
variety  I  have  yet  tried. 

"  Brovm  Seed'*  has  been  tried  here  three  years ;  the  first  two  lots  of  seed 
were  either  not  genuine,  or  I  had  the  wrong  land  appropriated.  This  feax  this 
cotton  was  on  better  land,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased  as  to  select  from  it. 
Many  planters  in  this  county  pronounce  it  better  than  any  other. 

Vick's  "  100  Seed**  is  the  very  best  Mexican,  or  Petit  Ghilf,  now  in  this  state, 
I  firmly  believe.  Col.  H.  W.  Vick  has  devoted  some  ten  years  to  selecting  and 
experimenting  with  this  cotton,  and  the  "  100  Seed"  is  the  result.  Upon  ridi 
land  it  is  not  to  be  excelled  much  by  the  above.  This  year  upon  part  of  my 
land  it  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  former  years  ;  yet  upon  another  field  it  was  bet- 
ter than  ever 

The  "  Hogan**  does  better  on  thin  land  than  either  of  the  above,  or  Mexican ; 
and  this  is  said  of  it  by  many  others.  Pruet,  Cluster,  Multiflora,  Manybush, 
&c.  <&c.,  are  the  same,  only  in  difierent  degrees  of  purity.  Pruet,  Cluster  and 
Hogan,  are  here  generally  identical. 

The  ^<  Banaiur  is  preferable  to  either,  there  being  more  care  taken  in  the 
purity,  as  well  as  a  fresher  article  from  the  original  stock.  Of  this,  I  have 
none  now  for  sale,  but  can  buy  them  of  Col.  Hebron,  at  $2  50.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  Gen.  G.  D.  Mitchell  has  some  1,000  bushels  of  the  same,  in  South 
Carolina,  from  Mr.  David  Gibson,  of  Warren  county. 

The  ** Pomegranate"  is  the  name  of  the  seed  sold  by  G^en.  G.  D.  Mitchell, 
and  the  cotton  I  saw  at  his  place.  The  growth  of  this.  Banana,  Hogan,  iSlc., 
are  identical ;  so  much  so,  tnat  I  insisted  upon  it  to  Gen.  M.  that  it  was  the 
same,  only  much  purer.  Since  seeing  his  cotton,  and  writing  for  the  Southern 
Cultivator  my  opinion  of  it,  I  have  further  examined  other  cotton,  and  having 
learned  that  Gen.  M.  bought  of  Mr.  Gibson  350  bushels  last  year,  and  sold 
them  in  Mobile,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Pomegranate  cotton  is  Banana  seed 
grown  on  very  poor  land,  suited  to  short-jointed  cotton.  If  this  is  really  a  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Mitchell's,  I  have  never  planted  any  of  it. 

y  Silk"  I  planted  this  year,  upon  old,  poor,  new  and  jjood  land,  giving  It  a 
fair  trial ;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  1  find  it  good.  This  has  been  known 
several  years  in  this  county,  but  I  never  tiied  it  until  this  year. 

^^Jethro"  I  have  not  fbr  sale — it  is  yet  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  permit  my 
selling  it  at  any  fixed  price.  I  gave  a  few  away  last  year,  and  the  grower  cer- 
tifies to  me  that  304  lbs.  save  106  pounds  of  lint,  he  carefully  weighing  it  him- 
self. I  am  inclined  to  think  this  variety  will  excel  any  yet  tried  for  its  qual- 
ity. I  learn  the  South  Carolina  Mechanics'  Institute  selected  this  variety  for 
the  World's  Fair.     I  will  have  it  for  sale  this  fall. 

I  charffe  $5  per  sack  of  125  lbs.,  (I  rate  them  at  25  lbs.  per  bushel,)  for  any 
seed  I  sell — unless  some  one  wants  a  few  of  yearly  selection ;  and  I  object  to 
sell  them  at  any  price,  and  place  $5  per  bushel  on  them  to  avoid  selling.  I 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  cull  many  seed,  and  if  a  full  crop,  would  not  do  it 
at  even  $5,  unless  enough  could  be  sold  to  make  it  an  object. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  W.  Philips. 

5.~C0TT0N,  AND  ITS  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  annexed  contribution  was  received  firom  a  practical  Cotton  planter  in  Louis- 
iana, and  though  we  think  there  are  exceptions  which  may  be  taken  to  its  CoUon 
calculations,  we  believe  they  yet  do  not  vary  very  widely  from  the  fact.  We  differ 
from  the  author  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  products  of  labor  at  the  South, 
the  last  ten  years,  aud  believe  that,  although  prices  have  been  very  loV,  we 
have  been  very  far  from  actual  ruin,  and  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  ^ 
operatives  of  Burope.    The  paragraph  in  which  he  takes  this  view  we  prefer  to 
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omit.  In  other  respectB  the  article  is  deserring  of  attention ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  that  in  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  Review,  we  have  presented  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  cost  of  production  in  other  states,  and  from  different  sources.  The 
matter  shoald  receive  a  more  full  investigation.  Our  own  opinion  is  clears  that  the 
average  ot  prices  in  the  future,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  not  vary  much  from 
their  present  maximum. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  man^,  everywhere,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, have  l^en  ready  at  all  times  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  high  prices 
of  cotton,  ^enever  it  bears  a  value  at  all  remuneratingt  and  when  it  beccimes 
so  low  as  to  sink  beneath  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  ready  to  congratulate  its 
growers  upon  the  profits  they  are  realizing. 

We  imagine  two  prominent  reasons  may  be  found  sufficiently  explanatory  of 
this,  and  the  first  is  ifUereti,  This  article  constitutes  the  chirf  element  of  clothing 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  cheapness  and  abundance  is  as  necessary  to 
the  millious  that  consume  it,  as  their  breaa.  The  second  reason  for  this  general 
warfare  against  the  planting  interest,  is,  that  most  of  those  who  have  never  pro- 
duced the  great  staple,  which  clothes  the  world  at  so  much  less  cost  than  any  other 
good  material,  is,  tnat  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  costs  of  its  production,  and 
generally  greatly  underrate  them. 

Having  so  often  observed  the  erroneous  conclusions  into  which  individuals  and 
eommuniliet  have  been  led,  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and  experience,  we 
propose  here  to  give  a  short  and  accurate  summary  of  the  expen$e$  and  coili  of 
producing  cotton,  as  deduced  from  our  experience  and  observation  for  fifteen 
years.  When  we  say  accurale,  we  do  not  mean  that  standard  that  a  merchant  or 
mathematician  observes,  but  near  enough  to  show  what  is  necessary ;  at  least 
we  will  not  make  them  greater  than  they  are. 

Take  a  plantation  well-improved  and  properly  organized,  with  good  buildings, 
gins,  mill,  teams,  &c.,  on  which  there  are  one  hundred  slaves,  old  and  young 
negroes.  Let  ^his  be  cultivated, /re c  of  rent  or  kiret  for  one  year,  or  a  series  of 
years,  and  left  in  as  good  order  as  it  was  received  ;  it' is  a  fair  calculation  that 
such  places,  upon  rich  bottom  land,  will  produce  annually  seven  bales,  weighing 
four  hundred  pounds,  to  each  hand;  but  not  near  so  much  on  "up-1ands.'  On 
sach  a  plantation,  with  one  hundred  slaves,  there  would  generally  be  found  about 
fifty  classified,  average  field-hands — the  whole  property  being  worth  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollar $. 

Thus  50  hands  will  produce  350  bales,  of  400  lbs. ;  thi»  sold  at 

5  cents  per  lb.,  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  bale — 350  bales....  $7,000 

From  which  deduct,  for  sending  to  market  and  selling,  $2  50  per 

bale— 350  bales $875  00 

To  feed  100  servanU,  to  furnish  the  hospital,  overseer's  table,  &c..  750  00 

Deduct  bagging  and  rope  per  bale — 350  bales 625  00 

To  clothe  100  slaves,  shoe  them,  furnish  bedding,  sacks  for  gath- 
ering cotton.  &c 750  00 

Wages  to  competent  overseer 700  00 

Such  plantation  requiring  35  or  40  mules,  will  need  an  annual 

addition  of  about  four  or  five  to  sustain  the  teams 400  00 

Annual  outlay  to  keep  up  farming  tools  of  all  descriptions,  in 

wood  and  iron 250  00 

Taxes  on  the  whole  estate 300  00 

Medicines,  doctors*  bills,  &c 250  00 

Annual  repairs  of  gins,  mill,  press,  and  purchasing  new  stands, 

&c 250  00 

Annual  outlay  for  materials  to  keep  in  repair  all  the  buildings 
needed ;  for  nails,  lime,  plank,  and  such  materials  as  cannot  be 
had  on  the  place 200  00 

Total  Expenses  above  named $5,250 

Leaves $1,750 
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It  18  to  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  there  are  handreds  of  small  matUn  not  anuai^- 
rated  here,  which  must  be  annually  purchased,  and  added  to  the  list  of  ex- 
penses ;  also  that  nothing  has  been  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  planter  and 
his  family,  which  should  all  be  charged  to  the  place,  as  his  tvpervinon  is  mdis- 
perisable.  Nor  has  anything  been  set  down  to  meet  those  contingent  and  inciden- 
tal losses  and  costs,  to  which  all  such  estates  are  liable.  As  the  loss  of  servants 
from  epidemics,  the  loss  of  whole  teams  from  diseases,  the  frequent  accidents  to 
gius  and  houses  irom  fire,  losses  from  overflows,  breaking  of  levees,  Sue, ;  the 
cost  of  making  entirely  new  all  the  buildings,  gins,  &c.,  on  the  premises,  occur 
every  15  or  20  years.  If  a  reasonable  charge  is  made  for  these  things,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  the  balance  of  $1,750  will  fail  to  meet  them.  Thus  i^ppears  that 
it  will  cost  five  cents  to  produce  cotton,  and  if  the  land  is  given,  clear  of  rent, 
and  the  labor  without  hire,  a  judicious  economy  only  could  save  the  manager  of 
such  an  estate  from  debt,  if  he  be  required  to  surrender  the  property  to  the  owner 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  good  condition. 

Nearly  half  the  time,  iu  the  last  ten  years,  cotton  has  been  sold  for  the  planters 
on  the  l^  lands,  for  about  five  cents  per  lb.,  which  the  most  superficial  observer 
must  see  has  been  ruinous ;  for  it  would  appear  those  immense  estates  not  only 
pay  no  interest  on  the  large  investments,  at  those  rates,  but  scarcely  do  the  reve- 
nues support  the  charges  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  them.  It  would  require 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances,  to  leave  the  smallest 
margin  of  profit  to  the  planters.  Their  profits  begin  only  when  cotton  advances 
above  five  cents,  or  the  crop  reaches  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  seven  bales 
to  the  hand  ;  the  latter  no  one  ought  to  presume  on,  for  he  will  as  often  fail  be- 
low as  rise  above  the  average. 

We  dislike,  for  those  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  its  pro- 
duction, to  be  constantly  labeling  to  produce  wron^  impressions  in  the  commercial 
circles,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  stimulating,  under  false  views,  individ- 
uals and  nations  to  embark  in  a  business,  ruinous  to  themselves  and  to  those  al- 
ready engaged  in  it.  Why  should  our  material  be  said  to  be  too  high,  when  no 
other  can  be  found  to  clothe  the  world  half  so  cheap,  combining  the  same  com- 
fort and  utility  1  Why  do  people  complain  of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  whdn 
even  at  ten  cents  it  will  clothe  them  cheaper  and  better  than  any  thmg  else  by 
half— and  yet  only  leave  25  or  30  cents  per  day  compensation  to  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  1 

From  such  calculations  as  these  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  that  all  the  efforts 
Eiudand  is  making  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  must  prove  abortive : 
for  her  labor  is  greatly  inferior  to  ours.  Her  lands  and  climate  have  been  found 
to  be  still  more  so.  (The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  plant- 
ers employed  from  this  country  by  the  English,  to  try  the  experiment  in  India. ) 
The  distance  from  the  places  of  consumption  is  another  impeaiment  to  their  suc- 
cess ;  as  also,  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  staple.  The  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Egypt,  have  all  failed  in  the  race  of  competition  against  us.  and 
have  been  yearly  sinking  lower  in  the  amount  of  product. 

Still  another  reason  will  forever  efifectually  hinder  England  from  successful 
competition.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  our  labor  in  the  production  of  this 
staple,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may.  We  have  the  labor  amongst  us ;  labor  of  an 
excellent  and  superior  quality.  There  is  a  vast  field  opened  to  it.  Climate  and 
soil  happily  adapted  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  laborer,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple.  We  may  say  peculiarly  to  it,  for  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  other  staple  to  employ  so  many  laborers.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  obtaining 
remunerating  piices,  though  England  may  try  her  India  experiments;  though 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  brokers,  and  every  element  of  selfishness  and  cu- 
pidity may  conspire  against  us ;  for  the  world  must  be  clad,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  people. 

Nor  do  the  ravings  of  abolitionists  and  pseudo-philanthropists  disturb  our  re- 
pose. We  well  know  our  domestic  institutions  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  that 
we  will  forever  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  labor,  until  we  choose  to  dispense  with 
it.  We  well  know  that  the  difi^culties  in  the  way  of  freeing  this  country  of  its 
ne^ro  population  are  insurmountable,  and  the  cost  of  doing  it,  even  if  no  compen- 
sation was  claimed  by  their  owners,  would  be  so  enormous,  that  noisy  philanthro- 
pists would  be  the  last  to  advocate  the  policy. 
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A  national  debt  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  woald  be  required  to 
prepare  five  millions  of  our  Africans  for  freedom, in  an  independent  government; 
to  transport  them  there,  and  defray  their  expenses  for  a  season.  We  cannot  but 
look  with  confident  hope  to  the  future,  not  only  that  our  domestic  institutions 
will  endure,  and  our  labor  remain  to  us,  but  that  it  will  be  hereafter  pro- 
fitable. An  article  that  clothes  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized  world  at  such  cheap 
rates,  and  the  laborers  who  produce  it.  must  be  regarded  with  interest.  Destroy 
either  the  material  or  the  labor^  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  they  clothe  ?  What  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  poor 
laborers  they  give  employment  to,  and  supply  with  daily  bread  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  that  great  chain  which  binds  the  families  of  the 
earth  to  each  other  ?  One  general  ruin  would  overwhelm  society.  Revolutions 
in  trade  and  society,  and  with  it  revolutions  in  governments,  would  be  unavoidable. 
If  we  look  for  the  canse  of  the  extraordinary  peace  of  the  world  for  the  last  half 
century,  commerce  solves  the  mystery.  If  we  ask  what  gave  the  impulse  to  com- 
merce, we  answer,  chiefly  cotton,  and  its  manufacture$.  And  how  such  immense 
quantities  of  this  has  been  produced  at  such  cheap  rates  as  to  enable  the  peasantry 
of  Europe,  who  once  were  ragged,  not  only  to  be  clad  from  it,  but  to  be  fed  by 
their  labor  in  elaborating  it  into  materials  for  the  rest  of  mankind, — we  answer, 
by  the  introduction  of  Africans  into  these  states  :  whilst  the3r  themselves  have 
been  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  for  centuries,  to  a  state  of  comparative  civilization  and  happmess, 
each  generation  gradually  advancing  higher  and  higher.  These  are  some  of  the 
advantages,  aided  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  Americans,  they  have  conferred 
upon  mankind.  At  some  future  day  it  may  be  their  destiny  to  be  separated  from 
the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  those  who  had  been  so  long  their  instructors  and 
protectors,  when  they  may  be  prepared  for  liberty  and  self-government. 

It  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  mercy  had  conducted  them  to  this  land,  and  placed 
them  in  the  only  possible  condition  where  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures 
could  be  improved  and  cultivated.  So  deep  had  they  been  buried  in  ignorance 
and  degradation,  that  they  could  not  have  mingled  with  the  refined  society  of 
European  nations,  or  their  descendants,  as  equals.  The  relation  of  master  and 
slave  f  as  it  exists  here  in  its  patriarchal  character ^  is  the  only  conceivable  one 
which  could  elevate  the  Africans  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morality,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  metujs  of  giving  commerce  and  peace  to  the  world. 

Lake  Providence,  La,  A  Planter. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

l.~KENTUCKY. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  state,  granting  the  fol- 
lowing sums  :  Kentucky  River  Improvement,  $200,000 ;  to  the  unfinished  roads, 
$300,000  ;  to  the  rail-road  from  Louisville  towards  Tennessee,  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville,  $600,000 ;  to  a  rail-road  from  Lexington,  in  the  direction  of  the  Vir- 
ffinia  line,  $500,000 ;  to  a  rail-road  from  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  rail-road, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  $200,000  ;  to  Licking  River,  $100,000. 

The  County  Court  of  Mason  have  subscribed  $150,000  to  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  rail-road.  The  city  subscription  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  county, 
making  $300,000  together.  Besides  this,  considerably  upwards  of  $100,000 
have  been  subscribed  by  private  citizens  ;  and  still  subscriptions  are  going  on. 
There  is  a  lively  competition  in  subscriptions  on  the  rival  routes  through  the 
county  ;  and  we  anticipate  an  aggregate  of  $500,000  towards  the  rail-road  in  all 
of  Mason  county. 

It  is  calculated  the  following  sums  will  be  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Rail-road : — Nelson  County,  $230,000  ;  Larue,  $50,000  ;  Hart, 
$100,000;  Barren,  $260,000;  Allen,  $100,000;  Sumner,  $300,000;  Nash- 
ville, $500,000,  and  Louisville,  $1,000,000,  making  an  ag^egate  of  $2,550,000 — 
which  is  $50,000  more  than  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  President  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Road,  says  will  complete  the  work.    Meetings  along  the  line 
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of  this  road  have  been  held  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  a  delegation  appointed  fW>m 
Louisville  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Elizabethtown. 

2.— TENNESSEE. 

Tht  Chattanooga,  Cleveland  and  Harrison  Railroad  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  an  engineer  appointed,  ^, — The  Gazette  says :  As  the  line  is  a  short 
one,  and  few  difficulties  of  route  exist,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  agents  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  survey  at  an  early  period,  in  order  that  all  interested  may  be 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  work^  its  length,  route,  probable 
cost,  etc. 

The  importance  of  this  line,  as  part  of  a  system,  which  will  not  only  give  a 
connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  our  state  by  rail-road, 
but  also  to  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Road  a  direct  connection  with  the  line, 
passing  eastwardiy  through  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  (and 
to  the  roads  of  the  east  a  connection  in  time  with  them,)  will  now  be  feirly  set 
before  the  public,  and  we  doubt  not,  such  an  interest  awakened  as  will  carry 
this,  an  essential  part  of  a  Tennessee  system  of  rail-roads,  to  a  completion 
simultaneous  with  the  other  improvements. 

3.— NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail-road. — ^A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature,  providing, 
that  when  the  stockholders  have  expended  $400,000,  they  shall  be  released  from 
their  liabilities  to  the  state. 

We  have  received  the  third  Annual  Report,  1851,  of  the  Wilmington  <f-  Man- 
chestcr  Raii-road  Company.  This  road  completes  the  link  of  rail-way  travel  to 
the  North,  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  hazardous  sea-voyage  between  Wil- 
mington and  Charleston.  South  Carolina  appropriated  $200,000  by  act  of 
legislature  to  the  road.  Wilmington  has  been  permitted  by  the  legislature 
to  take  $100,000  in  stock,  issuing  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  15  and  20  years.  The 
capital  on  the  books  is  $1,000,000.  Nearly  80  miles  of  grading  have  been  finish- 
ed— the  timber  for  40  miles  is  being  delivered,  and  ]tthe  iron  K>r  37^  miles  will 
be  ready  at  Charleston,  by  June  1st.  Total  estimated  cost  of  road,  $1,550,000. 
Total  length  161  miles,  or  $9,594  per  mile.  Mr.  Harlee,  the  President  of  the 
Company,  says  :  From  the  reports  in  Georgetown,  it  appears  that  during  the 
same  season,  18,300  bales  were  shipped  from  that  port,  and  from  the  census  of 
Sumter  District,  recently  returned,  it  appears  that  18,000  400-Ib.  bales  of  cotton 
were  made  in  that  District  in  the  year  1849.  This  makes,  in  the  aggregate, 
74,863  bales  of  cotton  for  the  year  1849,  produced  in  a  region  tributary  to  our 
work,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  mainly  dependent  on  it  for  a  market.  The 
census  of  the  past  year  will,  it  is  believed,  exhibit  fully  as  great  an  increase  in 
other  products  over  the  last. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  road,  we  have  the  following  from  Mr.  Flem- 
ming,  the  Engineer  :  The  country  through  which  your  road  passes,  contains 
a  large  population,  its  productions  are  more  varied  and  valuable,  and  conse- 
quently will  bear  a  higher  rate  of  transportation  than  those  transported  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-road. 

I  assume  it,  therefore,  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  local  business  of  your 
line  will  exceed,  while  the  through  passengers  and  mail  will  yield  the  same 
revenue  as  on  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail-road. 

Takinff  these  receipts  as  a  basis,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
increased  travel  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  rail-way  connection,  (thus 
dispensing  with  the  sea-voyage)  and  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  will  be 
induced  to  travel  as  the  avenues  of  communication  are  multiplied,  the  speed 
increased  and  fare  reduced ;  and  allowing  the  expenses  to  be  one-half  of  the 
receipts,  it  would  still  yield  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
work,  and  leave  a  balance  annually  of  $26,882  to  be  carried  to  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  reduction  and  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 

4.— GEORGIA. 

The  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Rail- Road  is  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  iron  it 
already  laid  on  about  25  miles  of  road  upon  the  Atlanta  portion  of  the  line.  The  rail- 
road from  Montgomery,  eastward,  is  now  completed  to  within  about  three  miles  of 
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West  Point,  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  in  complete  ranning  order  to  that  place. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  rostd  will  be  pashed  forward  to* 
wards  its  ultimate  terminus  with  all  possible  despatch. 

5.-ALABAMA. 

Belma  and  Union  Town  RmURoad.^kt  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
together  with  the  stockholders  generally,  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
R^  Company,  held  in  Union  Town,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  1851,  Jas. 
L.  Price  was  elected  President  of  the  said  road  ;  A.  P.  Walke,  Secretary,  and  Wm. 
T.  Moore,  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  meeting,  an  executive  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  R. 
H.  Adams,  J.  R.  John,  and  Ool.  John  H.  Davidson. 

This  road,  we  learn  by  the  Selma  Enterprue,  will  be  in  length  33  to  35  miles,  and 
cost  $350,000.  The  object  is  to  connect  the  planters  of  the  cane-brake  with  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Road,  and  ultimately  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
load  at  the  Mississippi  line.    40,000  bales  of  cotton  will  take  this  road. 

Alabama  and  Tennenee  RaiURoad, — We  learn  that  the  chief  eiigineer  of  this 
road,  Mr.  Troost,  on  his  recent  visit  north,  purchased  5,500  tons  of  iron,  sufficient 
to  complete  the  road  to  Montevallo,  a  distance  of  57  miles.  The  road-bed  up  to 
this  point  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  is  shipped  Irom 
England. 

The  great  object  of  this  company  is  to  build  their  road  to  Rome,  Geo.,  at  which 
place  a  junction  will  be  formed  with  the  Georgia  Rail-road,  and  by  means  of  this 
with  all  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  distance  from  Selma  to  Rome  is  about  180 
miles.  This,  the  company  propose  to  finish  in  sections,  of  about  45  miles  each 
year.  We  presume  that  they  will  find  no  difficulty  io  doing  this.  The  route  is  a 
good  one:  the  county  traversed  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  the  means  of 
the  people  ample,  and  the  best  feeling  prevails  in  reference  to  this  work. 

After  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Rome,  the  company  will  ihsn,  we  presume, 
construct  a  track  to  Gunter's  landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  When  this  shall  be  formed,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Rome, 
the  above  road  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  importaut  in 
Ahibama,  but  will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  rail-roads  of 
the  United  StateB^^RaU-Road  Journal, 

6.— MISSISSIPPI 

Vickibtirg  and  Selmn  RaiURoad. — To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esq. — Sir;— Varioua 
articles  have  appeared  in  your  valuable  jounial.on  the  t-ul»jectof  a  rail-road  connec- 
tion between  the  interior  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Whether  by  design,  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  appears  to  be  with  the  writers  a  settled  purpose  to 
overlook  the  route  leading  east  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  Alabama,  and  from  that 
point  to  Montgomery  aud  Chattanoosa — at  both  points  uniting  with  the  web  of 
roads  diverging  from  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Nashville — pouring  into  New- 
Orleans  the  diversified  products  of  the  richest  portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  developing  the  inexhauittible  resouroes  of  a  portion  of  the  Suuth^ 
which  have  heretofore  had  no  reliable  access  to  a  market.  This  Muq  of  road  is 
now  in  successful  operation  from  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
and  the  route  from  Selma  to  Gunter's  Landing  will  be  in  operation  for  thirty  miles, 
in  a  few  months— both  works  being  in  an  active  state  of  progress;  aud  every  mile 
of  the  first-mentioned  work,  eztonded  east,  adds  largely  to  the  business  of  New- 
Orleans,  diverting  the  entire  trade  (rom  the  prairie  counties  in  Mississippi,  and 
part  of  the  cane-lands  in  Alabama. 

For  the  completion  of  this  rtiad  to  the  Alabama  line,  a  distance  of  about  eighty- 
liz  miles,  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  offers  a  bonus  of  $300,000,  or  nearly  equal 
to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  entire  road — this  property  consisting  of  fourteen  miles 
of  good  railroad  and  equipments,  and  sixty-six  valuable  slaves.  Tho' country 
through  which  this  road  passes,  affords  facilities  fur  building  a  road  noequalled, 
probably,  in  the  United  States,  it  being  estimated  to  oost,  to  lay  the  tnick  com- 
plete, $10,000  per  mile.  In  a  communication  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  conveniently 
ramish  tables  of  the  products  of  the  counties  on  the  line,  (which  I  may  do  in  some 
fotnre  oommaDicatioD)  but  by  taking  an  air-Uoe  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  and 
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thence  to  Ganter's  Landine  on  the  Tennessee  Elver,  and  sappoain^  that  this  road 
only  absorbs  the  trade  for  100  miles  north  and  soath  of  the  une,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  this  line  will  at  once  do  an  immense  business— passing  throngh  the 
best  cotton  re^on  of  the  Soath,  and  through  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  ooaJ  and 
iron  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscaloosa.  In  this  enterprise,  everj  dollar  of  capital  in- 
vested will  at  once  yield  an  interest,  and  the  extent  to  which  dividends  may  be 
earned  un  this  route,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  road.  In  addition  to  the  above  bonnst 
a  grant  of  public  land  will  be  made  by  Congress. 

Mobile,  with  a  capital  bearing  no  comparison  with  that  of  New-Orleana,  will  have 
in  operation  bv  August,  thirty-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bail-road,  and 
has  all  the  capital  necessary  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  reaching 
the  very  country,  and  drawing  off  the  trade,  which,  b^  the  above  route,  woala 
go  to  New-Orleans.  But  it  may  be  idle  to  mention  this  subject  to  New-Orleana 
readers : — nature  has  given  them  a  great  highway,  and  no  exertion,  on  their  part 
is  necessary.  Look  to  your  census  report !  Look  to  your  port  statistics!  AlreadT 
the  Eastern  cities  are  absorbing  a  large  share  of  the  Western  trade.  Savannah 
and  OharlestoQ  are  already  offering  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportation,  cheap 
insurance  and  speedy  transit  to  the  consumer,  over  long  trips,  heavy  insuninoet 
and  the  beauties  of  the  list-svstem. 

If  your  citizens  will  not  voluntarily  subscribe  to  works  of  vital  importance,  let 
a  tax  be  imposed,  and  for  every  dollar  of  tax  paid,  htmdreds  will  be  added  to 
your  city. 

Upon  commencing  this  letter,  I  intended  to  notice  an  article  in  yonr  number  of 
February,  1851,  which  is  highly  commended,  but  many  positions  and  suggestions 
in  it  convince  me  that  the  author  must  have  prepared  his  paper  upon  lines 
drawn  on  a  map,  and  gave  no  attention  to  the  character  of  the  country,  including 
surface,  soil,  and  products.  He  locates  one  of  his  basins  at  Natchez,  and  proposes 
running  a  road  to  Little  Bock,  Arkansas.  Cui  bono—:W  it  for  trade  or  travel  t 
One-half  the  route  is  through  a  swamp— nine-tenths  of  which  is  overflowed  every 
year.  The  other,  over  the  roughest  mountain  country.  One-half  running,  I  pre- 
sume, on  or  near  the  land  of  the  Mississippi — the  other,  throngh  mountains  with 
no  inhabitants. 

If  the  road  was  completed,  there  would  be  nobody  to  go  and  nothing  to  send ; 
and  about  the  same  state  of  affairs  exist  as  to  the  Jaekson  and  New-Orleans  Bail- 
Boad.  unless  friend  Tarp1ey*s  trade  in  chickens  and  pine-knots  should  yield  a  divi- 
dend. New-Orleans  would  do  well  to  get  to  the  starting-point,  and  then  press 
forward ;  but  if  she  takes  hold  of  this  route,  she  adds  nothing  to  her  trade,  and 
exhausts,  in  a  useless  enterprise,  the  liberality  of  her  citizens.  Every  bale  of  cot- 
ton raised  between  Jackson  and  New-Orleans  now  goes  to  the  latter  city.  Every 
mile  of  road  built  east  of  Brandon,  adds  to  its  trade.  If  you  doubt  this,  pkce  the 
map  before  you,  and  examine  for  yourself. 

In  some  future  number  I  will  go  more  into  detail,  and  prove  two  points  hj  ubn- 
lar,  official  statements,  viz. :  Tnat  it  is  the  interest  of  New-Orleans  to  aid  the 
Eastern  road,  and  that  good  dividends  vrill  be  earned  by  the  company.      w.  m.  v. 

7.— SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 

The  OreenviUs  Rail-Road  Company. — We  have  just  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  McBee,  one  of  our  Directors,  who  has  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Boaid 
at  Newberry.  He  brings  the  most  cheering  account  as  to  the  success  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Bail-Boad  Company.  The  road 
is  completed  from  Columbia  to  within  one  mile  of  Newberry  Court-House.  The 
profits  of  the  road,  during  the  month  of  January,  clear  of  all  expenses,  amounted 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  Febmarv  were  not  knovm,  but  doubtless 
still  more.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  conAO^cting  the 
road  above  Newberry  village.  The  work  goes  rapidly  on,  and  the  bridge  across 
the  Saluda  is  under  contract.  The  entire  grading,  from  Anderson  Court-House  tu 
Newberry,  is  almost  completed.  A  heavier  iron  has  been  purchased  for  the  road 
through  Abbeville,  which  will  enable  the  company  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
timber  otherwise  necessary  for  the  road.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  contracts  for  furnishing  the  timber  taken  in  Abbeville,  and  a  portion  of 
Newberry. 

The  best  news,  however,  in  regard  to  the  rail-road,  is,  that  the  company  have 
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made  their  ettimates,  and  find  that  they  have  $125,000  mc»re  than  enough  to  com- 
plete the  entire  road  to  Greenville  Court-House !  This  calculation,  too,  does  not 
inclade  the  profits  of  the  road,  whilst  being  constructed,  and  which  will  be  verj 
considerable.  The  circuit  which  the  road  makes  through  Abbeville,  will  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  its  profits.  It  is  a  rich  country,  and  their  pro- 
duce otherwise  would  not  have  passed  over  the  road. 

The  Laurens  Rail-Road  is  also  progressing  rapidly,  and  they  are  moving  on  with 
their  rail-road  projects  in  Union,  Spartanburg  and  York. 

8.-MARYLAND. 

The  Baltimore  emd  Ohio  Rail-Road  is  destined,  probably,  to  become  the  most 
important  line  in  the  country.  Charters,  right  of  way,  &c.,  have  been  obtained, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  connecting,  when  completed,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  with  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  in  Missouri,  a  distance  of  1,407 
miles.     There  are  six  distinct  sections,  viz. : 

Ohio  and  Baltimore  Rail- Road  to  Ty garths  Valley 287  miles. 

Tygart's  Valley  to  the  Ohio 80      " 

■  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati 185      " 

Cincinnati  to  Vincennes 330      ** 

Viocenues  to  St.  Louis 145       " 

St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  Kansas 380      " 

Most  of  those  sections  have  been  surveyed ;  that  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kansas  has  been  assisted  by  the  state  credit  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  doUan,  and  the  only  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
work,  is,  as  to  that  portion  east  of  Parkersburg,  in  Virginia.  The  greatest  obstacle 
on  the  line  is  the  passage  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Virginia.  The  Ohio  and 
Baltimore  Company  are  now  constructing  a  tunnel  through  this  mountain,  which 
will  be  4,000  feet  in  length.  On  this  lou^  line  there  is  not  a  difference  of  level  of 
more  than  300  feet,  and  at  no  two  points  does  it  vary  from  a  straight  line  over  sixty 
miles.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  important,  and  relatively  the 
cheapest  rail-road  in  the  world.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  $30,000.000 — not 
over  one- fifth  of  what  it  would  cost  in  Europe,  and  not  half  what  it  would  cost  in 
New-England.  What  a  step  such  a  road  will  prove  on  the  great  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific !  These  gigantic  undertakings  admonish  us  of  the  necessity 
of  pushing  our  roads  to  a  rapid  completion. 

9.— TEXAS. 

RaU-Roadfrom  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Upper  Rio  Orande. — The  Houston 
Telegraph,  speaking  of  Col.  Johnson's  survey  of  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers, 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande : 

"  Col.  Johnson  has  recently  examined  the  route  from  Lavaca  Bay  to  EI  Paso, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  rail-road  to  con- 
nect that  Bay  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Gt^nde.  The  new  survey  now 
contemplated  will,  in  all  probability,  show  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  rail- 
road extending  from  Galveston  Bay  to  the  valley  fif  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Gila.  The  people  of  Missouri  are  making  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
government  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  to]connect  St.  Louis  with  the  valleys 
of  Columbia  and  Sacramento.  The  people  of  Texas  should  be  equally  on  the  alert 
to  secure  similar  advantages  to  this  section,  by  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  con- 
necting the  principal  baroor  of  the  state  with  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin  and  Colo- 
rado of  the  West.  The  surveys  of  Col.  Johnson,  when  completed,  will  embrace  the 
topography  of  the  whole  region  of  Texas,  from  Galveston  and  Lavaca  Bay  to  El 
Paso,  and  the  surveys  of  the  boundary  commission  will  embrace  the  topographer 
of  the  country 4>et ween  El  Paso  and  the  point  where  the  southern  line  of  Cimfomia 
touches  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.     We  are  confident  that  these  surveys,  when  com* 

Sleted,  will  show  that  the  southern  route  for  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Gulf  of 
lexico  with  the  Gulf  of  California — extending  from  Galveston,  or  Lavaca  Ba)r, 
by  El  Paso  or  Donna  Ana,  is  &r  preferable  to  the  northern  route  through  Missouri. 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform,  rising  by  regular  gradations  from  the 
Gulf  on  the  east,  to  the  summit  of  the  table  lauds  of  the  Gila,  and  declining  by 
39  VOL.  II. 
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equally  regular  gradations  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  the  cost  of  coastnicting  a  rail- 
road on  this  route  will,  probably,  scarcelv  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  on  the 
northern  route.  If  this  rail-road  shoula  be  constructed,  and  having  its  eastern 
teminusat  Galveston,  what  a  wonderful  city  would  spring  upon  its  site!  This 
Island  City,  like  the  ancient  Tyre,  would  extend  her  commerce  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean,  and  as  far  excel  the  qaeen  city  of  the  ancients  in  commercial  importaneer 
as  t&e  commercial  advantages  of  rail-roads  excel  the  limited  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, that  enabled  the  caravans  of  the  ancients  to  connect  the  commerce  of  India 
with  the  queen  city  of  the  Mediterranean." 

10.-LOUI8IANA. 

We  shall  publish  in  our  next  the  proceedings  of  the  Bail-Road  Convention  held  in 
New-Orleans,  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Jackson  RaU'Road  enter- 
prise ;  and  shall  also  publish  any  movements  that  may  be  made  in  the  propoaed 
road  from  the  city  to  Opelousast  via  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  etc.  Mr.  rayne  has 
been  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  planters  of  Attakapas,  to  discover  how 
fiur  they  will  contribute  towards  the  construction  of  the  road.  We  mentioned  in 
our  last,  that  they  had  offered  a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  whoever  would  build  the 
road  from  Point  Coupee  to  Opelousae,  about  35  miles;  but  the  route  at  present 
contemplated  from  New-Orleans  will  be  170  or  180  miles. 

The  general  council  of  New-0rl6ans  have  under  consideration  a  resolution 
mianimously  adopted  in  public  meeting,  providing  for  the  meeting  next  winter 
among  us,  of  a  Southern  and  Western  Rail- Road  Convention,  embracing  all  the 
states  from  Vir^nia  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Texas  to  Missouri.  If  this  measure  can 
be  carried  out,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  rail-road  enterprises, 
and  do  very  much  to  allay  any  jealousies  that  may  at  present  exist  We  shall  re- 
fer to  this  frequently  hereafter. 

About  $100,000  was  taken  the  other  day  in  New-Orleans  in  the  stock  of  the 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga  Rail-Road,  and  about  $200,000  in  the  Mobile  and  Otrard 
Road.  The  commissioners  of  the  Selma  Road  came  in  very  bad  season  to  do  any 
thing,  though  they  made  an  impression  which  will  be  felt  hereafter. 

For  a  strong  and  lengthy  article  upon  this  road,  founded  upon  the  surveys  of  Mr. 
Troost,  see  our  number  for  August,  1850,  pp.  218,  223.  We  shall  refer  to  it  again 
soon,  and  hope  to  publish  a  large  and  splendid  rail-road  map,  showing  all  of  the 
routes  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  in  operation,  or  in  projection,  to  date. 

We  know  a  single  individual  who  will  take  $50,000  in  the  Jackson  Road,  if  the 
three  municipalities  of  New-Orleans  are  consolidated  into  one  cit> — a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  prayed !  The  Tehuantepec  Treaty  hem^  ratified  by  our  govern- 
ment, has  gone  back  to  Mexico  for  final  action.  Mr.  Beniamiu  seeoos  quite  san- 
guine of  the  result.     The  explorations  are  being  conducted  with  spirit. 

11.— ATLANTIC  RAIL-ROAD  INFLUENCE  UPON  NEW  ORLEANS  TRADE. 

But  what  is  it  to  New-Orleans,  whether  Nashville  and  Louisville  con- 
nect themselves  by  Rail-road  with  Charleston  1  Much  in  every  way,  but  in  the 
way  to  which  she  is  perhaps  most  sensible,  very  much.  In  1849,  the  cars  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road  CGeorgia)  connecting  Chattanooga  with  Savan- 
nah and  with  Charleston,  commenced  active  operations  on  the  basin  of  New- 
Orleans,  in  North-Eastem  Alabama  and  South- Eastern  Tennessee.  Now  the 
extent  of  this  operation  on  the  cotton  receipts  of  New-Orleans,  may  be  shadowed 
out  in  the  following  tabular  facts  : 

BECBIPTS  OF  COTTON  AT  THE  SEVERAL  POETS  FOR  1848,  1849  AND  1850. 

#  nxcExns  in  balks. «    ^-EBCSirra  in  fkr  cxrta<w 

OF  totax.  CBor.-^ 

I848>         1849.  I860i        1SI8.      1849.    1850. 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 797,000 60.7 40.*1...38.1 

Mobile 436,000 519,000 331,000 18.6 19.0.. .16.8 

Other  Gulf  ports 194,000 239,000 200,000 8.3 8.8. ...9.8 

Savannah 255,000 391,000 344,000 10.9 14.3... 16.4 

Charleston. 261,000 458,000 384,000 11.1 16.8...  18.4 

Other  Atlantic  pons 11,000 28,000 19,000 0.5 1.0. ...0.6 

Total  crop 2,348,000 2,729,000..... 2,091,000....  100.0....  100.0..  100.0 
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RAIL-ROADS  COMPLETED,  OR  Iff  PROORE88» 
IN  ALABAMA,  LOUISIANA,  MISSISSIPPI, 
TEKMKStES,  AND  KEHTUOKT.  TMal 


New-Orleans  has  there&re  lost  from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Chattanooga 
Rail-road  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  return  of  the  cotton  crop,  12.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  crop,  .while  Savannah  and  Charleston,  the  termini  of  that  Raif-road, 
have  gamed  within  that  time,  12.8  ii«r  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  another  word  to  this  :  the  figures  are  a  very  legible  writing  on  the  wall. 
But  what  will  New-Orleans  lose  when  this  Chattanooga  road  is  extended  into 
North-Extern  Alabama,  and  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  1  Yet  both  extensions 
are  in  progress,  one  approaching  to  completion,  and  Charleston  subsidies  push- 
ing it  forward  with  giant  strides  !  Verily,  this  cloud  above  the  horizon  of  New- 
Oneans  is  black  and  boding. 

12— TOTAL  RAILROADS  IN  THB  SOUTHERN  STATES.* 

RAIL-ROADS  COMPLETED,  OR  IN  PROGRESS,  IN 
VIRGINIA,  NORTH  AMD  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
QEOROIA,  AND  FLORIDA.  Total 

lenrth 
OMMd.  MilM  ofrcMd. 

RichmoDd,  Frederiekiibiirg  mnd         

Potomac 1837    61* 

Richmond  and  Petenbarr 1838  93| 

LoaiM 1838   35 

Richmond  and  Coal  Miuet. 12 

ChMterfield 1831    13 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke. 1833   60 

City  Point 1838     9 

Oreenivllle  and  Roanoke 1 838    17} 

Porumouth  and  Roanoke 1 837   78^ 

Wiochetter  and  Potomac 1836   32 

Experimental 1833     U 

Raleiffh  and  Gaaton 1840   84it 

Wilmington  and  Raleigh 1840  161t 

Charleston  andHamborg 1833  136 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  &.  Charles* 

ton 

Georgia 1839   87J 

Central , 18401001 

Monroe.... I8J9   34 

Western  and  Atlantic 

Tallahasse 1837   S3 

St.  Joseph  and  Lake  WImico... 1836     8 

St.  Joseph  and  tola 1839   38 

Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia 


31U 
193 

96 
140 

24 
8 

28 

56J 


Total 994     1675* 


Opsosd.  MUm. 

Montgomery  and  West  Point 

Wotumpka  and  Coosa. 

Selma  and  Tennessee 

Cahawbannd  Marion 

Linden  andDemopolis 

Mobile  and  Cedar  Point 1837     5 

Tuscumbia,  Courlland  and  De* 

catur 46 

Pofltchartrain 1831     4* 

NewOrleans  and  Nashville.. .  1839   92* 

Bath * 1837     U 

Carrolton 1837     7* 

Orleans-Street 1* 

LakeBorgne 1838     5 

Alexandria  and  Chenevillo. .  .1839     6 

Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton. 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 1839    14 

West  Feliciana^ 

Mismssippi 1839   35 

Vicksburg  and  Jackson 1839   25 

Jackson  and  Brandon 

Raymond 

Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson 

Hi  wasse 

Lagrange  and  Memphis 

Somerville  and  Branch 

Lexington  and  Ohio 1835   30* 

Portage 1837     1* 


ofnwd. 
85 
56 

ITO 
97 
23 
26* 

46 

4* 

6 

7* 

u 

35 
30 
30 
28 
88 
140 
45 
13 

6 

7 
97 
50 

"3 


105  114ii 


•  We  confess  our  obligations  to  the  Rail-Road  Journal,  New-York,  for  this  valuable  abridgment 
and  table,  as  well  as  the  mo^t  material  aid  in  general,  in  making  up  onr  Rail-Road  Department, 
t  These  distances  stated  as  opened,  were  completed  in  1840. 
\  7*  miles  of  this  road  are  in  the  state  of  Missiaaippi. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE, 


HENRY  W.  CONNER,  of  Chailbstow. 


WITH    ▲    PORTRAIT. 

No.  5. 

*  The  fame  that  a  man  wins  himeelf  is  best ; 
Thai  he  may  call  his  own.    Honors  put  on 
Make  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do, 
Which  are  as  soon  ta'en  off." 


In  continuing  onr  series  of  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  indiTiduals  who  have  been  dis- 
tioguished  as  benefactors  to  the  commoni- 
ties  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  it  affords  us  pecuUar  pleasure  when 
the  subject  is  a  resident  of  our  native  state 
and  city,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
endearing  ties  and  never-to-be-forgotten  as- 
sociations, and  for  the  prosperity  of  which 
we  entertain  the  fond  hopes  of  a  lover, 
which  can  never  cease  to  animate  us  until 
they  are  extinguished  by  the  icy  hand  of 


The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburgh  county,  in  North  Carolina,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1797.  He  was  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell, 
near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  preparing  for  college, 
when  the  war  of  1612  broke  out ;  but  on  the 
capture  of  Washington  Cit>  by  the  British 
troops,  he  left  school  to  join  the  army,  but 
peace  was  proclaimed  soon  after. 

In  1816,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Tennessee,  to  look  after  lands  granted  to 
him  for  revoludonary  services,  that  had  be- 
come involved  in  litigation.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  for  three  years  in 
that  state — sometimes  exploring  and  survey- 
ing wild  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—then known  as  the  Chickasaw  Pur- 
chase, but  since  as  the  Western  District ; 
and  at  other  times  managing  and  conducting 
law-suits,  and  contending  with  lawyers  and 
eompedtors  of  great  power  and  influence. 
Mr.  C.  has  oflen  been  heard  to  say,  that 
these  three  years  were  worth  all  the  school- 
ing of  his  life  besides.  While  in  Tennes- 
see, he  attached  himself  to  a  company,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
the  province  of  Texas,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  which  resnlted  in  obtaining 


from  Iturbide,  the  Emperor,  a  grant  of  s 
twelve  millions  of  acres,  and  the  conditional 
purchase  of  some  seventeen  millions  more 
irom  Qen.  Wilkinson,  then  in  Mexico.  A 
scheme  was  on  foot,  at  that  time,  with  a  few 
persons  of  note,  to  establish  a  trading  com- 
pany, under  a  sort  of  military  colony  organ- 
izadon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
on  the  Pacific.  This  was  favorably  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  C. — so  much  so  that  he  had 
at  one  time  made  his  arrangements  to  go  to 
Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia;  but  circumstances  occurred  in 
North  Carolina  to  make  his  return  to  that 
state  necessary,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  he  came  to  Charieston, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  factor  and 
commission  merchant,  under  the  firm  of 
Conner  &,  Wilson,  with  a  branch  at  Cheraw. 
At  diat  time  steam  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
no  steamboat  had  ventured  to  bring  her 
own  cargo,  even  inland,  through  from  Che- 
raw to  Charleston,  but  stopped  at  George- 
town, and  re-shipped  again  in  schooners.  Mr. 
C.  soon  formed  the  design  of  running  steam- 
boats all  the  way  through  without  breaking 
bulk,  and  mainly  through  his  efibrts  the  de- 
sign was  e£RBctually  carried  out  It  seems 
almost  incredible  now  that  such  a  difficulty 
ever  existed. 

Another  design  was  soon  aiVer  this  set  on 
foot,  and  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr.  C. 
The  town  of  Macon,  in  Oeorgia,  had  sprung 
up  rapidly,  and  grown  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business ;  and  the  cotton  received 
there  from  the  rich  and  fertile  country 
around,  was  seeking  its  way,  but  by  the  very 
slow  process  of  pole-boats,  to  Darieu,  and 
hence  by  sloops  and  schooners  to  Charies- 
ton.   To  remedy  this,  and  open  a  commaiii. 
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cation  direct,  by  steam,  Mr.  C.  £tted  out  a 
ateamboat  called  the  North  Carolina,  of 
light  draft  of  water,  and  dispatched  her  to 
Darien,  and  from  thence  np  the  Oalnxralgee 
Biver  to  Macon.  After  a  tediona  and  diffi- 
cult passage,  she  reached  Macon ;  she  was 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  arrived  there, 
but  was  very  soon  followed  by  others. 

Great  difficulties  existed  at  that  time  in 
navigating  the  Savannah  River  at  low  wa- 
ter. The  steamboats  then  built  were  large 
and  heavy  in  their  draft  of  water,  and  illy 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  low  rivers. 
Mr.  C.  constructed,  or  rather  re-constructed, 
under  the  name  of  the  Andrew  Jackson,  his 
steamer,  (the  North  Carolina,)  of  much 
lighter  draft  than  any  boat  that  had  ever 
been  on  that  river  before  or  since.  To  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  she  ascended  and 
descended,  to  and  from  Augusta  and  Charles- 
ton, with  her  full  cargoes,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  all  states  of  the  river.  In  the 
midst  of  her  successes,  however,  she  blew 
up  and  sank. 

Mr.  C.'s  next  enterprise  was  to  form  a 
line  of  steamboats,  to  run  with  freight  and 
passengers,  from  Charleston  to  Augusta, 
the  railroad  at  that  time  not  being  in  use ; 
and  there  v^as  no  other  conveyance  except 
stagecoaches  and  transient  steamboats.  The 
William  Seabrook  was  built  under  his  di- 
rection, and  the  John  David  Mongin,  pur- 
chased for  a  company,  and  successfully  con- 
dacted  by  Mr.  C.  This  was  in  the  year 
1831  or  '32.  In  1833,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion, in  the  importing  and  jobbing  business, 
in  hardware,  cutlery,  &c. ;  and  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  it  for  more  than  seven 
years.  In  1835,  he  became  interested  with 
a  company  in  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  burnt  lands  in  Charleston.  He 
was  agent,  and  worked  energetically  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  That  beautiful 
range  of  buildings  in  Hayne-st,  in  Charles- 
ton, twenty-three  in  number,  was  built  under 
his  superintendence  and  direction.  The 
last  thirteen  of  them  were  completed  in  the 
extraordinarily  short  period  of  sixty-three 
working  days !  Mr.  C.  was  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  con- 
tributed largely,  both  in  organizing  the  com- 
pany, and  in  superintending  the  building  of 
iu  magnificent  structure — a  noble  monument 
to  his  labors.    In  the  interior  of  St  Paul's, 


in  London,  there  is  this  inscription :  To  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  8i  qtieris  monumerUum, 
cirewrupice — ^  If  you  wiih  to  see  his  menu- 
ment,  look  around." 

In  1641,  Mr.  C.  retired  from  business, 
and  was  soon  after  elected  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Charleston.  From  that  time  to 
within  a  short  period  of  his  leaving  the 
bank,  a  memorable  era  ensued  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commercial  world.  It  was  Mr. 
C's  good  fortune  to  conduct  the  bank  safely 
and  triumphantly  through  all  the  perils  of 
that  remarkable  period.  Up  to  the  time 
when  he  came  into  the  bank,  its  business 
was  entirely  locaL  It  had  but  one  agency, 
(at  Columbia,)  and  did  but  little  business 
out  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  He  organ- 
ized at  once  a  system  of  agencies  thiongh 
out  the  country,  which  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, to  extend  the  business  of  Charleston, 
dian  all  other  causes  put  together,  for  the 
last  sixty  years.  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
banking  and  exchanges  should  fcdlow  the 
course  of  trade ;  and,  practising  upon  this 
principle,  he  established  agencies  at  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Columbus, 
(Georgia ;)  Apalachicola,  Macon,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  in  Hamburgh,  Columbia  and 
Camden,  besides  extending  very  greatly  the 
foreign  transactions  of  the  bank,  which, 
while  it  extended  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  added 
to  the  business  and  profits  of  the  bank. 
The  history  and  character  of  the  Bank  of 
Charleston,  however,  is  well-known. 

In  1847,  the  great  famine  in  Ireland  pre> 
vailed.  Mr.  C's  father  was  from  Ireland, 
and  his  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  that  gallant,  but  suffering  peo- 
ple. His  exertions  in  their  behalf  were  unu- 
sually successful  The  committee,  of  which 
he  was  the  active  head,  raised  in  a  very 
short  time,  in  Charleston,  about  $25,000  in 
money,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  clothing 
and  food,  which  were  pushed  forward  in  all 
haste  to  those  points  where  the  suffisrings  were 
greatest.  At  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  the  venerable  President, 
James  Adger,  Esq.,  vacated  the  office,  and 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  C.  agreed  to  accept 
the  Vice-Presidency,  on  condition  that  he 
would  accept  the  Presidency.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  and  has  been  unanimous- 
ly re-elected  ever  since. 
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Mr.  C,  and  a  few  other  actire  irienda, 
organized  the  Charleston  Gaa-Light  Com- 
pany in  1848 ;  and  in  tweWe  months  bad  it 
in  complete  operation.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  gas  works  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  view  of  diverting  trade  and 
trarel  from  the  north,  and  retaining  it  at 
home,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  Hotel  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  of  snch  accommodations 
as  would  furnish  the  necessary  inducements 
for  people  to  remain  at  home.  Mr.  C.  was 
placed  at  the  head«  as  President  of  the 
Company.  In  the  course  of  eight  months 
the  building  was  completed,  and  its  success 
surpassed  the  nuMt  sanguine  expectations. 
It  stands  forth,  a  proud  monument  of  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
Charleston.  We  append  an  engraving  of 
this  beautiful  structure  to  the  end  of  our 
biography,  and  refer  the  reader  to  our  Janu- 
ary No.,  in  which  he  will  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Island  and  Hotel — ^the  Eockaway 
of  the  BoutK — from  a  personal  visit  last 
summer.  This  was  in  1848.  In  1850,  he 
was  eleeted  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
RailBoad  Company, an  office  at  all  times 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties;  the  du- 
ties of  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  his 
large  business  capacities,  he  will  discharge 
with  honor  and  success. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr*  C,  in  connection  with  other 
public-spirited  gentlemen,  obtained  charters 
for  an  **  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany," with  the  view  of  starting  immediately 
a  line  of  steam-propellers  between  Charles- 
ton and  Liverpool ;  and  for  a  water-works 
company,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
city  of  Charleston  with  water  from  the 
Edisto  Eiver.  Both  projects  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Charleston ; 
and  if  he  should  have  it  in  his  power,  by 
any  efibrts,  to  aid  in  accomplishing  them, 
Mr.  Conner  may  well  feel  that  he  has  done 
the  "  State  some  service,''  in  return  for  the 
kindness  and  consideration  which  her  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  Charleston,  hav^ 
ever  manifested  towards  him,  from  the  pe- 
riod, almost,  of  his  early  and  obscure  begin- 
nings among  them. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Conner  to  have 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  excepting  Mr.  Petigru,  in  indu- 


cing the  city  to  subscribe  the  iuai  of  $500,000 
towards  the  NcukvUU  and  Chattamoogm 
Rail-Road,  the  efieet  of  which  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  Charleston,  no  one  can  yet  foUy 
estimate. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  our  sketcb, 
we  will  remark,  that  he  has  never  sought 
office,  or  been  a  candidate  for  popular  favor^ 
but  once.  In  1836,  to  try  the  question  of 
salary  or  no  salary  for  the  Intendency,  a 
vacancy  was  made  in  Council,  in  order  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  people.  Mr. 
C.  was  a  candidate  on  the  salary  side,  and 
was  elected  alderman.  The  cholera  pre- 
vailed that  year  in  Charleston,  which  gave 
active  employment  to  his  services  on  the 
Committee  of  Relief. 

The  city  of  Charleston  now  owns  the  sta- 
tue of  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  Powers ;  the  statue 
was  ordered  by  Mr.  Conner,  and  a  few  of 
the  personal  friends  uf  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
six  years  ago.  They  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility and  paid  the  money  for  the  work  in  the 
first  instance,  but  with  the  view  of  allowing 
the  people  of  Charleston  to  have  it.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  the  Ci^  Council 
have  become  the  proprietors,  and  have  en- 
larged the  compensation  of  Powers  to  06,000 
instead  of  04,000,  as  first  agreed  upon.* 

A  short  time  before  Mr.  Calhoun's  death, 
and  about  the  time  it  was  ascertained  Uiat 
he  was  declining,  it  vras  resolved  by  a  num- 
ber of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  to  raise  by 
subscription  among  themselves,  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  pay  off  some  debts,  that, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  contract,  and  furnish  him 
vtrith  ample  funds  to  travel  to  Europe.  The 
design  was  to  demand  it  of  him  as  a  du^  U> 
his  state,  to  quit  Congress  for  a  time,  and  go 
abroad.  He  died  before  they  bad  made  up 
the  amount,  or  commiuiicated  with  him  upon 
the  subject.  The  total  sum  raised  was  near 
030,000.    The  venerable  Judge  Huger,  H. 


*  It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  the 
Statue  was  suok  in  the  sea  for  several  weeks, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  whiek 
sailed  with  it  from  Genoa.  When  recovered,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  arms  wss  somewhat 
mutilated  ;  but  the  right  arm  was  uninjured. 
The  forefoger  pointed  to  the  scroll  which  eoa- 
taiued  the  words  TauTU,  Justick,  Constitv- 
TiON.  The  two  irst  were  broken  off,  and  tha 
i  word  CoNiTiTUTXON  stood  alone  in  bold  ralieU 
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Ctoardin,  and  M.  Conner,  were  the  movers 
in  the  matter,  and  acted  as  the  trustees.* 

We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  imputed  to 
ranity  that  we  compare  the  death  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  with  that  of  England  s  greatest 
flCatesman,  the  illustrious  Pitt,  who  died  pen- 


*  In  communicating  their  action  to  Mrs.  Gal-  { 
houn,  the  committee  very  delicately  say : 

**  In  this  houe,  his  many  friends  deemed  it  a  ; 
priTilege  to  do  their  part  towards  freeing  his  : 
mind  as  far  as  it  was  possible  from  every  care,  ' 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  and  they 
united  in  raising  quietly,  aud  without  bin  know-  I 
ledffe,  a  sum  of  money,  not  only  adequate  to 
tho  payment  of  his  debts  in  this  stale,  but  suffi-  I 
eient  also  to  enable  bin  to  travel  for  his  health, 
could  h«  have  been  prevailed  on  to  do  so.  By 
liquidating  his  debts  without  any  previous  inti- 
mation to  him  of  their  design,  they  bsd  hoped 
lo  have  reconciled  their  course  to  his  high  and 
faalidioas  sense  of  independence,  and  to  have 
induced  him  to  yield  to  their  earnest  wish  for 
hb  temporary,  if  not  permanent,  retirement 
from  the  arena  of  public  life. 

**  His  sudden  and  lamented  death  defeated  all 
their  plans,  and  disappointed  all  their  hopes. 

"  But  though  denied  the  gratification  of  pre- 
senting to  him  this  offering  of  their  gratitude 
and  affection,  they  still  claim  the  privilege  of 
rendering  to  the  dead  the  tribute  of  their  pro- 
found veneration  and  sincere  attachment,  by 
turning  to  you,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the 
object  of  his  pure,  uoble,  devoted  and  constant 
affection,  and  the  chief  mourner  over  the  sad 
event,  that  has  filled  every  Carolina  heart  with 
sorrow,  and  respectfully  and  affectionately 
claim  that  they  may  regard  you  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  him  they  so  highly  revered ;  and 
that  you  will  accept,  for  your  own  use,  the  sum 
which  has  been  raised,  and  which  is  in  tho 
hands  of  the  committee  to  be  pnid  over  lo  you 
ml  any  moment " 


nilesB ;  or  with  Aristides  and  Pericles  of 
old — the  one  of  whom  died  so  poor  that  he 
did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral ; 
and  the  other,  on  overhearing  the  remarks 
of  his  friends  who  had  gathered  around  his 
death  bed,  said  :  that  they  had  forgotten  his 
greatest  praise,  to  ^nt,  "that  no  Athenian 
through  his  means  had  been  made  to  put  on 
mourning."  So  devoted  was  he  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  so  regardless  of  his 
own,  that  it  was  found  at  his  death  that  he 
had  not  added  a  single  drachma  to  his  here- 
ditary property.  6uch  was  the  character 
and  such  the  death  of  Carolina's  honored 
son.  If  England  has  reared  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  her  mighty  dead,  and  Athens  erected 
statues  in  hon'br  of  hers,  sarely  it  is  but 
justice  to  Mr.  Calhotm  to  have  similar  tes- 
timonials of  his  worth.  But,  like  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  his  fame  will  be  perpetuated 
by  memorials  more  lasting  than  brass,  and 
more  towering  than  the  Pyramids;  it  will 
live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
and  succeeding  ages  will  repeat  the  echo 
of  that  name,  which  was  never  sounded 
while  he  lived  without  raiaing  the  breast 
with  emotions  of  pride  i  and  now  that  he  is 
gone  to  his  long  home  to  enjoy  the  repoee  of 
the  just,  it  will  never  be  heard  without  ex- 
citing the  tear  of  sorrow  and  regret,  by  every 
true  son  of  Carolina  I 
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Hon.  JOHN  G.  WINTSB,  of  Gkorgia. 


WITH    ▲    PORTRAIT. 


110.4. 


"  PerMTeranoe  ia  «  Roman  Tlrtae, 
That  wins  each  fodlike  act,  and  plucks  success 
Even  firoro  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danf  er.** 


The  oourae  of  our  sketches  of  difltiognish- 
ed  practical  men  in  the  South,  brings  us  to 
speak  of  one,  who  b  most  extensiTely  known 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  neighboring 
states,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  Union,  for  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprise,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
his  untiring  perseverance,  his  great  and 
prosperous  undertakings.  We  refer  to  CoL 
JoHH  G.  Winter,  of  Georgia. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1799,  in  the  City  oi  New-York.  His 
father,  Joseph  Winter,  was  a  practising 
lawyer  at  the  New- York  bar,  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  day.  His  mother  was  remark- 
able for  intellect  and  energy  of  character, 
and  lired  to  the  advanced  age  of  93  years, 
retaining  her  mind  in  its  pristine  vigor  up  to 
the  very  day  of  her  decease. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  left  school, 
and  entered  aa  clerk  in  the  commission  house 
of  J.  &  C.  Bolton,  New-York,  who  were 
transacting  a  large  business  in  the  southern 
trade.  Fresh  from  school,  and  without  the 
•lightest  knowledge  of  accounts,  his  em- 
ployers found  him  notwithstanding  so  apt 
and  energetic,  that  they  gave  him  charge  of 
their  afiairs  within  two  weeks  afler  he 
entered  their  service. 

In  1617,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  married,  and  emigrated  with  his 
young  and  interesting  wife  to  Kentucky, 
from  thence  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  an  elder  brother.  A 
couple  of  riding-horses,  and  the  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar  in  cash,  was  the  extent  of 
his  possessions  in  the  world.  He  received 
a  small  legacy  of  $1,300  from  the  estate  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  who  died  in  New- 
Orleans,  and  widi  this  capital,  embarked  in 
the  dry-goods  business  in  Augusta.  His 
resources  being  small,  and  better  suited  for 


a  country-place,  at  the  end  of  six  months  be 
purchased  an  interest  in  a  sAall  store  in 
Warrenton,  Georgia.  This  was  about  the 
year  1831-2,  and  may  be  noted  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  career,  which,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  timee» 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted, 
as  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  of  his 
compeers  for  the  same  period.  While  h9 
reaps  the  reward  which  his  talents,  industry 
and  honesty  justly  enntle  htm  to,  and  his 
children  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  in- 
heriting a  name  and  reputation  untamishad 
by  a  single  failure,  he  leaves  to  his  coun- 
try and  posterity  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and 
the  hnpress  of  his  genius,  which  will  five 
when  he  is  dead,  and  be  an  encouraging 
example  worthy  of  imitatiott  by  the  rising 
generation. 

Warrenton  was  but  a  smaH  village  the 
conn^-seat  of  Warren  County,  and  con- 
tained at  that  time  about  250  whites ;  the 
eoun^  was  the  reverse  of  fertile,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  CoL  Winter's  business  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  in  a  few  years  he  gave 
laws  to  the  trade  of  the  village,  and  estab- 
lished \t  upon  a  new  basis:  (his  maxim 
being  that  homely  but  apposite  one,  that  a 
nimble  penny  was  better  than  a  slow  shilling.) 
No  village  similarly  situated  could  boast  of 
an  equal  trade;  gradually  increasing  from 
fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  to  neariy  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. His  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  want  of 
supplies,  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
energy  and  promptitude  in  procuring  them. 

From  1825  to  1831,  Col.  Winter  was  tiie 
leading  member  of  the  County  Court,  (five 
Judges,)  and  during  the  time  never  had  a 
decision  reversed  by  the  court  above.  Aa 
off-hand  debater,  his  sound,  practical  ideas, 
and   oommon-sense  views,  delivered  witli 
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ebancteristic  energy  and  clearness,  rarely 
failed  to  force  conviction,  and  gave  hiin  great 
influence  in  the  adjustment  of  all  the  practi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  in  which  he  usually 
took  a  leading  and  active  part,  in  the  smallest 
as  well  ss  the  greatest  In  the  roinutiseof  the 
farm,  as  well  as  in  the  more  intricate  subjects 
of  commerce,  finance,  mechanic  arts  and 
internal  improvements,  which  so  actively 
engaged  him  in  after  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  alike,  and  as  if  in  his 
natural  element.  In  1835  he  had  amassed 
a  snag  fortune,  and  believing  that  a  revul- 
sion in  commerce  would  shortly  take  place, 
he  purchased  a  plantation  near  Augusta, 
and  retired  from  commercial  pursuits.  The 
revulsion  was  delayed  by  continued  and 
enlarged  issues  of  state  bonds  and  other  cor- 
poration credits,  until  1837,  by  which  time 
every  species  of  property  had  acquired  a 
great  and  fictitious  value.  In  January  of 
this  year,  foreseeing  that  the  explosion 
which  afterwards  took  place  was  close  at 
hand,  he  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  all  of  his 
real,  and  most  of  his  personal  estate.  He 
sold  on  a  term  of  years,  but  with  an  eye  to 
the  troubles  which  were  brewing,  and 
thoroughly  secured  the  payments,  so  that  he 
did  not  lose  a  mill. 

In  May,  1837,  came  the  revulsion,  which 
prostrated  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  With  his  usual  promptness, 
Colonel  Winter  embarked  in  the  exchange 
business,  the  very  day  after  the  banks  in 
Augusta  suspended  specie  payments.  Hav- 
ing sold  his  proper^  on  time,  his  cash  means 
were  very  small,  and  though  without  any 
backers,  such  was  the  vigor  of  his  opera 
tions,  in  less  than  six  months  he  regulated 
almost  the  entire  exchanges  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  published  exchange 
tables,  with  such  clear  and  accurate  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that 
in  all  the  surrounding  states  they  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  settle- 
ment between  debtor  and  creditor  in  settling 
the  value  of  a  currency,  disordered  almost 
beyond  conception.  A  majority  of  people 
seeming  to  mistake  the  cause  fur  the  effect, 
supposed  that  the  rates  of  dishonored  banks 
rose  and  fell  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure !  To  escape  the  odium  which  it 
caused,  he  abandoned  very  soon  the  publica- 


tion. In  1838,  he  purchased  the  blank 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Brunswick,  which  he 
immediately  put  into  succesflfnl  and  active 
operation  in  Augusta.  In  1839,  he  foretold 
the  suspension  of  the  Southern  banks, 
(which  took  place  in  September  or  October) 
and  placed  the  Bank  of  Brunswick  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  crisiSf  and  continued  specie 
payments  while  most  of  the  southern  banks 
had  suspended.  In  1840,  he  sold  the  charter 
to  a  very  responsible  company  for  a  large 
premium,  taking  undoubted  bonds  to  with- 
draw all  the  circulation  he  had  put  afloat 
Before  parting  with  the  charter,  he  estab- 
lished an  agency  at  Apalachicola,  Florida, 
where  the  currency  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion; and  by  the  second  season's 
business,  through  the  influence  of  this  agency 
mainly,  he  efiected  a  happy  and  very  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  trade  of  the  city,  resto- 
ring prosperity,  by  furnishing  a  well-regu- 
lated basis  for  exchanges. 

In  1841,  he  purchased  a  controlling  vote 
in  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary's,  then  located  in 
the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Geo.,  which  was 
about  winding  up  its  aflairs,  with  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent,  or  more  of  its  capital.  In  less 
than  18  months  he  made  up  the  loss  which 
the  capital  stock  had  sustained,  although  in 
the  time  a  robbery  had  been  committed  of  a 
package  of  bank  notes,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the 
bank.  From  the  day  on  which  the  capital  was 
made  good  by  his  efforts,  the  bank  has  de- 
clared a  regular  dividend  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  has  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus equal  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  it  was  worth  when  he  took 
chaise  of  its  afiairs.  Soon  after  Col.  Win- 
ter took  the  management  of  the  bank,  he 
established  an  agency  in  Columbus,  Geo., 
where  he  purposed  to  do  its  principal  busi- 
ness; and  to  silence  all  objections  and  re- 
move all  cause  for  the  hue  and  cry  that 
some  persons  were  continually  raising,  that 
the  bank  was  so  far  off*)  the  people  could  not 
get  coin  for  their  notes,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  for  permission  to  re- 
move it  to  Columbus.  This  was  granted, 
although  opposed  violently  by  some  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  bank  and  the  family  of  CoL 
W.  were  removed  to  Columbus  in  1843-3. 
He   now  established  a  plantation  on  the 
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Chattahoochie,  some  three  or  four  miles  be- 
low the  city.  The  currency  of  Western 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  portions  of  Florida, 
were  still  mixed,  and  exchanges  very  irregu- 
lar, varying  from  two  to  forty  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  funds  ofiered ; 
public  confidence  was  still  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
affairs  of  the  city  corporation  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  embarrassment ;  her  cred!- 
its,  which  had  been  put  in  circulatioii  as 
money,  was  selling  in  the  streets  at  35  to  40 
cents  to  the  dollar.  Col.  Winter  having  be- 
come a  citizen  of  Columbus,  instead  of  using 
his  means  to  buy  up  the  credits  of  the  city  at 
a  ruinous  sacrifice  to  those  who  held  them, 
for  without  immediate  available  means,  the 
city  authorities  would  have  been  under  the 
temporary  necessi^  of  repudiating  her 
change  bills  in  collecting  the  revenue,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  available  funds  to  defray  the 
current  expenses  of  the  government — ^he 
came  forward  and  loaned  the  city  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  term  of  years,  at 
simple  interest,  which  brought  up  her  cred- 
its, befoie  the  close  of  the  year,  to  nearly,  or 
perhaps  quite,  par.  In  1844,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  (and,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,)  by  a  large  majority,  although 
opposed  by  a  powerful  influence,  (which 
was  brought  to  bear,)  and  a  strong  and 
popular  man,  yet  he  carried  all  the  six 
wards  of  the  city  by  a  miyority  unparalleled, 
either  before  or  since.  The  subsequent 
year  he  was  chosen  without  opposition. 

Although  he  purchased  not  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  St. 
Mary's,  yet  the  management  was  so  exclu- 
sively and  palpably  his,  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  his  competitors,  who 
could  not  well  bear  the  idea  that  a  bank, 
with  comparatively  a  small  capital,  managed 
by  a  single  individual,  should  cope  with 
older  and  long-established  institutions,  man- 
aged by  able  boards  of  direction,  and  they 
were  not  sparing  of  their  exertions  to  impair 
public  confidence,  prophesying  continaally 
the  failure  of  the  bank ;  which  so  affected 
the  public  mind,  numerous  failures  having 
recently  occurred  in  the  state,  and  particu- 
larly in  Golumbns,  that  the  bank  was  run 
upon  for  specie  for  not  less  than  three  years, 
almost  without  intermission.  Although  its 
capital  at  that  period  was  but  little  above 
•130,000,  yet  it  waa  called  upon  for  coin 


within  the  three  years  for  more  than  a* 
many  millions.  AJtiiough  no  supplies  «f 
coin  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  Aogvsta, 
which  was  distant  from  Columbus  about  300 
milets  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rao, 
he  was  never  known  to  ask  for  the  iastitatiaai 
under  his  charge  the  loan  of  a  dollar,  or  to 
offer  in  settlement  time  paper,  or  anything 
but  coin  or  the  notes  of  the  bank  making  the 
demand.  During  this  prolonged  and  unpre- 
cedented run,  he  adopted  the  bold  policy  of 
ordering  the  teller  to  ask  every  person  pre- 
senting a  check,  whether  he  would  take  earn 
or  the  notes  of  the  bank.  This  institutioB 
being  the  only  one  for  redemption  between 
Augusta,  Ga.y  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  to  sap- 
ply  the  metallic  basis  for  a  country  not  lees> 
probably,  than  600,000  square  miles. 

Shortly  after  locating  in  Columbus,  Col. 
Winter  notified  the  public  that  he  should 
bring  down  exchange  on  New- York  to  one 
per  cent,  premium  or  less ;  and  whilst  he  re- 
mained in  the  business  in  Columbus,  it 
should  never  rise  above  that  point  He  has 
kept  his  promise.  Previously,  as  before  re- 
marked, it  varied  from  two  to  forty  per  cent, 
and  frequently  a  good  bill  could  not  be  had. 
There  has  been  no  day  in  nine  years  that 
one  could  not  procure  from  the  Bank  of  8i. 
Mary's  a  check  on  New* York,  at  three  days 
sight,  or  less,  for  any  amount,  at  a  rate  not 
over  one  per  cent.  About  half  per  cent 
premiimi  has  been  the  average  rate,  and 
from  that  point  it  has  never  varied  one  half 
per  cent,  either  way.  In  1844  or  5,  an  ap- 
parently combined  effort,  assisted  by  strong 
opposing  interests,  was  made,  to  produce  an 
effectual  run  upon  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  parties  to  the  scheme  were  designedly 
engaged  some  sixty  days  in  aa:umulating  a 
sum  thought  to  be  sufficienu  This  was 
done  in  a  quiet,  secret  manner,  in  order  to 
throw  the  president  off  his  guard ;  yet,  with 
a  vigilance  that  never  slept,  he  suspected 
the  movement,  and  prepared  for  it.  When 
the  stake-holder  presented  his  demand,  the 
coin  was  ready  for  him.  This  was  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  the  same  day  he  drew  from  the 
Augusta  banks  about  an  equal  amount,  and 
had  it  in  his  vaults  on  Monday.  By  this 
time  the  wicked  attempt  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  a  sound  and  useful  institution,  had 
been  amply  discussed  by  the  citisens  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  various  were  the  surmises  as 
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to  whether  the  bank  could  stand  the  tboa- 
sand  small  demands  which  would  follow 
such  a  mammoth  hanl  as  had  been  made  on 
Saturday ;  to  quiet  all  apprehension,  about 
noon,  on  Monday,  CoL  Winter  called  in  a 
committee  of  some  dozen  or  more  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  opened  the 
ranlts  of  the  bank,  spread  the  coin  in  such  a 
way  that  they  3aw,  at  a  single  glance,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  capital  of  t^ 
bank!  The  exhibition  quieted  all  appre- 
hension, and  established  the  bank  perma- 
nently in  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  dius 
achieving  a  triumph  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  banking,  and  proves,  conclusively,  that 
the  word  fail  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the 
vocabulary  of  banking.  About  1646,  the 
opposition  to  the  bank  having  almost  entirely 
ceased,  its  business  had  assumed  a  regular 
shape,  and  did  not  give  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  so  active  a  mind.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  more  to  new  enterprises  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  He  established  the  Variety 
Works,  in  Columbus,  and  the  Montgomery 
Iron  Works ;  the  former  is  applied  to  work- 
ing up  the  timber  of  the  country  into  various 
ahapes — sawing,  turning,  planing,  &c,  by 
water  power;  the  latter  is  devoted  to  all 
kinds  of  iron  work,  and,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  is  doing  an  immense  business ; 
employing  some  one  hundred  hands  or  more, 
and  is  driven  by  steam.  Shortly  after  the 
erection  of  these  works  he  erected  two  ex- 
tensive Meichant  Mills;  one  driven  by 
steam,  in  Montgomery,  and  the  other  by 
water,  in  Columbus — either  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  over  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
per  day ;  and  for  completeness  of  finish  and 
fixtures,  are,  probably,  not  excelled  in  the 
Union.  The  crop  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try having  failed  for  two  successive  years, 
he  imports  entire  cargoes  from  the  north  and 
the  west,  and  sells  flour  as  low  aa  it  can  be 
imported  at,  from  any  market,  and  of  a  qual- 
ity so  superior,  that  it  bears  down  nearly  all 
opposition.  About  two  years  since  he  start- 
ed a  Paper  Mill,  about  three  miles  above 
Columbus,  which  hat  recently  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  probably  the  most  superior 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  All 
the  old  rags  of  the  cocmtry,  that  were  for- 
merly thrown  into  the  barn-yard  or  the  fire- 
place, are  now  converted  into  cash  at  the 


Hock  Island  Factory.  Having  too  much 
else  to  attend  to,  he  has  r^ently  transferred 
his  charge  in  the  Variety  Works  and  Paper 
Mills  to  other  hand*,  and  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  plank  roads.  He  is  the  president 
of  one  which  leads  from  Wetumpka,  Ala., 
to  the  Tennessee  River,  and,  despite  of  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  plank  road 
thron^^  a  wilderness,  where  ^ere  were  not 
saw  mills  enough  in  reach  of  the  road  to 
plank  it  in  twenty  years ;  yet  there  is  every 
probability  that  be  will  complete  the  road, 
of  165  miles  in  length,  in  less  than  two 
years  from  the  time  the  company  organized ; 
and  he  looks  upon  this  work  as  the  roost 
useful  one  he  has  ever  engaged  in,  and  pro- 
phesies that  in  its  effects  upon  the  rapid  de> 
velopment  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of 
die  country  through  which  it  runs,  and  its 
influence  in  stimulating  the  yet  dormant  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  it  will  astonish  its 
most  ardent  supporters,  and  wiU,  at  the 
same  lime,  yield  the  most  ample  returns  to 
the  stockholders.  Time  vrill  show  whether 
his  judgment  is  as  unerring  in  this  as  in  al- 
former  enterprises.  Col.  Winter  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  a  gxe^X,  financier.  This, 
by  many,  is  understood  to  be,  a  good  hand  at 
raising  the  wind.  In  this  branch  of  finan- 
ciering he  is  utterly  unpracticed.  His  fiire- 
cast  and  prudence  prevents  the  neeessitf, 
for  he  is  never  taken  unawares. 

He  appears  always  to  have  provided  for 
every  contingency.  From  the  time  he  start- 
ed in  Warrenton  vrith  thirteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, he  has  never  been  known  to  be  hard- 
pressed,  or  obliged  to  "shinny,"  (as  it  is 
sometimes  inelegantly  caUed.) 

His  ambidon  to  succeed  in  his  under- 
takings is  greater  than  his  desire  for  gain. 
He  has  held  various  offices  of  power  and 
trust  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  almost 
without  intermission;  yet  he  has  never 
served  for  a  salary.  When  he  took  charge 
uf  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary's,  there  was  a 
I  salary  of  $500  attached  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
'  dent,  for  duties  that  up  to  that  time  had  been 
almost  nominal.  He  has  never  made  an 
I  effort  to  increase  the  amount  originally  fixed 
\  to  the  office,  although  his  labors  for  years  did 
not  average  less  than  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  This  is  the  only  compensatioQ, 
if  it  can  b^  called  one,  he  has  ever  received 
for  any  office.    CoL  Winter  is  now  over  fifty 
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year*  of  age,  bnt  possessmg  naturally  a 
vigorous  consthotioii,  temperate  habits,  and 
a  cheerful  disposition;  the  hand  of  time  has 
borne  lightly  upon  him,  and  he  has  a  fair 
prospect  for  many  more  years  of  usefulness 
in  his  noble  career,  before  the  shades  of  eve- 
ning quench  the  fire  of  his  energy,  or  dampen 
the  ardor  of  his  enterprise. 

His  estate  is  variously  estimated,  but 
from  facte  known  to  ourselves,  cannot  now 
be  far,  if  any,  short  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and 


it  is  still  fast  accumulating.  Thitragiioat 
diis  vast  field  of  enterprise,  he  has  main- 
tained a  character  really  enviable  in  his  pri- 
vate relations,  as  well  as  in  public.  No  man 
is  probably  his  equal  in  our  country,  for 
foresight  and  sound  judgment ;  and  be  has 
sustained  himself  in  every  position  with  an 
integrity  of  character,  of  which  his  cliildrcB, 
his  friends  and  his  state,  may  well  be  prood 
of.    Such  men  deserve  the  highest  hooors. 


EDITORIAI  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1. — KKW-QRLEAN8— CONSOLIDATION  OF  MU- 
NICIPALITIK8,  BANKS,  RAIL-ROAD  KNTKR- 
PR18ES,  KTG. 

There  seems  to  be  at  least  a  pretty  gene- 
ral and  well  established  conviction  abroad, 
tiiat  somediing  must  be  done  to  advance  the 
stationary,  or  perhaps  retrograding  fortunes, 
of  New- Orleans. 

We  believe  that  this  work  can  be  effected, 
and  have  said  so  upon  several  occasions, 
though  at  the  same  time  admitting  die  almost 
superhuman  hardships  that  must  be  encoun- 
tered fint. 

1. — It  is  necessary  that  we  begin  aright, 
and  there  is  no  step  earlier  than  that  of  the 
eoTuolidation  of  the  muntetpalities.  The 
people  having  passed  through  much  tribula- 
tion, are  now  prepared  for  the  movement, 
which  would  have  been  successful  twelve 
months  ago  if  presented  as  a  naked  proposi- 
tion—the details  of  which  were  to  be  regu- 
lated hereafter.  A  fair  majority,  it  is  thought, 
would  cast  their  votes  to  morrow,  in  favor  of 
consolidation,  and  the  sendmentis  a  growing 
one.  We  have  found  the  evils  of  rival  sys- 
tems operating  in  a  contracted  area,  like  the 
inextricable  mazes  of  German  principalides, 
which  nobody  in  the  world  but  the  Germans 
could  underetand.  Bival  tax-collectora  fol- 
low in  the  train,  and  a  triple  host  of  officials, 
well  paid  and  provided,  and  honestly  per- 
forming the  duties  which  could  as  well  be 
performed  by  half  their  number.  Trade,  and 
commerce,  and  proper^,  must  pay  for  all 
of  this ;  and  who  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
receives  a  special  benefit  ?  Is  it  the  array  of 
officen  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  if  these  unnatural 
divisions  are  done  away  with,  and  New- 


Orleans  becomes  as  God  intended  her  to  be, 
a  great  and  a  growing  city,  there  shall  be  socfa 
an  increase  of  employment,  that  those  of  yoa 
who  are  discharged  now,  will  be  speedily 
needed  again,  and  in  the  general  prosperi^ 
find  even  higher  remuneration !  We  appeal 
to  you  in  this  matter,  believing  your  hearts 
and  your  heads  to  be  right,  where  the  public 
weal  is  concerned.  Whence  the  necessity 
of  these  divisions  ?  Are  we  told  the  people 
of  the  municipalities  are  of  different  origins, 
with  different  prejudices,  and  can  only  be  ob- 
equally  yoked  together  t  Well  then,  let  us  dis- 
solve the  union  of  the  states  on  diat  account: 
or,  at  least,  and  the  reason  is  equally  strong,  let 
us  not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  confonnd- 
ing  in  one  general  whole,  with  all  their^liscor 
dant  prejudices,  French  Catalans  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  descendants,  as  we  find  them 
scattered  throughout  Louisiana  under  the 
one  legislative  and  executive  government  of 
Baton  Rouge ! !  Discordant  prejudices,  in- 
deed I  Those  times  are  pest,  and  habits  of 
long  association,  intermarriage,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other,  with  common  hopes 
and  prospects,  and  republican  pride^  have 
made  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  New- 
Orleans,  one.  What  other  great  city  has 
willingly  doomed  itself  to  such  fettera  bs 
these?  New-York ?— Why,  she  has  just 
found  it  inconvenient  to  be  separated  from 
Brooklyn,  though  a  broad  river  intervenes. 
Charlsston? — Our  enterprising  and  grow- 
ing neighbor  has  broken  down  at  least  die 
barriera  to  her  progress,  which  resulted  from 
an  independent  government,  exisdng  in  her 
upper  municipaliQr  f  Her  experience  has 
been  like  oura.    And  what  shall  be  said  of 
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Cincinnati  or  0t.  Lonit  f  How  is  it  that  theae 
cides  have  been  making  such  amazing  strides, 
notwithstanding  a  population  more  hetero- 
geneous than  our  own,  haye  found  not  the 
boasted  blessings  of  triple  or  quadruple 
organizations  ?  Let  us  profit,  fellow-citizens, 
by  the  example  of  our  neighbors. 

U. — Haying  effected  ^e  consolidation  oi 
the  city,  we  must  then  look  around  for  other 
means  of  advancement.  There  is  no  doubt 
we  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  capital,  and 
what  will  be  equally  admitted,  that  our 
banking  facilities  are  gready  less  than  those 
of  any  other  large  exporting  and  importing 
city  in  America.    Let  us  examine  the  facts 

CITT  BAJIKINQ  CAPITAL. 
Buki. 

Boston 30...  $21,760,000 

New-York 29 27,640,000 

'*    with  Brooklyn -.33 29,000,000 

Philadelphia 15..  ..10,600,000 

Charleston 7 9,153,000 

New-Orleans 5 10,786,000* 

This  singular  fact  of  our  financial  imbeci- 
lity has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  quote  from  the  New- York  Courier  and 
Enquirer : 

"  The  Eastern  cides  are  the  great  import- 
iUff  cities,  and  have  plenty  of  money  with 
which  to  force  foreign  goods  into  the  coun- 
try— last  year  these  cities  alone  imported 
coods  to  the  enormous  value  of  $226,000,000. 
New-Orleans  is  the  great  exporting  city  of 
^e  Union,  her  exports  more  than  doubling 
that  of  New- York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
put  together — and  she  is  without  money  to 
purchase  and  send  abroad  the  products  of 
the  country  I 

*•  At  New-Orleans,  last  year,  produce  to 
the  value  of  $96,879,464,  was  received  for 
sale  and  shipment  abroad!,  and  New- Orleans 
had  but  $10,377,418  banking  capital,  with 
which  to  furnish  means  to  buy  it ;  whilst,  on 


•To  wit:  Oftpttal-  CimilftUoo. 

Bank  of  LouUiana.... $4,000,000 $831,239 

Canal  Bank 3,217,250 1,301,595 

LoaisianaSute  Bank  ..1,775,000 1,712,975 

Mechanics'  &,  Traders*..  1,794,350 932,855 


$10,786,700  $4,778,644 
The  total  cash  Uabititiea  of  these  banks  by  a 
statemet  before  ui,  several  monthi  old,  was 
about  $14,000,000 ;  cash  assets,  specie,  $5,500,- 
eOO.  ToUl,  $19,000,000,  stc.  The  "  Unien," 
w  City,"  "  Citizens,"  and  **  Consolidated  Banks" 
in  liquidation.  The  Meohanlcs*  and  Traders', 
and  Canal  Bank,  (all  next.  The  enlargement 
of  the  operations  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bank 
by  virtue  of  its  branch  at  Baton  Ronge,  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  Gayarre,  is  an  unconstita- 
tional  movement.  Thus  our  necessities  are 
Btioofer  than  the  Constitntion  ! 


the  other  hand,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  together  shipped  less  than  $45,000- 
OOO  produce,  and  had  a  banking  capital 
withm  those  three  cities  of  $59,578,930. 
The  north- western  merchant,  shipping  pro- 
duce to  New-Yorky  can  always  command  a 
better  price  than  at  New-Orleans,  and  be 
accommodated  with  goods  on  easier  terms 
and  longer  time." 

This  imbecility  was  not  always  the  case 
in  New-Orleans.    There  was  a  time,  and 
that  when  the  commerce  of  the  city  waa  only 
one-half  its  present  bulk,  we  had  a  banking 
capital  of  $40,000,000.    Granted  that  it  was 
in  the  days  of  riotous  speculation,  followed 
by  universal  bankruptcy,  and  that  stupen- 
dous  frauds  were  perpetrated  in  the  country 
under  the    consecrated  authority  of  bank 
charters.   The  banking  system  of  the  Union 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  but  loosely  under« 
stood.    Time  and  experience  have  effected 
much  in  ameliorating  and  perfecting  it.  Our 
neighbors  have  profited  by  such  experience. 
Let  us  be  equally  wise  if  we  would  not  be 
distanced  in  the  race.    Shall  we  discard  and 
reject  the  remedy  because  a  poison  may  be 
distilled   from   it  7     Take   the   Banks   of 
Charleston,  for  example,  and  the  admirable 
system  of  management  which  has  carried 
them  through  every  crisis,  and  given  their 
notes  a  circulation  in  half  a  dozen  States. 
The  citizens  of  Charleston  know  the  power 
their  banking  system  will  give  in  tapping 
the  resources  of  the  West.    True,  the  pre> 
judices  of   Louisiana    against  banks  have 
been  keen  and  violent    The  Convention 
assembled  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
and  reaction.    The  new  constitution  sought 
at  one  blow  to  sweep  away  the  whole  system. 
In  the  calm  which  has  succeeded,  many  of 
us  have  doubted.    Have  we  not  gone  too 
far  ?    In  Missouri  the  Convention  followed 
our  example ;  but  already  it  is  proposed  in 
such  a  shape  as  must  be  successful,  to  raise 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  from  3 
to  $5,000,000.    In  Alabama  the  Legislature 
has  come  back  to  the  banking* system,  and 
passed  a  new  charter.    Ii  was  thought  a 
democratic  measure  to  oppose  banks;  but 
the  democrats  themselves  came  over  at  lust. 
We  have  never  understood  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  democratic  faith  to  war  upon  a  well- 
organized  and  established  banking  system. 
Witness  the  course  of  democrauc   South 
Carolina,  in  promotion  of  banks.    But  if  we 
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cftxniotjast  yet  have /otn/  itoekbanks^  there 
can  be  no  reason  at  least  against  free  banks, 
a  system  well  understood  and  applied  in 
New- York.  We  cannot  do  better  than  in- 
troduce here  the  views  of  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  premising  that  it  it  our 
intention  in  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  ensu- 
ing No.  of  the  Review,  to  present  a  very 
elaborate  history  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  United  States  and  Louisiana,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  principles  of  legitimate 
banking : 

"  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  rich 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  New-Orleans,  with 
her  immenue  commerce,  should  not  enjoy 
equal  credit  with  New- York  or  Boston  ;  and 
under  a  proper  enactment  to  consolidate  the 
municipal  debts  and  that  of  Lafaveite,  new 
bonds  at  thirty  years,  or  even  fifty  years, 
bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for  at  par,  and  would  consti- 
tute a  safe  basis  upon  which  free  banks 
might  be  chartered.  This  idea  of  course 
presupposes  that  proi)er  provision  is  made 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  principal.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment of  our  existing  debt  would  also  imme- 
diately relieve  the  community  from  the  pre- 
sent enormous  burden  of  taxation,  which 
affects  equally  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
real  estate,  and  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to 
the  commerce  of  our  city,  as  the  charts 
thereon  would  be  diminished  pro  rata  with 
the  diminished  expenses  of  those  who  trans- 
act it." 

III. — The  third  remedy  that  we  would 
suggest  for  the  evils  under  which  New-Or- 
leans at  present  labors,  is  the  judiciotis  sup- 
port of  a  system  of  rail  roads  terminating 
at  her  bordersy  or  ai  sveh  points  as  are  ne- 
cessarily tributary  to  her.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  no  methods  of  transporta- 
tion can  compete  successfully  with  the  rail- 
road, where  the  more  valuable  and  lighter 
freight  or  passengers  are  concerned,  and  that 
the  anticipations  of  monopoly  by  virtue  of 
the  great  river  at  our  door,  have  been  alto- 
gether visionary.  Wherever  a  rail  road  has 
been  extended  from  the  Eastern  cities  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio,  tlie 
result  has  been  a  tribute  of  wealth  to  be 
garnered  by  that  city.  Against  all  the  theo- 
ries in  the  world,  we  have  the  facts  that 
Boston  and  New- York  have  grown  with  the 
construction  of  Western  roads,  feeding  upon 
the  supplies  we  had  deemed  in  the  day  of 
pride  our  own,  and  that  the  success  of 
such  roads  in  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 


Savannah,  havd    be^  just  in    proportioB 
as   their  arms    were    lengthened     in    this 
direction.      In    a   single   year  Charlestoo 
takes  40,000  bal^s  of  cotton,  hitherto  outb. 
In  a  few  years  more  she  will  take  100,000. 
The  profits  of  this  trade  alone,  if  preserved 
to  New-Orleans,  in  five  years  would  build 
for  her  roads  bodi  to  Jackson  and  Opelon- 
sas !    Where  the  trade  goes,  there  will  go 
too  the  travel,  the  sympathies,  and  the  popu- 
lation.   And  yet  our  city  will  do  nothing  but 
dribble  out  here  and  there  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  extorted  more  from  her  coartesies 
than  her  sense  of  right  and  duty,  in  ud  of 
enterprises,  having  for  their  object  the  salva- 
tion of  her  power.    And  wh^st  this  is  tb« 
case,  our  sister  cities  of  Charleston,  and  Mo- 
bile, Savannah,  Memphis,  St  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  are  contributing  mU- 
lions  m  aid  of  their  great  rival  schemes ! 
We  meet  the  delegations  of  any  of  them 
who  are  hardy  enough  to  approach  us,  widi 
the  coldness  which  is  shown  to  paupers  or 
to  tax-gatherers,  and  treat  them  to  a  beg- 
garly account  of  empQr  benches,  when  they 
demand  to  be  heard  at  our  meetings.     The 
gentlemen  retire  disgusted  and  incensed, 
and  the  few  friends  they  have  found  among 
us,  conceal  their  faces  in  very  mortificatiott. 
Is  this  state  of  things  to  last  irremediably  f 
There  is  but  one  hope.     The  people  of  AVw- 
Orleans  must  be  appealed  to  at  the  baUei' 
boxy  and  the  question  distinctly  put  to  them^ 
will  they   instruct  their  Corporations  to 
subscribe  to  a  certain  aiHonnt  in  rail-roadtt 
tributary  to  the  dty,  and  if  so,  httw  muck  ? 
The  bonds  of  the  city  can  be  negotiated 
without  any  difficulty,  if  the  municipalities 
be  consolidated,  and  thus  posterity  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  towards  the  benefits  they 
will  enjoy.    Five  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
sufficient  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  this  five 
millions,  with  the  aid  from  other  sources, 
private  and  public,  will  be  swelled  into  a 
rail-road  capital  of  at  least  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  works  imme- 
diately necessary  in  the  South-West,  ©very 
one  of  which  will  tell  upon  the  future  pros- 
perity of  New-Orleans.    The  value  of  lands 
and  rents  will  at  once  be  augmented,  as  hat 
universally  been  the  case  in  a  ratio  mndi 
greater  ih^n  the  outlay.    Every  other  dty 
except  New-Orleans  is  making  these  invest- 
ments in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  is  there 
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any  resion  for  her  exemption  1  A  few  of 
the  capitaHats  and  propers-holders  should 
not  be  caHed  npon  to  do  ererything.  Where 
the  benefit  is  eqaal  to  all — eUl  should  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute.  Hard  and  griping 
nsury  has  no  claim  to  be  spared.  The  high- 
er law  of  public  presenraiion  and  safety 
ought  alone  to  be  consulted. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  roads  we  would  ad- 
vocate a  contribution,  the  answer  at  once  is. 
to  all  such  as  a  judicious  public  opinion  has 
Battled  upon  as  necessary,  whether  termi- 
nating on  our  lines,  or  upon  any  of  the  streams 
and  water-courses  tributary  to  us,  or  which 
may  be  made  so.  We  have  already  clear- 
ly marked  out  a  system  applicable  to  New- 
Orleans,  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hewson,  in  our 
February  number,  of  this  year,  and  in  the 
present  number,  to  be  followed  in  a  month 
or  two,  by  a  third,  which  shall  irresistibly 
settle  the  whole  question. 

A  rail-road  convention  held  in  our  city 
next  winter,  and  attended  by  delegates  from 
aU  the  southern  and  south-western  and  west- 
em  states,  a  result  we  hope  to  see  accom- 
plished, will  effect  very  much  in  harmoniz- 
ing rival  schemes,  and  concentrating  public 
attention  upon  those  which  are  most  import- 
ant, and  make  apart  of  one  common  system. 

And  here  we  must  close  for  the  present, 
reserving  for  another  occasion  some  remarks 
upon  steam-ships  and  manufactures,  as  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  a 
community ;  subjects,  by  the  way,  most  fre- 
quently discussed  in  our  pages  for  several 
years  back,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
with  some  effect.  Give  us  but  the  measures 
of  consolidation — sound  and  healthy,  and 
adequate  banking,  rail-roads  judiciously  laid 
and  supported,  and  our  faith  is  unbounded 
in  the  future  prosperi^  of  the  city.  With- 
out these — the  hand-writing  is  already  upon 
the  wall! 

2.— MANUPACTURB8  FOR  THE  SOUTH — 
GAIL  BORDEN'S  MEAT  BISCUIT  FAC- 
TORY, TEXAS. 

To  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  Bsq.  : 

Some  twelve  months  since  I  sent  you  a 
pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  a  useful  in- 
vention, by  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of 
Texas,  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  termed,  by  the  in- 
ventor, Meat  Biscuit.  The  favorable  opin- 
ion I  tlien  ventured  to  express  of  this  new 


article  of  (bod,  was  based  on  the  examination 
and  trial  of  some  specimens  of  it,  manufao* 
tured  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Since 
that  time  the  inventor  has  put  into  success- 
ful operition  an  extensive  establishment,  for 
its  manufacture  in  large  quantities.  Both 
the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the  Meat 
Biscuit  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  manufacturing  it  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
the  demand  for  it,  though  the  factory  has 
been  iu  operation  only  a  few  months,  has 
already  become  large,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Upon  the  su^estion  of  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  who  were  favorably 
impressed  by  its  obvious  practical  utility*  a 
small  quantity  was  ordered,  perhaps  in  the 
way  of  trial,  by  the  government,  for  the  use 
of  the  service.  The  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  orders,  amounting  to  thir- 
teen thousand  pounds,  have  been  received 
and  filled  by  the  enterprising  proprietor, 
with  the  intimation  that  further  orders 
would  be  forwarded.  The  demand  for  sup- 
plies by  individuals  is  also  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Meat  Biscuit 
may  be  regarded  as  an  established  and  im- 
portant manufacture,  and  being  an  invention 
made  in  our  section  of  the  confederacy,  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  grazing  and  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  South  and  West, 
perhaps  you  will  deem  some  notice  of  the 
manufactory  worthy  a  place  in  your  Re- 
view. 

And  permit  me  here  to  say,  that,  b  my 
opinion,  you  have  justly  appreciated  the  true 
interests  of  the  South,  in  the  decided  tone 
of  encouragement  of  manufactures  among 
us,  held  by  the  Review.  Planting  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  South ;  the  sales  of  our  produce  annu- 
ally amount  to  large  sums  of  money ;  but 
little  of  this  money  remains  among  us ;  it 
soon  finds  its  way  abroad  for  the  fabrics  and 
manufactures  of  the  northern  states  and  c^ 
the  Old  World.  To  increase  the  amount  of 
those  large  sums,  and  to  keep  a  portion  of 
^em  at  home,  in  order  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand our  agricultural  interests,  as  well  as  to 
give  permanent  and  broad  development  to 
other  numerous  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
South,  we  must  establish  and  foster  those 
manufactures  suited  to  our  climate  and 
productions.  No  purely  agricultural  conn- 
try   has  ever  vied  in  wealth,  and  its  nn- 
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merous  and  high  appliances,  with  thoae 
other  countries  where,  without  neglecting 
the  soil,  manufactures  and  commerce  have 
flourished.  Mining  countries,  which  furnish 
the  representatives  of  wealth  in  precious 
metals,  seem  condemned  to  perpetual  pov- 
erty. Merely  grain-growing,  grazing  and 
planting  countries,  though  they  feed  and 
clothe  mankind,  seem  destined  to  reach  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  national  wealth  and 
power.  To  attain  the  highest  degree  of  na 
tional  and  individual  wealth,  and  the  great 
blessings  which  flow  therefrom,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soU  must  be  added  the  aits, 
manufactures  and  commerce.  To  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  without,  must  be  united  the 
sweat  of  the  mind  within ;  the  labor  of  the 
mind,  the  ingenui^  of  the  hands,  the  limit, 
less  power  of  machinery,  must  give  a  ten^ 
fold,  and  hundred- fold  value  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  bowels  and  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  So  greatly  is  the  value  of  these  pro- 
ductions, of  these  articles  which  we  com- 
monly call  the  raw  material,  augmented  by 
human  industry,  that  it  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  commonest  facts  in  history  to  see  coun- 
tries of  the  poorest  soil  become  the  seats  of 
most  populous,  flourishing,  and  powerful 
states,  by  a  wise  fostering  of  manufactures 
and  commerce.  For  illustration  of  these 
facts  we  need  not  ransack  by-gone  times,  or 
roam  to  other  cotmtries ;  the  diflerent  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  daily  force  this  truth  on 
every  one  who  is  not  so  perversely  blind 
that  he  wont  see.  What  ought  the  South, 
or  rather  what  must  the  South  do?  We 
have  trusted  too  much  to  the  fact,  that  other 
nations — the  world,  cannot  get  along  with- 
out the  productions  of  our  fertile  soil.  We 
are  writhing  on  seeing  our  fair  share  of  po- 
litical power  and  influence  passing  from  us, 
to  the  more  rapidly  populating  North.  Po- 
litical conventions,  amendments — ^I  would 
rather  say  changes  than  amendments,  of  the 
Constitution,  wont  save  us.  All  such  reli- 
ance will  ever  prove,  as  it  has  hitherto  prov- 
ed, visionary,  illusory,  and  impracticable. 
We  must  establbh  manufactures  in  our  own 
section  of  the  country,  as  one  very  powerful, 
if  not  the  most  powerful,  means  of  adding 
largely  to  our  population,  multiplying  our 
real  strength,  and  increasing  our  represent- 
ation and  votes  in  Congress.    For  this  pur- 


pose, we  need  no  modificcdon  of  tlie  t 
no  modification  of  our  opinions  on  free  1 
tind  state  rights;  indeed,  it  vrould  be  cany. 
ing  state  rights  into  beneficial  practice.  A»d 
should  the  Norths  at  length,  in  the  wni*l»w*tT 
of  fanaticism,  rend  asunder  the  Union*  tlie 
South  would  be  prepared  for  die  conse- 
quences. 

Leaving  these  high  state  matters,  ^ml 
coming  down  to  Mr.  Borden's  very  oaefal 
invention  and  manufacture,  I  will  ventiue  to 
give  you  some  account  of  his  establishment. 

His  factory  is  now  in  full  and  ccMnplete  ope> 
ration  in  Galveston.  The  buildings  are  oom- 
modious;  the  machinery  entirely  new,  ^frf 
of  the  best  description;  and  every  thing 
about  the  establishment  neai  and  cUam  m 
the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  fasddiona  clean- 
liness seems  to  rank  with  the  proprietor  ■« 
the  first  of  virtues,  so  scrupulously  is  it 
observed. 

The  building  is  a  two  stoxy  brick  house,  55 
feet  by  50,  with  a  one-story  frame  building  40 
feet  by  24,  attached.  An  engine  of  ten-horse 
power,  with  two  cylinder-boUers,  constitates 
the  power  to  drive  the  machinery,  wfaich 
consists  of  biscuit-machines  to  knead,  xoU 
and  cut  the  dough ;  a  fan  to  raise  the  fire  in 
a  blast-furnace  for  heating  the  oven ;  a  grist- 
mill to  pulverise  the  biscuit — and  the  gnUlo- 
tine,  a  powerful  machine,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Savage,  to  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces, 
the  better  to  facilitate  its  boiling. 

There  are  four  wooden  caldrons,  or  tube, 
tor  boiling  the  meat,  and  evaporating  the 
liquid  or  broth ;  the  two  for  boiling  the  meat 
holding  2,300  gallons,  will  each  boil  7,000  Iba. 
of  meat  in  twelve  to  sixteen  hours ;  the  ctther 
two  for  evaporating,  will  contain  some  1,400 
gallons  each.  All  the  tubs  are  heated,  or 
boiled  by  steam  passing  through  long  coiled 
iron  pipes,  supplied  at  pleasure  either  from 
the  escape-steam  from  the  engine,  (v  direct 
from  the  boiler.  By  this  mode  of  boiling, 
the  steam  is  condensed  into  pure  distill^ 
water,  which  may  be  used  for  any  purposes 
required  in  the  factory. 

When  the  meat  is  so  far  boiled,  that  the 
liquid  or  broth  conta^  the  entire  notrinaeat, 
the  solid  innutritive  portions  are  separated 
by  a  simple  process  of  filtering,  so  that  the 
broth  goes  into  the  evaporators  pure  and  free 
from  all  solid  and  fibrous  matter.    It  is  dien 
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«r«poratQd  to  a  degree  of  oonflitteiice  reaexn- 
bliog  Bugar-hoose  symp ;  its  unifona  density 
being  determined  by  a  liquid  or  syrup  gauge. 
One  pound  of  this  syrup  or  extract,  contains 
tbe  nutriment  of  about  eleren  pounds  of 
meat,  (including  its  usual  proportion  of  bone) 
^B  first  put  in  the  caldron.  This  extract  is 
then  mixed  with  the  best  and  finest  flour, 
kneaded  and  made  into  biscuit,  by  the  ma- 
chines before  mentioned.  The  biscuit  is 
baked  upon  pans,  in  an  otou  so  constructed 
as  to  produce  an  uniform  firmness.  The  pro- 
portion is  two  pounds  of  extract  to  three 
pounds  of  flour;  but  by  baking,  the  five 
pounds  of  dough  are  reduced  to  four  pounds 
of  biscuit.  And  this  will  make  what  the 
inventor  olainls : — the  nutriment  of  over  five 
pounds  of  meat  and  over  ten  ounces  of  flour 
in  one  pound  of  the  **  biscuit." 

The  biscuit  resembles  in  appearance  a 
light-colored  sugar-cake,  is  very  friable,  and 
readily  pulverized  by  the  grist-mill,  or  any 
of  the  smaller  means  of  pulverizing  in  com- 
mon use  in  every  household.  It  is  packed  in 
air-tight  casks,  or  tin  canisters ;  the  interstices 
between  the  cakes  being  filled  with  pulver- 
ized biscuit,  ground  by  the  mill  before 
mentioned. 

The  establishment  has  been  fitted  up  in  a 
very  handsome  manner,  and  is  highly  credi- 
table to  the  proprietor,  who  has  been  aided 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Savage,  very  skilful  mechanist 
of  Galveston.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  the 
main  building,  the  expense  of  fitting  it  up 
has  been  about  S10,000.  The  proprietor 
expresses  himself  as  under  particular  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  J.  H.  Brower,  of  New- York, 
by  the  use  of  whose  name  a  great  portion  of 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  was  procured 
in  that  city. 

So  long  a  time  was  necessarily  consumed 
in  fitting  up  the  establishment,  that  it  is  only 
within  a  few  months  that  the  meat-biscuit 
has  been  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale* 
This  circumstance,  with  the  fact,  that  large 
quantities  have  been  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  army,  prevented 
Mr.  Borden  from  sending  quantities  of  his 
*'  biscuit"  to  the  different  markets  of  the 
Union,  undl  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  the  meanwhile  the  '*  biscuit"  has 
been  in  use,  and  time  and  experience  have 
more  fully  tested  its  qualities;  and  I  feel 
warranted    in   saying,  that    the     opinions 


I  expressed  twelve  months  since,  of  iia 
utility,  have  been  fiiUy  sustained.  Ito  power 
of  keeping  unimpaired  in  a  hot  cUmata^ 
through  the  whole  year,  and  on  long  sear 
voyages,  has  been  fully  tested.  It  keeps 
better  than  any  of  the  crackers  or  sea-biscuit 
of  commerce,  and  seems  singularly  exempt 
from  being  infested  by  worms  and  insects. 
Its  qualities,  constituting  it  a  full,  invigorating 
ration,  on  which  men  can  do  full  work  or 
duty,  have  been  amply  verified.  It  is  not  a 
mere  make-shift,  that  will  answer  when  other 
food  cannot  be  had ;  it  gives  to  the  sailor, 
the  soldier  ana  the  laboring  man,  that  sensa- 
tion of  comfortable  fullness  of  the  stonncha 
which  the  working-man  requires;  it  is  savory 
and  digestible  enough  for  the  most  fastidious 
appetite ;  and  meets  those  other  final  require* 
ments  of  a  suitable  f<tod. 

I  shall  not  dilate  here  on  the  various  want^ 
of  our  times,  to  meet  which  the  mea^biBcuit 
is  adapted,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  found  indispensable  in  protecting  our 
frontier,  by  enabling  the  soldier  to  pursue  the 
Indian  into  the  wilderness,  without  being  so 
encumbered  by  his  "transportation,"  at 
never  to  come  up  with  the  enemy ; — that  it 
will  vastly  expedite  the  labors,  add  to  the 
safety,  and  diminish  the  expenses  of  the 
boundary  and  compromise  commissions,  and, 
in  short,  of  all  enterprises  where  our  frontier 
settlements  are  to  be  visited,  or  our  vast  in- 
terior territories,  stretching  to  the  Pacific, 
aie  to  be  traversed. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  over 
much  on  your  tune ;  but  a  meritorious  in.> 
vention  of  much  practical  utility,  has  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  some  nodce,  in  our  secdon 
of  country  where  it  was  made. 
With  great  regard, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

AsHBXL  Smith. 
EvergreeUt  Galvettan  Bay,  Texol, 

March,  1851. 

NoTK. — Mr.  Borden  informs  me,  that  he  ia 
about  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  in 
May. 

3.-^FXHNKB'8   soitthern    msdioal    bs- 

P0RT8. 
We  have  been  favored  by  our  friend.  Dr. 
Fenner,  with  a  neat  prospectus  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Southern  Medical  Rtporti, 
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which  he  designs  to  issae  from  the  press  in 
Jnne  next.  In  noticing  the  first  volume  of 
these  Reports,  we  expiessed  the  hope,  that 
the  enterprising  editor  would  meet  with  the 
reward  which  was  due  to  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. This  has  far  from  happened,  but  on 
the  contrary,  quite  a  considerable  loss  has 
been  suffered.  Undetermined  by  such  a 
mishap,  and  full  of  sanguine  expectations  for 
the  future,  the  author  has  launched  himself 
again,  and  appeals  most  powerfully  to  the 
physicians  of  the  South  in  his  behalf.  That 
*he  appeal  will  be  heard,  is  o^r  most  ardent 
hope.  A  remittance  of  $5  will  purchase  both 
the  first  and  second  volumes.  Advertise- 
ments of  medical  men,  books,  inventions, 
&c,  inserted  upon  moderate  terms.  The 
editor  s  address  is  No.  5  Carondolet-street, 
New-Orleans.  We  repeat  the  language  of 
another  occasion.  **  The  intention  of  Dr. 
Fenner's  book,  is : 

*'  1.  To  induce  a  more  close  and  rigid  study 
of  the  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
South,  and  which  can  seldom  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  meteorological,  topographical  and 
hydrographicai  relations  and  conditions 
which  HUDsist  among  us.  The  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  studied  together,  if  studied 
thoroughly. 

"  2.  To  provoke  habits  of  greater  research 
and  industry  among  southern  physicians,  and 
afford  a  medium  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, less  ephemeral  than  the  magazines 
of  the  day,  and  to  stimulate  these  profes- 
sional intercommunications. 

'*  3.  To  furnish  the  statesman,  planter,  or 
citizen,  with  full  statistics  of  the  mortality 
of  different  sections,  the  tendencies  to  pecu- 
liar diseases,  the  probable  and  possible 
health  ameliorations,  and  those  general  mor- 
tuary facts,  which  have  come  now  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  studies  of  political 
economists,  municipal  authorities,  planters 
and  legislators." 

4. — DR.  CHICKBRI.VO  ON  THE  BOSTON 
CENSUS. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Boston  Census 
Report  of  1850,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chir.k- 
ering,  who  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  statis- 
ticians in  America,  and  whose  work  on  Immi- 
gration, etc.,  we  analyzed  several  years  ago, 
in  the  Review. 

From  the  Report  of  the  British  Bmigra- 
tion  Commissioners,  Dr.  Coickering  states, 
that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1839, 613,258 


emigrants  left  the  ports  of  Great  Bntalifc 
47.69  per  cent,  of  whom  were  destined  for 
the  United  States.  In  the  ten  yean  preoed* 
ing  1849,  the  whole  emigration  was  1,340,496 
for  America,  of  which  the  per  centage  to  the 
United  States  had  increased  to  68.04.  Is 
1848  and  1849,  the  aggregate  was  480,U5: 
to  the  United  States,  407,683,  or  84  percent-! 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  those  saSizig 
for  Canada  find  their  way  hither.  Of 
253.224  emigrants  who  have  landed  in  Cana- 
da and  New-Brunswick  during  the  last  five 
years,  upwards  of  73,000  proceeded  at  ooce 
to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Chickering  gives  some  inteiestiiig 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Boetoo 
population.  He  estimates  on  the  first  of 
June  last  about  75  per  cent,  or  750,000  in- 
habitants, were  of  the  Massachusetts  stock, 
that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  were  there  in 
1830,  and  their  descendants ;  about  20  per 
cent.,  or  200,000  foreigners,  with  their  chil' 
dren,  fnostly  Irish  !  and  5  per  cenu,or  50,000 
from  other  states  in  this  Union. 


5. — HEALTH  AND  MORTALITY  OF  WBW-OR- 
LEANS. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  1851,  which  was  drawn  up,  we 
believe,  by  Dr.  Hort,  of  this  city,  so  wdl 
known  for  his  laborious  and  assiduous  scien- 
tific and  medical  researches. 

The  report  shows,  that  in  New-Orleans 
and  Lafayette,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1851 
was: — 

January  to  April,  inclusive 2,336 

May  to  August,  inclusive 2,557 

September  to  December,  inclusive..  ..S,S^ 

Total 7.819 

There  are  some  sixty  pages  of  tables,  but 
no  generalization ;  and  it  would  take  half  a 
day  to  find  out  from  them  the  numbered 
deaths  during  the  year,  distinguishing  the 
ages,  sexes,  color  and  country.  We  hate 
not  time  for  this  now,  however  interesting. 
7,819  deaths  is  a  per  centage  of  about  6.  We 
make  two  or  three  extracts. 

SEWERAGE    FOR  NEW-ORLEANS. 

"  Nothing  would  more  effectually  rebeve 
the  city  from  the  CToatest  and  most  dan^r- 
ous  nuisances,  and  consequently  tend  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  community,  and 
diminish  the  mortali^,  and    enhance  the 
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▼alue  of  real  estate,  swell  the  amotint  of  our 
«ctiTe,  industrious  population,  and  promote 
oar  commercial  prosperity,  than  the  system 
of  sewerage  suggested  by  Dr.  Barton  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  diis  boaid. 

"  As  we  can  find  nothing  belter  to  say  on 
tile  subject,  we  shall  quote  from  that  report, 
in  order  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
public: 

**  *  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  few  leading- 
corered  drains,  by  which  these  important 
results  wooAd  be  ootained ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  perfect  system  of  sewer- 
Age  and  drainage,  embracing  the  ciQr  and 
neighborhood,  would  be  cheap  tU  any  pricey 
for  they  at  once  remove  all  Ike  knovm  caute* 
^tUtease  under  the  control  of  the  public : 
nith  of  every  kind,  and  almost  everywhere, 
•od  undue  moisture.  •♦«•"*  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  sewerage  are  so 
palpable,  from  what  has  been  saic^  and  so 
clearly  in  accordance  with  all  experience, 
that  here  it  might  safely  be  left.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  so  forcibljr  put  in  tiie  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  examination  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  that  we  thought  we  could  not  do 
belter  than  make  a  short  extract  from  it  He 
declares  that  in  every  district  in  which  fever 
returns  frequently,  and  prevails  extensively, 
there  is  uniforvuvhad  iewerage,  a  bad  sup- 
ply of  water,  a  Dad  supply  of  scavengers, 
azia  a  constant  accumulation  of  filth.'  " 

SODA-WATER  POISON. 

"  We  consider  the  interesting  paper,  writ- 
ten and  published  by  Dr.  Fenner,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Southern  Medical  Reports, 
on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  lead,  as  one 
that  (airly  claims  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  health.  We  would  not  call  the  colic  pro- 
duced by  it  an  epidemic ;  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced by  experience  and  observation,  that 
traces  of  lead  can  be  found  in  hydrant-water, 
in  soda-water,  in  ginger  or  sassafras  beer, 
and  in  other  beverages  concocted  for  the 
thirsw  during  our  prolonged  summers. 

"We  can  avoucn  for  Uie  proprie^  of  the 
chemical  agents  used  as  tests  by  Dr.  Fen- 
ner, to  discover  the  traces  of  lead  in  the 
beverages  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
We  have  confirmed,  by  our  experiments  in 
the  laboratory,  the  results  announced  in  the 
report ;  and  we  have  seen  and  felt  enough 
of  colic,  produced  by  drinking  the  said  fluids, 
to  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  mayor  aiw  city  councils." 

6. — THE  CHURCH — BISHOP  ENGLAND. 

Protestantisfn  and  Calholiciiy  compared, 
in  their  effects  upon  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope. Written  in  Spanish  by  Rev.  J. 
Balmes.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Second  Edition.  Baltimore:  John  Mur- 
phy &  Co. ;  1851. 
Although  we  have  ever  had  little  predi- 


lection for  theological  polemics,  and  do  not 
find  that  years  increase  our  desire  to  assert 
"  orthodoxy"  by  "  blows  and  knocks ;"  but 
holding  rather  with  Pope, 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  sealots  figkl, 
He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

We  have  yet  looked  over  this  volunw 
with  some  interest,  and  it  will,  indeed,  repay 
the  most  attentive  perusal.  Of  coarse  tbt 
Reformers  are  handled  without  gloves ;  and 
in  good  sooth,  many  of  them  deserved  bnt 
few  tender  mercies,  though,  we  doubt  not, 
they  were  at  least  equal,  if  not,  which  our 
faith  teaches,  better  than  their  opposert. 
Mr.  Balmes,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago, 
wai  one  of  the  most  enlightened  divines, 
philosophers,  or  publicists  of  Spain,  and  a 
most  brilliant  writer,  has  left  in  this  volume, 
an  elevated  monument  to  his  memory.  His 
positions,  wrong  or  right,  are  maintained 
with  ability  and  power,  proviiSg  himself 
worthy  of  the  most  polished  blades  of  tha 
Protestant  world.  The  work  embraces  a 
wide  field,  and  abounds  in  curious  research- 
es amid  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  middle 
ages.  His  subjects,  among  others,  are  the 
cause  of  Protestantism — its  tendency,  fanati- 
cism ;  Protestantism  and  Catholicity,  in  their 
relation  to  social  progress;  the  Catholic 
Church  and  slavery;  marriage;  celibacy; 
the  Spanish  Inquisition;  monastic  orders; 
the  Jesuits;  political  liberty  and  religioiu 
intolerance ;  intellectual  development  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicity,  etc. 

We  give  the  programme  of  the  work,  as 
it  is  expressed  by  the  American  editor : 

*'When  Protestantism  could  no  longer 
maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  theolo^, 
impelling  its  votaries,  by  its  endless  varia- 
tions, to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  faJl 
back  upon  the  ancient  Church,  it  adopted  a 
new  mode  of  defence,  in  pointing  to  its  prs- 
tended  achievements,  as  tne  liberator  of^the 
human  mind,  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts ; 
in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  social 
ameliorations.  The^  claim  for  it  the  merit 
of  having  freed  the  mtellect  of  man  from  a 
degrading  bondage,  given  a  noble  impulse 
to  enterprise  and  induslir,  and  sown,  is 
eyerv  direction,  the  seed  of  national  and  in- 
dividual prosperity.  To  combat  this  delu- 
sion, so  well  calculated  to  ensnare  the  minds 
of  men,  in  this  materialistic  and  utilitarisa 
age,  the  author  undertook  this  work." 

Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  srs 
the  most  extensive  publishers  of  this  class  of 
works  in  the  country.    They  have  sdvissd 
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iu  of  baTing  forwarded  a  copy  of  Bishop 
Bngland's  work  to  oor  address,  which  is 
not  yet  at  hand.  The  memory  of  the  Bishop 
is  associated  with  oar  earliest  years  in 
Charleston,  and  no  man  stood  higher  in  the 
con6dence  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties.  It  will  afford  as  great  pleasure  to 
notice  folly  his  posthomoos  works,  edited 
by  Bishop  Reynolds,in  6  toIs^  in  doth.  Of 
ibese  wcnrks   the   Cbarlestoa  Courier  has 


*'The  sabjectB  of  these  Tolames  present 
attractions,  not  only  to  the  inqoirer  after  reli- 
eioos  troth,  but  to  the  statesman  and  to  the 
lawyer  they  present  much  diat  is  worthy  of 
tiieir  study,  as  well  for  the  subject  matter,  as 
for  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  lanfniage  which  he  used  to  embody 


the  analytical  deductions  made  bv  his  gigan- 
tic mind.  His  Discourses  farnish  modeU  of 
oratory  wonby  of  imitation  by  dirines, 
statesmen,  and  members  of  the  U^  profes- 
sion. 

^  We  ti^st  that  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic will  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  that 
thev  lore  literature  and  apprcMsiate  worth, 
withoQt  regard  to  sectarian  prqudice.^' 


7. — COAST  SURVEY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Sonib  for 
many  valuable  public  documents,  and,  in 
this' instance,  also,  to  Gen.  Downs  and  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  for  a  copy  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey Report,  in  1850.  The  volume  is  a  very 
large  and  valuable  one,  and  is  iUastrated 
with  43  maps,  showing  the  different  parts 
of  our  coast.  Twelve  others  are  now  in 
process  of  enpaving.  We  shall  hereafter 
extract  that  part  of  the  Report  which  relates 
to  the  keys  and  reefs  of  Florida,  which  is 
of  very  great  interest  In  1849,  there  were 
a  reconnoissance  of  10,519  square  miles,  and 
a  triangolatioa  of  4,091.  The  nomber  of 
aoondings  made  on  die  survey,  965,834; 
namber  of  printed  sheets  of  maps  made, 
15,162. 

8.— FORBIGH  RXV1IW8. 

jB/ifldbpood— February,  1851.  Contents : 
Latimer  and  Uidley;  My  Novel,  No.  6; 
History  of  John  Bull ;  Harry  Bolton's  Cu- 
racy; Dangers  of  the  Coontzy;  Carran,and 
his  Contemporaries;  Lord  Holland's  Re- 
miniscences ;  Popery  in  the  19th  Century. 
The  complexion  of  the  first  and  last  articles 
•how  the  excited  state  of  British  feeling  en 


the  Romisb  movenentsr  whidi  Uuvsr  ^^■, 
John  into  such  a  tempest  of  ire.  We  give 
the  closing  stanza  of  '*  Latimer  and  Bid- 
ley:" 


"Tho  echo  of  thy  tread  shall  i 

The  light  still  higher  barn ; 
A  blase  shall  rise  from  Craamsr's  gnwrn 

A  ad  martyr'd  Ridley's  urn  1 
A  bUse  which  ihey,  who  own  thy  po«ar« 

Shall  stand  aghast  to  se« ; 
A  blaae  that  io  year  iofiusy 

Shall  show  both  thaos  and  fbae  f 
Yas,  send  thy  cardinals  sg«io, 

Ooce  more  array  thy  powen, 
Their  watchword  is— Tlie  Pope  of  &«■■• 

The  Word  of  God  be  oun  r* 


London  QuarUrij^-^Caotn^t 
mings'  Hunter  Life  in  Africa;  Soorasee; 
Ignatian  Bpistlas;  Mysteries  of  Ceyka; 
Cheap  Sugar  and  Slave  Trade ;  the  Britisb 
Mnsenm ;  Gtormany,  and  the  King  of  Roe 
sia ;  Soatbey ;  the  Bfinisters  and  the  Pope ; 
Defenceless  state  of  Great  Britain,  ete. 

9.— pxsioDicAu,  Bra 

Bankert*  Mag€unne  for  Mardi. — ^Boeioar 
J.  Smith  Homans.  #5  per  •nnntn-  Con- 
tents: 

Banking  in  Missouri ; 

Frauds  npon  Banks ; 

Finances  of  New- York; 

Banks  of  New-York ; 

New  Feature  in  Banking ; 

Discoveries  of  the  past  half  Cetniy ; 

Origin  of  Usuiy ; 

Gold  Question ; 

Gilbert  on  Banking,  Sec.  X. ; 

Bank  Statistics  of  the  States ; 

Stocks  and  Exchanges,  &c. 

Farmers*  Guide  te  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Agriculture;  Detailing  the  labon  of 
the  Farm,  in  all  their varie^;  and  adapting 
them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  tbey 
successively  occur.  By  Henry  StepheM, 
aathor  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  assisted 
by  John  P.  Norton,  New-Haven;  New- 
York,  Leonard  Scoct  &  Co.  No.  15.  Price, 
25  cenU.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
22  numbers. 

8hak$peare't  Dramaiie  TTorJks.— Phillips, 
Sampson  &.  Co.,  Boston  ;  illustrated.  Each 
No.  contains  a  play,  splendidly  got  ap. 
Price,  25  cents.  We  have  Nos.  34  and  35, 
"  Titus  Andronictts*'  and  "  Peridea." 
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lOu— «CAWK)AL  PUBLICiLTIOITf.— ■ARPXRf' 
AinrHON'8  SERIES. 

1.-7^  Oermsniea  <md  Agrieolm  of 
TaeitM$ ;  with  Bngtish  Notei,  Critical  and 
B>Kplana(toryy  from  the  ben  and  latest  aa- 
diorities ;  the  renurka  of  Bottkher,  on  die 
style  of  Tacitoa,  and  a  copious  geographical 
index.  By  Ghariea  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Profea- 
«or  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in 
Colooabia  College,  New-York,  and  Rector  of 
the  Grammar  School  New-York :  Harper 
Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff-stmet.  1850. 
Thia  is  another  of  t^  exceOenl  editions  of 
Ae  classics  by  Dr.  Anthon.  It  ia  based 
upon  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Smith,  pnb- 
iiabed  in  1840.  Much  raluaUe  information 
haa  been  added  to  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ries of  Eoperti,  Passow  and  Walsh,  which 
render  this  work  the  most  complete  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  We  cake 
pleasore  in  recommending  it  le  all  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

3. — C<e$m'i  Commentariet  on  the  GaUie 
War^  and  the  first  book  of  the  Greek  Para< 
phrase ;  with  English  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, plans  of  battles,  sieges,  &c. ;  and 
historical,  geographical  and  archaoological  in< 
dexea.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

One  of  the  same  series  that  we  hare  al- 
ready notieed.  The  notes  are  ample,  and 
are  especially  useful  to  beginners.  It  is 
adorned  with  wood-cuts,  illustrating  the 
battles  and  walls  of  the  ancients,  which  are 
curious  and  instructive.  It  has  also  the 
Greek  Paraphrase,  which  is  a  literary 
norelty,  and  one  which  is  intended  to  ren- 
der the  study  of  the  Greek  language  easy  to 
beginners. 

Z^-SaUusl'tJugurikhu  War,  and  Con- 
ipiracy  of  Cataline ;  with  an  English  Com- 
mentary, and  Geographical  and  Historical 
Indexes.    By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  new,  and  much  improved  edition  of 
SaUusL  Several  alterations  have  been  made 
since  the  edition  of  1639.  The  principal 
changes  will  be  found  to  coosisc  in  a  more 
enlarged  commentary  on  the  Jogurthine 
War,  in  the  placing  of  this  production  of  Sal 
lust  before  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Cataline ;  and  in  the  two  Indexes,  the  one 
Oeographical  and  the  odier  Historical,  which 
have  bee*  appended  to  the  work. 


4.— A  Syttem  of  Latin  VernficcOionj  ha  € 
series  of  progressive  exercises,  indndinf 
specimens  of  tranalattmi  from  Bng^h  and 
German  poetry  into  Latin  verse.  For  the 
use  of  schools  and  eolleges.  By  Chariee 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  work  admirably  calculated  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Latin  versification.  We  notioe 
however,  a  slight  error,  in  giving  Mr.  Basil 
Hall  the  creditof  translating  a  piece  of  poetry 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Schloss  Hain- 
feld.  The  au^or  is  the  late  Bichard  Heni^ 
Wilde,  of  New-Orieans.  The  piece  begins 
thns: 

«*  My  Hfe  is  like  the  auauMr  rose.** 

5. — A  Orammmr  of  the  Latin  Lamguage, 
—By  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
University,  and  Hember  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin.  From  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  original,  adapted  to  the  use  of  English 
students.  By  Leonard  Schmitz.  Ph.  D.,  late 
of  the  University  of  Bonn.  Corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  work  is  so  universally  and  favorably 
known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  its  praise.  We  believe  that  it  if 
the  most  popular  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  tlie  English  language.  Dr.  An- 
thonys valuable  foot-notes,  and  two  additional 
Appendices,  make  it  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion  of  the  work  that  has  ever  appeared. 

€.— ii  System  of  Ortik  Protody  and 
Metre,  for  the  use  of  Scheob  and  Colleges ; 
together  with  the  choral  scanning  of  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinetas,  of  ^sohylus,  and  the  AJax 
and  (£dipus  Tyranous,  of  Sophocles.  Te 
which  are  appended,  remarks  on  Indo-Ger- 
manic  Analogies.  By  Charles  Anthoa. 
LL.D. 

A  novel  and  interesting  trentise  on  the 
Prosody  and  Metres  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  study  of  this  important  branch  of  clasai 
cal  learning  has  hitherto  been  much  negleel^ 
ed  in  our  coontry..  We  trust  that  this  admi* 
rable  work  will  prove  to  be  of  great  aasisi* 
ance  to  the  youth  of  our  schools  and  ooUegesi 
and  that  it  majr  be  nniversally  adopted  bf 
them. 

I     7.— it  8f$im  of  Latim  Frmodf  mU 
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Metre,  from  the  best  authorities,  aDcient  and 
modern,  by  Cbarlea  Anthoo,  LL.D. 
Another  of  the  same  series,  and  is  character* 
ised  by  the  usual  ability,  precision  and  full- 
nasi  of  illustration,  for  which  all  of  Dr.  An- 
thon's  classical  works  are  so  [Nre-eminently 
^tingttished. 

8. — First  Latin  Lesiom^  containing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  traoslsting  and  writing^  of 
Latin,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  those  portions  of  the  grammar 
which  he  may  from  time  to  time  commit  to 
memory,  and  which  relate  principally  to  the 
declension  of  nouns  and  conjugation  of  Teibe. 
It  renders  the  study  of  the  language  much 
more  easy  than  the  old  system,  which  im- 
posed an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  tyro, 
and  disgusted  him  with  his  laborB,  which  is 
a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science 
in  any  department,  and  especially  in  the 
learning  of  languages.  The  work  is  com- 
plete in  all  respects,  and  we  reconmkend  it 
cordially  to  public  faror. 

».— iln  Introduction  to  Oreek  Prote-  Cont- 
pontion^yrxHi  copious  explanatory  exercises, 
in  which  all  the  importantprinciples  of  €h^ek 
fi^tax  are  fully  elucidated.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  the  editor  in  publishing  this 
▼olume,  has  been  to  make  the  student  more 
folly  acquainted,  than  could  be  done  in  an 
etdbary  grammar,  with  all  the  important 
principles  of  Chreek  Syntax.  He  assures  us, 
that  no  pains  hare  been  spared  to  make  it, 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  complete  guide  to 
Oreek  Prose-Composition. 

10.-2%^  Works  of  Horace,  with  English 
Notes,  f ritical  and  explanatory.  By  Charies 
Antbon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  and 
Sector  of  the  Orammar  School.  A  new  edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  with  excursions 
relattTe  to  the  wines  and  vineyards  of  the 
Ancients;  and  a  life  of  Horace,  by  Milman. 
New- York:  Harper  Brothers,  82  Cliff-st. 
1850. 

This  it  an  elegant  and  oomplete  edition  of 


our  farorite  author,  Horace.  It  would  hm  n 
useless  for  us  to  say  anything  in  its  ptmiee 
as  it  would  be  to  *' paint  Uie  Hly.^  It  ft 
already  in  the  hands  of  every  coUegiafii  and 
school-boy  throughout  the  ooontiy,  and  w* 
have  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  so,  ae 
long  as  good  taste  and  sound  scholanhq>  ac« 
ap|Mreci«ted  in  the  wocld. 


11.— THB  EDITOR.* 

Tn  a  comfortless  room  an  Bditor  flat. 

In  darkness,  in  silence  and  sorrow: 

Not  a  crown  to  his  soul,  save  the  crown  ofliie 

hat. 
With  a  very  bad  fracture  apparent  in  tbnt; 
Nor  a  friend  from  whom  he  could  borrow. 
And  sadly  he  gazed  on  the  rasty  old  grate. 
As  he  muttered  a  curse  on  his  hapless  fate. 
With  none  to  assist,  and  none  to  save, 
His  soul  was  as  dark  as  the  gloom  of  the 

*  grave, 
As  he  mournfully  mused  of  the  morrow. 

For  all,  too  well,  this  Editor  knew, 
That  to-morrow,  the  bill  for  his  board  was  dne» 
With  the  devil  to  pay,  and  his  wasb-womaD, 
too. 

His  dress  was  a  suit  of  rusty  black. 

His  coat  he  had  worn  a  year. 

Old  papers,  paste,  a  lamp  with  a  erack. 

An  old  arm  chair,  with  a  delicate  back, 

A  rickety  table  near, 

A  handleless  mug, 

And  a  water-jug 

Were  his  scanty  furniture. 

Thus  sate  he  in  his  cheerless  room. 
To  which  the  twilight  lent  its  gloom : 
At  length,  with  a  desperate  air. 
As  if  to  bid  all  troubles  cease, 
He  fixed  himself  io  his  rickety  chair. 
With  heels  upon  the  mantel-piece. 

Yet  siill  he  mused :  but  visions  bright 

Upon  his  mind  are  gathering  now, 

Like  stars  arising  i  n  the  night ; 

Axid  from  his  breast  and  off  his  brow. 

The  gloom  is  fading  fast, 

As  on  his  fancy  vivid  grow. 

The  pictures  of  the  past ; 

Whilst  memory  bids  her  genii  roll 

The  weight  o^  manhood  from  his  soul. 


»  By  Samuel  R.  Walhsr,  ofNaw-OrisaaiL 
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He  dreamed:  Twasofhii  childhood's  home, 

And  uf  those  charmed  and  happy  days, 

Remembrance  never  parteth  from, 

Butclingeth  to,  whilst  life  delays. 

He  dreamed : — He  was  again  a  chUd*; 

Familiar  lou^  were  on  the  air, 

Again  on  him  a  mother  smiled, 

He  listened  to  her  prayer. 

The  merry  laogh  of  sisters  dear, 

Made  music  to  his  dreaming  ear. 

And  now  he  strolled  yon  rippling  stream, 
To  draw  the  trout  with  skillful  hook. 
As  'neath  its  arching  oaks  he*d  dream 
Away  the  day,  o'er  some  dearlbook. 
And  now  he  views  each  early  scene. 
The  tall  church  spire,  the  village  green. 
The  tavern  standing  near. 
The  elms  that  grew  beside  the  rill. 
The  old  white  school-house  on  the  hill. 
The  play-grounds  in  its  rear. 

And  in  his  dreams  he'd  often  smile, 
When  he  recalled  the  pranks  so  droll, 
That  did  his  idle  hours  beguile  : 
How  once  the  Deacon'fi  pipe  he  stole, 
And  it  with  powder  loaded ! 
How  awfully  the  Deacon  swore ! 
A  thing  scarce  ever  known  before— 
When  the  little  thing  exploded — 
And  what  a  clamor  there  uprose 
Amongst  the  congregation, 
Becpuse  he  blew  the  Deacon's  nose. 
Almost  from  its  foundation  1 


A  change,  and  lo !  aie  garden  spo 
That  bloom'd  behind  his  father's  cot, 
Where  mournfully  the  willows  wave 
Their  branches  o'er  his  mother's  grave. 

'Tis  past.    And  bard  indeed  it  seem'd 
To  wake  and  know  he  only  dream'd. 
"Ah,  well !"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  arose, 
And  hastily  glanced  on  his  threadbare  clothes, 
Whilst  a  tear-drop  crossed  the  bridge  of  his 

nose: 
**  Things  at  their  worst  must  mend, 
*<  For  long  is  the  lane  that  has  no  turn, 
*'  And  longer  that  has  no  end." 

1*2. — MAGNETISM  AND  THI  WINDS. 

Lieut.  Maury's  ingenious  and  able  treatise 
on  the  probable  relation  of  magnetism,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  prepared 


tM  an  appendix  to  the  astronomical  obsenrA- 
tions,  has  been  kindly  sent  ns  by  the  author. 
After  prosecuting  a  severe  scientific  scrutiny 
and  with  the  aid  of  circular  letters  sent 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  south-west  are 
the  rainy  winds,  he  concludes  with  dM 
remark: 

"  Though  it  be  not  proved  that  magnetism 
is  the  power  which  guides  the  storm  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  which 
conducts  the  moist  and  the  dry  air  each  in 
its  appointed  paths,  and  which  regulates  the 
••  wind  in  his  circuits" — ^yet  that  it  is  snch 
a  power,  is  rendered  su  very  probable,  that 
the  onus  is  now  shifted,  and  it  remains  not 
to  prove,  but  to  disprove,  that  such  is  it* 
agency." 

13.--NECR0LOOT. 

It  is  vrith  pain  that  we  have  to  announce, 
since  our  last,  the  deaths  of  two  individuals, 
who,  for  their  valuable  services,  have  long 
maintained  a  high  reputation  in  the  country. 

John  W.  Monettk  was  the  author  of 
that  most  invaluable  work,  which  had  cost 
the  labor  of  twenty  years,  "  The  History  of 
the  Valley  of  the  MississippL"  A  new  edi- 
tion of  which,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, he  was  on  the  eve  of  issuing  from 
the  press.  He  also  contributed  many  valu- 
able papers  to  the  pages  of  our  review  upoB 
western  subjects.  He  died  on  his  planta- 
tion, in  the  I  ,irisb  of  Madison,  La.,  on  the 
first  of  March  last,  from  a  disease  of  the 
brain.  A  friend  has  promised  to  prepare  for 
our  next,  a  biographical  sketch. 

John  W.  Skinner,  the  Buitor  of  the 
Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  has  an  American 
reputation  for  his  distinguished  services  to 
the  agricultural  community,  running  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Mor« 
lately  he  was  known  from  his  connection 
with  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  published  for 
several  years  in  New- York.  No  man  could 
have  been  more  assiduous  and  devo^in  the 
performance  of  bis  duties ;  and  although  we 
have  differed  with  him  radically  upon  points 
of  policy,  we  have  always  ni^ed  the  encour* 
agement  of  bis  works  as  of  public  interest 
and  valne.  Mr.  Skinner  was  for  20  years 
Posumaster  nt  Baltimore,  and  under  Har- 
rison's administration.  Assistant  Poet^nMeter 
GeneraL  Only  in  the  last  number  of  hie 
magazine,  he  was  congratnlating  himself 
upon  the  bright  openings  which  had  dawned 
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mfBm  hk  tartmam.    !■  a  few  days,  nddn 
•Dd  paioftd  death  blighted  all— and  thU  Ib 

"  Wart  flvwi  OD  wava, 

Bot  the  Ma  dries  aot 

We  rifb, 
Panw  for  awhile,  and  murmnr-^AU  mavt  die, 
Thea  rush  to  pleasure,  acuon,  sin  ouce  more." 


14. — CBiiRLESTON  MSDICAL  COLLI6K. 

We  are  delighted  to  obeerre  in  the 
Courier  a  statemeat,  showing  a  coodhioQ  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  in  this  institution. 
In  speaking  of  the  last  graduating  class,  the 
dean,  Dr.  Frost,  introdoces  the  interesting 
fhct,  tibat,  of  die  very  large  number  included, 
but  a  single  known  instance  occurs,  where 
collegiate  or  academical  adrantages  hare 
not  been  enjoyed.  No  other  school  in  the 
Union  can,  we  belieye,  show  such  a  result, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Southern 
literary  advancement  These  students  were 
from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
gmia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

15h— TO  RICLAIM  RID  RIVER  LANDS. 

J.  A.  Began  has  sent  us  the  manuscript  of 
a  proposal  he  intends  making  to  the  legisla 
tore  of  Texas,  to  be  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
Bed  Riyer  lands  of  that  state,  by  turn- 
ing the  waters  of  the  rirer  into  canals, 
eemmnnicating  with  the  rirers  of  Texas, 
and  ultimately  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
We  have  not  examined  the  proposition,  but 
simply  state  it  The  condidon  is,  that  a 
gtant  be  made  to  him  of  every  alternate 
secdon  of  die  reclaimed  lands,  and  the  work 
will  be  executed  in  seven  years. 

16. — AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

1.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  mineral  paint  invented  by  Mr.  Blake,  of 
which  C.  Sheldon,  of  New-Orleans,  is  agent 
It  k  perfecdy  fire  and  water  proof,  and  is 
the  very  thing  to  coat  sugar*honses,  water- 
eiatems,  etc. 

t.  A  Drainintr  Piwnj>*— Our  friend  Wm. 
LcM>y,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  successful  operation 
a  pomp  of  diis  desrriptioo,  whose  power  is 
really  marvellous,  a  model  of  which  be  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Charleston  Fair. 
We  TeooUeot  several  years  ago  conversiag  | 


with  him  vpoo  the  subject,  and  < 
his  early  experiments.  This  matter  of  pimipe 
r  would  seem  almost  hereditary  in  the  familj. 
It  was  no  small  part  of  oar  boyhood'e  pleas- 
ures to  witness  the  mgarioas  devices  of  aa- 
other  ci  the  Lebbys,  also  a  boy,  in  tortnnng 
water  by  mechaoScal  applicatioBa.  'We  re- 
collect, once  he  had  invented,  or  at  lesmt 
thought  so,  a  curious  and  novel  rotary  paxnp, 
and  we  thought  he  had  mechanical  getriaa 
enough  to  invent  almost  anything  abort  of 
perpetual  motion,  or  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  But  to  return  to  the  Drainiiig 
Pvunp: 

''  The  paaop  derates  the  water  €ve  feet 
from  the  suitace  of  the  pool,  in  which  it  ia 
placed,  and  discharges  it  at  the  rate  of  fire 
thousand  eallons  per  minute.    It  is  worked 
by  a  five  horse  enaine,  at  a  rery  moderate 
pressure,  and  resulta,  proportioDale  tt>    an 
increased  sixe  of  the  machine,  and  the  ap- 
plication c^  greater  power,  can  be  ttttainea, 
both  as  regards  the  ouantity  of  water  dia- 
chai^^ed,  and  the  heigot  to  which  it  can  be 
earned.    The  principle  of  the  pump  is  the 
reversal  of  the  action  of  a  Turoine  whed, 
revolring  horizontally  on  the  axis  of  a  sbaf^ 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  the  rootire  power 
is  applied ;  and  the  whole  astoaisbing  foroe 
wbicn  it  exerts,  depends,  as  far  as  we  ne- 
derstand  it,  upcm  the  centrifugal  power  of 
the  Turbine  wheel.    The  machme  la,  there 
fore,  a  very  simple  one,  and  on  that  account 
peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
The  price  of  a  pump,  of  the  capacity  and 
dimensions  above  stated,  will  not,  we  under- 
stand, exceed  three  hundred  dollars." 


17.— THR  AHCIENT  BELLIS  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Sinuis,  in  his  late  beantiful  historical 
romance  of  the  Huguenots  in  Cardiaa* 
which  he  has  quaindy  entitled  the  Lily  mtd 
the  ToUo^  thus  graphically  paints  the 
early  flowers  of  the  Southern  foresu : 

*'  A  rather  scanty  robe  of  white  cottoe. 
concealed,  in  some  degree,  the  boaom,  and 
extended  somewhat  below  the  knees. 
Around  the  necks  of  several  were  bung 
thick  strands  of  native  pearls,  partially  dis* 
colored  bv  the  sction  of  fire,  which  had 
been  employed  to  extricate  them  from  the 
shells.  Pearis  were  also  mingled  iD^eai- 
ouslv  with  the  long  tresses  of  theii  straieht, 
black  hair;  trailbg  with  it,  in  not  nmre* 
quent  instances,  even  to  Uie  ground.  Othera, 
in  place  of  this  more  valuable  onameot. 
wore  necklaces,  anklets,  and  daras.  fonned 
whoU;^  of  one  or  other  of  the  nnmeraos 
varieues  of  litUe  sea-shella,  by  which,  sfttf 
heavy  storms,  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of 
the  coantry  were  literally  covered.    Strings 
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of  the  tame  shell  encircled  die  legft,  which 
^nrera  Bomedmes  of  a  ahape  to  gratify  the 
nicest  exactions  of  the  civilized  standard. 
The  forms  of  our  Indian  damsels  were  gen- 
erally symmetrical  and  erect ;  their  move- 
ments at  once  a^e  and  graceful — their  fore- 
heads high,  their  lips  thin,  and  with  a  soft, 
persuasire  expression,  inclining  to  melan- 
choly ;  while  their  eyes,  black  and  bright, 
ftlways  shone  with  a  peculiar  forest  £ie,  tnat 
seemed  happily  to  consort  with  their  dark, 
but  not  unpleasine  complexions.  Well,  in- 
deed, with  a  pardonable  Tanitr,  might  the 
people  call  them,  *  The  Daughters  of  the 
oun.'  He  had  made  them  his  by  his  warm- 
eat  and  fondest  fiances.  These  were  the 
women,  whose  descendants  in  after  days, 
as  Yemassees,  and  Museoehees,  and  Semi- 
noles,  became  a  scourge  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  race/' 


18.— HILDRXTH'8  BISTORT  UNITED  STATES. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Richard  HUdreth.  Vol.  IV.  New-York  : 
Harper  &.  Brothers.  1651.  The  volume 
before  us  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  the 
author  having  previously  published  three 
others  upon  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
times.  He  has  here  to  deal  with  the  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contemplates,  in 
two  volumes  more,  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject, through  the  administration  of  Adams, 
the  downfall  of  the  federalists,  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  republicans,  the  elevation  of 
Madison,  etc  etc.,  to  the  administration  of 
Monroe,  in  which  the  old  party  lines  were 
greaUy  worn  away,  or  entirely  obliterated. 

We  have  read  this  first  volume,  which 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  administration 
of  Washington,  with  very  close  attention, 
and  much  instruction,  from  the  novelty  and 
amount  of  information  embodied;  but  so 
keen  and  bitter  are  the  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies of  the  author  towards  the  South, 
and  everything  Southern;  towards  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  whole  republican  party 
afterwards,  and  so  delighted  is  he  to  dwell 
upon  any  points  which  may  be  tortured  to 
their  disadvantage,  that  we  can  place  but 
little  confidence  in  his  integrity  as  a  his- 
torian, aud  none  whatever  in  his  feelings 
as  a  man.  Never  before  was  history  so 
proitituted  to  gratify  personal  or  party  ma- 
levolence. 

We  had  marked  a  great  many  passages 
for  comment  and  condemnation,  but  space 
and  time  do  not  now  admit    Those  which 


relate  to  the  slave  disctssion  are  particu- 
larly obnoxious,  and  no  opporHmity  escapes 
of  indulging  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  ' 
South,  her  institutions  and  her  statesmen* 
Nothing  but  rottenness  he  finds  in  this  Den- 
mark. One  extract  we  should  like  to  give, 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, (who,  it  would  seem,  was  the  original 
author  of  the  *' higher  law"  doctrine,)  made 
in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  HildretL 
reports  the  debate  in  such  a  manner  as  com- 
mits him  to  an  approval,  or  at  least  we  have 
no  evidence  of  his  disapproval,  of  the  odious 
sentiments  of  the  speech.  In  fact,  he  hai 
introduced  it  immediately  after  his  remark  : 
"  The  patience  of  some  of  the  Northern 
members,  at  length,  began  to  give  way," 
etc. 

The  work  is  written  with  vigor,  the  ar- 
rangement is  good,  the  period  embraced  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  the  facts  nnmeroos  and 
interesting. 

19. — Lavengro;  the  Scholar— the  Gipsy— 
the  Priest.    By  George  Borrow,  author 
of  die  **  Bible  in  Spain."    New- York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff- 
st.     1851.   J.  C.  Mor^n,  New-Orleans. 
We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous.    It  fully  sustains 
the  reputation  which  the  author  has  ac- 
quired by  his  previous  publications.     His 
descriptions  are  lively  and  graphic,  and  the 
moral  tone  is  excellent. 

20. — Foreign  ReminisceneeSf  by  Hewrff 
Richard  Lord  Holland— edited  by  hia 
son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brother^,  89  Cliff-at. 
1851. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  to  Uiose  wbo 
like  to  know  somediing  about  the  intriguei 
of  Courts,  and  anecdotes  about  Napoleon 
the  Grand,  and  Talleyrand  the  veracious. 
We  had  never  suspected,  before  Lord  Hol- 
land had  told  us,  that  TaUeyrand's/orte  was 
veraeitf. 

21.— NiU  Notes  ofaHowadJs.  New-YoA: 
Harper  &  Bt others,  82  Cliffst.    1 891 . 
An  interesting  dreamy  book,  written  in 

the  genuine  Oriental  prose-poetic  style. 
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f/2,—Afall9trilUt  a  Franconia  Story,  by  the 
author  of  the  Rollo  Books.  New-York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-st.    1850. 

S3. —  Wallace;  a  Franconia  Story,  by  the 
aathor  of 

fti.—The  RoUo Books.  New-York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-st  1850. 
These  are  instractiTe  and  entertaining  lit- 
tle books,  by  Jacob  Abbot,  an  author  who 
has  acquired  a  deserved  popularity  by  his 
series  of  interesting  volumes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  We  cordially  recommend 
them. 

^.—CoMuelo ;  by  George  Sand,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Fayette  Robinson. 
Four  volumes  in  one.  New- York:  Stringer 
&  Townsend,  222  Broadway.    1851. 
This  is  considered  to  be  tiie  masterpiece 
of  Mme.  George  Sand,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  the  age.    Like  most 
French  novels,  its  moral  tone  is  anything  but 
•levatod. 

26 — MUdiBippi  Scenes,  or  Sketches  of 
Southern  and  Western  Life.  By  Joseph 
B.  Cobb,  of  Longwood,  Miss.  1851. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart  New- Or- 
leans :  J.  C.  Morgan. 
The  work  is  moulded  upon  the  plan  of  the 
"  G^eorgia  Scenes,"  and  dedicated  to  their 
author,  Judge  Longstreet.  Many  of  the 
Stories  have  been  told  before,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Rambler,  in  the  Mississippi  papers. 
They  possess  quite  interest  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  reader's  attention,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  enliven  many  a  tedious  hour 
in  the  Southwest.  The  writer  is  a  Geor- 
gian  by  birth,  and  we  therefore  regret  his 
introducing  the  story  of  the  boy  Joe,  on  page 
92,  which  might  do  very  well  for  the  sickly 
sentimentalist  of  the  North.  We  have  seen 
more  misery  from  the  separation  of  white 
parents  and  children,  dictated  by  the  stem 
laws  of  necessity,  than  we  have  ever  seen 
from  black,  and  this  is  universal  Southern 
axperience.  Mr.  Cobb  gives  several  inter- 
e»ting  stories,  showing  the  devotion  of  ne- 
groes to  their  owners,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract one : 


•*  FIDELITY  OP  A  8LATB. 

"  It  was  a  deUghUttl,  calm,  summer  eren- 
ing,  and  the  family  had  iust  taken  an  airing 
around  the  environs  of  the  city  in  their  car- 
riage. As  they  alighted  on  their  return, 
the  nurse  happening  to  meet  them  with  the 
youngest  child,  a  lovely  little  girl,  in  her 
arms,  obtained  permission  to  ride  out  a  short 
distance  to  amuse  the  infant  No  one  eUe 
went,  as  the  horses  were  thought  to  be  per- 
fectiy  ^ntle,  and  as  all  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  driver's  care  and  skill.  But 
It  happened,  in  descending  a  steep  hill  which 
arose  beyond  the  river  on  which  the  littlo 
city  was  situated,  that  a  breast-chain  broke, 
and  the  carriage  being  pushed  suddenly  upon 
the  horses,  they  startod  off  at  a  furious  gait, 
and  evidently  m  a  fright.  The  bridge  was 
to  be  passed,  and  the  faithful  driver,  more 
alarmed  for  his  precious  charge  than  him- 
self, shouted  to  the  nurse  with  tremblizig 
voice  that  he  had  lost  all  control  over  his 
horses.  The  honest  creature  did  not  hesi- 
tate,  but  took  her  resolve  in  a  moment. 
With  wonderful  self-possession,  which  could 
have  been  inspired  by  nothing  short  of  her 
devotion  to  her  owners,  and  their  beloved 
offspring,  and,  as  the  only  possible  chance, 
she  hasuly  unfastened  the  door,  and  then 
turning  so  as  to  make  sure  of  aUghting  on 
her  back,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  in- 
fant at  arms'  length  above  her.  that  it  might 
thus  escape  the  slightest  jar,  she  threw  her- 
self out  with  a  spring,  perfectly  regardless  of 
everything  but  the  safety  of  her  master's 
child.  Her  plan  succeeded;  for  several 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  whole  affair, 
running  up  to  her  aid  immediately,  disco- 
vered that  the  infant  was  entirely  unhurt, 
though  the  devoted  nurse  had  sustained  se- 
vere injury.  Fortunately,  the  horses  were 
stopped  in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  acci- 
dent ;  and  afterwaras,  when  Uie  same  gen- 
tlemen called  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
Suished  father  on  the  child's  escape,  they 
eclared  to  him  that  he  possessed  a  treasure 
of  priceless  value  in  this  devoted  nurse — a 
fact  of  which  he  was*  by  the  by,  fiJiy 
aware." 


27. — LETTERS  FROM  THREE  CONTIHEHTS. 

We  noticed  in  our  last,  the  letters  of  Mat- 
thew F.  Ward,  Esq.,  written  from  different 
points  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  more 
lately  given  them  a  closer  perusal,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  form- 
ing a  high  notion  of  the  intelligence  and  abi- 
lity of  the  author.  We  trust  that  his  future 
labors  may  not  he  grudgingly  expended  in 
the  cause  of  letters.  The  following  we  have 
thought  possesses  suflScient  general  interest 
to  be  extracted  from  the  many  good  things 
in  the  volume  >— 

''THE  BAZAARS  OF  CONSTANTIKOPLE." 

"  My  heart  beating  high  with  ezpeouiioa, 
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I  hastened  to  these  celebrated  onarts  of 
Eastern  laxuries.  I  entered,  and  all  the 
^orgeoas  illnsions  of  fancy  at  once  faded 
into  a  dark  covered  passage,  whose  lofty 
arched  roof  was  supported  by  stone  pillars, 
and  along  whose  narrow  sides  were  ranged 
tlie  shelves,  which  were  crowded  with  the 
goods  of  the  petty  merchants  who  occupied 
the  bazaar.  Each  partition  of  shelves  is 
closed  at  night  by  two  large  shutters  huii^ 
on  hingeS)  one  of  which,  during  the  day,  is 
hoisted  above,  and  the  other  is  let  down  on 
a  stone  parapet,  which  runs  along  both  sides 


29,— London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor, 

By  Henry  Mahew. 
30. — Time,  the  Avenger,    By  the  author  of 

the  Wilmingtons. 

These  are  late  tales  and  novels  from  the 
prolific  and  splendid  press  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  are  delivered  us  by  J.  B. 
Steel,  Bookseller,  of  New-Orleans. 

2l.—Joiephine,    By  Grace  Aguilar. 


of  the    i>assa^e,  and  forms  &  low  counterA  22.— Kickleburgs  of  the  Rhine,    By  W.  M. 


upon  which  is  squatted  the  merchant,  and 
upon  which  the  purchasers  usually  seat 
themselves  whilst  bargaining  for  his  goods. 
Most  generally  in  his  snelves,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  his  counter,  from  which  he 
rarely  descends,  about  four  feet  wide,  con- 
sist the  entire  shop  of  the  Turkish  merchaut, 
possessed,  as  I  had  imagined,  of  countless 
treasures.  His  stock  in  trade  is  composed 
of  striped  mixtures  of  cotton  and  silk  from 
Damascus — of  Persian  silks,  which  are  but 
sorry  imitations  of  Cashmere  shawls— of 
numerous  importations  from  Europe,  of  in 
ferior  sUks,  muslins,  and  other  articles  of 
ladies*  apparel — of  handkerchiefs  and  nap- 
kins for  the  table,  worked  in  colored  worsted 
—of  gaudy  caps  for  the  side  of  the  head — 
and  sashes  and  bags  richly  embroidered  in 

Sold,  which,  being  tastefully  arranged  about 
is  little  shup,  give  it  a  gay,  showy  appear- 
ance. Such  articles  as  these,  stowed  away 
in  narrow  Utile  cribs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  by 
four,  were  all  I  could  discover  to  represent 
those  luxurious  splendors  of  the  bazaars,  of 
which  modem  tourists  so  enthusiastically 
rant.  The  bazaars  are  only  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  side  of  the  lufty  roof,  which,  al- 
though they  afford  a  slanting  indistinct  light, 
very  favorable  to  the  good  appearance  of  ra- 
ther  ordinary  goods,  do  not  aispel  the  gene- 
ral gloom  of  the  large  passages ;  these  pas- 
sages, some  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  being  as 
n^ely  paved  as  the  streets,  and  having  in 
their  centre  a  gutter,  down  which,  of  a  rainy 
day.  flows  a  httle  torrent  of  liquid  filth.  1 
could  not  but  think,  while  groping  my  way 
through  a  dense  crowd,  over  their  very 
rough  and  somewhat  dirty  floor,  how  vastly 
inferior,  in  elegance,  both  of  goods  and  ac- 
commodation, were  tne  far-famed  bazaars  to 
Stewart's  or  Raphael's;  yet  books  have 
never  been  written  in  praise  of  either.  But, 
although  the  bazaars  are  so  lamentably  defi- 
cient. Both  in  elegance  and  comfort,  yet  they 
are  as  full  of  novel  and  curious  things  as 
Mr.  Oldbuck's  antiquarian  collection;  and 
in  wandering  amidst  the  thousand  and  one 
rare  sights  of  their  almost  endless  passages, 
that  branched  off  in  every  direction,  like  the 
intricate  avenues  of  some  grand  oavero,  I 
have  managed  to  spend  most  delightfully 
some  four  or  five  days." 

^.-^The  Moreland  Cottage,    By  the  au- 
thor of  Maiy  Barton. 


Thackeray. 
33.— Warwick   Woodlands,     By  Frank 

Forrester. 
3A,—The  Jenny  Lrnd  Songster. 

Cheap  publications  from  Stringer  and 
Townsend,  of  New-York,  through  our  neigh- 
bor, J.  C.  Morgan,  of  New-Orieans.  They 
make  capital  light  reading  for  the  summer 
for  steim-boats  and  rail-roads. 

8LAVBRT  AMD  LIBXRIA. 

35.— Sssay  on  Slaverf.     By  Thomas  R. 

Dew. 
36.— Annual  Report  Colonization  Society, 

1851. 
37.— ilfr.  Ourieffs  Report  on  Liberia. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Virginia 
for  Professor  Dew's  letters  on  Slavery,  which 
we  have  long  desired  to  obtain,  and  which 
we  shall  republish  in  parts  in  our  Review 
for  some  months  to  come .  No  argument  was 
ever  more  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  South 
than  this,  and  the  work  being  nearly  out  of 
print,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated. 

We  have  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
Liberia  papers,  under  consideration,  and 
they  will  enable  us,  with  a  mass  of  other 
documents,  to  prepare  one  <wr  two  elaborate 
articles  upon  the  subject,  to  appear  in  our 
pages  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  We 
have  no  prgudices.  Our  object  and  pur- 
pose is  a  fair  investigation,  to  whatever  it 
may  lead.  We  have  many  dear  friends 
alike  among  the  friends  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Society.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  find 
some  of  them  yield  ing  every  point  for  which 
the  South  has  so  long  contended.  To  think 
that  our  old  friend,  and  guide  and  pastor,  Dr. 
Fuller,  who  had  battled  so  gallantly  with 
Wayland  in  defence  of  the  South,  should  at 
last  be  heard  in  the  Colonization  Society  de- 
livering a  speech,  which  the  Society  itself, 
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in  a  note,  if  obUged  to  dissent  from*  is  th^ 
fear  it  will  irretrievably  min  their  prospects 
at  the  South  t  Great  God,  it  is  time*to  panse 
and  be  serious  when  we  hear  a  southern  man, 
and  a  leader,  use  such  language  as  this — 
**  Doet  not  a  sacred  duty  to  Africa  and  the 
eahfoHon  of  this  eountrf — truth,  jtutice, 
love,  require  that  Congrese  should  beready 
to  interpose  not  only  to  deport,  but  to  re- 
deem— to  PURCHisB  the  slaves  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  engage  in  an  arduous,  tedi- 
ous, hut  most  sublime    undertaking  V* 

QjaXU  YDLt  DKUa  PSKDCRE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

38^—7^  Romisli  Confessional:  or,  the 
Auricular  Confession  and  Spiritual  Direc- 
tion of  the  Romish  Church,  by  M .  Miche- 
let.    Philadelphia:  T.' B.Peterson. 

39.— 2Vb6a4y'«  Son :  or,  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Perciral  Maberry.  Philad'a : 
A.  Hart. 

40.-7^  Plays  of  Shakspearc-^^hm^s, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston :  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  Julius  Cesar,  Henry  V.,  Troilua  and 
Cressida,  King  Henry  IV.,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  King  Henry  VI.,  King  Hidiard 
n.,  King  Henry  VUL,  Cymbeline,  Timon 
of  Athens.  This  splendid  work  should 
meet  with  universal  encouragement  The 
plates  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art — the 
^  letter-press  perfect. 
The  books  which  we  mentioned  in  our 

lait  as  from   Blanchard  &  Lea,  have  not 

at  yet  come  to  hand. 

41. — N0TB8. 
One  of  our  agents  in  Mississippi  writes : 
*'  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  where  the 
peach,  the  pear  and  apple  grow  to  greater 
perfection  than  here,  and  none  where  the 
peach  lasts  so  long.  Whilst  at  Vicksburg,  I 
▼isited  Col.  Hebron's  plantation,  who  has 
devoted  125  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
I  have  never  seen  the  peach-tree  so  healthy 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  He  has  4,000  peach- 
trees  nearly  matured,  1,000  bearing  apple- 
trees,  1,500  pear-trees,  300  of  which  are 
bearing,  besides  great  varieties  of  plum, 
fig/'  Ac. 

Professor  J.  W.  Milks  has  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  Address  before  the  gradu- 


ating class  of  the  Charleston  College,  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1851.  Its  tone  is  eleva.teJi, 
and  matter  logical  and  instructive.  Prole*- 
sor  Miles  has  one  of  die  most  powerliilly 
metaphysical  minds  in  the  country,  as  hia  Imta 
work  upon  philosophical  theology  evinoes. 
The  Charieston  College  may  well  take  pride 
in  his  fame. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Han,  (late 
Carey  and  Hart)  Philadelphia,  a  valuable 
work  on  Plahk-Roads,  by  Wm.  Kingslbrd, 
of  New- York,  with  some  useful  addenda. 
We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  it  in  oar 
future  numbers,  in  the  way  of  notes,  to  Mr. 
Gregg's  able  article  upon  the  subject  wnw  an 
our  table.  We  regret  not  having  space  to 
insert  any  of  it  this  month. 

Chablis  GatarRC,  Bsq'rs  work  upon 
Louisiana,  will  be  largely  noticed  by  us  next 
month.  The  £rst  volume  has  already  been 
issued,  and  the  second  is  ready  for  the  preee. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  KendaU'a 
•*  Views  on  the  Mexican  War"  which  we 
noticed  last  month,  have  been  received  in 
New-Orleans.  The  enormous  expense  which 
has  been  incurred,  and  the  splendid  manner 
of  the  execution,  ought  to  bespeak  for  die 
work  a  large  patronage. 

MEW-ORLBAVS  AND   MXW-TORK  9TXAMKBS. 

At  last  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  speedy, 
regular  and  certain  communicaldon  between 
these  great  cities,  by  a  line  of  steam-ships, 
wholly  disconnected  from  any  other  business 
whatever.  This  is  what  New-Orleans  has 
long  wanted.  There  has  been  too  much  uncer- 
tainty and  too  little  accommodation,  to  say 
nothing  of  periodical  interruptions,  in  the 
way  the  old  line  tnanaged  it.  We  herald  the 
change  as  a  great  public  benefit  and  doabt 
not  there  will  be  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment offered.  There  is  no  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  North  which  presents  anything  like 
the  same  advantages.  The  new  steamers 
are  the  Z/ntonand  the  Winfeld  Seott^the 
former  commanded  by  Captain  Budd,  a 
southern  man  by  birth  and  feelings,  and  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  traveling  pubiie 
of  the  South.  We  wish  the  company  aQ  ^ 
success. 
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42.— EDITORIAL  ITSMS. 

The  conuDaation  of  oar  Texas  Story — 
"  The  ReeukUoTf*'  was  uoavoidBbly  crowded 
oat  of  the  present  namber,  bat  will  appear 
in  our  next.  We  have  also  received  another 
number  of  Mr.  Chilton's  able  papers  apon 
Mitsigsippi,  and  a  very  valuable  article  up- 
on the  Management  of  Negroes  upon  estates, 
from  the  pen  of  a  planter  of  Mississippi, 
which  will  appear  next  month.  Our  friend, 
Judge  Monroe,  of  the  Louisiana  Law  8chocd, 
has  had  the  honorable  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Louis- 
"ville.  Lieut.  Forbes,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
England,  has  published  a  work  on  Africa, 
in  which  he  charges  the  Liberians  with  hold- 
ing many  negroes  in  slavery.  We  have  sent 
for  the  work.  The  posthumous  papers  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  will  soon  be  issued  from  the 
Charleston  press,  together  with  a  complete 
edition  of  the  speeches  of  that  great  man. 
The  work  will  be  embraced  in  five  or  six 
volumes,  and  is  published  at  the  expense  of 
South  Carolina.  A.  G.  Pickett's  History  of 
Alabama  will  appear  in  a  few  months,  from 
the  same  press,  with  many  handsome  illus- 
trations. We  agree  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary : 

**  We  have  long  known  Col.  Pickett's  de- 
votion to  literature — ^his  zeal,  liberality  and 
perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
—his  patient  industry  in  condensing  and 
arran^ng  hia  materials,  and  the  hi^h  order  of 
his  mmd ;  and  we  expect  from  hmi  a  work 
which  will  be  of  great  historical  interest,  and 
particularly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
South-west." 

B.  G.  Barnwell,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for 
some  months  assistant  editor  of  the  Review, 
and  haa contributed  several  able  and  valuable 
articles  to  its  pages,  will  travel  during  the 
following  year  in  the  states  of  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  the  goodly  denizens 
of  those  ancient  commonwealths  in  the  cause 
of  the  Review,  which  at  present  numbers  but 
a  very  few  supporters  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Union,  where  Northern  magazines  and  books 
of  every  kind,  supply  almost  the  entire  de- 
mand.  In  introducing  Mr.  Barnwell,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that : 

1.— The  Review  is  altogether  a  Southern 
work,  originated  and  conducted  by  Southern 
men,  published  at  the  South,  treating  of  the 


Sooth*  and  in  oo  respect  local  to  any  part  of 
it.  Though  New-Oslkans  and  Charles- 
ton are  die  head-quarters  of  its  operatioot, 
it  is  issued  iimuUaneouslgf  inaUthe  citie$ 
ojtht  toutAem  states,  from  Baltimore  to 
Oalveston  and  St.  Louis.  Every  part  of 
this  field  is  entirely  occupied  in  every  thing 
that  regards  their  industrial  progress,  with- 
out excluding  the  general  facu  of  Nor^em, 
American,  and  European  industry. 

'2. — The  Review  occupies  a  ground  which 
does  not  interfere  with  any  work  in  the 
Union.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
South,  and  is  rather  n,  co-laborer  than  rival  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine,  which,  published  at 
the  North,  cannot  be  supposed  so  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  our  peculiar  affairs. 
The  works  are  supplemental  to  each  other. 

3. — ^The  Review  has  no  politics,  touches 
upon  no  party  discussions,  and  has  bat  one 
great  and  exclusive  argument  to  conduct — 
the  prosperity,  social  and  industrial,  ofUu 
Southern  States,  and  their  entire  independ- 
eneein  this  behalf,  % 

It  is  believed  that  the  friends  of  the  South 
will  everywhere  rally  around  Mr.  Barnwell, 
and  that  through  his  labors  and  theirs,  seve- 
ral thousand  new  subscribers  will  be  added 
to  our  Ksts  very  soon.  The  expenses  of  the 
work  are  enormous  ;  and  if  onr  friends 
in  those  old  states  of  the  sea-board,  where 
we  were  reared,  will  do  as  well  for  it  as  the 
generous  one-s  we  have  found  in  the  South- 
west, the  Review  will  speedily  vie  with 
the  most  prosperous  ones  of  the  North,  if  it 
does  not  eclipse  them.  Shall  we  have  to 
appeal  in  vain  for  this,  or  will  not  the  whole 
Sonth  rally  around  us,  who  have  been  the 
first  to  move ;  and  who,  after  years  of  strag- 
gles and  heavy  losses,  begin  but  the  present 
year  to  see  the  clear  light  of  day  upon  us  7 

Our  hopes  for  the  future  are  high,  and 
we  shall  go  on  adding  with  untiring  assidui- 
ty from  month  to  month,  every  possible  im- 
provement to  the  Review,  which  now  enters 
upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Brabazok,  who  has  traveled  for  the 
Review  during  the  past  year  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  vrill  now  make  a  tour  of  the 
western  and  north-western  states,  and  also 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  adverdsements  and  sub- 
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flcril^rs  to  the  Review.    To  the  people  of 
s  the  West  we  have  only  to  say,  tiii«  work  has 
an  especial  application  to  them,  and  embodies 
all  of  the  results  of  their  industry  i— to  those 
of  the  North  we  add,  whilst  the  South  sus- 
tains a  thousand  northern  works,  she  meets 
with  no  reciprocity.     Is  this  fair  t    As  the 
Review  presents  a  complete  embodiment  of 
•outhem  industry  and  enterprise  of  every 
kind,  to  be  had  in  no  other  quarter,  should  it 
not  be  interesting  to    northern  men,  who 
would  really  and  truly  know  the  resources 
and  operations  of  this  section  of  the  Union  1 
Those  who  are  doing  business  here,  and 
their  number  at  the  North  are  thousands, 
might  find  it  to  their  interest  in  many  ways 
to  support  a  Southern  work  of  the  kind.  Its 
very  large  circulation  at  the  South  greatly 
enhance  its  advertising  facilities.     To  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North  the  work  will 
have  great  value,  in  showing,  as  it  does, 
most  minutely,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  every  department  of  manitfae- 
twres  in  the  South. 


NEW  BOOKS  FROM  J.  C.  MORGABT. 

Since  closing  our  book-notices,  "wre  liaTa 
received  Gay  arrets  History  of  L(yuisi€ina^ 
which  will  be  noticed  fully  neft  month; 
Mctry  BeRf  a  Franconia  Story ;  B^rtie^  m 
Humorous  Novel,  by  Gregory  Sea"worthy ; 
PoUy  Pea-Blossom' t  Wedding,  and  other 
tales,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Lamar,  and  B.M.  Charl- 
ton; Mount  Hope,  orVhWx^  of  the  'VVam- 
panoags,  an  Historical  Romance,  by  G--  H. 
Hollisier  ;  Harper's  New  Magaxine  for 
April,  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  ILrondon 
Fair;  Fidd-Book  of  the  Revolutiott,  part 
12.  These  book*  are  from  Harper  B  rothcrs, 
and  A.  Hart,  and  are  for  sale  by  our  neigh- 
bor, J.  C.  Morgan,  from  whom  we  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  all  the  valuable  school 
classical  books  of  Anthon,  noticed  in  this  and 
the  last  number.  His  store  is  at  22  Ex- 
change Place,  New-Orleans,  and  all  ordci* 
from  the  country  will  be  promptly  sup- 
plied. 
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ART.  L-THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI.* 

MOVEMENTS   OF   ELLICOTT,    WILKINSON     AND   GAYOSO— ORGAinZATION    OF 
MISSISSIPPI    TERRITORY. 

The  Spanish  king  ordered  liberal  grants  of  land  to  be  offered  to  all 
emigrants  from  the  territories  now  comprising  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  Spanish  provinces.  Under  this  liberal  system,  numer- 
ous settlements  were  made  by  Americans  in  Upper  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  in  the  province  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo.  The  Spanish  governor,  in  the  meantime,  was  instruct- 
ed to  use  all  means  of  effecting  a  political  union  between  the  Spanish 
provinces  and  the  western  people  of  the  United  States.  This  policy 
continued  two  years,  and  thus  delayed  all  danger,  during  that  period^ 
of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  north-western  settlers ; — but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  Guardoquoi,  the  Spanish  minister,  suddenly 
re-enacted  the  revenue  laws,  and  seizures  and  confiscations,  fines  and 
imprisonment,  were  recommenced  with  such  rigor,  as  again  to  rouse 
the  resentment  of  the  western  people,  and  render  an  immediate  inva- 
sion of  the  Spanish  provinces  a  popular  measure. 

An  extensive  conflagration  occurred  at  this  moment  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  distress  and  want  consequent  upon  it  compelled  the 
governor  to  release  all  prisoners,  restore  their  property,  and  rescind 
all  commercial  restrictions,  in  order  to  induce  the  western  traders  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions.  At  the  same  time  donations  of  land 
were  made  to  all  emigrants ;  and  many  Americans,  lured  by  this  gen- 
erosity, settled  in  the  Natchez  district  and  elsewhere  withm  the  Span- 
ish territory. 

The  census  of  1788  showed  an  aggregate  population,  in  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  of  42,611  souls,  being  an  increase  of  10,000  in 
three  years.    This  included  the  importation  of  Acadians  and  Span- 


*  Continued  from  May  No. 
41  VOL.  II. 
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iards,  before  mentioned;  the  remainder  were  Americans.  Of  the 
whole  population  there  were — free  whites,  19,445  ;  free  colored  per- 
sons, 1,701 ;  slaves,  21,465. 

In  September,  1788,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the   fed- 
eral government  to  require  from  Spain  a  full  concession  of  the  right, 
claimed  by  the  western  people,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    Accordingly,  Congress  resolved  that  *'  the  free  navigation 
of   the  Mississippi   is  a  clear  and   essential   right  of  the   United 
States,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported  as 
such."     The  American  ministers  were  charged  specially  to  negotiate 
for  the  surrender  of  West  Florida,  near  the  Slississippi,  and  the  whole 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  se&,  provided  the  free  use  of  the  river 
through  Louisiana  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.     But  the  Spani^ 
ministers  showed  little  inclination  to  relinquish  any  portion  of  this 
territory,  and  not  only  delayed  all  negotiation,  but  instigated  the 
Creek  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  a  \iolation  of  their  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  acts  of  violence,  with  the -view  of  preventing 
any  future  settlements  within  the  South-western  Territory.     Spanish 
posts  and  garrisons  occupied  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
high  up  as  Memphis,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  had  organized  the 
militia  of  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  defending  every  position  as- 
sumed by  Spain  against  the  United  States,     At  the  same  time,  lai^e 
American  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor had  every  reason  to  fear  that  an  army,  flushed  with  victory  in  the 
north-west,  would  descend  upon  the  first  spring  flood  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  invade  Louisiana.     The  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  himself  authorized  and  encouraged  preparations  for 
such  a  conflict.     At  this  juncture,  Spain  became  embarrassed  by  her 
European  wars,  and  dreading  hostilities  against  Louisiana,  intimated 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  points  in  controversy  ;  Greneral  Washing- 
ton immediately  dispatched  Thomas  Pinckney,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Madrid,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795,  a  treaty 
was  signed,  adjusting  all  subjects  of  dispute.     By  this  treaty,  the 
31st  parallel  of  north  latitude  was  recognized  as  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  Spain  agreed,  within  six  months,  to 
withdraw  her  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  territory  north  of  that 
boundary.     It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  use  the  port  of  New-Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
produce  and  merchandise,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  export  the 
same  free  of  all  duty.     This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  commenced  preparations  to  carry 
its  stipulations  into  effect,  such  as  surveying  the  boundary  line,  ea- 
forcing  neutrality  among  the  Indians,  dec. 

This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  arresting  a  scheme  which  the  citizens 
of  Geoi^a  had  conceived,  of  expelling  all  the  Spaniards  from  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  31st  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  also  led  to  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  incorporating  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  granting  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  within  the  disputed  territory.  It  will  be  here- 
after perceived  that  this  whole  territory  was  afterwards  ceded  by 
Georgia  to  the  United  States,  April  24th,  1802. 
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TTie  treaty  of  Madrid  provided  for  the  appointment  by  Spain  of  a 
commissioner  to  meet  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  afler  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  and 
fix  the  northern  bomidary  of  the  Spanish  province,  that  is,  the  31st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  due  time, 
appointed  Col.  Andrew  ElHcott  as  the  American  commissioner,  and 
Don  Manuel  Grayoso  de  Semos  was  also  appointed  commissioner  of 
Spain,  under  the  orders  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor-general  of 
Louisiana.     Gayoso  was  then  governor  of  the  Natchez  district. 

In  September,  1796,  Col.  Ellicott  left  Philadelphia  for  Natchez, 
and  obtaining  at  Pittsburg  thirty  woodsmen  armed  with  rifles,  de- 
scended the  Ohio  in  a  barge ;  but  owing  to  low  water  and  ice,  he 
did  not  reach  Natchez  till  the  24th  day  of  February,  17^.  Before 
this  time  he  had  been  overtaken  by  an  additional  military  escort  of 
thirty  men,  but  at  the  request  of  Grayoso,  left  the  whole  escort  of 
sixty  men  at  the  Bayou  Pierre.  After  an  interview  between  Col,  Elli- 
cott and  Gayoso,  the  latter  reluctantly  consented  to  fix  the  19th  day 
of  March  as  the  day  on  which  both  commissioners  should  repair  to 
Bayou  Tunica,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  boun- 
dary. 

Col.  Ellicott  hoisted  the  American  flag  on  an  eminence,  near  Fort 
Panmure,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  ascer* 
tained  by  observation  that  his  position  was  about  89  miles  north  of 
the  31st  deg.  of  north  latitude.  The  governor-general,  Carondelet,  was, 
in  the  meantime,  duly  notified  of  his  arrival,  as,  by  the  terms  of 
Gayoso's  appointment,  Carondelet  was  to  be  present,  and  direct 
the  Spanish  commissioners  in  ascertaining  and  defining  the  bound- 
ary. But  Carondelet  evaded  the  appointment  on  the  plea  of  impor- 
tant business  at  New-Orleans,  and  tried  to  induce  Col.  Ellicott  to 
visit  that  city.  The  American  commissioner  declined  the  invitation, 
and  ordered  his  military  escort,  under  Lieutenant  M*Leary,  from 
the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Natchez,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on  die  15tli 
March,  '97.  Having  encamped  near  Col.  EUicott's  flag,  the  com- 
mandant soon  after  formally  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure  to  the  American  troops.  Gayoso,  who  had  hitherto  feigned 
preparations  to  abandon  the  fort,  now  suddenly  returned  all  the 
stores  and  artillery  into  it  5y  night,  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence ;  he  also,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  forts  ttt 
Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  by  reinforcements  from  New-Orleans. 
Upon  a  protest  against  these  perfidious  measures,  by  the  American 
commissioner,  Gayoso  declared  that  they  were  prompted  by  appre- 
hensions of  Indian  hostilities,  and  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
British  troops  from  Canada.  In  order  to  convince  Col.  Ellicott  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  pretext,  Grayoso  caused  swarms  of  drunken  Indiant 
to  parade  with  drawn  knives  and  threatening  gestures  before  the 
American  camp,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  them.  Colonel  E.  was 
compelled  to  distribute  rations  and  presents  among  them.  For  the 
last  pretext,  there  seemed  afterwards  to  have  been  some  foundation,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  contemplated  by 
Canadians,  and  infhieatial  men  in  the  United  States,  among  whom 
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was  a  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee.  But  Col.  Ellioott  i 
in  these  measures  only  a  determination  to^postpone  the  surrender  of 
the  territory,  under  the  hope  that  some  circumstance  might  happen 
which  would  restore  this  valuable  region  to  Spain.  All  hopes  of  in- 
ducing the  western  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  general 
government  and  unite  with  Spain,  had  not  been  abandoned.  A 
Spanish  agent  was  again  sent  to  Kentucky  to  sound  public  men  on 
this  subject,  and  stir  up  disaffection  to  the  United  States  in  the  West ; 
and  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  by  which  General  Wilkinson,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  this  design,  had  been  advanced  to 
the  command  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  gave  fresh  encourage- 
ment to  these  hopes. 

The  American  commissioner  became  much  incensed,  and  an  an- 
gry correspondence  commenced  between  him  and  Gayoso.  The 
people  of  the  district,  fearing  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  surrender 
the  territory,  shared  in  the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  Ame- 
rican commissioner.  The  latter  maintained  his  position,  anxiously 
expecting  an  advanced  guard  of  American  troops  from  Fort  Massac ; 
a  detachment  of  forty  men,  descending  from  this  point,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Percy  Smith  rope,  arrived  at  Walnut  Hills  early  in  April, 
'97,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort  at  that  point.  On  the 
17th  April,  Col.  Ellieott  having  learned  his  arrival,  required  him  to 
advance  to  his  relief  without  delay  ;  and  on  the  Mth  April,  Lieutenant 
Pope,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  was  escorted  to 
the  American  camp  by  Lieutenant  M'Leary's  company. 

Gayoso  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  presence  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  and  ui^ed  their  removal  to  several  points ;  but  the 
American  commissioner  resolved  to  maintain  his  position,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pope  proceeded  to  the  completion  of  the  entrenchments  of 
his  camp.  He  also  strengthened  himself  by  voluntary  enlistments, 
and  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deserters  from  the  north-western 
army,  who  were  found  among  the  Spaniards. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  had  sent 
emissaries  to  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  with  uistructions  to 
excite  their  resentment  against  the  American  forces.  This  cause,  to- 
gether with  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  in  deferring  the  fiilfilment 
of  the  treaty,  greatly  excited  the  people.  There  were  now  four 
thousand  Americans  residing  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary,  im- 
patient for  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  authority.  Many  were  ready  to  capture 
Fort  Panmure,  and  drive  out  the  Spanish  authorities  by  force. 
These  citizens  inhabited  the  region  extending  north  from  the  bound- 
ary to  Bayou  Pierre,  and  thence  east  to  the  sources  of  this  stream, 
and  of  Cole's  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Hemochitto  and  Bufiyo. 

The  governor-general  endeavored  to  allay  this  excitement,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  May,  declaring  that  the 
country  would  be  surrendered  after  the  danger  of  British  invasion 
had  passed  away.  But  this,  instead  of  calming,  inflamed  the  public 
mind  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excitement. 

At  length,  Gayoso  declared  that  he  had  received  instructions 
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from  Carondelet  to  remove  the  artillery  and  military  stores  from  all 
the  forts  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary.  Thus  open  violence 
was  prevented  until  the  9th  day  of  June,  when  an  American  citi- 
zen, a  Baptist  preacher,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
placed  in  the  stocks,  witiiin  the  fort.  The  people  flew  to  arms,  and 
compelled  the  Spanish  commandant,  and  his  principal  officers  and 
their  families,  to  take  refuge .  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Military 
companies  were  immediately  organized — officers  chosen  to  command 
them — ^and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  Spanish  authority  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. 

At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Pope  issued  an  address,  calling  on  all 
die  citizens  to  assert  their  rights,  and  pledging  himself  to  protect 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  met  at  Beach's,  on  the  Nashville  road, 
on  the  20th  day  of  June ;  and  after  free  discussion,  appointed  a 
"  committee  of  public  safety,"  consisting  of  seven  prominent  men, 
to  conduct  future  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
consent  of  this  committee  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  va- 
lic(Jty  of  every  Spanish  edict. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Gayoso  desired  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  American  commissioner,  at  Captain  Miner's  house,  to 
which  place  he  made  his  way  from  the  fort,  secretly,  through  cane- 
brakes  and  a  com  field,  to  the  back  door,  and  thence  to  the  parlor, 
in  such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  deeply  affected  Colonel  Ellicott 
Here  he  met  the  committee — recognized  their  representative  capaci- 
ty— acceded  to  their  demands  of  amnesty  to  the  citizens  who  had 
revolted — ^and  of  their  exemption  from  service  in  the  Spanish  mi- 
litia, except  in  cases  of  riot  or  Indian  hostilities.  These  concessions 
all  tended  greatly  to  allay  the  popular  excitement. 

Mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  one  of  the  "  committee,"*  Colonel  El- 
licott  persuaded  the  governor  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  authorize  the 
election  of  a  permanent  one  in  its  stead.  Accordingly,  a  new  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  was  elected  in  July,  by  virtue  of  Spanish 
authority,  to  be  "  permanent"  in  its  duration.  This  committee  was 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Spanish  authority  and  jurisdiction. 

During  the  ensuing  autumn,  Col.  Ellicott  removed  his  camp  to  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Washington,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Natchez, 
and  returned  to  Natdiez  on  the  27th  of  September.  On  the  26th  July 
preceding,  Gayoso,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  Louis- 
iana, depai*ted  for  New-Orleans  ;  but  previously  appointed  Capt. 
Stephen  Minor  temporary  commandant  of  Fort  Panmure.  Soon  after- 
wards. Col.  Grandpr6  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  at  Natchez, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  permanent  committee,  never  appeared  there, 
and  Capt  Minor  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  office.    Har- 


*  The  members  of  the  first  committee  were,  Joseph  Bernard,  Judge  Peter  B. 
Bruen,  Daniel  Clarke,  Gabriel  Benoist,  PhiUnder  Smith,  Isaac  GailTard,  Roger 
Dixon,  William  Ratliff,  and  Frederick  Kimball.  Of  these,  F.  Kimball  wa« 
suspected.  An  active  opponent  of  the  measures  of  Colonel  Ellicott,  was 
Colonel  Anthony  Hutchens. 
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mony  having  been  thus  restored,  Lieutenant  Pope  had  retired  with  his 
oommand,  to  the  more  healthy  position  at  Washington,  as  abov« 
related. 

General  Wilkinson  having  learned  the  delay  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  evacuating  the  forts  north  of  the  boundary,  dispatched  Capt. 
Isaac  Guion,  a  revolutionary  officer  of  experience  and  sound  sensey 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  President,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  to  assume  the  command  at  Natchez.  He  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, and  assumed  the  command.  At  first  he  treated  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities with  respect,  but  discovering  that,  without  any  good  reason, 
they  were  still  inclined  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and  the 
survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  he  became  impatient^  and  resolved 
to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  But  on  the  23d  March,  1798,  Fort  No- 
gales,  at  Walnut  Hills,  was  evacuated,  and  Xhe  troops  descended 
fiience  to  Natchez.  Here  they  remained,  studiously  concealing  the 
time  of  their  departure ;  and  Capt.  Guion  declared,  that  the  first  daj  of 
April  should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  within  the  fort. 

On  the  29th  March,  at  midnight,  the  Spaniards  sent  their  artillery 
and  stores  aboard  their  boats,  and  about  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  April,  the  troops  marched  from  the  fort  to  the  river  bank. 
Before  daylight  they  had  embarked,  and  had  proceeded  several  miles 
on  their  voyage  to  New-Orleans.  No  farewell  salute  honored  their 
stealthy  departure.  Col.  Ellicott  alone,  suspecting  their  intention, 
rose  early,  and  walking  towards  the  fort,  entered  its  open  gates  just 
after  the  rearguard  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  from  the  parapet  witnessed 
all  their  movements,  till  the  whole  flotilla  was  out  of  sight. 

All  cause  for  delaying  the  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation  having 
been  now  removed,  Gayoso  appointed  Capt.  Stephen  Minor  and  Sir 
William  Dunbar  commissioners  of  Spain,  who,  with  Col.  Ellicott, 
repaired  to  Bayou  Tunica,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams ;  and  on  the 
21  st  of  May,  1798,  having  been  joined  by  Governor  Gayoso,  they 
proceeded  to  mark  the  line  as  far  as  East  Florida,  the  survey  through 
which,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances,  was  not  made  till  the  following 
year. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  erected  the  territory,  surrendered 
by  Spain,  into  a  territorial  government,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mis- 
sissippi Territory."  Its  boundaries  were  the  Mississippi  on  the  west, 
the  31st^  of  latitude  on  the  south,  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
east  by  said  Chattahoochee  River. 

Winthrop  Sergeant,  former  Secretary  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory under  Governor  St.  Clair,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.  He  arrived  at  Natchez  on  the  6th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1798,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  General  Wilkin- 
son arrived  with  the  federal  army.* 

*  Monette  says,  that  the  ^vemor  was  accompanied  by  the  territorlaljudges.  This,  it 
will  hereafter  be  perceived,  in  GoTomor  Sargeant's  letters,  is  an  error.  The  govemorbad 
»ot  even  a  secretary,  and  wrote  cat  with  his  own  hand  the  archives  of  th«  territory. 

The  act  of  April  7th,  1798,  organising  the  Mississippi  Territory,  was  very  briefl  It 
simply  applied  to  the  territory  the  act  and  ordinance  establishing  govemmeot  in  the 
Noith- western  Territory,  "except'the  last  article  of  the  ordinance,"  &c.,  which  excluded 
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Governor  Sargeant  fixed  his  residence  near  Natchez,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  the  federal  government. 

At  this  point,  the  archives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  Jackson,  commence, 
and  the  next  number  of  this  history  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  that 
authentic  source. 

Hitherto  I  have  drawn  my  material  from  Monette,  whose  state- 
ments 1  found,  on  examination,  to  concur  with  those  of  other  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  information 
contained  in  these  different  depositories  collected  into  one.  I  have 
separated  the  matters  connected  with  the  territorial  history  of  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  relating  to  Louisiana,  with  which  they  were  mixed 
up,  and  changed  the  order  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  nar- 
rated by  Monette,  only  with  the  view  of  greater  brevity  and  perspi- 
cuity. 
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CHAFTBB  lU. 

We  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  democratic  friend  of  Maj.  Otley, 
who  was  the  benefactor  of  Carroll,  had  two  sons,  upon  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  care  of  moral  and  intellectual  training :  the  latter,  the  best 
the  country  could  afford,  and  the  former,  such  as  sprang  from  his 
position  in  society — the  gravest  advice  and  the  best  example.  The 
old  Jeffersonian  democrat  was  called  "  Short-lived  Birch,"  from  the 
promise,  during  a  long  life,  that  every  year  would  be  his  last.  His 
torrent  of  continuous  talk  was  in  striking  contrast  to  his  debilitated 
frame.  He  was  a  frail  and  delicate  hydrant,  perpetually  pouring  out 
an  almost  uninterrupted  flow  of  conversation  of  the  disputatious 
character.  To  those  who  took  no  delight  in  controversy,  he  was  a 
living  terror,  notwithstanding  he  was  regarded,  aside  from  the  din  and 
terror  of  his  ceaseless  conversational  display,  as  one  possessed  of 
eminent  personal  and  private  virtues.  No  one  could  contend  with 
him,  with  any  measure  of  success,  comparable  to  that  which  attended 
the  conflict  with  Maj.  Otley.  The  Major  had  found  out  his  assailable 
points  and  his  sore  places,  and  by  dexterously  touching  them,  with 
the  hot  iron  of  quiet,  unmitigated  sarcasm,  from  the  employment  of 
which  the  Major  had  the  hardihood  never  to  flinch,  he  managed  to 
throw  the  kind  Mr.  Birch  into  a  fit  of  the  asthma ;  and  during  the 
interlude,  would  pour  in  a  broadside,  that  would  usually  delight 
the  spectators,  and  fill  them  with  admiration  at  the  skill  of  the  logi- 
cian.    From  this  state  of  partial  hors  du  combat ,  his   democratic 

inrolnntary  servitade.  It  further  provided  for  tlie  future  dirision  of  the  territory  into  two 
diitrictB,  at  the  discreticm  of  Congress.  It  also  saved  to  Georgia  her  riffht,  and  the  right 
uf  any  person  or  persons,  to  the  jurisdiction  or 'soil  of  the  territory.  It  al^o  prohibited  Dm 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  territory,  from  any  port  wUAotU  the  Umtt$  of  the  United 
States. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Georgia  interposed  any  such  objection  to  this  act  of  legislation  by 
the  federal  government  over  her  territory,  as  Texas  recently  did  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  by  federal  authority,  over  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  claimed  by 
her.    Yet  the  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  soil  was  undispated,  while  that  of  Texas  was  not. 
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antagonist  would  be  finally  restored,  under  the  influence  of  his 
recovered  volubility,  which,  like  a  steady  and  continued  rain,  finally 
brought  him  quietude  and  a  full  sail.  But  these  important  per- 
sonages do  not  occupy  very  Important  places  in  this  story,  only  so 
&r  as  that  Maj.  Otley  was  the  grandfather  of  Ellen  Teadriver,  and 
Mr.  Short-lived  Birch  was  the  father  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  and  of  the  younger  of  whom  much  has  yet 
to  be  said.  No  two  brothers  were  more  unlike,  Edmund,  the  elder, 
was  a  staid  and  respectable  personage,  who  took  to  the  ministry, 
settled  in  the  town  near  which  he  was  bom,  and  became  a  valuable 
character.  The  other  brother  was  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  was 
wild,  dissipated  and  frolicsome.  Named  William,  by  his  parents^ 
he  was  yetjiniversally  called  "Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,"  for  a  very 
dififerent  and  much  less  creditable  reason  than  had  given  the  name  to 
his  father.  He  received  the  name,  because  it  was  generally  predicted 
that  somebody  would  soon  kill  him,  or  that  he  would  soon  be  hanged. 
Young  Short-lived,  or  "  Short-lived,  Junior,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  very  deficient  in  precise  views  of  the  moral  law.  He  was 
fond  of  fishing,  hunting,  gaming,  frolicing,  and  every  species  of  wild 
adventure.     We  will  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  wild  frolics : 

He  had  been  paying  some  marked  attentions  to  a  young  lady, 
whose  father  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  Upon  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  entering  this  gentleman's  house,  he  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  told  him  to  take  himself  off;  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  continue 
his  visits ;  "  and  if  you  do,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  bring  the  general  pre- 
diction in  your  case  to  a  speedy  fulfilment.  Now,  go  sir,  and  never 
let  your  step  enter  this  door  again."  Short-lived,  Junior,  departed, 
vowing  vengeance.  Assisted  by  some  of  his  companions,  who  dis- 
guised themselves,  he  took  occasion,  some  time  afler,  as  the  gentle- 
man was  returning  home  from  town,  to  be  prepared  for  him,  as  he 
passed  a  retired  part  of  the  wood.  They  seized  him,  stripped  him  of  his 
gentleman  attire,  clothed  him  in  the  habiliments  of  a  lady,  cut  off  his 
hair  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  thus  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  astonished  fomily.  Not  being  able  to  identify  the  parties, 
the  gentleman  kept  the  secret  as  best  he  could,  and  that  was  but 
poorly,  Short-lived's  indulgence  in  this  disposition,  after  many  success- 
ful freaks  which  caused  his  kind  parents  much  distress  and  anxiety, 
finally  entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  made  the  atmos- 
phere rather  too  warm  for  his  entire  comfort.  He  was  allowed  to  rub 
through,  however,  upon  condition  that  he  would  leave  the  country. 
This  he  did  at  once.  He  determined  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It 
so  happened  that  Maj.  Otley,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  acquaintance 
in  that  city  with  some  of  l^e  merchants,  and  with  some  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  American  embassy,  then  in  that  country. 
Young  Short-lived,  Junior,  was  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction. 
These  letters  were  rare  of  their  kind.  Those  honest  and  consci- 
entiously scrupulous  old  village  politicians,  though  moved  to  the 
d^ire  to  enable  him  to  make  a  favorable  presentation  of  himself 
in  Mexico, — the  one  by  those  natural  feelings  which  ever  fill  a  father's 
bosom,  and  the  other  by  considerations  of  liking  for  the  old  democrat, 
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similar  in  kind  to  those  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained  for  the  greater  Napoleon,  yet  did  not 
scruple  to  give  him  such  letters  as  went  against  the  stomach  of  his 
pride,  while  entering  upon  a  new  sea  of  the  great  world.  One  of 
t^ese  letters  we  give  as  a  curiosity.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"  This  will  serve  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  Short-lived  Birch, 
Junior,  Esq.,  a  young  gentleman  upon  whom  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
•would  bestow  that  attention  and  kindness  which  will  not  fail  to  be  gratify- 
ing to  his  excellent  father,  to  his  respectable  connections,  and  to  the  under- 
signed. The  young  gentleman  is  thought  by  some  to  be  possessed  of  a 
food  heart,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor,  as  far  as  I 
now.  He  delights  in  fun  and  frolic,  and  is  wild  and  reckless,  and  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  any  undertaking  requiring  fidelity  or  business  habits.  He 
has  done  nothing  in  this  country  for  himself,  and  much  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  forgotten.  Bestow  upon  him  what  care  you  can,  and  if  you 
can  be  instrumental  in  making  anything  useful  out  of  him,  you  will  have 
the  credit  of  doing  what  has  never  yet  been  done  in  his  case  before — and 
secure  the  gratitude  of  his  friends." 

With  these  letters,  he  started  for  Mexico.  His  fiither  placed  in 
his  hands  an  amoimt  of  money,  deemed  sufficient  by  the  old  gentleman, 
if  so  disposed,  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  He  arrived  there  in  due 
time,  and  was  soon  introduced  into  the  society  of  that  city.  The  most 
elevated  society  there,  be  it  sAid,  was  not  very  refined  or  fastidious. 
Short-lived  made  himself  agreeable,  and  enjoyed  life  swimmingly  well. 
He  very  readily  slid  into  those  courses  which  accorded  with  the  pro- 
clivity of  his  nature.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  the  balls, 
fandangoes,  and  places  of  resort,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  Being 
an  elegant  dancer,  and  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition,  and  withal  a 
well-made  Yankee,  as  the  Mexicans  called  him,  he  was  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  personage  in  the  gay  saloons  of  that  gay  city.  In- 
deed, he  soon  became  the  idol  of  more  than  one  Signora.  There 
was  one  place  of  resort,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
It  was  a  ball-room,  upon  the  ground-floor,  beautifully  laid  with  highly 
polished  stone,  in  an  old  brick  building,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
as  a  residence  for  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  being  inconvenient,  as  being  too  fer  from  the  Cathedral,  it  had 
been  abandoned,  and  was  now  used  for  various  secular  purposes.  This 
large  room,  being  the  largest,  most  elegant  and  coolest,  was  used,  by 
the  mixed  assemblage  of  both  sexes  meeting  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  smoking,  and  taking  wine.  Hence  many  of  the  better  sort 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  danced,  smoked,  or  sipped  wine,  as 
their  various  &ncies  moved  them.  The  violin  and  triangle  were 
severally  performed  upon  by  very  opposite  characters.  The  violin 
was  played  by  a  very  dark  native,  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  from 
a  very  dark  Aztec  and  yet  darker  Spaniard.  The  triangle  was  beat 
by  a  very  white  and  very  diminutive  Frenchman,  with  black  hair 
and  curling  locks.  There  was  a  lady  who  was  a  regular  attendant 
here,  and  who  seemed  to  have  unusual  pretensions,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  particularly  taken  with  the  elegant  Yankee.  She  was  usually 
dressed  hi  a  sindon  of  rich  and  variegated  colors,  and  had  a  young 
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ftnd  pretty  Indian  constantly  at  her  side  in  the  occupation, which  wasbj 
no  means  a  sinecurate,  of  plying  a  fitn,*  at  the  close  of  every  danoe,  in 
bringing  down  to  the  agreeable  d^rees  of  temperature  her  heated  per- 
son. She  was  a  large,  portly  and  dashing  woman.  Her  weight,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  over  two  hundred.  She  took  great  delight  in 
dancing  with  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  whom  she  called 
"  Signor  Shot-live."  The  delights  of  conversation,  of  course,  were 
much  and  greatly  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for  .the  intermediation 
of  an  interpreter.  From  all  appearances,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  evidently  won  the  heart  of  the  fat  and  dashing  Signora.  Trans- 
lated compliments  are  necessarily  flat.  Flat  as  they  were,  they  were 
indulged  in  by  the  parties  until  they  became  as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries. Mr.  Short-lived  Birch,  Jr.,  was  not  disposed  to  avoid  any  kind 
of  frolic  that  came  uppermost,  and  her  advances  were  met  with  cor- 
responding love-tokens  on  his  part.  Every  breath  of  sweet  Mexican 
air  which  she  expended  for  his  benefit,  was  repaid  by  his  good  American 
lungs  in  loud  admiration  of  her  charms.  She  was  usually  attended  by 
a  dark  Spanish  mustached  cavalier,  as  her  escort,  whose  occupation 
in  life  was  that  of  a  sententiary,  who  commented  upon  the  sentences 
<^  Peter  Lorribard,  to  a  chosen  few,  who  sought  wisdom  in  his  sage 
counsels.  Upon  one  occasion,  as  Mr.  Birch  was  leaving  the  ball-room, 
flushed  with  his  victories  with  the  fat  lady,  the  little,  cUminutive,  pale- 
faced  Frenchman,  with  the  black  hair  and  the  curling  locks,  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve,  and  having  dra¥m  him  aside,  whispered  in  his  ear : 
— "  My  friend,  I  shall  tell  you,  que  /ai^ar^e  Spaniard,  what  hasde  big 
mustache  and  de  rapier,  que  est  longe,  will,  my  friend,  run  it  plumb 
through  de  body  of  yours,  like  noting — ^he  will  do  that,  my  friend, 
certainment^  if  vous  dance  any  more  with  the  fat  lady,  que  est  largeJ^ 
Short-lived  Birch,  Jimior,  Esq.,  did  not  hesitate  long  for  a  reply.  "  You 
may  tell  your  friend,  my  very  good  Frenchman,  that  if  he  has  occa- 
sion to  run  his  long  rapier  through  my  body,  he  is  a  much  smarter 
lecturer  upon  the  wise  words  of  reter,  the  divine,  than  I  take  him  to 
be,  and  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  as  a  much  greater  fool  than  he 
has  the  credit  of."  No  !  no  !  soliloquized  Mr.  Short-lived,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  home — "  I  have  no  wish  to  have  my  bowels  injured 
among  these  Choctaws,  for  any  of  your  Mexican  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lard,  and  forty  pounds  of  pomatum.  No !  no !  Mrs.  Hogshead,  the 
disciple  of  Peter  Lorribard  can  have  you  for  me — that's  clear !"  A 
few  days  after  this  transaction,  he  found  on  his  table  a  note  from  the 
American  minister,  requesting  an  interview  with  him  at  11  o'clock  the 
following  day.  Punctual  to  the  appointment,  he  was  at  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  at  the  designated  hour.  The  American  representative 
thus  addressed  him :  "  Mr.  Birch,  I  have  been  advised  from  a  high 
source  to  say  to  you,  that  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to  leave  this  city ; 
and  the  advice  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  dictated  by  anger  as  by 
kindness.  I  am  directed  to  make  you  a  very  advantageous  proposi- 
tion. The  government  wishes  to  give  you  employment,  by  which  it 
can  be  benefited,  and  your  own  fortune  secured.  The  government  is 
anxious  that  its  distant  provinces  may  be  settled.  You  are  oflfered  a 
grant  of  five  sitios,  or  five  tracts  of  one  league  square,  upon  conditi(m 
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that  jou  procure  one  hundred  families,  togedier  with  a  Catholic  priest^  to 
settle  upon  it.  The  province  of  Texas  is  to  be  the  scene  of  your  opera- 
tions. Acting  thus  as  an  empresario,  you  may  better  the  condition  of 
many  homeless  families,  and  make  a  fiiU  fortune  for  yourself.  A  cer- 
tain part  of  the  expense  of  removal,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  support  in  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  specified  time,  I  am  author- 
ized to  say,  will  be  borne  by  the  government,  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  of  the  grant."  Though  brave,  the  nerves  of  Short-lived 
Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  had  been  a  little — a  very  little  unsettled  on  that 
memorable  night,  because  he  had  heard  and  seen  some  little  of  the 
effects  of  the  Spani^  stiletto.  He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  offer, 
entering  into  the  necessary  bonds,  receiving  a  small  sum  in  advance, 
and  msdking  all  haste  for  his  departure.  Mr.  Birch  was  under  the  im« 
pression  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hogshead  for 
this  stroke  of  fortune.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  leavmg  Mexico,  his 
friend,  the  little  diminutive,  white-faced  and  curly-haired  Frenchman, 
placed  into  his  hand  a  large  golden  *^  Christ,"  with  several  diamonds  of 
value  set  in  it,  as  a  memento  from  his  fat  friend.  Mr.  Short-lived 
Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  hunted  in  his  pockets  for  some  token  to  send  in  re- 
turn, but  found  the  search  ineffectual.  He  remembered  that  he  had  in 
his  portmanteau  a  newspaper,  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  had  observed  some  verses  which  he  had  admired  ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  Telegraph.  Carefully  folding  it  up  in  his  best  pocket  handker- 
chief, he  gave  it  to  the  little  Frenchman^  her,  with  many  thanks  for 
the  crucifix,  and  with  impressive  instructions  for  her  to  learn  to  read 
the  elegant  newspaper  by  the  time  he  returned.  And  so  he  took  his 
departure.  Before  entire  remembrance  is  lost  of  the  fat  lady,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Short-lived  Birch,  Jr.,  had  not  been  more 
than  twelve  months  in  Texas,  when  the  following  letter,  in  bad  English, 
written  from  Mexico,  was  put  in  his  hands : — "  Mon  dear  Signor  Don 
Shot-live, — 1  reed  the  elegant  newspaper  you  send  for  to  me — very  well. 
The  American  man,  Mr.  Dirt,  is  very  bad  man — the  verses  1  like 
very  well  to  me.  To  see  you  is  my  very  much  wish — though  you 
come,  say  you  come  easy — not  tell,  and  I  see  you  very  glad.  Beatrix 
Juana." — Mr.  Short-lived  Birch  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  letter  was 
from  his  fat  friend,  and  the  euphony  of  the  name  seemed  rather  to  con- 
firm this  beliefl  Mr.  Birch  was  a  good  deal  mystified  as  to  who  Mr. 
Dirt  could  be.  But  Mr.  Birch  finally  rested  under  the  impression  that 
the  Mexican  lady  had  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Telegraph 
which  did  not  speak  in  very  flattering  terms  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  she  had 
merely  translated  his  name  to  Mr.  Dirt.  Mr.  Birch,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Texas,  visited  his  old  friend.  Col.  Teadriver.  By  his  ad- 
vice he  located  his  empresario  grant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lands 
of  Col.  Teadriver,  and  thus  they  again  became  neighbors  and  friends. 
It  was  not  a  great  while  before  Mr.  Birch  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
necessary  population,  and  was  consequently  a  gentleman  of  large 
landed  possessions.  About  this  time  Ellen  Teadriver  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  of  commanding  figure,  practical  good  sense,  and  great 
excellence  of  disposition.  She  was  nevertheless  a  woman,  with  a 
woman's  weakness  united  to  a  woman's  excellence.    Beared  in  a  new 
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country,  she  could  not  have  been  expected  to  possess  those  band-box 
and  boarding-house  accomplishments  of  the  fashionable  world,  where 
half  of  the  elegance  of  the  fine  lady  is  due  to  the  milliner,  and  half  to 
the  dancing-master.     Ellen  was  a  good  country  girl,  who  loved  her 
father,  and  was  obedient  to  her  mother.     Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of"  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  in  the  neighborhood.  Colonel 
Teadriver  took  occasion  to  have  a  conversation  with  his  daughter 
in  regard  to   him.      "Ellen,**   said  he,  while   seated  in  the  cool 
of  a  summer   twilight,  in  the   portico  fronting  the  house,  with  his 
arm  around  her  person,  and  her  left  hand  in  his — "  Ellen,  my  child, 
this  gentleman,  who  has  recently  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  is 
one  whom  I  have  long  known,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  favor- 
ably knovm  him.     He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  better  exterior  ae- 
complishments  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  but  he  is,  I  fear, 
deficient  in  moral  excellence  of  character,  and  to  be  guarded  against, 
rather  than  encouraged.     /  should  not  be  surprised,  my  child,  if  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  you.     I  think  nothing  more  likely ;  but  I 
wish  to  guard  you  in  such  an  event ;   and  I  must  also,  here,  most 
positively  put  my  fixed  and  unshaken  prohibition  upon  anything 
of  the  kind  with  him."     Ellen  protested  "  that  she  had  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Birch  had  such  a  thought  in  his  head  in  regard  to  her ;  that  if  he 
wished  to  marry,  he  would  look  for  a  wife  in  the  states,  where  he 
could  get  one  more  to  his  taste  than  such  a  plain  country  girl  as  she 
was ;"  but  the  reply  evidently  indicated  that  the  father's  dictatorial 
manner  of  assuming  sway  in  a  kingdom  peculiarly  her  own,  had 
grated  harshly  upon  her  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  and  the  love 
of  independent  action  in  that  department,  which  her  heart  taught  her 
was  undoubtedly  her  own.     The  Col.  rather  admired,  than  otherwise, 
the  unreflecting,  impetuous  elements  in  the  character  of  Birch,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  no  small  degree  in  softening  the  asperities 
of  his  nature,  and  leading  him  into  safer  paths  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  pursued.     The  Col.  had  not  acted  without  his  host  in  the 
conversation  with  his  daughter,  for  he  was  certain  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  a  growing  attachment  upon  the  part  of  Birch  for 
Ellen.     This  attachment  the  CoL  had  taken  the  pains  to  discounte- 
nance in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.     The  Col.  knew  too  much  of 
the  loose  and  unreflecting  traits  of  his  character,  not  to  be  well  aware 
that  happiness  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  union  where  there  were 
so  few  domestic  virtues  upon  the  one  part.     The  Col.  had  the  good 
dense  to  prefer  to  see  her  marry  a  young  man  of  plain  and  unprepos- 
sessing exterior  and   small  pecuniary  advantages,  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  moral  virtues,  rather  than  the  showy  Birch,  who  was 
deficient  in  the  latter.    One  of  the  chief  sources  of  discontent  which  lay 
heavy  at  the  heart  of  Col,  Teadriver,  and  which  made  him  chafe 
against  the  circumscribed  nature  of  his  circumstances,  was,  that  Ellen 
would,  per  force,  have  to  make  choice  from  a  circle  of  association 
not  the  most  elevated  or  refined.     For  some  considerable  time  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  mutuality  of  sentiment  between  Ellen  and 
Birch ;  but  the  latter  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by  degrees,  to  win 
tiie  confidence  of  a  young  girl,  isolated  from  all  society  except 
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among  the  uncultivated  settlers  of  a  new  country.  Birch  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  could  expect  no  countenance 
from  Ellen's  father.  Nor  was  the  &ther  wanting  in  distinctness  and 
candor  upon  his  part.  He  told  Birch  without  reserve,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  his  company  in  the  walk  of  a  wild  tmd  stormy  life  in 
Texas,  but  that  he  was  not  willing,  and  could  not  be  willing,  to  entrust 
the  dearest  thing  that  his  heart  treasured  upon  earth — the  happiness 
of  Ellen — ^into  his  keeping ;  that  he  should  r^ard  him  as  deficient  in 
gratitude ;  that  he  should  consider  the  prosecution  of  such  a  vain  desire, 
so  distasteful  to  him,  as  a  deliberate  purpose  upon  his  part  to  sever 
all  ties  of  intercoiu-se  between  them ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  all  efforts  in  that  way  would  be  vain,  as  Ellen  was  too  good  a 
girl  and  too  obedient  a  daughter,  to  outrage  his  authority  and  disre- 
gard his  wishes,  as  she  would  have  to  do,  if  she  permitt^  the  prose- 
cution of  such  a  thing.  An  impenetrable  crust  seemed  to  have  been 
put  upon  the  pie  of  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.  The  opposition  of  a 
&ther,  thus  sternly  expressed,  would,  in  this  wayward  woiid,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  be  an  open  sesam^  to  the  daughter's  heart.  She 
might  deny  it ;  she  might  strive  against  it ;  but  nature  would  plead  for 
freedom  in  this  unfettered  department  of  her  works.  Ellen's  heart 
instinctively  whispeu'ed  to  her  that  she  was  of  age — that  her  father 
ought  not  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  she  was  going  to  fall 
in  love  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  that  though  she  was  disposed  to 
be  obedient,  she  did  not  like  her  obedience  to  be  divested  of  its  vo- 
luntary element.  Ellen  was  disposed  to  be  an  obedient  girl,  but 
the  impress  of  mother  Eve  within  her  hung  heavily  upon  the 
skirts  of  her  good  resolutions.  This  very  obedient  and  tractable 
sex,  whom  all  men  of  course  love  to  idolatry,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  are  very  much  disposed  to  do  as  you  wish  them,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  interfere  with  their  prerogative  of  choice  ;  and  the  father  who 
hangs  back,  and  who  appears  to  be  quiet  while  he  is  doing  his  best, 
may  accomplish  a  little — but  he  who  has  the  temerity  to  determine 
beforehand,  and  show  the  clovenfoot  of  his  authority,  will  be  pretty 
certain  in  the  end  to  lament  his  misguided  precipitancy.  Had  this 
seemingly  antedated  and  anticipated  prohibition  not  have  been  placed 
between  her  and  Birch,  it  would  probably  have  never  entered  into 
her  head  ;  but,  like  her  mother  Eve,  what  wonder  if  the  forbidden 
fruit  rose  immeasurably  in  value,  and  became  the  fairest  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  most  desirable  in  the  world.  "  Ellen,"  one  day  re- 
marked Mr.  Birch  to  her,  as  they  were  alone,  "  nothing  in  the  world 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  convince  you  how  deeply  I  love  you, 
were  it  not  for  the  positive  prohibition  of  your  father."  "  Of  course," 
replied  Ellen  to  him,  "  you  will,  Mr.  Birch,  do  no  such  unpoetical 
thing  as  that."  Here  a  point  of  morals  in  this  story  arises,  upon 
which  we  will  pass  our  judgment  and  let  others  freely  do  the  same. 
Our  judgment  is,  that  if  Birch  had  not  been  a  scoundrel  at  heart,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  speech  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
a  sly,  insinuating,  hypocritical  and  base  act.  Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  and  Ellen  were  attached  to  each  other, 
though  she  had  never  decidedly  confessed  it.     He  knew  it,  and  she 
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knew  that  h$  knew  it;  and  a  love,  budding,  and  blooming,  and  liv- 
ing under  the  doud  of  the  father's  disapproval,  and  indulged  but  in 
looks  and  hidden  moments,  could  not  &il  to  become  as  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit  Things  ran  on  in 
tliis  way  for  a  considerable  time — the  lovers  loving — and  the  father, 
in  the  easy  simplicity  of  his  unsuspecting  nature,  blind  to  it.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  Short-lived  Birch  and  Ellen  were  thrown  together 
alone,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  observation,  and  after  Mr.  Birdi  had 
indulged  in  the  warmest  and  most  burning  declarations  of  love  for 
her — ^pouring  his  whole  soul  out  in  a  stream  of  unmeasured  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  which  she  had  drank  in  silently,  as  though  its 
sound  was  essential  to  her  very  existence — after  the  close  of  a  raptur- 
ous  outlay  of  those  words  of  love  which  breathe  and  bum,  Ellen,  sum- 
moning to  her  assistance  all  the  resolute  powers  of  her  nature,  thus 
addressed  him :  "  However  truant  my  eyes  and  my  conduct  may 
have  been,  Mr.  Birch,  by  which  you  may  have  inferred  that  you 
were  indeed  dear  to  me,  my  lips  have  never  yet  made  the  confession, 
nor  shall  they,  during  the  existence  of  my  father's  disapprobation. 
Not  if  my  own  death  were  to  be  the  forfeit,  will  I  ever  do  any  act 
that  will  bring  permanent  sorrow  to  him.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  say 
kindly,  but  with  a  serious  mind,  that  I  cannot  fmd  it  in  my  heart  to 
wound  him,  as  deeply  as  I  know  I  should  wound  him,  if  I  were  to 
marry  or  encourage  a  marriage  in  opposition  to  his  wish^.  If  his 
opposition  cannot  be  made  to  give  way,  I  must  learn  to  teach  my 
heart  to  submit."  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  were  sufRised 
with  tears.  Birch  replied,  "  that  he  only  looked  forward  to  the  fii- 
ture  with  an  uncertain  hope,  it  was  true,  but  with  a  pure  and  loving 
hope ; — ^that  the  present  was  happiness  enough  for  him  in  the  delight 
of  loving  her." 

That  night  Birch  tossed  upon  his  pillow,  while  reflecting  upon  the 
probable  chances  of  the  Colonel's  oppositicm  relaxing,  and  upon 
various  plans  and  su^estions  by  which  it  might  be  induced  to  give 
way.  liiis  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  for  many  months.  Tlmigs 
were  in  this  condition  in  the  family  of  Col.  Teadriver,  when  an  acd- 
dent  happened  which  seemed  to  disarrange  all  their  plans,  and  plunged 
Col.  Teadriver  and  family  into  the  wildest  affright,  consternation  and 
distress.  It  was  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of 
Ellen.  She  had,  in  company  with  a  small  son  of  one  of  the 
neighbors,  rambled  down  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  ran  near 
the  dwelling,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  fishing  and  gathermg  the  flowers 
which  grew  in  luxuriant  beauty  and  freshness  in  the  native  wilds  of 
that  country,  rich  in  flowers  of  every  hue  and  every  variety.  She 
had  delayed  her  return  home  until  the  sun,  setting  gorgeously  in  the 
west,  illumined  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  with  the  rays  of  his  de- 
parting glory.  While  coming  bade  burdened  with  flowers,  and 
ner  bosom  laden  with  the  richer  mosaic  work  of  gay  and  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  discovered  two  horsemen  in  the  act  of  approaching  her. 
She,  though  somewhat  startled,  not  alarmed,  did  not  suspect  that 
their  design  was  to  molest  her.  They  dismounted,  approached  her, 
and  by  the  time  she  became  fully  sensible  that  she  was  the  object  of 
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their  search,  they  had  seized,  thrown  a  cloak  around  her,  and  lost  no 
time,  notwithstanding  her  struggles  and  screams,  in  placing  her  upon 
one  of  the  horses,  and  firmly  holding  her  there,  in  the  stalwart  grasp 
of  an  athletic  backwoodsman.  They  bore  her  down  the  stream  until 
it  emptied  into  the  river,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  until  they 
became  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  then  dismounting,  they  partly  car- 
ried and  partly  led  her,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  al- 
most entirely  concealed  from  view,  removed  the  vines  which  hung 
over  it,  and  entered.  This  cave  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  the  outlaws  of  former  times,  as  a  place  m 
safety  and  a  place  of  security  for  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  inside 
was  large  and  commodious,  and  the  entrance  to  it  was  hid  by  natural 
vines,  which  it  became  necessary  gently  to  remove  for  the  purpose 
of  admission.  Here  Ellen  found  many  things  to  soothe  the  distrac- 
tion of  her  mind.  She  discovered  an  elderly  lady,  ready  to  assure 
her  that  every  kindness  and  attention  would  be  rendered,  con- 
sistent with  the  certain  security  of  her  person ;  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  doubtless,  she  would  be  ransomed,  and  return  to  her  family. 
The  sense  of  danger  being  removed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn certain,  there  was  something  in  this  wild  and  sudden  departure 
from  the  ordinary  track  of  events  that  accorded  with  the  disquieted 
nature  of  her  thoughts  and  emotions.  She  found  it  utterly  vain  to 
attempt  an  escape.  That  was  the  only  constraint  put  upon  her.  She 
soon  settled  down  with  calm  submission  to  her  condition,  and  her 
mind  sought  and  found  support  and  consolation  in  its  own  exercise. 
She  passed  much  of  her  time  in  quiet  musings,  and  in  the  composition 
of  pieces  of  poetry,  calculated  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  heart. 
The  Colonel  lefl  no  means  mitried  to  find  a  clue  to  his  daughter ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Birch  backward  in  his  manifestations  of  distress,  or  in  his 
exertions  to  find  some  trace  of  the  lost  fair  one.  The  country  was 
'  scoured  in  every  direction — still  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 

In  about  six  or  eight  days  afler  her  departure,  the  Colonel  took  a 
letter  from  the  post-office,  stating  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  she  would  be  returned  in  safety  to  him, 
provided  a  sum  of  money,  stating  the  amount,  was  deposited  in  a  cer- 
tain designated  spot.  The  amount  specified  was  so  lai^e  that  it  placed 
the  possibility  of  raising  it  entirely  out  of  the  question.  That  spot 
was  watched,  but  no  discovery  made — ^no  suspicious  person  ever  ap- 
proaching it. 

At  the  close  of  an  evening  not  long  afler  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
as  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  his  parlor,  brooding  over  the  af&ir  with 
a  chilled  and  wretched  heart,  a  countryman  came  to  the  door,  and 
told  him  that  one  of  the  most  reputable  elderly  ladies,  and  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  married  men,  upon  the  Birch  grant,  had  been  miss- 
ing, and  that  it  was  stated  in  the  settlement  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
states. 

"  Perhaps  this,  Colonel,"  said  the  informant,  "  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  your  daughter  Ellen." 

The  man  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  The  Colonel  medita- 
ted upon  this  intelligence  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.     Could 
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Birch  have  been  guilty  of  the  abduction  ?  There  were  many  reasons 
for  both  sides  of  the  conjecture.  .  He  knew  that  Birch  was  capable  oT 
doing  such  a  thing ;  but  he  also  knew  that,  though  bad  enough  for 
such  an  undertaking,  he  thought  him  deficient  in  daring  to  meet  the 
probable  dangers  which  would  almost  certainly  grow  out  of  such  a 
perilous  action.  Birch,  he  was  satisfied,  would  not  dare  to  meditate 
any  injury  to  Ellen  while  he  was  alive.  Could  he  advance  any  secret 
hope  which  he  might  entertain  of  winning  the  love  of  EUen,  or  of  se- 
curing his  approval,  by  an  act,  which,  if  known,  would  render  him 
despicable  in  her  eyes,  redouble  his  opposition,  and  justly  merit  at  his 
hands  a  chastisement  which  he  would  be  sure  to  receive?  There  was 
too  much  danger  in  the  matter  to  tally  well  with  the  known  character 
of  Birch. 

"  If  I  only  could  become  satisfied  of  his  guilt" — ^and  the  color  of 
the  Colonel's  eye  changed  at  the  thought,  and  the  eyelid  drooped, 
— "  great  parted  creation !"  But  the  considerations,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  inclined  him  to  give  credence  to  the  supposition,  were  neither 
few  nor  unimpressive.  "  If  Birch  is  fool  enough  to  be  really  in  love 
under  the  circimistances,  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  not  do. 
They  say  that  love  will  go  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  /do  not 
doubt  it."  If  the  fellow  had  the  moral  firmness,  he  might  venture 
upon  such  a  thing.  Such  an  afiair,  if  skillfully  planned  and  success- 
fully accomplished,  might  possibly  result  very  favorably  for  him. 
He  could,  by  the  aid  of  his  creatures,  detain  Ellen  in  some  se- 
cure and  secret  place  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  could 
very  safely  and  readily  exert  himself  apparently  to  find  her.  He 
could  allow  her  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  permit  a  hot  pursuit 
to  cool ;  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  discovery,  he  could  take 
some  occasion,  when  he  had  none  with  him  but  a  few  of  his  chosen 
men,  to  rescue  her,  at  an  hour  when  Ellen  would  not  know  of  the 
deception — conduct  himself  valiantly  in  the  mimic  strife,  and  re^ 
turn  her  with  all  the  laurels  of  a  victorious  champion.  The  more 
the  Col.  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  the  doubt  in  opposition  faded 
from  his  judgment.  The  rescue  of  Ellen  was  to  secure  her  good 
feelings,  and  to  disarm  him  of  much  of  the  force  of  his  resistance 
The  probability  of  the  thing  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  convic- 
tion. Many  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Birch,  to  which  he  had 
at  the  moment  attached  no  importance,  began  to  throw  light  upon 
the  supposition,  and  to  fortify  the  conviction.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Col.  wrought  himself  into  a  towering  passion,  and  into  a  settled 
and  firm  belief  that  Birch  was  guilty.  The  Col.  slept  upon  it 
that  night.  The  morning  found  him  prepared  for  action.  He 
armed  himself  with  two  pistols,  and  finding  Birch,  requested  him  to 
accompany  him  in  a  walk.  They  happened  to  journey  in  the 
same  direction  which  Ellen  had  taken  when  the  abduction  had  oc- 
curred. The  Col.  was  a  man  of  too  much  of  the  "  savoir  faire*^ — 
too  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  wrought  up  to  too 
high  a  state  of  mental  power,  to  permit  anything  to  escape  him  by 
word  or  action,  to  permit  the  unsuspecting  Birch  to  divine  or  ima- 
gine the  purpose,  which,  like  a  venomous  reptile,  lay  coiled  in  folds 
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of  stony  nudity  within  his  bosom.  Hey  had  reached  the  bank  of 
tile  beauti^  stream  of  water,  near  which  Ellen  had  been  seized* 
The  Col.  seated  himself  upon  a  log  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
Birch  followed  his  example.  As  Mr.  Birch  closed  the  narrative  of 
Bome  amusing  inddent,  which  he  had  told  the  Col.  with  a  heart  j 
laugh,  the  Col.  thus  addressed  him,  deliberately  taking  out  his  two 
pistols,  and  quietly  and  gracefully  laying  them  in  his  lap  before  him : 
— "Mr.  Birch,  this  moment  is  ejctremely  important  to  both  of 
us.  You  know  that  my  judgment  is  habitually  slow  in  arriving  at 
any  settled  conviction.  I  never  hasten  precipitously  to  any  condu* 
sion.  I  presume  you  know  enough  of  me  to  be  well  aware  that  I 
never  resolve  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  that,  having  resolved,  I 
am  very  apt  to  carry  that  resolution*  into  effect.  I  have  always 
endeavored,  however  the  declaration  niay  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to 
many  acts  of  my  life,  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably  with  my  fellow 
men.  But  it  is  a  part  of  my  creed  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  a  gentleman  to  submit  to  wrong,  insult  or  outrage."  Mr, 
Birch  here  began  a  reply  indicative  of  the  high  estimate  which  he  had 
always  entertained  of  the  elements  of  the  Colonel's  character :  but  the 
Col.  arrested  his  remark  by  saying — "  In  a  moment,  Mr.  Birch ;  I 
shall  finish  in  a  moment ;  you  may  then  reply.  I  have  put  you  to 
the  inconvenience,  Mr.  Birch,  of  coming  with  me  to  this  retired  spot, 
to  put  a  dose — a  final  close — to  the  torture  of  mind,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  affection,  which  I  have  endured  for  over  ten  days.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, from  proofs  in  my  possession,  that  you  are  the  individual  who 
has  been  guilty  of  the  deep  outrage  that  has  fallen  upon  the  peace  of 
my  family,  and  the  deeper  outrage  upon  the  reputation  of  my  inno- 
cent child.  Now,  sir,  I  demand  her  instantly  at  your  hands.  You 
must  now  inform  me  where  she  is,  or  your  life,  or  mine,  is  the  inevi- 
table forfeit  Are  you  prepared  to  comply  with  my  demand  f  • 
Mr.  Birch's  nerves  were  traitors  to  him  and  to  his  cause.  So  over- 
powering  and  manifest  were  his  exhibitions  of  external  guilt — so 
plainly  had  his  unnerved  nature  painted  the  characters  of  guilt  and 
remorse  upon  the  whole  bulk  of^  the  outer  man,  that,  though  willing 
in  the  moral  deportment  of  his  character  to  fabricate  and  utter  a 
falsehood,  his  very  quivering  lips  and  chattering  teeth  made  the  ind- 
pient  effort  vain  and  impotent.  He  was  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
stem  and  indignant  &ther.  By  a  few  simple  and  direct  question^ 
the  Col.  unravelled  the  thread  of  the  story.  Ibridxz* 

[To  be  condnded  in  our  next.] 


ART.  m.-MANAGEMENT  OP  NEGROES  UPON  SOUTHERN  ESTATES. 

[We  regard  this  as  a  practical  and  valuable  paper  for  the  planters,  and  hope 
that  those  of  them  who  have  been  experimenting  in  the  matter,  will  give  ns  tim 
results.  ] — ^Editor. 

SoMB  very  sensible  and  practical  writer  in  the  March  No.  of  "Hit 
Review,"  undw  the  "  AffricuUwral  Departmmt^^  has  given  us  an  ar- 
tide  upon  the  numagemtnt  of  negroes^  wluoh  entitles^  him  to  the  ^m> 
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titude  of  the  planting  communitj,  not  only  for  the  sound  and  useliil 
information  it  contains,  but  because  it  has  opened  up  this  subject^  to 
be  thought  o^  written  about,  and  improved  upon,  until  the  comforte 
of  our  black  population  shall  be  greatly  increased,  and  their  services 
become  more  profitable  to  their  owners.     Surely  there  is  no  subject 
which  demands  of  the  planter  more  careful  consideration  thaxi   the 
proper  treatment  of  his  slaves,  by  whose  labor  he  lives,  and  for 
whose  conduct  and  happiness  he  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
We  very  oflen  find  planters  comparing  notes  and  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  erecting  gates, 
fences,  farm-houses,  machinery,  and,  indeed,  everything  else  condu- 
cive to  their  comfort  and  prosperity ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  find 
men  comparing  notes  as  to  their  mode  of  feeding,  clothing,  nursing, 
working,  and  taking  care  of  those  human  beings  intrusted  to   our 
charge,  whose  best  condition  is  slavery,  when  they  are  treated  with 
humanity,  and  their  labor  properly  directed !     I  have  been  a  reader 
of  agricultural  papers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  while  I  have 
been  surfeited,  and  not  unfrequently  disgusted,  with  those  chimney- 
comer  theories  (that  have  no  practical  result,  emanating  from  men 
who  are  fonder  of  using  the  pen  than  the  plough-handle)  upon  the 
subject  of  raising  crops,  and  preparing  them  for  market,  I  have  sel- 
dom met  with  an  article  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  negroes,  by  which  their  condition  could  be  ameliorated,  and 
the  master  be  profited  at  the  same  time.     One  good  article  upon  this 
subject,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  master  than  a  hundred  theories 
about  "  rotations"  and  "  scientific  culture ;"  and  infinitely  more  to 
the  slave  than  whole  volumes  dictated  by  a  spurious  philanthropy 
looking  to  his  emancipation.      For  it  is  a  fiict  established  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  when  the  negro  is  treated  with  humanity,  and  sub- 
jected to  constant  employment  without  the  labor  of  thoiight,  and  the 
cares  incident  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  he 
is  by  far  happier  than  he  would  be  if  emandpated,  and  left  to  think, 
and  act,  and  provide  for  himself.     And  from  the  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  slaves,  can  we  not  deduce  some 
general,  practicable  rules  for  their  government,  that  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  both  master  and  servant  1    I  know  of  no  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  great  desideratum,  than  for  planters  to  give  to  the 
public  their  rules  for  feeding,  clothing,  housing  and  working  their 
slaves,  and  of  taking  care  of  them  when  sick,  together  with  their 
plantation  discipline,     hi  this  way,  we  shall  be  continually  learning 
something  new  upon  this  vitally  interesting  question,  filled,  as  it  is, 
with  great  responsibilities ;  and  while  our  slaves  will  be  miade  hap- 
pier, our  profits  from  their  labor  will  be  greater,  and  our  consciences 
he  made  easier. 

I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  contributing  my 
mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  by  giving  my  own  system 
of  management,  not  because  there  is  anything  novel  in  it — ^that  it  is 
better,  or  differs  essentially  from  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors — 
but  because  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  man  of  enlarged  experi- 
ence who  will  necessarily  detect  its  faults,  and  who  may  be  induced 
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to  suggest  the  proper  corrections,  and  for  which  I  should  feel  pro- 
foundly gratetul.  To  begin,  then,  I  send  you  my  plantation  rules, 
that  are  printed  in  the  plantation  book,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
contract  made  in  the  employment  of  the  overseer,  and  which  are  ob- 
served, so  far  as  my  constant  and  vigilant  superintendence  can  enforce 
them.  My  first  care  has  been  to  select  a  proper  place  for  my  "  Quar- 
ter," well  protected  by  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  sufficiently  thinned 
out  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  impurities  of  stagnant  water,  and  to  erect  comfortable  houses  fot 
my  negroes.  Planters  do  not  always  reflect  that  there  is  more  sick- 
ness, and  consequently  greater  loss  of  life,  from  the  decaying  logs  of 
negro  houses,  open  floors,  leaky  roofs,  and  crowded  rooms,' than  all 
other  causes  combined ;  and  if  humanity  will  not  point  out  the  pro- 
per remedy,  let  self-interest  for  once  act  as  a  virtue,  and  prompt  him 
to  save  the  health  and  lives  of  his  negroes,  by  at  once  providing  com- 
fortable quarters  for  them.  There  being  upwards  of  150  negroes  on 
the  plantation,  I  provide  for  them  24  houses  made  of  hewn  post  oak, 
covered  with  cypress,  16  by  18,  with  close  plank  floors  and  good 
chimneys,  and  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ground  under 
and  around  the  houses  is  swept  every  month,  and  the  houses,  both  in- 
side and  out,  white-washed  twice  a  year.  The  houses  are  situated 
in  a  double  row  from  north  to  south,  about  200  feet  apart,  the  doors 
facing  inwards,  and  the  houses  being  in  a  line,  about  50  feet  apart. 
At  one  end  of  the  street  stands  the  overseer's  house,  workshops,  tool 
house,  and  wagon  sheds ;  at  the  other,  the  grist  and  saw-mill,  with 

food  cisterns  at  each  end,  providing  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water, 
fy  experience  has  satisfied  me,  that  spring,  well,  and  lake  water  are 
all  unhealthy  in  this  climate,  and  that  large  under-ground  cisterns, 
keeping  the  water  pure  and  cool,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  They 
are  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  very  conve^ent,  and  save  boA 
doctors'  bills  and  loss  of  life.  The  negroes  are  never  permitted  to 
sleep  before  the  fire,  either  lying  down  or  sitting  up,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  prone  to  sleep  with  their  heads  to  the 
fire,  are  liable  to  be  burnt,  and  to  contract  disease :  but  beds  with  ample 
clothing  are  provided  for  them,  and  in  them  they  are  made  to  sleep. 
As  to  their  habits  of  amalgamation  and  intercourse,  I  know  of  no 
means  whereby  to  regulate  them,  or  to  restrain  them  ;  I  attempted  il 
for  many  years  by  preaching  virtue  and  decency,  encouraging  marri- 
ages, and  by  punishing,  with  some  severity,  departures  fi-om  marital 
obligations ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  allow  for  each  hand  that  works 
out,  four  pounds  of  clear  meat  and  one  peck  of  meal  per  week.  Their 
dinners  are  cooked  for  them,  and  carried  to  the  field,  always  with  ve- 
getables, according  to  the  season.  There  are  two  houses  set  apart  al 
mid-day  for  resting,  eating,  and  sleeping,  if  they  desire  it,  and  they 
retire  to  one  of  the  weather-sheds  or  the  grove  to  pass  this  time,  not 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hot  sun  while  at  rest.  They  cook  their 
own  suppers  and  breakfasts,  each  family  being  provided  with  an  oven, 
skillet,  and  sifler,  and  each  one  having  a  conee-pot,  (and  generally 
some  coffee  to  put  in  it,)  with  knives  and  forks,  plates,  spoons,  cups, 
^.,  of  their  own  providing.    The  wood  is  regularly  furnished  them ; 
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for,  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  mean,  for  a  man  to  require  a  negro  to 
work  until  daylight  closes  in,  and  then  force  him  to  get  wood,  some- 
times half  a  mile  oS^  before  he  can  get  a  fire,  dther  to  warm  himself 
or  cook  his  supper.  Every  negro  has  his  hen-house,  where  he  raises 
poultry,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell,  and  he  cooks  and  eats 
nis  chickens  and  eggs  for  his  evening  and  morning  meals  to  suit  him- 
self; besides,  every  family  has  a  garden,  paled  in,  where  they  ralas 
Buch  vegetables  and  fruits  as  they  take  a  fancy  to.    A  large  house  is 

Srovided  as  a  nursery  for  the  children,  where  all  are  taken  at  day- 
ght,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  careful  and  experienced  vro- 
man,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  attend  to  them,  and  see  that  thej 
are  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  and  above  all  things  to  keep  them 
as  dry  and  as  cleanly  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances.  The  suck- 
ling women  come  in  to  nurse  their  children  four  times  during  the  day ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  see  that  they  do  not  perform  this 
duty  until  they  have  become  properly  cool,  after  walking  from  ih% 
field.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  I  have  never  lost  a  diild 
from  being  burnt  to  death,  or,  indeed,  by  accidents  of  any  deecrip* 
tion  ;  and  although  I  have  had  more  than  thirty  bom  within  the  last 
five  years,  yet  I  have  not  lost  a  single  one  from  teething,  or  the  or* 
dinary  summer  complaints  so  prevdent  amongst  the  children  in  this 
climate. 

I  give  to  my  negroes  four  full  suits  of  clothes  with  two  pair  of 
shoes,  every  year,  and  to  my  women  and  girls  a  calico  dress  and  two 
handkerchief  extra.  I  do  not  permit  them  to  have  ''  truck  patches'* 
other  than  their  gardens,  or  to  raise  anything  whatever  for  market; 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  I  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  and  to  every  single 
negro  on  Christmas  day,  five  dollars,  and  send  them  to  the  oounty 
town  under  the  charge  of  the  overseer  or  driver,  to  spend  their  mo- 
ney. In  this  way,  I  save  my  mules  from  being  killed  up  in  summer, 
and  my  oxen  in  winter,  by  working  and  hauling  off  their  crops ;  and 
more  thsm  all,  the  negroes  are  prevented  from  acquiring  habits  of 
trading  in  farm  produce,  which  invariably  leads  to  stealing,  followed 
by  whipping,  trouble  to  the  master,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
slave.  I  permit  no  spirits  to  be  brought  on  the  plantation,  or  used 
by  any  negro,  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  a  violation  of  this  rule,  if 
found  out,  is  always  followed  by  a  whipping,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the 
five  dollars  next  Qiristmas. 

I  have  a  large  and  comfortable  hospital  provided  for  my  n^roes 
when  th&y  are  sick ;  to  this  is  attached  a  nurse's  room ;  and  when  a 
negro  complains  of  being  too  unwell  to  work,  he  is  at  once  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  put  imder  the  charge  of  a  very  experienced  and  care- 
ful negro  woman,  who  administers  the  medicine  and  attends  to  his 
diet,  and  where  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to  work  again.  This 
woman  is  provided  with  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rice,  flour  and  tea, 
and  does  not  permit  a  patient  to  taste  of  meat  or  vegetables  until  he 
is  restored  to  health.  Many  negroes  relapse  after  the  disease  is  bro- 
ken, and  die,  in  consequ^ice  of  remaining  in  their  houses  and  stuffing 
themsdves  with  coarse  food  afler  their  appetites  return,  and  both  hu- 
manity and  economy  dictate  that  this  ^ould  be  prevented.     FnHa 
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the  8j8tem  I  have  pursued,  I  have  not  lost  a  hand  since  the  summer 
of  1845,  (except  one  that  was  killed  by  accident,)  nor  has  my  physi- 
cian's bill  averaged  dftj  dollars  a  year,  notwithstanding  I  live  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  of  Big  Black  River,  where  it  is  thought  to  Ite  very 
unhealthy. 

I  cultivate  about  ten  acres  of  cotton  and  six  of  com  to  the  hand, 
not  forgetting  the  little  wheat  patch  that  your  correspondent  speaks 
of,  which  costs  but  little  trouble,  and  proves  a  great  comfort  to  th^ 
negroes ;  and  have  as  few  sour  looks  and  as  little  whipping  as  almost 
€Uiy  other  place  of  the  same  size. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  have  a  good  fiddler,  and  keep 
him  well  supplied  with  catgut,  and  I  make  it  his  duty  to  play  for  the 
negroes  every  Saturday  night  until  12  o'clock.  They  are  exceedingly 
punctual  in  tiieir  attendance  at  the  ball,  while  Charley's  fiddle  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  Ihurod  on  the  triangle,  and  Sam  to  "  pat." 

I  also  employ  a  good  preacher,  who  regularly  preadies  to  them  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  one  to  come  up 
clean  and  decent  to  the  place  of  worship.  As  Father  Garritt  regu- 
larly calls  on  Brother  Abram,  (the  foreman  of  the  prayer  meetings,) 
to  close  the  exercises,  he  gives  out  and  sings  his  hymn  with  much 
unction,  and  always  cocks  his  eye  at  Charley,  the  fiddler,  as  much  as 
to  say,'  **01d  fellow,  you  had  your  time  last  night ;  now  it  is  mine*" 

I  would  gladly  learn  every  negro  on  the  place  to  read  the  bible,  but 
for  a  fanaticism  which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  negro,  is 
keeping  a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision,  and  almost  crushing  out  his 
hopes  of  salvation. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  outlines  of  my  management,  so  far 
as  my  negroes  ^re  concerned.  That  they  are  imperfect,  and  could  be 
greatly  improved,  I  readily  admit ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  that 
1  shall  be  able  to  improve  them  by  the  experience  of  others,  that  I 
have  given  them  to  the  public. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rules  would  be  of 
any  service  when  made  known  to  others,  you  will  please  give  them 
a  place  in  the  "  Review." 

A  Mississippi  Planter. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  place   for  evebtthing,  and  evertthino 

SHALL  be  kept  IN  ITS  PLACE. 

2.  On  the  first  days  of  January  and  July,  there  shall  he  an  account 
taken  of  the  number  and  condition  of  all  the  negroes,  stock  and  farming 
atensils,  of  every  description,  on  the  premises,  and  the  same  shall  be  entered 
in  the  plantation  book. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  call  upon  the  stock-minder 
once  every  day,  to  know  if  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  seen  and 
counted,  and  to  find  out  if  any  are  dead,  missing,  or  lost. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at  least  once  in  every  week*  to 
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•ee  and  count  the  stock  himself,  and  to  inspect  the  fences,  gates,  and  water* 
gaps  on  the  plantation,  and  see  that  the^  are  in  good  order. 

5.  The  wagons,  carts,  and  all  other  implements,  are  to  he  kept  under 
the  sheds,  and  in  the  houses  where  they  belong,  except  when  in  nse. 

6.  Each  negro-man  will  be  permitted  to  keep  his  own  axe,  and  shall 
have  it  forthcoming  when  required  by  the  overseer.  No  other  tool  shall 
be  taken  or  need  by  any  negro,  without  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 

7.  Humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  overseer,  and  unqualified  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  indispensable. 

8.  Whipping,  when  necessary,  shall  be  in  moderation,  and  never  done 
in  a  passion ;  and  the  driver  shall  in  no  instance  inflict  punishment,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  the  overseer,  and  when,  from  sickness,  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  himself. 

9.  The  overseer  shall  see  that  the  negroes  are  properly  clothed  and 
well  fed.  He  shall  lay  oflfa  garden  of  at  least  six  acres,  and  cultivate  it 
as  part  of  his  crop,  and  give  the  negroes  as  many  vegetables  as  may  be 
necessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  women,  each  week,  to  wash  for  all.  The  clothes  shall  be  well  washed, 
ironed  and  mended,  and  distributed  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday  morning; 
when  every  negro  is  expected  to  wash  himself,  comb  his  head,  and  put  on 
clean  clothes.  No  washing  or  other  labor  will  be  tolerated  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

11.  The  negroes  shall  not  be  worked  in  the  rain,  or  kept  out  after,  night, 
except  in  weighing  or  putting  away  cotton. 

12.  It  shall  be  uie  duty  of  the  driver,  at  such  hours  of  the  night  as 
the  overseer  may  designate,  to  blow  his  horn,  and  go  around  and  see  that 
every  negro  is  at  his  proper  place,  and  to  report  to  the  overseer  any  that 
may  be  absent ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at  some  hour  be- 
tween that  time  and  day-break,  to  patrol  the  quarters  himself,  and  see 
that  every  negro  is  where  he  should  be.  , 

13.  The  negro  children  are  to  be  taken,  every  morning,  by  their  moth- 
ers, and  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  nurses ;  and  every  cabin  shall  be  kept 
locked  during  the  day. 

14.  Sick  negroes  are  to  receive  particular  attention.  When  they  are 
first  reported  sick,  they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  overseer,  and  pre- 
scribed for,  and  put  ui^er  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  not  put  to  work  until 
die  disease  is  broken  and  the  patient  beyond  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 

16.  When  the  overseer  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  physi- 
cian, he  shall  enter  in  the  plantation  book  the  number  of  visits,  and  to 
what  ne^o  they  are  made. 

16.  When  any  negro  shall  die,  an  hour  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  over- 
seer for  his  burial ;  and  at  that  hour  all  business  ^hall  cease,  and  every 
negro  on  the  plantation,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  shall  attend  the  burial. 

17.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  plantation  book,  in  which  he  shall  regis- 
ter the  birth  and  name  of  each  negro  that  is  born ;  the  name  of  each  negro 
that  died,  and  specify  the  disease  that  killed  him.  He  shall  also  keep  in 
it  the  weights  of  the  daily  picking  of  each  hand ;  die  mark,  number  and 
weight  of  each  bale  of  cotton,  and  the  time  of  sending  the  same  to  market; 
and  all  other  such  occurrences,  relating  to  the  crop,  the  weather,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  plantation,  that  he  may  deem  advisable. 

18.  The  overseer  shall  pitch  the  crops,  and  work  them  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  failure  to  make  a 
bountiful  supply  of  com  and  meat  for  the  use  of  the  plantation,  will  be 
considered  as  notice  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  for  the  succeed- 
ing year 
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19«  The  negroes,  teams,  and  tools,  are  to  be  considered  na  under  tlie 
overseer's  exclasive  management,  and  are  not  to  be^  interfered  with  by 
die  employer,  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  foregoing  rales  are  strictly 
observed. 

20.  The  overseer  shallf  under  no  circumstances,  create  an  account 
against  his  employer,  except  in  the  employment  of  a  physician,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  medicines ;  but  whenever  anything  is  wanted  about  the  plan- 
tation, he  shall  apply  to  his  employer  for  it. 

21.  Whenever  the  overseer,  or  his  employer,  shall  become  dissatisfied, 
they  shall,  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  express  the  same,  and,  if  either 
party  desires  it,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  settle  and  separate. 


ART.  IV.-^XAS.' 

OLDf  ATX,  RIVERS,  LANDS,  PRODUCTIONS,  ANIMALS,  MINERALS,  POPULATION, 
GOVERNMENT,  EMIGRATION,  ETC. 

[The  following  production  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Texas,  for  several  years,  and  who  has,  in  addition,  consulted 
every  possible  authority,  a  list  of  which  we  have  given  below.  The  paper  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  contemplating  a  removal  to  Texas.  We  impend  a. 
note,  taken  from  the  We$tem  Ttxan^  and  refer  to  our  previous  volumes  for  very 
voluminous  information  upon  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  state.] 

Boundaries. — Few  persons  abroad  are  aware  of  the  m^itude  and 
attractions  of  this  beautiful  and  flourishing  country.  I^xas  has  a 
territory  of  nearly  400,000  square  miles— equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  France  and  Spain  together — comprising  an  area  of  about 
300  milliont  of  acres  I  It  lies  between  26^  Mid  36^  north  latitude, 
and  93^  30'  and  110^  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  400  from  east  to  west.     It  is 

*  1.  Visit  Co  Texas — ^Beina  the  Joomsl  of  a  Traveler  throoffb  those  parts  most  inter- 
esting to  American  SettlBrgf'with  Description  of  Scenerv,  Habits,  &c.  New-York :  1834. 

^  Geographical  and  Historical  View  of  Texas,  with  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Texan 
Revolation.    By  Hon.  L.  T.  Pease,  Hartford,  Ct. :  1839. 

3.  History  of  tlie  Revolation  iu  Texas,  Particularly  of  the  War  of  1835  and  '36 ;  to- 
aether  with  the  latest  G^eograpbical,  Topographical,  and  Statistical 'Accounts  of  the 
Coantry — from  the  most  Authentic  Sources — ^with  an  Appendix.  By  the  B^v.  C, 
KewelL    New- York:  1838. 

4.  Texas,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Texan  War.  By  A.  A.  Parker,  Esq.  Concord, 
N.  H. :  1836. 

5.  Texas.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  HoUev.     Lexington :  1636. 

6.  Texas,  and  its  Rerolution.  By  Frederic  Le  Clerc,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Fae- 
ulty  of  Paris,  &c.,  &c. 

7.  The  Base,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  By  William  Kennedy, 
Esq.    London:  1841. 

S.  Rambles  in  Texas  and  Mexico.    By  Latrobe. 

9.  Texas.    By  Mallaird.    England. 

10.  Texas,  Notes  on,  in  the  liesperion.    Columbus,  Ohio. 
11«  Texas,  and  the  Texans.    By  Hon.  H.  S.  Foote. 

13.  Texas.    By  Mdme.  Honstonn.    England. 

13.  Prairiedom.    By  D.  Page.    Paine  &  Burgess, New-York:  1846. 

14.  Texas  in  1840 ;  or  the  Emigrant's  Guide.    New-York  t   1840. 

15.  Texas.    By  Edwards. 

16.  Texas  iu  1650.    By  Mass  Melinda  Rankin. 
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bounded  by  Eed  River  and  Arkansas  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  aad  Lou- 
isiana on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  and  New  Mexioo  on  the  west.  It  comprises  a  territory 
five  times  as  large  as  New-England,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
^  the  southern  states — all  of  which  contain  but  370,000  square 
miles.  Allowing,  then,  280  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  same  as 
in  England,  it  would  sustain,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  oT 
100,000,000 ! 

Face  of  thb  CJountey. — ^Texas  may  be  divided  into  three  dis^ricta^ 
or  regions  of  country,  each  of  which,  in  many  re^>ects,  is  entirely 
different.  These  are  the  level,  the  undulating,  and  the  mountunons 
or  hilly ;  or,  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  district — or,  as  it  is  more 
OOTiveniently  divided,  into  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Texas. 
The  Eastern  extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Trinity ;  the  Middle, 
from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado ;  and  the  Western,  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast,  extending  from  30  to  60 
miles  into  the  interior.  The  undulating  succeeds  this,  and  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  interior  and  the  north,  and  reaches  westward  to  the 
mountainous  tract,  which  is  distant  150  or  200  miles  from  the  bound- 
aries of  the  level  lands.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  the  several 
rivers  whidi  make  into  the  Gul^  are  from  three  to  twenty  miles  in 
widtib,  and  are  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  red,  black  and  white, 
and  other  spedes  of  oak ;  with  ash,  cedar,  pecan,  elm,  hickory,  mul- 
berry, and  all  the  other  varieties  of  forest-trees  and  underffrowth 
oommon  in  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi.  The  cane^rakes 
are  of  immense  extent  in  the  low  country  ;  and  on  Caney  Creek  may 
be  seen  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide. 
Here  may  be  grown  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

In  the  second  division,  are  the  high,  rolling,  verdant  prairies,  the 
narrow  wooded  bottoms,  the  beautiftd  islands  of  timber,  the  quick- 
ranning  streams,  the  cool,  refreshing  springs,  and  the  healthful  clime 
of  Texas.  Here  the  soil,  a  little  broken,  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  alluvial  country  below ;  is  more  easily  worked ;  the  pro- 
ducts are  great  and  more  varied,  and,  though  not  so  convenient  to  a 
foreign  market,  will  have  a  market  at  home.  Here  is  to  be  the  most 
densely-populated  part  of  Texas,  if  not  of  America.  In  this  region 
the  planter  may  raise  all  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  he  can  save ; 
all  tne  com  and  grain  he  requires,  and*  stock  to  any  extent,  without 
labor,  and  almost  without  care. 

The  table-lands  are  yet  the  home  of  the  hunter  and  the  ranee  of 
the  bufl^o.  Little  is  known  of  them  ;  but  they  are  represented  by 
travelers  to  rival  the  table-lands  of  Mexioo ;  to  be  ridi  in  soil  and 
climate ;  to  be  clothed  in  constant  verdure,  beautifully  variegated  in 
surface,  and  watered  with  streams  as  clear  as  crystal ;  to  be,  in  fine, 
a  Paradise. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Texas,  still  less  is  known  than  of  the 
table-lands.  This  region  is  said  to  be  intersected  by  many  streams 
c^  water-power,  and  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals. 
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Climatk. — ^AU  who  have  visited  Texas  oononr  in  ascribing  to  it 
the  most  delightful  temperature  in  the  world.  Though  posses^Bg  a 
dimate  varying,  according  to  local  situation,  from  tropical  to  tem- 
perate, it  is  generally  remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The 
average  range  of  the  thermometer,  during  the  summer  season,  is 
about  80^,  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  south  blow  almost  wil^ 
out  interruption.  During  winter  ice  is  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state.  From  March  to  November  but  little 
rain  falls,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is  such  as  to  exhale  that  little 
promptly.  The  southerly  winds  are  very  invigorating,  and  one  sel- 
dom takes  cold,  however  heated,  by  exposure  to  their  influence* 
In  November  the  strong  northers  set  in.  In  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  down  the  plains  with 
nearly  as  much  r^pilarity  as  the  southeast  wind  in  summer ;  bdng 
occasionally  interrupted  by  that  wind,  duefly  on  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon.  These  periodical  winds  doubtless  tend  greatly  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  contribute  much  to  give  the  climate  of 
Texas  a  blandness  which  is  rarely  enjoyed,  and  a  salubrity  whidi  is 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  low  alluvial  country  of  the  southern  United 
States.  The  climate,  indeed,  is  modified  by  so  many  favorable  dr- 
cumstances  as  to  possess  all  the  genial  influences  of  Louisiana,  while 
it  escapes  its  attendant  evils.  In  addition  to  the  invigorating  sea* 
breeze  and  the  freeness  from  marsh  effluvia  which  this  enjovs,  there 
is  another  advantage  which  contributes,  perhaps,  still  more  effectually, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  emigrant,  that  he  can  locate 
immediately  upon  the  rich  open  prairies,  and  realize  a  plenteous 
crop,  without  exposure  to  those  "  clearings"  which  prove  so  dele- 
terious to  the  western  farmer,  in  his  acclimation  to  a  "  fever-and- 
ague  bottom." 

Away  from  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  frequently  overflowed, 
and  the  vicinity  of  forests,  you  escape  the  fevers  to  which  such  re- 
gions arc  sometimes  exposed,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  and  vigorous^ 
health. 

The  forests  of  Texas  are  generally  free  from  underwood ;  and  there 
are  few  miasmatic  marshes  or  stagnant  pools,  to  give  rise  to  epi- 
demics, or  occasion  any  fatal  disease. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^No  part  of  the  extensive  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  presents  a  greater  number  of  commanding  harbors,  bays 
Mid  inlets,  than  that  of  Texas.  The  interior,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous magniflcent  and  navigable  streams,  in  close  vicinity  to  the  great 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  holding  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  mighty  ^*  fether  of  rivers"  himself,  furnishes  a  com- 
mercial position  very  desirable,  and  seldom  surpassed. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  in  part  as  belonging  to  Texas.  The 
vast  region  west  of  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises,  and  through 
which  it  rolls  its  turbid  waters,  has  been  yet  scarcely  explored ;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  of  great  fertility  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
this  region  has  the  Texan  emigrant  reared  his  cottage,  and  planted 
his  cotton,  and  his  com,  and  his  wheat,  which  is  borne  along  ike  goT" 
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rent  of  Red  River  to  the  great  mart  of  the  Southwest  The  ddef 
rivers,  those  which  are  more  or  less  navigable  for  steamboats,  are 
the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  of  less 
note  and  magnitude,  though  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent :  the 
Angelina,  San  Jacinto,  Buffalo  Bayou,  Oyster  and  Chacolate  Bayou, 
San  Bernard,  Caney,  Navidad,  La  Baca  and  Nueces. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
A  few  small  ones  near  the  sources  of  the  Guadaloupe,  and  on  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  Red  River  and  the  Trinity,  are  all  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  they  are  inconsiderable.  To  a  country  so 
well  watered,  intersected  by  rivers  so  numerous  and  important,  and 
offering  such  valuable  facilities  for  canal  communication,  they  would 
be  useless.  Indeed,  with  but  very  little  expense,  its  vast  water 
courses  might  be  united  in  one  great  navigable  chain,  whidi  would 
render  the  transportation  of  produce  from  any  section  of  this  wide- 
spread territory,  to  a  commercial  emporium  at  any  point  on  the 
coast,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Prairies  and  Mkadows. — ^Texas  in  general  is  a  prairie  country, 
having  all  the  streams  skirted  by  timber.  The  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful are  both  united  in  her  vast  prairies,  sublime  in  extent  and  beau- 
tiful in  prospect.  One  may  travel  for  miles  and  even  leAgues,  over 
a  continuous  plain,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  utmost  stretch  of 
vision  upon  the  "living  green,"  save  the  beautiful  groves  and 
"islands  of  timber,"  which  are  here  and  there  interspersed;  and  flow- 
ers of  every  variety,  hue  and  fragrance,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  deer ; 
delighting  the  eye  with  the  view  of  splendid  lawns  and  magnificent 
parks  tastefully  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  presenting  all  the 
order  and  taste  of  civilization.  Nothing  in  nature  can  surpass  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  a  Texan  landscape.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  her  vast  natural  meadows  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  form  an  estimate,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, of  the  number  of  useful  domestic  animals  that  may  be  reared 
on  tliem  without  trouble  or  expense.  Even  in  the  winter  season 
the  pasturage  is  sufficiently  verdant  to  dispense  with  feeding  live 
stock. 

TiuBER  Lands. — ^No  country  in  the  world  affords  a  greater  va- 
riety of  timber  than  Texas.  Her  forests  of  live  oak  and  cedar  are 
unrivalled.  Her  whole  coast  nearly,  including  all  the  bayous  and 
river  bottoms,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  is  one  entire  belt  of 
timber.  The  eastern  section  probably  embraces  more  woodland 
than  any  other.  It  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  ash,  walnut, 
hickory,  pecan,  mulberry,  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  forest  trees, 
^ich  extend  quite  to  Red  River,  occasionally  variegated  with  beau- 
tiful prairies  containing  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  acres. 
The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  the 
timber  trade  will  soon  become  extensive  and  lucrative  in  this  re- 
gion. 

Productions  of  the  Soil. — ^Among  the  productions  which  may  be 
regarded  as  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  which  now  forms 
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a  chief  and  important  article  of  commerce,  cotton  stands  pre-eminent. 
This  is  the  great  crop  of  Texas,  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  wealUi  and 
power.  Its  staple  is  uniformly  good,  and  near  the  Gulf  it  equals  in  length 
and  fineness  the  Sea  kland  cotton.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  in  the 
western  region,  needs  to  be  planted  only  once  in  three  or  four  years  to 
yield  an  abundant  crop.  The  climate  is  ever  favorable,  and  the  soil, 
whether  upland  or  lowland,  woodland  or  prairie,  all  admirably  suited  to 
the  culture  of  the  article,  and  the  crop  can  scarcely  ever  fail.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the  whole  level  region ;  but 
its  culture,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  be  extensive,  nor  will  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  unless  forced  by  unexpected  circumstances,  proba- 
bly compete  with  that  of  Louisiana  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tobacco  grows  almost  spontaneously  throughout  Texas.  It  is  an 
important  production,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Cuba,  and  will  soon 
become  an  article  of  commerce  and  export. 

The  indigenous  indigo  of  Texas  is  greatly  superior  to  the  plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  £e  United  States.  It  is  manufactured  in  &mi- 
lies  for  domestic  use,  and  is  preferred  to  the  imported  indigo. 

The  invaluable  article  of  bread-stuff,  maize  or  Indian  com,  is  pro- 
duced easily  and  abundantly  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Two 
crops  are  annually  gathered,  yielding  in  all  about  seventy-five  bushels 
of  shelled  com.  'fiie  first  crop  is  usually  planted  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  the  second  the  middle  of  June. 

Wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  small  grains, 
yield  plentiful  crops  to  the  farmer  throughout  the  undulating  district. 
The  establishment  of  mills  will  be  the  signal  for  abundant  harvests 
of  grain.  Flax  and  hemp  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  furnish 
aniple  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  Rice  is  already  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantity,  and  can  be  grown  to  any  extent. 

The  grape  and  mulberry  abound  here.  They  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  grow  luxuriantly,  indicating  that  wine  and  silk,  as  well 
as  cotton  and  tobacco,  will  one  day  become  staples  of  the  country. 
The  vanilla  plant  grows  wild.  It  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and 
will  become  a  commercial  commodity  of  inestimable  value.  This 
delicious  plant  is  highly  esteemed  in  medicine — as  a  perfume — to 
flavor  the  cigar,  and  in  various  culinary  arts,  dec. 

The  nopal,  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  cochineal  insect, 
grows  luxuriantly.  Its  fruit  with  the  leaves  fiimishes  food  for  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses.  It  is  moreover  highly  esteemed,  and 
purchased  eagerly  in  the  Mexican  markets. 

In  the  western  counties  the  musqult  tree  is  very  common.  It  is  a 
species  of  locust,  and  besides  furnishing  in  its  fruit  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  horses,  it  is  superior  to  cedar  even  for  the  purposes  of  buUd- 
ing  and  fencing.     It  forms  here  also  the  principal  article  for  fuel. 

The  yaupan  or  tea  tree  deseinres  especial  notice.  Its  leaf  is  very 
similar  in  form  and  flavor  to  that  of  the  veritable  Chinese  shrub,  and 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  black  tea,  or  bohea,  so  commonly  used. 
It  furnishes  a  very  acceptable  and  cheap  beverage,  in  lieu  of  the  pure 
Chinese  article,  which  in  the  interior  is  so  often  adulterated,  and  so 
costly  and  difHcult  to  be  obtained. 
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Cayenne  pepper,  called  by  the  Mexicans  ehile,  grows  exaberantljr 
all  over  Texas,  and  vast  quantities  are  annually  consumed  for  domes- 
tic use.  The  Indians  and  Creoles  are  extreniely  fond  of  it,  and  no 
Mexican  would  willingly  relinquish  his  chile  for  any  other  luxury. 

Many  other  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  are  found  here,  and 
will  in  all  good  time  be  realized  by  her  citizens,  who  are  so  indus- 
triously exploring  the  true  springs  of  national  greatness  and  indivi- 
dual prosperity. 

Shrubs  AND  Flowers.— The  displays  of  vegetable  nature  in  Texas  are 
profuse,  various  and  valuable ;  presenting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state- 
Iv  and  magnificent  forest,  and  on  the  other,  delighting  the  eye  with 
me  rich  and  splendid  scene  of  the  luxuriant  praMe ;  garnished  with 
an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  and  fn^ant  flowers,  and  forming  a 
landscape  of  indescribable  and  surpassing  loveliness.  It  is  an  elysium 
for  the  florist  and  painter. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  a  Texan  prairie,  when,  in 
the  vernal  season,  its  rich  luxuriant  herbage,  adorned  with  the  thou- 
sand flowers  of  endless  hue  and  figure,  seems  to  realize  the  vision  of 
a  terrestrial  paradise. 

Many  of  the  northern  garden  flowers  and  hot-house  exotics  bloom 
on  the  prairies  spontaneously,  and  in  the  utmost  profusion  and  in 
wonderful  variety. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  genus  stellaria — ^yellow,  blue  and  purple — 
display  their  rich  and  gaudy  tints  in  every  direction.  Hie  splendid 
and  fashionable  dahlia,  an  exotic  highly  esteemed  and  carefully  reared 
in  foreign  hot-houses,  is  indigenous  to  the  Southwest.  The  numerous 
fiunily  of  geraniums  serve  to  adorn  and  perfume  with  their  sweet  fra- 
grance the  wild  meadows  of  Texas.  Several  varieties  of  digitalis  and 
sanguinaria  are  also  found.  Diflerent  species  of  the  nympluB,  or  water 
lily,  here  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  ^d  the  bignonia 
or  trumpet  flower,  and  lobelia  cardinalis,  are  very  common.  The 
May  apple,  bearing  a  delicate  and  delicious  flower,  is  abundant,  and 
violets  everywhere  form  a  common  carpeting  for  the  prairies.  Hie 
beautiful  and  much  admired  passion-flower  is  frequent  in  its  season, 
while  the  perpetual  rose,  multiflora  and  chickasaws,  and  other  varie* 
ties  of  roses,  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion or  care.  The  morning  and  evening  primrose  displays  the  mild 
beauty  of  its  simple,  but  chaste  and  elegant  flowers  almost  every- 
where— while  the  jonquil  and  hyacinth,  honeysuckle  and  sweet  se- 
ringa, form  a  fancifully  variegated  nos^ay,  or  are  thrown  together  in 
most  admired  disorder  throughout  this  paradise  of  flowers.  The 
hoya  camosa  or  wax-plant,  both  white  and  red,  is  common. 

The  mimosa,  in  the  prairies  of  Texas,  bears  a  flower  of  a  delicate 
pink  color,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  north.  This  plant  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  curious  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  naturalist  and  philosopher.  It  is  very  elastic  to  the 
tread,  so  that  when  the  traveler  has  trampled  over  its  drooping  and 
apparently  withered  leaves,  and  looks  back  for  the  path  which  his  rude 
footsteps  have  marked  out,  not  a  vestige  of  the  invasion  remains,  but 
all  again  is  life  and  verdure. 
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Fruttb,  &0.— Many  <^  the  fruits  of  the  tropios  and  those  of  the  north 
grow  luxuriantly  in  Texas.  The  fig,  a  very  delicious  and  much  admired 
fruit,  is  very  common,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundanoei^ 
with  very  little  labor  or  care.  The  Texas  peach  is  unrivalled :  nowhere 
is  it  of  larger  growth  or  richer  flavor.  The  northern  peach  will  not 
compare  with  it.  The  nectarine,  quince  and  grape  are  equally  Iuxup 
riant,  and  produce  excellent  fruit.  A  great  variety  of  berries,  as  the 
mulberry,  dewberry,  whortleberry,  and  gooseberry,  grow  wild,  and 
in  the  greatest  pro&sion.  The  pecan,  walnut,  and  hickory  nuts,  are 
very  abundant.  Wild  plums  and  crab  apples  are  common,  and  the 
pawpaw  produces  a  rich  and  delicious  fruit  The  orange,  lemon  and 
time  grow  well  there ;  and  the  pine-apple  and  olive  may  be  made  to 
ripen  with  a  little  care. 

Grarden  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  melons,  are  easUy  cul* 
tdvated,  and  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Animals. — ^The  wild  animals  of  Texas  are  not  numerous. — 
Formerly  they  were  frequent  and  formidable  tenants  of  the  foresti 
but  at  present  they  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  black  bear  frequents  the  forests  and  cane-brakes,  and  is  a 
fitvorite  object  of  the  hunt.  Wolves  abound,  and  sometimes  prove 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  &rmer.  The  pecari,  or  Mexican  hog,  tnough 
rarely  met  with,  is  a  ferocious  animal.  The  wild  hog  is  frequency 
seen,  and  is  sometimes  very  furious.  These  hogs  are  descended  from 
the  domestic  swine,  and  have  become  wild  by  running  at  leixgQ  in  the 
woods. 

Wild  horses,  or  mustanga^  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
now  roam  at  large,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  northern 
prairies  and  western  sections  of  Texas.  Many  of  them  are  animals 
of  fine  figure  and  spirit,  and  are  highly  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
fleetness.  They  are  caught  by  the  lasso,  and  may  be  thoroughly 
broke  and  rendered  quite  docile.  The  young  are  ea^y  subdued  and 
domesticated.  They  are  hardy  and  active,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
saddle  or  the  stirrup. 

Mmgled  with  the  herds  of  mustangs  are  of\»n  found  jacks,  jennies 
and  mules.  The  rearing  of  these  animals  is  a  lucrative  business. 
The  expense  of  raising  tiiem  is  a  trifle — ^the  vast  natural  prairies 
aflbrding  inexhaustible  pasturage  for  this  purpose. 

The  buflalo,  or  bison,  is  found  in  Texas  astonishingly  gregarious. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  tiiousands  in  a  drove  are  yet  seen  in  the  in- 
terior, roving  over  the  prairies,  whose  luxuriant  herbage  furnishes 
them  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  much  hunted  for 
their  flesh  and  hides.  Their  beef  is  highly  prized ;  and  the  buflalo 
robes  are  in  great  demand,  at  good  prices,  and  can  always  command 
a  ready  sale. 

The  deer  is  still  more  numerous  than  the  buflalo,  being  found  in 
every  part  of  Texas.  Hence  venison  is  very  common  and  very 
cheap.  Deer-skins  never  fail  to  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 
The  moose,  antelope,  and  mountain  goat,  are  also  found  ranging  upon 
the  frontier  or  far  west 

The  fox-hunter  will  find  constant  enjoyment  in  this  country,  where 
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Rejnard  peeps  from  every  bush  and  brake.  Baccoons,  opossums, 
rabbits  and  squirrels  are  in  great  abundance,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
smaller  animals  serve  to  stock  the  forests  of  Texas  with  game,  and 
supply  the  hunter  with  endless  and  animated  sport 

Wild  Game. — Wild  game  is  yet  abundant  in  Texas.  One  accustom- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  may,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country,  keep  a  table  well  supplied.  Besides  the  deer,  which 
abound  in  the  prairies,  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerous,  generally  fat^ 
and  their  meat  tender  and  delicious.  Prairie  hens,  lai^e  and  fine 
birds,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  partridge,  grouse,  and  pheasant, 
are  much  esteemed,  and  very  common. 

Large  and  almost  innumerable  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  turkeys, 
brants,  teal,  canvas-back  and  common  duck,  and  other  water-fowl, 
frequent  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  sea-shore,  and  are  so  plentiful  Uiat 
one  can  always  furnish  himself  with  as  many  of  them  as  he  desires. 

Partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  grouse,  pigeons,  and  turtle-doves,  are 
very  plentiful.  Snipes,  plovers,  woodcock,  rice-birds,  and  ortolans, 
which  form  so  celebrated  a  dish  in  Europe,  are  here  very  abundant. 

The  bald-headed  eagle  and  Mexican  eagle,  which  is  the  noblest  of 
the  aquiline  tribe ;  the  vulture,  various  species  of  hawks  and  owls, 
are  among  the  birds  of  prey,  and  very  common. 

Cranes,  whooping,  white  and  blue ;  bee  rouge,  a  species  of  crane 
with  a  beautiful  red  crest ;  swans,  pelicans,  king-fishers,  and  water- 
turkeys,  are  all  aquatic  birds  of  prey,  and  very  numerous. 

Crows,  red-winged  blackbirds,  starlings,  bluejays,  difierent  species 
of  woodpecker,  redbirds,  martins,  swallows  ahd  wrens,  abound.  The 
beautiful  paroquet,  the  oriole,  whippoorwill  and  cardmal,  and  the 
sweet-toned  mockingbird,  enliven  Uie  woods  with  the  beauty  of 
plumage  and  melody  of  voice  which  belong  to  them. 

Thus  nature  has  not  denied  to  Texas  a  less  bountiful  provision 
in  this  department  of  natural  history  than  in  those  before  mentioned. 
.  Fish  and  Rbptilbs,  &o. — ^The  rivers  and  bays  of  Texas  abound  in 
fish  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  great  variety,  and  some  of  them  of 
peculiar  character. 

Redfish  Bar,  in  Galveston  Bay,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of 
redfish  which  are  caught  there.  This  fish  is  very  delicious,  and  often 
weighs  fifty  pounds.  Yellow,  white  and  blue  codfish  are  foimd  in 
abundance  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  Sheepshead,  buffalo,  perch, 
mullet,  pike,  trout,  flounders,  suckers,  and  other  fish  common  in 
American  waters.  The  gar  is  a  worthless  fish,  with  a  snout  of  im- 
mense length.  The  alligator  gar  is  very  large — several  yards  in 
length ;  its  back  is  covered  with  scales,  and  it  resembles  the  alliga- 
tor, which  is  very  common  in  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  of  enor- 
mous size.  Eels  are  common  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  and  are 
much  esteemed.  Crabs,  crayfish,  shrimps,  &c.,  are  very  plentifiil; 
and  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  and  various  other  marine  animals,  may 
be  had  "all  along  shore."  Beds  of  oysters  line  the  coast,  and  nearly 
all  the  inlets  along  it.  They  are  large  and  well-flavored,  and  are 
equal  to  any  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  cities.    The  hard  and  soft 
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shelled  turtle  are  common  to  all  the  rivers  and  bayous,  especially 
near  their  mouths.     Lizards,  <fcc  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 

No  new  country  was  ever  less  troubled  with  serpents  than  Texas. 
Poisonous  snakes,  it  is  true,  are  often  to  be  met  with,  but  their  bite 
b  seldom  or  never  fatal,  as  the  antidotes  are  always  very  plentiful 
and  close  at  hand. 

The  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  grows  to  an 
enormous  size.  Land  and  water  moccasins,  coach-whip  and  copper- 
heads, are  the  only  venomous  snakes  besides  the  rattle  found  in 
Texas.  The  chicken-snake — very  fond  of  poultry,  as  its  name  de- 
notes— the  garter-snake,  and  several  others,  are  entirely  harmless. 

The  "  horned  frog,"  inhabiting  the  prairies,  and  probably  of  the 
lizard  species,  is  very  common  here,  and  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 

Beetles,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  fireflies,  ants,  wasps,  mosquitos, 
spiders,  and  a  great  variety  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  species 
and  orders  with  these,  are  found  in  Texas. 

Mosquitos  are  a  great  annoyance  in  the  swamps,  woods,  and  river 
bottoms,  but  on  the  uplands  are  not  so  numerous  and  troublesome. 
The  sandfly,  ticks  and  redbugs  are  very  annoying;  to  travelers.  If 
not  carefully  guarded  against,  they  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
fairest  face  in  creation,  beyond  the  redemption  of  all  cosmetics,  for 
days  to  come. 

The  horsefly  is  a  most  malicious  and  troublesome  insect.  The 
gadfly  is  a  dreadful  tormentor  of  the  cattle  in  summer,  as  the  horse- 
fly, gnat,  and  others  of  like  species  of  equal  attachment  to  suflering 
humanity,  are  to  domestic  comfort. 

The  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  so  commonly  used  in  medicine, 
are  foimd  here ;  and  the  honey-bee  swarms,  and  has  made  her  fa- 
vorite haunt  in  Texas.  Their  luscious  stores  are  deposited  in  hol- 
low trees,  and  the  bee-hunter  is  constantly  employed  to  secure  the 
honey  and  wax  for  exportation  and  trade.  It  is  a  common  fact  in 
natural  history,  that  the  bee  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization ;  and  the 
Indians,  whenever  they  notice  its  approach,  exclaim,  "  there  come 
the  white  men !" 

That  species  of  spider,  called  the  tarantula,  is  very  common,  and 
grows  enormously  large.  It  is  a  most  malignant  and  disgusting  in- 
sect, and  its  bite  is  believed  by  many  to  be  without  a  remedy  ;  but 
this  may  be  always  at  hand  in  the  form  of  salt  and  vinegar,  chloride 
of  soda,  sweet  oil,  or  ammonia.  Travelers  and  emigrants  should 
always  be  provided  with  the  antidote. 

Minerals. — Texas  abounds  with  minerals  and  interesting  geolo- 
gical attractions.  The  silver  mine  of  San  Saba  is  among  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  aflbrded  a  considera- 
ble revenue  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Gold  has  been  found  upon  the 
Atoyac,  and  silver  ore  upon  the  Bedais. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Texas,  some  of  it  yielding  up- 
wards of  50  per  cent.  Lead,  copper,  copperas  and  alum  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  upon  the 
Trinity  and  Upper  Brazos,  equal  to  some  of  the  foreign  coal.    Salt 
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b  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Immense  quantities  are  annualljr 
taken  from  a  ^onous  salt  lake  near  die  Bio  Grande,  and  transported 
to  a  foreign  market. 

Salt  springs  and  lagoons  abound  near  the  Trinity,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Brazos  river  has  its  water  highly  impregnated  with  mineral 
salt.  Soda  and  potash  are  formed  near  the  salt  lagoons,  in  dry  sea- 
sons, by  the  atmosphere. 

Lame  can  be  plentifully  fomished  from  limestone  existing  in  the 
undulating  and  northern  portions  of  Texas.  In  the  level  district 
oyster-shell  lime  can  be  substituted.  Asphaltum  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  coast,  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gulf. 

Large  quantities  of  silicious  minerals,  agate,  chalcedony,  jasper, 
and  some  singular  petrifactions,  are  found  near  the  mountains.  The 
remains  of  whole  forests  are  seen,  near  the  Trinity  and  Brazoe 
rivers,  entirely  petrified.     Some  of  the  trees  are  of  enormous  size. 

Extensive  quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  or  freestone, 
abound  throughout  the  country.  Near  the  Trinity  and  Colorado 
especially  they  are  very  common.  At  Austin,  the  capital,  there  is  a 
viduable  quarry  of  white  stone,  similar  to  that  in  Paris,  of  which  the 
Louvre  is  built.  It  is  soft  and  easily  worked  with  the  knife,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  any  form ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
becomes  a  perfect  freestone,  and  is  as  hani  as  granite  or  marble.  It 
is  a  beautiful  building  stone,  and  busts,  mantel  ornaments,  pipes, 
4sc.  have  been  made  from  it  and  sold  at  a  great  price. 

The  same  kmd  of  stone  is  foimd  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  vidnity 
of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^Texas,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  is  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  mineral  springs.  The  SaliniUa  springs,  both 
white  and  salt  sulphur,  near  the  Trinity,  in  Walker  county,  are  very 
remarkable.  They  rise  near  the  salines,  in  a  picturesque  valley,  and 
are  highly  appreciated  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Not  fer  from 
these,  and  near  the  Bedais,  is  a  valuable  white  sulphur,  supersatura- 
ted with  magnesia,  and  possessing  all  the  charms  and  healing  pro- 
perties of  the  celebrated  white  sulphur  of  Vii^inia. 

Tlurty  miles  west,  in  the  same  county,  and  on  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington, IS  a  blue  sulphur  spring  of  great  value.  Near  the  CSbolo, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  Bexar,  is  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of 
which  are  in  high  repute,  and  have  been  visited  for  ages  past  by  the 
Mexicans  and  aborigines  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  wlach  promise  to  be  valuable.  Near  Carolina,  in 
Montgomery  county,  is  a  white  sulphur  spring  of  great  excellence, 
whose  waters  possess  similar  virtues  to  those  fuready  noticed,  and  it 
may  be  resorted  to  by  many  invalids,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy 
relief. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Texas,  at  present,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  200,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and 
Europeans.  The  Mexicans  and  aborigines  are  reduced  to  a  cj'pher, 
and  will  soon  disappear.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Texas,  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it^  consists  of  emigrants 
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from  the  United  States.  The  active  and  enterprising  New-England- 
er,  the  bold  and  hardy  western  hunter,  the  chivalrous  and  high-spir- 
ited  southern  planter,  meet  here  upon  common  ground,  divested  of 
all  sectional  influence,  and  lend  their  combined  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  infant  but  delightful  and  prosperous  country. 

Of  transatlantic  emigrants,  the  principal  are  English,  French, 
German,  Swiss,  and  Irish. 

Hiere  is  a  large  black  population  in  Texas,  and  though  for  ever  the 
property  of  their  masters,  and  under  the  restraints  of  the  law,  they 
are  invested  with  more  liberty,  and  are  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the 
slaves  of  the  southern  states  generally.  The  laws  in  relation  to 
master  and  slave  are  generally  the  same  as  in  Louisiana.  Free  ne- 
groes are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  state. 

The  few  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  the  forests  of  Texas,  are  fast 
retiring  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  where  they  will  soon  separate,  and 
their  names  and  language  for  ever  perish. 

Educatiom  and  Religion. — ^The  social  and  religious  institutions  of 
Texas  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves  with  rapid  strides ;  and 
under  wholesome  laws  and  the  banner  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, education  and  religion  will  prosper.  Her  free  Constitution 
guaranties  the  right  of  self-government,  and  of  worshiping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience — the  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
patriots.  No  person  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religious  or 
political  opinions,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Primary  and  common  schools  are  established  in  the  chief  towna 
and  counties,  and  education  is  becoming  universal,  and  easily  attain- 
ed. The  College  of  Ruterville  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the 
state,  and  is  quite  flourishing.  Galveston  University  is  under  full 
operation,  and  is  very  popular.  Churches  of  different  denominations 
are  established  throughout  the  land.  Galveston  has  five  already — 
one  to  each  1,000  inhabitants ;  and  Houston,  we  believe,  has  nearly 
as  many  more. 

With  these  several  affinities  and  beautiful  combinations,  we  may 
safely  predict  a  high  standing  for  Texas,  whose  materials  of  great- 
ness are  abundant,  and  only  need  some  plastic  hands  to  give  them 
form.  We  see  in  her  a  new  state,  growing  up  like  a  young  girl  by 
the  side  of  her  yet  blooming  mother — a  lovely  scion  from  the  parent 
stock.  ^ 

Government. — ^The  administration  of  Texas  is  that  of  a  single 
state  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  term. 
There  is  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  which  meet  annu- 
ally ;  the  members  of  the  former  serve  for  four  years,  and  the  latter 
two.  There  is  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Commissioner  to  the  Land 
Bureau.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  an  annual  term  at  the  capital ; 
and  Superior  and  District  Courts  are  in  session  nearly  the  whole 
year,  in  the  several  counties.  These  courts  are  open  for  the  prose- 
cution  of  claims  and  debts,  and  redress  of  grievances  to  alien  friends 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  resident  citizens.  Property  sold  under 
execution  is  sold  for  cash,  without  appraisement. 
43  VOL.  n. 
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The  real,  personal,  and  mixed  estate  of  any  citizen  of  Texas,  dy- 
ing intestate,  descends  in  parcenary  to  his  or  her  kindred,  male  and 
female,  as  follows : 

1st.  To  his  or  her  children,  and  their  descendants,  if  any  there 
be. 

2d.  If  none,  then  to  his  or  her  father's  mother,  in  equal  propor- 
tions ;  but  if  only  the  father  or  mother  of  the  intestate  survives,  then 
the  estate  is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  goes  to 
the  surviving  parent,  and  the  other  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
intestate,  and  to  their  descendants ;  but  if  no  brother  or  sister,  or 
legal  descendants  of  such  brothers  and  sisters  survive,  then  the  whole 
estate  goes  to  the  surviving  parent. 

If  there  be  neither  father  nor  mother  surviving,  the  estate  then 
passes  to  the  brothers  and  -sisters,  or  their  descendants. 

3d.  In  case  of  such  kindred  as  above  mentioned  surviving,  the  es- 
tate is  then  divided  into  two  moieties,  one  of  which  passes  to  the  pa- 
ternal and  the  other  to  the  maternal  kindred. 

•  4th.  When  one  joint  tenant  dies  before  severance,  the  right  of  sur- 
vivorship does  not  attach,  but  the  interest  of  the  deceased  joint  ten- 
ant descends  to  his  or  her  heirs  and  legal  representatives. 

5th.  Property  of  an  intestate  without  issue,  acquired  by  gill,  de- 
mise, or  descent,  from  the  father  of  such  intestate,  reverts  to  the  pa- 
ternal kindred,  without  regard  to  the  mother,  or  maternal  kindred,  of 
such  intestate.  So,  vice  versa^  if  derived  from  the  mother,  then  it  re- 
verts to  the  maternal  kindred,  without  reference  to  the  paternal. 
Illegitimates  can  only  inherit,  and  transmit  inheritance,  on  the  side  of 
their  mother. 

6th.  Alien  heirs  of  deceased  citizens  of  Texas  are  allowed  nine 
years  to  dispose  of  the  estate.  The  right  of  administration  is  guar- 
antied, 1st.  To  surviving  husband  or  wife.  2d.  To  the  nearest  of 
kin.     3d.  To  principal  creditor. 

The  taxes  of  the  state  are  quite  moderate. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  the  prevailing  law,  imless  other* 
wise  opposed  by  statute. 

Lands  and  Titles. — ^The  old  maps  of  Texas  generally  represent 
the  whole  country  as  occupied  and  disposed  of  by  grants^  to  em- 
presarios.  This  is  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
vacant  or  unappropriated  land  in  the  country.  Such  an  idea  is 
totally  erroneous,  and  the  cause  of  much  mischi^.  Of  these  con- 
tracts or  grants,  so  called,  none  have  been  fully  complied  with  except 
Austin's.  Of  the  others,  only  a  part  of  the  families  contracted  for 
were  ever  settled,  and  most  of  them  have  expired  by  the  terms  of 
the  contracts. 

There  is  not  sufficient  data,  as  yet,  to  state  positively  how  mudi 
land  has  been  appropriated ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  appropriations 
will  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  public  domain.  It  is  not  true, 
as  has  been  often  stated,  that  all  the  good  lands  in  Texas  have  been 
taken.  A  great  portion  of  the  best  soil  in  the  coimtry  yet  remains 
unlocated,  and  will  in  all  probability  for  many  years  to  come  ;  or  if 
purchased,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  will  re-sell  it  at  a 
Mr  advance. 
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Speculators  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  fortunes  in 
Texas,  as  land-jobbers.  Sales  are  rapid,  and  the  price  of  land  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

The  emigrant,  however,  should  look  well  to  his  title,  and  not  pur- 
chase till  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the  land,  or  is  well  apprized  of  its 
situation  and  value,  by  some  personal  friend,  in  whose  word  and 
judgment  he  can  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

Fraudulent  scrips  and  titles  are  very  numerous,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled are  very  ready  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  and  inexperience 
of  the  emigrant,  and  cheat  him  out  of  his  goods  and  money.  The 
new  comers  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

A  great  number  of  spurious  land  titles  are  in  circulation,  purport- 
ing to  issue  from  land  companies,  which  are  quite  valueless.  The 
El  Dorado  Company,  Galveston  Bay,  and  Texas  Land  Company, 
the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Land  Association,  and  the  Colorado  and 
Red  River  Company,  have  each  issued  scrips  in  New- York  and  other 
places,  which  have  no  legal  foundation,  and  give  no  title  to  lands. 

There  are  various  descriptions  of  land  titles  in  Texas.  The  first 
are  those  emanating  fi'om  the  Spanish  government.  Many  of  these 
are  unconditional  and  indisputable,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
can  be  found.  Those  emanating  from  the  Mexican  government, 
many  of  which  are  good,  and  others  totally  invalid,  certain  conditions 
having  been  attached  to  the  grant  which  were  never  fulfilled  by  the 
grantee.  Most,  if  not  all  the  empresario  contract  grants,  except 
Austin's,  have  been  declared  forfeited  and  void. 

Another  class  of  titles  are  those  emanating  from  the  government 
of  Texas,  or  Texas  and  Coahuila.  These  are  of  various  kinds ;  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  granted  so  incautiously,  and  to  have 
offered  at  the  same  time  so  many  facilities  for  fraud  and  deception, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  a  judicial  investigation,  to  pro- 
nounce any  particular  one  of  these  titles  to  be  good  or  bad. 

The  titles  emanating  from  the  State  of  Texas  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes: 

1st.  Those  titles  granted  to  all  who  arrived  in  the  country  previous 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2d.  Titles  granted  to  those  who  were  actually  present  in  Texas  at 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  who  assisted  in  the  campaign 
of  1836. 

3d.  Titles,  the  head  rights  of  colonists  who  have  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  have  become  citizens,  at  various  periods,  since  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

4th.  Titles  created  by  the  issuing  of  government  scrip. 
It  is  notorious  that  many  forged  titles  to  lands  in  Texas  still  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  may  be  pur- 
chased all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  they  are  worth- 
less. Good  and  valuable  titles,  however,  may  be  obtained,  with  pro- 
Eer  care  and  caution,  though  a  government  patent  from  Texas,  be  it 
nown,  is  only  a  government  quit-claim,  and  does  not  confirm  an  in- 
disputable right.  It  releases  the  government,  but  does  not  guarantee 
to  the  purch^r  his  land  agamst  a  bona  fide  title,  or  a  legal  claimant. 
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Hie  resources  of  Texas,  therefore,  are  unbounded,  and  her  lands 
offer  the  greatest  inducement  to  emigrants  of  enterprise  and  character 
of  any  upon  the  Continent  of  America,  and  the  utmost  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  determination  of  the  Texan  government  to  insure 
all  titles  to  land  that  have  been  legally  obtained  under  existing  laws. 

The  Mexican  yard  or  vara^  is  established  at  three  geometrical 
feet — a  straight  line  of  5000  varas  is  a  league — a  square,  whose  sides 
shall  be  a  league,  is  called  a  siHo — five  sitios  is  a  hacienda.  A  sitio 
or  league  of  land  b  4,428  English  acres.     A  labor  is  177  acres. 

How  TO  Theivb. — Let  those  who  reside  in  cities,  and  cannot  find 
profitable  employment,  go  to  Texas  and  raise  their  food  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Any  man  with  500  dollars  can  become  an  independent  farmer,  and 
with  industry  and  economy  may  continue  independent  for  life,  and 
have  a  good  home  for  his  family  at  his  deatii. 

Thus,  100  acres  of  good  land  will  cost $200 

Of  this  land  20  acres  can  be  fenced  and  a  good  crop  * 

put  into  the  ground  for 50 

A  good  log  house  will  cost  about 50 

Expenses  of  voyaee  or  journey 50 

Add  for  support  of  family  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 

incidental  expenses / 100 

For  purchase  of  horse  and  cow,  and  pair  of  oxen 50 

Total,..  $500 

The  crop,  when  gathered,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  till 
another  and  a  larger  crop  can  be  raised,  as  more  land  could  be  fenced 
and  cultivated  the  next  year  by  the  settler  himself,  say  ten  acres. 
The  20  acres  will  yield  two  crops  of  com,  in  all  about  1000  bushels, 
worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  $1000,  besides  sweet  potatoes  to  any 
desired  quantity.  This  would  be  more  than  enongh  to  maintain  the 
femily  the  second  year.  In  addition  to  which  they  would  have  the 
produce  of  their  garden  and  dairy,  and  the  increase  of  stock,  swine, 
aheep,  poultry,  &c.,  which  is  of  great  value. 

A  soil  that  yields  the  fruit  of  nearly  every  latitude,  almost  sponta- 
neously, with  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  must,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  have  a  seed-time  and  harvest.  Though  the  land  be  lite- 
rally flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  yet  the  cows  must  be  milked  and 
the  honey  must  be  gathered.  Houses  must  be  built  and  enclosures 
made.  The  deer  must  be  hunted  and  the  fish  must  be  caught.  From 
the  primeval  curse,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  shall  eat  bread, 
though  its  severity  be  mollified,  there  is  no  exemption,  even  here. 
The  emigrant  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  new  community  labor  is 
to  be  performed ;  that  if  he  cannot  labor  himself,  he  must  take  with 
him  those  who  can.  He  sees  about  him  all  the  means  of  supplying, 
not  only  the  necessities,  but  also  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  is  his  part  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use.  He  is  here  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  raw  material,  but  his  hands  must  mould  them 
into  the  forms  of  art. 

No  hay  is  required,  as  cattle  subsist  in  the  fields,  and  roam  withom 
fodder  or  shelter  thoughout  the  year. 
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Here  then,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  is  a  farm,  which  the  second 
year  will  yield  double  the  outlay,  and  the  settler  will  have  a  pro- 
perty worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  about  1000  dol- 
lars in  money,  after  having  the  original  purchase  money  returned 
to  him  with  interest,  and  maintaining  himself  and  family  for  two 
years. 

Go,  then,  to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South-west,  while  you  have 
something  to  go  with — another  season  your  substance  may  be  wasted, 
and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Hints  to  Emigrants. — ^Though  Texas  were  quite  the  El  Dorado 
it  has  been  represented,  yet  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  emigrant, 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  institutions,  manners,  habits  and  customs 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe,  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  he  would  like  those 
of  the  South ;  and  if,  after  due  inquiry  and  personal  observation, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  best,  he  believes  that  he  would,  then  he  runs 
but  little  risk  of  disappointment  in  removing  to  Texas. 

Families  emigrating  should  take  along  with  them  provisions  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  if  possible,  as  it  will  save  them  much  cost  and 
trouble.  Also,  such  light  furniture  as  they  can  conveniently  carry, 
and  such  as  will  be  useful  in  a  new  home,  and  is  generally  scarce  in 
a  new  country.  Every  individual  should  be  well  supplied  with  sub- 
stantial clothing  for  winter,  as  well  as  light  clothing  for  sunmier. 
Summer  clothing  is  not  always  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
northers  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  good  blanket  capot  is  indispen- 
sable. 

A  good  supply  of  garden-seeds  and  farming  utensils  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  taken  :  they  will  contribute  exceedingly  to  the  health,  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  the  new  settler. 

Each  family  should  be  supplied  with  a  strong  cloth  tent  and  mos- 
quito netting,  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  &c.,  till  their  cabins 
are  erected.  These  are  generally  constructed  of  logs  or  hewn  timber, 
in  the  cottage  style,  one  story  high,  though  many  a  wealthy  planter 
and  farmer  has  his  frame  or  brick  dwelling,  amply  furnished  with  ar- 
ticles more  sumptuous  than  those  in  common  use. 

The  living  cannot  but  be  excellent  in  a  country  which  is  supplied 
with  such  a  profusion  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  Texas.  Vegetables 
of  every  description,  wild  fowl  and  game,  beef,  pork,  venison,  poul- 
try, butter,  eggs,  milk  and  honey,  &c.,  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all 
the  foreign  luxuries  usually  found  upon  tables  in  other  states.  There 
is  little  cause  or  opportunity  to  complain  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  fare  which  is  to  be  found  upon  a  Texas  table. 

Mechanics  should  take  along  with  them  abundance  of  tools,  and  go 
resolved  to  continue  their  industrious  habits,  to  live  temperately  and 
economically,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  make  money  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent health. 

On  embarking  for  Texas,  no  passports,  certificates,  or  attested  pa- 
pers of  any  kind  are  necessary,  except  on  legal  documents.  If  your 
destination  is  for  the  towns  near  the  Gulf  on  the  east,  or  for  lands  in 
the  west  of  Texas,  go  by  sea  to  the  nearest  point  of  your  destination. 
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It  is  less  expensive,  and  takes  less  time.  If  your  destination  is  near 
Red  River,  take  the  inland  route.  If  you  start  from  New-Orleans, 
apply  to  some  friend  for  information ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
for  an  emigrant  to  place  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade :  as  by  so  doing  he  may  save  much  trouble 
and  expense.  We  have  already  recommended  to  emigrants  to  take 
their  furniture,  forming  tools  and  servants  with  them ;  and  to  me- 
dianics,  their  furniture  and  tools  of  trade.  If  you  start  from  the 
states  north  of  Virginia,  it  is  cheapest  to  go  direct  by  sea,  or  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  if  from  the  southern  states,  by  Mobile  or 
New-Orleans.  From  New-Orleans  there  are  several  steam-ships 
making  regular  trips  to  and  from  Texas,  and  excellent  packets,  by 
which  emigrants  can  be  transported  wit^  their  baggage,  in  two  or 
three  days,  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  remove  to  Texas. — 1st.  It  is  better 
traveling ;  the  roads  are  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is 
more  agreeable.  2.  It  is  more  healthy  on  the  road,  and  to  be  there 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and 
warm  weather  by  degrees,  there  will  be  a  fairer  prospect  of  continued 
health.  3d.  It  is  the  season  when  provisions  are  cheapest  and  most 
plenty.  4.  It  is  the  shortest  time  a  person  can  be  in  the  country  and 
raise  a  crop  the  ensuing  season.  To  arrive  in  October  or  November, 
he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  build  a  cabin,  fence  in  his  ground,  and 
prepare  for  a  crop. 

The  spring  time  is  more  delightful,  and  those  who  emigrate  at  this 
season  are  universally  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
their  first  impressions  are  more  vivid,  and  probably  more  agreeable. 

Those  who  go  by  sea  may  reach  there  in  March  or  April,  in  time  to 
seek  a  location,  and  establish  themselves  in  season  for  a  crop. — ^At 
this  period  every  thing  is  enchanting. 

No  condition  can  be  more  independent  and  happy  than  that  of  the 
Texan  farmer  or  planter.  With  a  few  weeks  labor  in  the  year,  he 
can  supply  himself  and  family  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  He  can  make  his  own  sugar  and  molasses,  and  if  he  pleases, 
supply  his  table  with  most  excellent  wine  from  the  native  grape. 
His  table  may  be  loaded  at  all  seasons  with  the  finest  poultry,  ^sh 
and  game,  and  the  choicest  garden  vegetables,  and  the  rarest  fVuits. 
His  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cows,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  &c.,  require  no 
more  care  than  just  to  prevent  their  running  wild,  furnishing  at  all 
times  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  milk,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  for  do- 
mestic use.  He  may  raise .  his  own  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk,  and 
weave  his  own  household  garments.  The  palm  and  birch  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  hats  and  beds,  and  moss  for  mattresses,  that  can  be 
used  in  this  climate.  The  native  chiocory  furnishes  an  excellent  and 
healthy  substitute  for  coffee,  and  the  yaupan  for  tea,  while  salt  is  every 
where  cheap  and  abundant. 

No  country  in  North  America  holds  out  such  inducements  to  emi- 
grants as  Texas,  both  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

Emigrants  with  their  &mllies  would  do  well  to  take  their  beds  and 
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bedding,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  culinary  utensils,  the  most  essen- 
tial of  farming  tools,  and  a  good  stock  of  clothing.  The  more  cum- 
bersome household  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  &c.,  are  not 
essential.  Their  place  can  be  supplied  by  the  ruder  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  Mosquito  bars,  or  netting,  are  indispensable  to 
comfort  at  night,  and  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

Emigrants  intending  to  settle  in  Texas  should  not  rely  upon  what 
the  inhabitants  of  one  section  may  say  of  other  portions  of  it.  Self- 
interest,  as  in  other  matters,  strongly  warps  •  the  judgment.  The 
statements  are  too  often  contradictory,  and  little  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  them.  The  best  way  for  emigrants  to  gain  correct  infor- 
mation is  to  go  and  examine  personally  for  themselves.  Let  every 
farmer  at  the  north,  who  ha&  to  tug  and  toil  on  the  sterile  and  rocky 
soil  of  New-England,  with  eight  months  of  winter,  to  support  his  fa- 
mily, judge  for  himself,  whether  it  is  better  to  emigrate  or  st^y  where 
he  is — whether  it  is  better  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  feel  the  cold 
grasp  of  poverty,  or  roll  in  plenty  and  live  at  ease. 

Miscellany. — ^The  first  body  of  colonists  from  the  United  States 
established  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brazos  de  Dios,  by  Gen.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  in  the  year  1821. 

To  the  vast  and  opulent  territory  of  Texas,  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  gave  ;^the  names  of  New-Estremadura 
and  New-Spain,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-board 
to  those  of  their  own  country. 

June  26th,  1832. — Attack  and  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Velasco. 

October  1st,  1835. — Battle  of  Gonzales; 

October  6th. — Successful  attack  upon  Goliad,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
cans are  again  defeated. 

October  28th. — Battle  of  Conception,  in  which  Bowie  and  Fannin 
gain  a  brilliant  victory  over  400  Mexicans. 

December  9th. — ^Attack  and  surrender  of  Bexar,  in  which  the  enemy 
lost  590  killed  and  wounded. 

November  3d. — General  Convention  at  San  Felipe. 

March  4th. — Convention  assemble  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos, 
and  form  an  independent  government.  2d.  Independence  is  fii*st 
declared. 

March  6th. — Storming  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Mexican  forces,  headed 
by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  brave  defenders,  amounting  to  only 
150,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  are  overpowered  and  de- 
stroyed. Here,  Travis,  Bowie  and  Ci-ockett  fell.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy,  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  about  1,500. 

March  14th. — Colonel  Fannin,  with  a  force  of  only  275  volunteers, 
capitulates,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  to  Urrea's  division,  consisting  of 
700  cavalry  and  1,200  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army. 
From  five  to  seven  hundred  Mexicans  were  destroyed.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  back  to  Goliad,  and  on  the  27th,  with  Major  Miller's 
and  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  in  all  to  about  400,  basely  be- 
trayed, and,  by  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  shot  down  in  oold  blood. 

April  6th. — ^Destruction  of  Harrisburg. 
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April  21st. — Battle  of  San  Jadnto.  Total  route  of  the  Mexican 
army.     Santa  Anna  made  prisoner. 

1845. — Eesolutions  of  the  United  States  Congress  annexing  Texas 
to  the  American  Union. 

The  city  of  Austin  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellative  jurisdiction  only ;  the  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity ;  and  in  all  cases  in 
equity,  either  party  may  claim  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  pardoning  pow.er  is  vested  in  the  Executive,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  and  impeachment.  The  governor  possesses  the  veto  power, 
qualified,  however,  as  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislature  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  war- 
rants or  treasury  notes,  or  paper  of  any  description,  to  circulate  as 
money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  property  of  all  heads  of  families.  The  home- 
stead of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  (not  in- 
cluded in  a  town  or  city,)  or  any  town  or  city  lot  or  lots,  in  value  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,  shall  not  be  subject  to  forced  sale  for  any  debts 
hereafter  contracted  ;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a  married  man,  be  at 
liberty  to  alienate  the  same,  unless  by  the  consent  of  his  wife,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  point  out. 

Taxation  is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  state;  the  legislature 
may  pass  an  income  tax,  and  it  may  exempt  from  taxation  $250 
worth  of  the  household  iumiture  or  other  property  belonging  to  each 
family  in  the  state. 

The  legislature  cannot  contract  debts  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  sup- 
press insurrections ;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  amount  be  borrowed, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

**  Texas  possesses  eminent  advantages  in  the  extent  of  her  territory.^  We 
have  no  certain  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  superficies  ia 
oxir  limits ;  but  we  extend  from  the  upper  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  the  Sabine  to  New- Mexico,  with  an  area  of  something  over  200,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  four  of  the  largest  of  the  old  states.  Supposing  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  for  the  means  to  fulfil  the  national 
feiith,  may  require  Texas  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  permanent 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  north-western  section,  as  a  separate  territory 
for  the  Indians,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  have  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  any  other  state.  So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  of  being  the  *  Empire 
State  of  the  South,*  in  relation  to  territory,  is  calculated  to  gratify  the 
pride,  or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  capitalist  or  settler,  Texas  presents 
such  inducements.  We  know  what  New-York  gains  in  all  public  move- 
ments, if  not  in  all  enterprises,  by  claiming  and  receiving  the  character  of 
the  *  Empire  State.*  In  the  same  proportion,  if  not  in  a  greater,  Texas 
may  hope  to  be  the  leading,  as  she  was  once  the  *  Lone  Star*  of  the  South. 
As  a  member  of  the  national  confederacy,  she  will  exercise  the  influence 
which  will  secure  to  her  the  rights  and  the  patronage  that  all  the  large 
states  have  heretofore  enjoyed  ;  and  if  the  extent  of  her  territory  may  not 
inspire  a  laudable  pride,  she  will  still  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  age, 
as  covering  all  the  ground  claimed,  prior  to  the  Florida  Treaty  in  1819,  as 
the  south-western  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
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liaving  reclaimed,  by  her  valor  and  enterprise«  what  had  been  necessarily 
yielded  of  the  rich  treasure  acquired  for  the  great  valley*  in  the  Treaty  cf 
1803,  by  the  sagacious  statesmanship  of  Jefierson  and  Monroe. 

In  the  second  place,  Texas  offers  eminent  inducements  in  her  climate. 
No  consideration  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a  country 
suitable  for  residence  or  enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate. 
Health  is  the  first,  and  comfort  the  next  great  object,  in  selecting  a  per- 
majient  abode.  Tested  by  these  qualities,  Texas  presents  prominent  in* 
ducements.  Along  the  coast,  wherever  the  position  is  free  from  stagnant 
fresh  water,  the  most  uninterrupted  health  prevails ;  and  in  the  high  table 
lands,  commencing  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  extending  to  the 
sources  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadeloupe,  San  Antonio,  Leona, 
Perdinalles,  San  Saba  and  Concho,  the  climate  is  as  balmy  and  delicious 
as  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  from  the  sea  gives  in  every  district  of 
the  tropical  region.  The  latitude  reaching  from  the  26th  to  the  d4th  deg., 
guarantees  mild  winters,  and  the  altitude  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  cool- 
ing breezes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secures  comfort,  and  a  moderate 
temperature  during  the  summers.  The  delightful  character  of  the  climate 
is,  indeed,  becoming  so  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  already  inva- 
lids are  hastening  hither  from  all  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  rein- 
vigorate  their  feeble  constitutions.  Northers,  it  is  true,  sometimes  contri- 
bute to  the  marring  of  this  beautiful  picture,  though  J;hey  continue  but  for 
a  few  day3,  and  their  uncomfortable  effects  are  easily  guarded  against  by 
suitable  apparel  and  adequate  houses.  Some  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
grapes  are  indications  of  the  climate.  In  our  ancient  city,  founded  as 
early  as  Philadelphia,  we  have  as  large  and  thrifty  fig-trees  as  may  be 
found  in  the  tropics,  and  our  peach  is  unrivalled — our  climate  for  that  firuit 
resembling  that  of  Persia,  its  native  country.  The  grape,  at  present,  if 
not  ori^nally  indigenous  to  the  country  around  the  high  plain  of  El  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  horticulturists  from  every 
part  of  our  country,  and  its  wine  has  as  just  a  claim  as  any  other,  to  hav- 
ing been  the  *  Nectar'  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  regard  Texas,  then^ 
on  account  of  her  favorable  climate,  as  an  inviting  theatre  for  the  enter- 
prise of  the  immigrant  and  capitalist." 


ART,  Y.-MARYIAND.     • 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS— GOVERNMENT RESOURCES IMPROVEMENTS— COM- 
MERCE  CITY    OP   BALTIMORE,  <fcC. 

The  State  of  Maryland  derives  its  name  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  by  whom  a  charter  was  granted  to  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  The  charter  was  issued  on  t£e 
20th  of  June,  1632,  and  assigned  to  the  grantee  all  the  territory  ly- 
ing within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  government  over  it.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  liberal 
and  democratic  character  in  an  age  which  was  proverbially  illiberal 
and  tyrannical.  The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  Lord 
Proprietary  jointly  with  the  people,  or  their  representatives.  The 
Proprietary  could  only  act  alone  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
when  the  people  or  their  representatives  could  not  be  easily  assem- 
bled. The  right  of  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  crown,  except 
with  their  own  consent,  was  clearly  stipulated,  togethej  with  many 
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Other  privileges,  as  they  were  then  called ;  but  which,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  are  justly  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
The  fires  of  Protestantism,  which  were  lighted  up  by  Luther  and 
CJalvin,  were  burning  with  undiminished  intensity  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  continent ;  and  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  Catholics,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
in  their  own  country  and  enjoy  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  4he 
liberty  to  worship  our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience.  It  is  well  known  that  religious  persecution  and  the  love 
of  gold  were  the  inciting  causes  to  all  the  emigrations  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  But  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland  had  to  en- 
counter difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  compelled  them 
to  fly  their  country.  Maryland  having  been  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  royal  government  of  Virginia  previous  to  the  issuing  of 
her  charter,  one  William  Claiborne  obtained  from  the  governor  and 
council  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Chesapeake.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  position,  he  excited  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  towards  the  Mary  landers,  by  representing  them  as  Spaniards 
and  enemies.  But  he  failed  in  lus  insidious  attempts,  and  after- 
wards created  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  again  thwarted, 
and  compelled  to  fly  flrst  to  Virginia,  and  then  to  England,  where  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony  was  con^ 
vened  at  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  in  1635.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  but 
little  of  them  is  known.  The  second  Assembly  was  convened  163S. 
In  some  respects  the  constitutions  of  those  early  legislatures  differed 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  charter  entitled  every  freeman 
to  take  a  share  in  the  making  of  those  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be 
governed.  As  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  persons  who  were  few  and  far  between,  each  one  was  allowed 
to  vote  by  proxy — so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  individual 
cast  a  dozen  votes.  The  Proprietary,  however,  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  summoning  by  special  writ  those  whose  presence  he 
particularly  desired.  At  a  later  period,  two  burgesses  were  elected 
from  every  hundred  individuals ;  but  each  individual  had  the  right, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  to  claim  his  seat  in  Uie  l^isla- 
ture.  This  right  was,  however,  taken  away  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself;  and  the  council,  the  delegates  from  the  several  hundreds, 
and  those  who  were  summoned  by  special  writ,  constituted  this  body, 
llie  Proprietary  (or  governor)  could  obtain  the  control  of  the  As- 
sembly by  adding  to  it  a  few  of  his  personal  friends.  They  all  sat 
at  first  in  one  house,  but  were  afterwards  divided  into  two,  called  the 
upper  and  lower,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain.  The  coimcil  appointed  by  the  Lord  Proprietary 
forming  the  upper,  and  the  delegates  of  the  people  the  lower.  It 
was  during  this  session  that  the  colonists  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  just  and  equitable  system  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
present  constitution  of  Maryland.  The  old  leaven  of  aristocracy 
and  monarchy  whidi  pervaded  the  government,  began  to  receive  a 
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blow  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  compelled  the  ancient  system  to 
yield  to  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  stern  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
were  so  heroically  displayed  during  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  great 
revolution. 

Lord  Baltimore  attempted  to  compel  the  colonists  to  accept  the 
system  of  laws  which  he  had  digested,  and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  because  they  were  not  framed  by  himself.  The  people 
were  convinced  that  the  Proprietary  had  no  other  than  the  veto 
power,  and  vindicated  their  rights  by  rejecting  the  whole  system. 
The  Lord  Proprietary  vetoed  all  of  the  bills  that  were  passed,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it;  preferring  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony  to  his  own  individual  privileges,  and  sensible  that  the* 
power  of  negativing  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproved,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  his  rights  and  authority  in  the  province.*  But 
Maryland  was  destined  to  encounter  other  difficulties  besides  those 
of  a  civil  character.  Although  religious  freedom  was  expressly 
granted  to  them  by  the  charter,  no  sooner  had  the  contest  between 
the  king  and  parliament  broke  out  in  England,  than  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection began  to  show  itself  in  the  colonies.  The  bigoted  Puritans 
who  were  driven  from  Virginia  on  account  of  their  intolerance,  fo- 
mented the  dissensions  which  began  to  prevail  between  the  various 
Christian  sects.  Their  strength  increased  with  the  success  of  the 
parliament,  until  finally  they  attempted  the  reduction  of  Maryland 
by  additional  reinforcements  from  England.  Charles  the  I'irst  had 
been  recently  executed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was  found  at  the 
next  Genei*sd  Assembly  that  the  partisans  of  the  commonwealth 
were  in  the  majority.  Parliament  had,  in  the  meantime,  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  reduction  of  Maryland.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  armed  vessels  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded to  wrest  the  government  of  the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  required  that  they  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  Afler  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Proprietary,  his  power  was  overthrown ;  but  not  until  a  bloody  bat- 
tle had  been  fought,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
colony  had  been  killed.  As  soon  as  they  took  possession  of  the 
province,  an  Assembly  was  called,  and  it  was  prohibited  that  any 
Catholic  or  royalist  should  vote  for  or  sit  therein  as  a  delegate. 
Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  law,  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  not  be  protected  in  the  province,  and  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  "  prelacy,"  as  they  denominated  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Puritan  rule  lasted  for  about  six  years,  when  Crom- 
well died,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  government  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  was  again  renewed 
in  Maryland,  but  it  was  destined  to  undergo  many  severe  trials  be- 
fore it  was  enabled  to  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  same 
conspiracy  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of  the  Puritans,  set  about 
undermining  that  of  the  Lord  Proprietary.  At  the  session  of  1659, 
the  House  of  Delegates  demanded  that  the  governor  and  council 
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should  no  longer  sit  as  an  upper  house,  and  claimed  for  itself  the 
rights  of  supreme  judicial  and  legislative  power.  The  governor,  who 
had  been  appointed  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Baltimore)  with  two  of 
his  council,  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house.  "  The  upper  house  was 
then  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  governor  having  resigned  his 
commission  from  the  Lord  Proprietary  into  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly, accepted  from  that  body  a  new  one  in  their  own  name  and  hj 
their  own  authority.  To  secure  obedience  to  this  new  and  almost 
republican  government,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  felony 
to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the  people  were  com- 
manded  by  proclamation  to  acknowledge  no  authority  except  that 
,  which  came  immediately  from  the  Assembly  or  from  the  king." 

For  about  thirty  years  after  these  events,  the  government  pre- 
served a  character  of  stability.  The  colony  increased  in  inhabitants, 
productions  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  all  those  blessings  which  flow 
from  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  rule.  The  historian  apologizes  for 
the  dull  and  uninteresting  epoch  in  which  any  event  is  deemed  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  Gibbon  makes  the  same  apology  in  treating  of 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  There  were  only  a  few  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, a  few  terrible  crimes  or  astounding  calamities ;  civil  wars  were 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  colony  devoted  itself  to  the  increase  of 
its  inteiTial  prosperity.  A  mint  was  established  for  coining  shillings  ; 
and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  were  imposed,  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  government.  "  The  mode  of  payment  of  port 
duties  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Every  vessel  having  a  flush  deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the 
province,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  half  pound  of  powder  and  three 
pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton  burthen.  To  insure  the  circulation  of 
the  new  coinage,  every  householder  was  compelled  to  take  from  the 
mint  ten  shillings,  for  each  taxable  person  in  his  family,  for  whidi  he 
was  to  pay  in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  per  pound."  When 
Philip  Calvert  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony,  in  1660, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  increased  to  sixteen 
thousand  in  the  next  five  years.  In  1671,  it  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  began  about  this  time  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
counties.  There  were  only  a  few  towns ;  St.  Mary's,  and  Annapolis, 
were  the  only  ones  of  any  importance.  A  majority  of  the  people 
were  planters  and  farmers.  They  obtained  their  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  the  mother  country.  At  the  session  of  1663,  the  Assembly 
were  engaged  in  laying  the  foundaticm  of  a  system  of  laws, 
many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  growing 
wealth  and  importance  of  Maryland  excited  the  avarice  of  Charles 
II.  James  II.  ordered  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  issued,  to 
show  cause  why  the  charter  should  not  be  forfeited.  But  Charles 
died,  and  James  was  deposed.  William  and  Mary  ascended  the 
throne.  Soon  after  this  event,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  overturn 
the  government,  and  to  abolish  the  Catholic  religion.  The  king  sus- 
tained the  acts  of  the  revolution,  and  the  province  continued  imder 
the  administration  of  the  Convention  of  the  people,  who  requested 
the  king  to  take  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands. 
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Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  sent  over  to  take  command  of  the  province  as 
governor,     libe  Convention  was  dissolved,  and  a  General  Assemblj 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  St.  Mary's.*    Its  acts  of  severity 
towards  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  are  blots  upon  the  history  of 
this  period.     The  royal  dominion  in  Maryland  lasted  for  twenty-five 
years.     Nothing  is  worthy  of  particular  note  except  that  the  crown 
had  alread^  begun  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
people.     The  British  Parliament  desired  to  destroy  the  charter,  and 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the  Jer- 
seys  and  Pennsylvania.     They  charged  Pennsylvania  with  being  a 
receptacle  of  runaway  slaves,  and  the  Jerseys  with  being  the  resort 
of  pirates.     In  1715,  the  reins  of  government  were  again  surrendered 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  Parliament  again  attempted  to  take  away 
their  charter ;  but  the  colonies  were  successful  in  remonstrating  against 
the  injustice  of  it.     The  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  de- 
mocracy began  to  be  more  decided  than  ever.     Although  there  was 
no  actual  breach  between  them,  a  war  of  paper  bullets  preceded  that 
of  lead.     Petitions  and  protests,  resolutions,  addresses  and  proclama- 
tions ensued  for  several  years,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
democracy.     In  1739,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Proprietary  were  unjust  and  oppressive ;  and  protested  against 
certain  usurpations  and  privileges  claimed  in  the  creation  of  new 
offices,  without  the  consent   of  the  Assembly.       The  tonnage  of 
tobacco  duties  were  a  standing  subject  of  complaint  and  resistance 
between  the  people  and  the  Proprietary,  until  the  Stamp  Act  and  Tea 
Duties  "  closed  all  controversies  and  removed  all  grievances."     In 
1744,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations, 
by  which  three  hundred  pounds  of  current  money  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  would  relinquish  all  claims  to  any 
territory  within  the  limits  of  Maryland.     The  Assembly  projected 
the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  but  very  few  of  them  grew  to  any 
importance.     The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Frederick,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  now  known.     The  population  of  the  province 
had  begun  to  increase  rapidly.     In  1748,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  estimated  at  130,000  souls.     It  increased  in  five  years  after  to 
154,188.     The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil  began  to 
be  developed,  and  an  establishment  was  made  for  the  manufactory  of 
linen  and  woolen  stuffs  for  common  use,  and  for  the  clothing  of  ser- 
vants and  slaves.     Grants  of  land  were  made  to  those  who  would 
erect  watermills  and  forges  for  the  working  of  the  copper  mines.  The 
making  of  wine  was  also  attempted.     Wheat  and  Indian  corn  were 
largel/  exported,  but  tobacco  was  the  principal  staple.     Free  schools 
were  established  and  supported  by  general  taxation.     The  currency 
was  in  great  disorder.     An  issue  of  paper  inoney  was  resorted  to  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  but  ultimately  failed.     There  were  also 
disputes  with  regard  to  her  boundaries,  which  have  never  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Maryland.     There  is  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  mention  from  this  time  until  the  revolution. 
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There  were  frequent  contests  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  by- 
constructing  a  chain  .  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, 
which  passed  through  a  territory  to  which  the  English  laid  claim.  As 
Virginia  was  principally  interested  in  the  controversy,  the  governor 
dispatched  Washington  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  commandant.  What  courage,  zeal  and  perseverance  he  dis- 
played in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  what  unhiding  glory  he  ob- 
tained not  long  after,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  and  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  two  principles  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  charter,  began  to  be  developed  in  broader  and 
more  decided  characters.  The  right  of  taxation  which  was  claimed 
by  the  upper  house  was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  framing  bills  for  raising  mo- 
ney. Meanwhile  the  colony  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
which  spread  themselves  to  tne  utmost  limits  of  the  province.  Tlie 
soil  was  rich,  and  intersected  by  navigable  streams,  and  possessing 
great  mineral  resources,  which  only  required  industry  and  independ- 
ence to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  Maryland -took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  stamp  act  as  well  as  the  duty  on  tea.  Her  heroic 
conduct  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  state  was 
more  patriotic,  and  none  rendered  more  distinguished  services  in  ob- 
taining our  independence.  After  the  Revolution  was  over,  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country  were  in  a  very  disordered  condition.  The  treasury 
of  the  United  States  was  empty.  Congress  was  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  several  of  the  states  were 
considerably  involved.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  states  that 
passed  a  law  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  the  required  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  With  a 
view  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  struggle,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  along  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide  water,  and 
incorporated  in  1784  under  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Canal.  The  Potomac  Company  was  soon  after  organized  to  open 
a  convenient  route  for  travel  and  transportation  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  growing  settlements  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
united  in  this  enterprise,  and  General  Washington  was  chosen  the  first 
President.  The  company  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  A  scheme  was  also  proposed  for  effecting 
an  inland  communication  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  city  of  Baltimore,  about  this  time,  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  began  to  display  itself  in  its  increasing 
commerce  and  population.  In  1782,  its  population  was  8,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  now  numbers  about  167,000,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the 
Union.  The  cause  of  science  and  learning  were  not  neglected.  A 
college  was  established  at  Chestertown,  called  Washington  College, 
and  another  in  connection  with  it  at  Annapolis,  called  "  St  John^s 
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College."  The  great  subject  of  political  interest  at  this  time  was  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.*  The  democratic  party  was 
inclined  to  strengthen  the  state  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  or  more  propferly  speaking,  was  not  willing  to  sur- 
render to  the  general  government  more  power  than  was  necessary  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  operation.  The  federal  party  were  for  con- 
solidating the  government,  in  order  to  preserve  security  at  home,  and 
respect  from  abroad.  Whether  the  Constitution  will  continue  to  en- 
dure the  severe  shocks  it  has  already  received,  and  which  is  now  agitat- 
ing the  Republic  to  its  centre,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  a 
strict  adherence  to  its  provisions,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance, 
will  preserve  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  safety.  JSsto  perpetua.  In 
1790,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  Washington  was  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. A  contest  had  arisen  in  Maryland  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  It  became  the  leading  topic  in  state  politics,  and 
elections  turned  upon  it.  After  long  and  angry  discussions  in  the 
session  of  1802,  the  confirmatory  act  was  passed.  That  odious  re- 
striction upon  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  viva  voce  vote,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  ballot-box  substituted  in  its  place.  The  old  judicial 
system  was  also  abolished,  and  the  present  one  adopted. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Maryland  acted  with  her  usual  gallantry ; 
and  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  North  Point  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  our  country.  After  the  war,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  internal  improvements.  The  public  schools  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  permanent  fund,  which  the  banks  agreed  to  pay,  on 
the  renewal  of  their  respective  charters.  The  system  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  formation  of  the  primary  school  organization  in 
1825, — the  organization  of  which  was  considerably  enlarged.  We 
copy  the  following  remarks  from  McSherre's  History  of  Maryland, 
a  work  recently  published,  and  of  high  authority : 

"  The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Western  Maryland,  the  rich 
mines  of  iron  ore,  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  which  its 
mountains  contained,  made  it  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  to 
Maryland,  that  the  designs  of  the  Potomac  Company  should  be  com- 
pleted, irrespective  of  the  gi-owing  trade  of  the  West.  A  water 
communication  into  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region,  affording  the 
cheapest  means  of  transportation  of  such  heavy  articles,  was  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  fully  its  immense  wealth,  and  pour 
it  into  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  found,  in  progr<Jss  of 
time,  afler  repeated  efforts,  that  the  mode  of  navigation  proposed  by 
the  Potomac  Company  was  insufficient  and  unworthy  of  the  great 
object  in  view — ^the  securing  the  trade  of  the  West ;  and  another  and 
nobler  work  was  contemplated.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Potomac 
Company  should  surrender  its  privileges  to  a  new  corporation,  to  be 
formed  for. the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  along  the  river  to  its  head, 
and  thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.     The  legislature  of  Maryland 

*  A  Convention  is  now  in  session  in  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  stat 
constitution,  which  wiU  b«  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  the  present  month. 
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approved  of  the  design,  and  a  Convention  was  called  at  tie  city  of 
Washington,  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  m  Virginia,  Maryland,  and. Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  effecting  so  desirable  an  object.  Delegates  from 
fourteen  counties  in  Virginia,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  eight  in  Mary- 
land, besides  a  full  representation  from  each  of  the  district  cities^ 
attended  on  the  23d  of  November,  1823.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
company  should  be  formed  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  by  Cum- 
berland, to  the  coal  banks,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  thence,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  highest  point  of  navigation 
on  the  Ohio,  or  Monongahela ;  and,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  government,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  subscriptions  of  private  stock- 
holders, it  was  proposed  to  designate  it  as  ^'  the  Union  Qmal ;"  but  its 
present  name,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  was  finally  adoptedL 
During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  a  communication  was  presented 
from  two  delegates  from  Ohio,  proposing  a  further  extension  of  the 
work,  by  a  canal  from  the  Ohio,  through  that  state,  to  the  great  lakes 
on  the  north ;  which  portion  of  the  design  was  finally,  by  the  state, 
unaided. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  this  body,  an  act 
was  passed  by  Virginia,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  bv  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States, 
to  incorporate  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  Maryland, 
wisely  looking  to  the  interest  of  its  commercial  metropolis,  claimed 
and  obtained  the  right  of  constructing,  through  any  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  lateral  canal,  to  terminate  at  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. It  further  insisted  on  the  power,  and  maintained  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  general  government's  fostering  this  great  national  work, 
and  aiding  in  its  completion.  It  authorized  the  state  treasurer,  in  its 
name,  to  subscribe  five  thousand  shares  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  share,  on  certain  conditions. 

"  The  necessary  legislation  having  been  thus  effected,  a  second  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Washington,  composed  of  numerous  delegates 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  approved  of  the 
charter  thus  tendered  to  them.  The  books  were  opened  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
stock  having  been  taken,  the  stodtholders,  in  June,  1828,  oi^anized 
and  formally  accepted  the  charter.  The  United  States  subscribed  for 
ten  thousand  shares  of  stock,  and  Congress  authorized  the  district 
cities  to  become  stockholders.  They  accordingly  took  an  aggregate 
of  15,000  shares.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions  of  Virginia 
was  only  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  shares.  These  subscrip- 
tions, together  with  the  stock  taken  by  individuals,  brought  the  sum 
total  to  thirty-six  thousand  and  eighty-nine  shares,  being  a  capital  of 
$3,608,900.  It  had  been  sanguinely  estimated,  that  the  whole  work 
could  be  completed  to  Cumberland  on  the  scale  at  first  contemplated 
— forty  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight  feet  at  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep,  for  $4,400,000.  The  dimensions,  however,  were  afterwards  in- 
creased,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  government,  to  six 
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feet  in  depth ;  and  in  width,  ran^ng  from  sixty  to  fifty  feet    The 
route  was  immediately  selected,  and  the  work  commenced. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the  people  of  Baltimore 
began  to  entertain  fears  that  the  work  would  interfere  with  their 
prosperity,  and  build  up  the  district  cities  at  their  expense.  They 
doubted  the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  lateral  canal ;  and  a  rail- 
road to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  was  determined  upon.  In  February, 
1827,  a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the  city,  and  a  memorial  pre- 
ferred at  once  to  the  legislature.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  route  of 
the  rail-road  was  the  only  practicable  one — ^that  is,  shorter  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  than  that  by  the  canal,  and  that  it  could  be 
opened  at  an  expense  less  by  seven  mUlions  of  dollars.  In  ten  days 
after  the  application,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature. 

The  rail-road  company  were  allowed  to  pass  along  on  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  canal  to  Harper's  Ferry,  at  winch  point  it  crossed  to  the 
Viiginia  side.  The  state  subscribed  for  five  tnousand  shares  of  its 
stock,  and  authorized  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  subscribe  for  thirty 
thousand  shares.  Not  long  after,  "The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Rail-Road"  was  projected  from  Baltimore  to  York.  A  brandi  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  turned  towards  Washington,  and  a 
lateral  road  to  Annapolis  was  connected  with  it  The  failure  of  the 
canal,  beyond  Haiper's  Ferry,  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  it,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  conside- 
ration. In  1835,  it  provided  for  a  subscription  of  three  millions  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — diree  millions  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road — ^half  a  million  to  the  Maryland  Cross-cut  Canal  to 
Baltimore — ^half  a  million  to  the  Annapolis  and  Potomac  Canal — 
and  one  million  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Rail-road.  The  amount  of  the 
state's  interest  in  the  canal  in  1839  had  swollen  up  to  the  sum  of 
$7,197,000.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Company,  and  the  York  and 
Wrightsville  Road,  was  supported  by  state  bonds,  for  whidi  the 
company's  tolls  were  pledged. 

"  Agricultural  societies  were  formed  thronghout  the  counties — a 
state  association  was  assembled — ^an  excellent  journal*  established  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits — ^the  education  of 
the  soil.  Men  of  enterprise  turned  their  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  these  barren  wastes,  and  soon  presented  to  the  astonished  eye  of 
advocates  of  the  ancient  system,  the  *^  old  fields  suddenly  renovated 
by  the  power  of  lime  and  guano,  and  composts  judiciously  applied, 
and  blooming  and  producing  with  something  like  their  pristine  fer- 
tility. The  spirit  of  improvement  did  not  rest  with  these.  The  man 
of  smaller  means  imitated  their  example,  and  profited  by  their  expe- 
rience. The  barren  wastes  of  the  last  generation  are  becoming 
smiling  fields,  groaning  with  yellow  harvests,  and  rich  meadows  wav- 
ing with  sweet-scented  grasses  ;  the  voices  of  a  thriving  rural  popu- 
lation sound  like  music  once  more  in  the  long-deserted  ranges ;  and 

*  The  death  of  John  S.  Skinner,  formerly  editor  of  the  '*  Sportsman's  Magazbej"  is 
mneh  lamented  thronghout  Uie  agricaltaral  world.  He  was  recently  the  editor  of  a  tour- 
nal,  called  "  the  Plongn,  the  Loom  and  the  AnviL"  We  learn  that  a  monument  is  about 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
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the  last  '^  old  field"  of  Maryland  will  soon  yield  to  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement." 

Although  Maryland  is  among  the  small  states  of  the  Union  in 
point  of  territorial  dimensions,  her  geographical  position  is  one  of 
the  best.  She  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and  b^s  wnich  discharge  the 
products  of  several  states  into  her  bosom.  Her  soil  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  growth  of  grain  and  tobacco ;  and,  what  is  strange,  the 
mineral  resources  of  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  gold,  are  to  be 
found  within  her  borders.  It  is  well  known  that  lands  which  abound 
in. mineral  ores,  are  generally  very  barren. 

The  property  of  the  state  consists  of  the  following  items  : — 

PRODUCTIVE  PBOPBRTT   OP  MABTLAHD. 

Stock*  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland $190,000  00 

"         Bank  of  Baltimore 174,000  00 

"         Mechanics'  Bank  of  Baltimore 46,500  00 

"         Union  Bank  of  Maryland 31,800  00 

«*         Hagerstown  Bank 25,000  00 

<«         Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Baltimore 21,666  66 

**         Farmers'  and  Merchants*  Bank  of  Baltimore 12,000  00 

**         Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore 10,000  00 

"         Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore 7,500  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Company 1,050,000  00 

**         Baltimore  and  Frederickton  Turnpike  Road  Co. . .     10,000  00 
"         Baltimore  and  Yorktown  Turnpike  "       "  ..      5,000  00 

"         Union  Manufacturing  Company 10,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canals $1,000,000  00 

Loan  to  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte  Hall  School 2,666  77 

Due  from  sherifis,  clerks,  collectors,  inspectors,  and  auctioneers..      662,813  68 
Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canal  Companies 192,500  00 

Total  production $3,451,477  11 

UNPRODUCTIVE   PBOPKRTT  OF  MJUITLAND. 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company $2,000,000  00 

**  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company.. «   1,884,045  29 

Loan  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Potomac  Company . .  >        30,000  00 

Interest  thereon  to  16th  of  May,  1825 V         13,280  00 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  Company >       120,444  44 

'*         Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company 3,000,000  90 

**        Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 5,000,000  00 

**         Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company 50,000  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company 100,000  00 

**         Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Rail-road  Company 299,378  46 

**         Eastern  Shore  Rail-road  Company 86,862  00 

♦*         Nanticoke  Bridge  Company 4,333  33 

"         Chesapeake  Steam-Towing  Company. 26,000  00 

Stock  of  the  Elkton  Bank  of  Mary  land 10,000  00 

Bonds  installed  and  not  installed,  exclusive  of  interest 10,759  33 

Due  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for  interest,  3,274,318  57 

**         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co.,  for  interest..      925,905  76 

Penitentiary,  for  premium,  principal  and  interest ..^ 59,096  64 

Totel  unproductive $16,999,623  95 

Grand  total 20,443,071  06 
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PUBUC  DEBT  or  MARYLAND. 

Public  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1849 816,164,813  44 

Deduct  sterling  bonds  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  ^^ 

Ohio  Rail-road  Company $3,200,000  00 

Tobacco  loan 161,984  16 

Interest  bonds  redeemed 260,118  38 

Sinkingfund 1,892,637  61 

86,614,640  14 


Total  public  debt  to  be  redeemed $10,660,173  30 

The  population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  returns  of 
which  have  been  lately  completed,  shows  the  following  results  in  comparison 
with  that  of  1840  : 

POPULATION  OP  MARYLAND.* 


/ *.1850. N     /—TOTAL  POPULATION.^ 

WbiM  ColoMd. 

Cocirnn.  Popolatioo.  Frac  SIatm,  18M.  1840. 

Alleghany 21,758 307 724 22,873 15,740 

Anne  Arundel 16,542 4,602 11,244 32,388 29,535 

Baltimore  City 141,441 24,625 2,946 169,012 102,513 

Baltimore  County 34,222 3,600 3,767 41,589 32,067 

Carroll 14,644 479 15,123 17,245 

Caroline 6,096 2,788 808 9,692 7,868 

Calvert 3,610 1,520 4,488 9,618 9,095 

Cecil 15,482 2,612 843 18,937 17,362 

Charles 5,665 913 9,584 16,162 16,012 

Dorchester 10,788 3,803 4,282 -18,873 18,809 

Frederick 31,595 3,637 3,261 38,493 34,983 

Harford 14,414 2,785 2,166 19,365 16,901 

Kent 5,598 3,132 2,627.. 11,357 10,840 

Montgomery 9,435 1,311 5,114 13,860 14,659 

Prince  George 8.702 1,138 11,510 21,550 19,483 

Qaeen  Anne 7,040 3,174 4,271 14,485 12,525 

St.  Mary's 6,280 1,590 5,811 13,681 13,244 

Somerset 13,417 3,453 5.588 22,458 19,504 

Talbot 7,087 2,590 4,134 13,811.. 12,103 

Washington ....26,969 1,8d5 2,089 30,943 28,862 

Worcester 11,824 3,593 3,453 18,870 18,253 


Total 412,803 73,158 89,178 575,140 467,567 

The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state 
during  the  past  ten  years,  of  107,573.  The  increase  in  the  whole  state 
during  the  ten  years  between  1830  and  1840,  was  but  20,527,  whilst 
the  increase  in  Baltimore  alone  was  21,888 ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  popu 
lation  of  the  state,  leaving  the  commercial  emporium  out  of  the 
question,  had  decreased  during  that  decade,  1,361.  Deducting  the  in- 
crease in  Baltimore  from  the  whole  increase,  as  shown  by  the  present 
census,  and  there  is  lefl,  as  the  increase  for  tlie  counties  alone,  41 ,004. 

The  total  free  black  population  of  the  state,  as  shown  above,  is  now 
73,158 ;  in  1840,  it  was  61,937— showing  an  mcrease  of  11,221. 

In  1840,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  state  was  89,719,  whilst 
there  are  now  but  89,178 — showing  a  decrease  of  541. 

The  increase  of  population  m  Baltimore  City  is  66,499, — which  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  increase  of  the  state.  Baltimore 
County  shows  the  next  greatest  increase,  being  9,522;  Alleghany 
next,  7,133 ;  Frederick  next,  being  3,510 ;  and  ^merset  next,  2,954. 
Carroll  County,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  that 

*  Baltimore  8ud» 
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ahows  a  decrease  in  its  population,  having  fallen  off  2,122  since  the 
last  census.  This  decrease  has  doubtless  been  caused  by  its  neglect 
to  avail  itself  of  a  direct  rail-road  connection  from  the  heart  of  Uie 
county  with  Baltimore  City. 

According  to  the  last  r^)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon 
the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  capital  of 
Maryland  was,  in — 

1837 $10,438,666    1846 $8,862,332 

1840 10,526,494    1847 7,999,004 

1841 10,214,908    1848 8,641,836 

1842 10,709,332    1849 8,667,732 

1843 9,746,279    1860 8,704,711 

1844 9,640,874  

BANKS  IN  MARTLANP,  1861.* 


AonapoKs....  Fwmen* B'k  of  Md.  George  Wellf Thomu Fnuaklia SSaOtO 

Cumberland. .  Cumberland  Bank . .  David  Shrirer Joeeph  Shriver 11S,9CT 

..  Mineral  Bank Tbomaa  J.HcKaig Joeeph  H.  Tucker 169,137 

EIUcott'sMUUPaUpscoBank. Thomaa  B.  Dorsey B.  U.  Campbell 1S5,0M 

Eatton. Farmeri*  B'k,  (Br'ch)  Tbeo.  R.  Lockerman  ;. . .  Richard  Thomaa 971,575 

Frederick •«         **    RichardPotts Godft-ey  Koontx. S5Q,O0t 

. .  Fa'rs  A  Mechanic*' .  WiUiam  Tyler Thomas  W.  Morgan 1S5,430 

. .  Frederick  Co.  B'k. . .  Alexander  B.  HanMMi. . .  Jame«  H.  WUUama 1S0,0M 

Haferatown..  HagerstownBank...  Alexander  NeiL ElieBeatty SSfl^OM 

Port  DepoeiC.  Cecil  Bank Jonathan  Tome A.Aader«»n 50,000 

Weatminster.  B'k  of  Wevtminater.  Isaac  Shriver John  Fisher €0,000 

'*        ..  Par's  &  Mechanics'.  Jacob  Matthias Jacob  Reese 50^000 

WOUamsport.  Washington  Co.  B'k  Daniel  Weisel John  Van  Lear,  Jr 13^000 

Coantry....  Total,  IS  Banks....  Circulation,  $1,900,000..  8peeie $400,000.  Capital $1,907,079 

Baltlmore^t..  Bank  of  Baltimore..  J«nMtH.McCuUoh C.C.  Jamison 1,200,000 

North-streec.  Chesapeake  Bank...  John  8.  Gittings Jamas  Lownds 311,473 

Baltimore^t..  Citizens' Bank. AdamDenmead Wm.  L.  Richardson lOOvOQi 

Howard-street  Comm'l  ft  Farmers'.  Thomas  Meredith Trneman  Cross 519,569 

South-street..  Far'rs  ft  Merchants' J.  Hanson  Thomas JohnLoney 3931969 

"        ..  Farmers' ft  Planters' William  E.Mahew Thomas  B.  Rntter 600,095 

North-street..  Franklin  Bank John  J.  Donaklson. Aquila  P. Giles 301,860 

Gav-street....  Marine  Bank Jacob  Bier Philip  Littig.  Jr znfiOlt 

N'thCalvert-stMecbanics*  Bank...  John  B.Morris James  W.  Allnnt S93,iB96 

Gay-«treeC...MerohanU*  Bank.  ..James  Swan Daniel  Spricg 1,500,000 

North  Chas^  Union  Bank  of  Md..  John  M.  Gordon Robert  Midde Olfl^SSO 

Etttaw-street.  Western  Bank. Chaunce    Brooks James  H.  Carter 400,000 


City Total,  19  Banks....  Circulation,  $9,000,000..  Specie  |3,197,00a  Cap'l  17,140,316 

Grand  total $9^137,395 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Convention  of 
Maryland,  tibe  niimber  of  cotton  factories  in  the  state  the  present 
year,  is  28. 

FOBBION  TRADK  OF  MARYLAND. 
Ynm.  Imptrtt.  Temn. 


1840 4,910,746  1840 6,768,768| 

1841 6,101,313  1841 4,947,166 

1842 4,417,978  1843 4,904,766 

1843 2,479,183  1848 2,820,814 

1844 3,917.760  1844 6,138,169 

1846 ^ 3,741,804  1846 6.221,977 

1846 4,042,916  1846 6,979,066 

1848 6,348,643  1848 7,129,782 

1849 8,000,660  1849 4,976.000 

1860 6,124,201  1860 6,689,481 

*  Banker'a  Maganne. 
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(  POPULATION  OP  BALTIMORE. 

Ttart.  SUmt.  Frt«  Colorpd.  WVu,  Total, 

1790 1,265 323 11,926 13,603 

1800 2,843 2,771 20,900 26,614 

1810 4,672 6,671 36,212 46,655 

1820 4,867 10,326 48,865 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 51,710 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980 81,321 102,513 

1860 2,946 24,625. 141,441 169,012    . 

In  its  increase  in  wealth,  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  population.  In  1808,  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city 
was  computed  at  $2,522,780.  The  following  is  the  official  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  number  of  houses  erected  in  the  city 
for  the  last  six  years  :• 

Ttam  R»ai  and  Ptnonal  Prop«Hf,  Bahtmort.  N9.  Bomttt  EhetmL 

1844 63,790,170 609 

1845 53,750,496 1,508 

1846 64,851,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 2,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,688 1,894 

I860.... 80,237,960 — 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  an  hundred  churches,  three  univer- 
sities, four  colleges,  and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public  build- 
ings. To  notice  these,  however,  further  than  they  affect  the  commer- 
cial, or  mercantile  character  of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this 
article.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  at  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Lom- 
bard streets,  is  a  spacious  building,  225  feet  long  by  141  feet  wide, 
and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room,  and  the  room  for  the 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  the  custom-house,  bank,  telegraphic  offices, 
a  hotel,  &c.  The  room  in  which  the  merchants'  meetings  are  held  is 
fifty-three  feet  square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  colonnades,  the 
columns  of  which  are  of  fine  Italian  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and 
it  is  lighted  by  a  dome  115  feet  above  the  street. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1849,  was  $8,000,600  ;  of  which  $7,786,695  were 
of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and  $213,965  of  foreign  articles.  The 
exports  were  in  634  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  14^,928  tons,  and 
employing  6,335  men  in  their  navigation.  Of  the  above,  491  vessels 
were  American,  and  145  under  the  flags  of  eighteen  different  foreign 
nations. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $4,976,731,  of  which  $4,613,219  were  in  American  vessels. 
The  foreign  imports  were  received  in  484  vessels,  of  the  tonnage  of 
1 10,068,  and  manned  by  4,581  men. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  at  Baltimore  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1849,  was  134,025.35  tons— 53,624.75  tons  being 
engaged  in  coasting,  and  11,464.28  tons  in  steam  navigation.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  built  in  Baltimore  9  ships  and  barks,  8  brigs,  41 
schooners,  5  steamers,  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,199.66  tons.f 

*  See  De  Bow's  Review  for  November,  1850,  Art.  "  Baltimore." 
t  We  acknowledge  oar  indebtedness  to  Thomas  O'Domiell,  Bookseller,  New-Oileans, 
for  the  copy  of  McSnenry's  History  of  Maryland,  reviewed  in  this  article. 
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ART.  VI-PROfESSOR  DBFS  ESSAYS  ON  SUVERY. 

[Having  republished  all  the  standard  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  are  of  highest  repute  at  the  South,  we  have  been  unable  until  now  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Essays  of  Prof.  Dew,  of  Virginia,  but  gladly 
add  them  to  our  collections,  which  the  reader  will  find  interspersed  through  the 
volumes  of  the  Review  for  several  years  past.  These  Essays  are  in  review  of 
the  course  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1831-'32,  in  regard  to  emancipation. 
They  are  almost  entirely  out  of  print,  and,  we  believe,  no  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice could  be  done  to  the  South  by  us,  than  their  preservation  in  a  form  for 
study  and  future  reference.] — Ed. 

OBIGIN  OF  SLAVERY,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
CIVILIZATION. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  him  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  creature  of  circumstances — his  habits  and  sentiments  are.  in 
a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  adventitious  causes — Whence  the  endless 
variety  and  condition  of  our  species.  We  are  almost  ever  disposed, 
however,  to  identify  the  course  of  nature  with  the  progress  of  events  in 
our  own  narrow  contracted  sphere ;  we  look  upon  any  deviation  from  the 
constant  round  in  which  we  have  been  spinning  out  the  thread  of  our  ex- 
istence, as  a  departure  from  nature^s  great  *  system  ;  and  from  a  known 
principle  of  our  nature,  our  first  impulse  is  to  condemn.  It  is  thus  that 
the  man  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  freedom,  looks  upon  slavery  as 
unnatural  and  horrible ;  and  if  he  be  not  instructed  upon  the  subject,  is 
sure  to  think  that  so  unnatural  a  condition  could  never  exist  but  in  few 
countries  or  ages — in  violation  of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity ; 
and  he  is  almost  disposed  to  implore  the  divine  wrath  to  shower  down 
the  consuming  fire  ojf  heaven  on  the  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  of  the  world, 
where  this  unjust  practice  j^revails. 

But  when  be  examines  into  the  past  condition  of  mankind,  he  stands 
amazed  at  the  fact  which  history  developes  to  his  view.  *♦  Almost  every 
page  of  ancient  historvi"  says  Wallace,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Num- 
bers of  Mankind,  •*  demonstrates  the  great  multitude  of  slaves ;  which 
gives  occasion  to  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  world,  when  best 
peopled,  was  not  a  world  of  freemen,  but  of  slaves."*  "And  in  every 
age  and  country,  until  times  comparatively  recent,"  says  Hallam,  »*  per- 
sonal servitude  appears  to  have  been  ttie  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the 
greater  portion,  of  mankind. "f 

Slavery  was  established  and  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  among 
even  the  elect  of  Heaven— the  favored  children  of  Israel.  Abraham,  tLe 
founder  of  this  interesting  nation,  and  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord, 
was  the  owner  of  hundreds  of  slaves ; — that  magnificent  shrine,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  was  reared  by  the  hands  of  slaves.  Egypt*s  venerable  and 
enduring  piles  were  reared  by  similar  hands.  Slavery  existed  in  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  off  in  bondage  to 
the  former,  by  Shalmanezar,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  were  subse- 
quently carried  in  triumph  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
latter.  Ancient  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  had  slaves — the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy   had  slaves — Athens,   and    Sparta,  and 

•  P.  93,  Edinburgh  edition. 

t  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  page  120,  Philadelphia  edition. 
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Thebes,  indeed  tlie  whole  Grecian  and  Roman  worlds,  had  more  slaves 
than  freeman.  And  in  those  ages  which  succeeded  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  "  Servi^  or  slaves,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
"seem  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  class.'**  Even  in  this  day  of 
civilization,  and  the  regeneration  of  governments,  slavery  is  far  from  be- 
ing confined  to  our  hemisphere  alone.  The  serf  and  labor  rents  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  western  Asia ; 
and  the  riot  rents  throughout  the  extensive  and  over-populated  countries  of 
the  East,  and  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa^ 
bat  too  conclusively  mark  the  existence  of  slavery  over  those  boundless 
regions.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  we  find  slavery, 
in  all  its  most  horrid  forms,  existing  throughout  its  whole  extent — the 
daves  being  at  least  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen ;  so 
that,  looking  to  the  whole  world,  we  may,  even  now,  with  confidence  as- 
sert, that  slaves,  or  those  whose  condition  is  infinitely  worse,  form,  by  far, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race  I 

Well,  then,  may  we  here  pause,  and  inquire  a  moment — for  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  inquiry — ^how  has  slavery  arisen,  and  thus  spread  over  our 
slobe  f  We  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  accurately,  and  in  detail,  all 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  slavery ;  but  we  believe  the  principal  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : — Ist.  Laws  of  War.  2a. 
State  of  Property  and  Feebleness  of  Government.  3d.  Bargain  and 
Sale  ;  and  4tn.  Crime. 

1st.  Laws  of  PFar.— There  is  no  circumstance  which  more  honorably 
and  creditably  characterizes  modem  warfare,  than  the  humanity  with 
which  it  is  waged,  and  the  mildness  with  which  captives  are  treated. 
Civilized  nations,  with  but  few  exceptions,  now  act  in  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  wise  rule  laid  down  by  Grotius,  "  that  in  war  we  have  a 
right  only  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  have  a  connection,  morally 
necessary ^  with  the  end  in  view,"  Consequently,  we  have  no  just  right, 
where  this  rule  is  adhered  to  by  our  adversary,  to  enslave  or  put  to  death 
enemies  non-combatant^  who  may  be  in  our  possession — for  this,  in  mod- 
em times,  among  civiHzed  nations,  is  not  morally  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  practice  were  com- 
menced now,  it  would  only  increase  the  calamities  of  the  belligerents,  by 
converting  their  wars  into  "wars  ot  extermination,  or  rapine,  and  plunder — 
terminated,  generally,  with  infinitely  less  advantage,  and  more  difficulty 
to  each  of  the  parties.  But  humane  and  advantageous  as  this  mitigated 
practice  appears,  we  are  not  to  suppose  it  universal,  or  that  it  has  obtained 
m  all  ages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  growth  of  modem  civilization, 
and  has  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  civilized  Europe  and  its 
colonies. 

Writers  on  the  progress  of  society,  designate  three  stages  in  which 
man  has  been  found  to  exist.  First,  the  hunting  or  fishing  state — second, 
the  pastoral — third,  the  agricultural.  Man  in  the  hunting  state,  has  ever 
been  found  to  wage  war  in  the  most  cruel  and  implacable  manner,  exter- 
mination being  the  object  of  the  belligerent  tribes.  Never  has  there  been 
a  finer  field  presented  to  the  philosopher,  for  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  character  of  any  portion  of  our  species,  than  the  whole  American 
hemisphere  presented  for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  character  of 
savages  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  state. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  given  us  a  most  appalling  description  of  the  crael- 
fies  with  which  savage  warfare  was  waged  throughout  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  prisoners  were 


*8ee  Robertson's  Works,  yoI.  iiL,  pag«  186. 
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everywhere  put  to  death.  He  justly  obeerves,  that  ^*  the  bare  descriptioA 
is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed, by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt  into  ten- 
derness at  the  sight  oi  human  sufferings.  The  prisoners  are  tied  naked 
to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  around  it.  All  who  are 
present,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Every 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancor  of  revenge  can  invent ;  some 
burn  their  limbs  with  red  hot  iron,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  rootSt 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  bat 
the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the 
death  of  the  sufferers ;  and  such  is  their  cruel  mgenuity  in  tormenting, 
that  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong 
the  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days."* 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  barbarous  practices,  and  we 
shall  find  that  they  must  be  imputed  principally  to  the  passion  of  revenge. 
In  the  language  of  the  same  eloquent  writer  whom  we  have  just  qu  oted  : 
**  in  small  communities  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  afiront 
offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
attack  on  his  own  honor  and  safety.  War,  which,  between  extensive  king- 
doms, is  carried  on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with 
all  the  rancor  of  a  private  quarrel.  When  polished  nations  have  obtained 
the  glory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may 
terminate  a  war  with  honor.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied,  until  they  ex- 
tirpate the  community  which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not 
to  conquer,  but  destroy." — "  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  principle  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children. 
The  desire  of  vengeance  which  takes  possession  of  the  hearts  of  savages, 
resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion  of  a 
man."f  Unfortunately,  too,  interest  conspires  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
to  render  savage  warfare  horrible.  The  wants  of  the  savage,  it  is  true,  are 
few  and  simple ;  but  limited  as  they  are,  according  to  their  mode  of  life, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  supply  them.  Hunting  and  fishing  afibrd  at 
best  a  very  precarious  subsistence.  Throughout  the  extensive  regions  of 
America,  population  was  found  to  be  most  sparsely  scattered,  but  thin  as 
it  was,  it  was  most  wretchedly  and  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  kept,  for  the  feeding 
of  them  would  be  sure  to  produce  a  famine,  t  They  wouMnot  be  sent  back 
to  their  tribe,  for  that  would  strengthen  the  enemy.  They  could  not  even 
make  slaves  of  them,  for  their  labor  would  have  oeen  worthless.  Death, 
then,  was  unfortunately  the  punishment,  which  was  prompted  both  by  in- 
terest and  revenge.  And  accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  we  find,  bat  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  this  was  the  dreadful 
fate  which  awaited  the  prisoners  of  all  classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  fact,  this  has  been  the  practice  of  war,  wherever  man  was  found  in  the  first 
stages  of  society — ^living  on  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  chase.  The 
savages  of  the  islands  of  Andaman,  in  the  east,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  of  iSfew-Holland 
and  of  the  islands  c^  the  South  Pacific,§  are  all  alike — they  all  agree  in  the 

*  See  Robertaon's  America,  PhU.  ed,  toI.  i,  p.  197. 

t  See  Robertson's  America,  vol.  i,  pp.  192, 193. 

X  "  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  amall  addition  of  snpemuBierarjr 
Kuraths  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  store,  and  brought  on  {axnme.—Rohe^isoni  18S. 

4  Captain  Cook  says,  of  the  natives  in  the  neighDorhood  of  dneen  Charlotte's  Sooxid, 
**  If  I  had  followed  tlte  advice  of  all  our  pretend^  friends,  I  might  have  extiipated  diie 
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practice  of  exterminating  enemies  by  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  conduct ; 
and,  throughout  many  extensive  regions,  the  horrid  practice  of  feasting  on 
the  murdered  prisoners  prevailed.* 

What  is  there,  let  us  ask,  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  this  horrid  prac* 
tice,  and  to  communicate  an  impulse  towards  civilization  ?  Strange  as  it 
may  sound  in  modem  ears,  it  is  the  institution  of  property  and  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Judging  from  the  universality  of  the  fact,  we  may  assert  that 
domestic  slavery  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  fixing  the  wanderer  to  the 
soil,  moderating  his  savage  tem]>er,  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
abolishing  the  practice  of  murdering  the  captives.  In  the  pure  hundng 
state,  man  has  little  idea  of  property,  and  consequently  there  is  little  room 
for  distinction,  except  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  People  in  this 
state  retain,  therefore,  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  two  extremes  of  society  are  most  lavorable  to  liberty 
and  equality — the  most  savage  and  the  most  refined  and  enlightened — the 
former,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  institution  of  property,  and 
the  latter,  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  conseouent  capability 
of  self-government.  The  former  is  characterized  by  a  wild,  licentious  in- 
dependence, totally  subversive  of  all  order  and  tranquillit^Tt  and  the  latter 
by  a  well-ordered,  well-established  liberty,  which,  while  it  leaves  to  each 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  secures  him  against  the  lawless 
violence  and  rapine  of  his  neighbors.  Throughout  the  whole  American 
continent,  this  equality  and  savage  independence  seem  to  have  prevailed, 
except  in  the  comparatively  ^eat  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
the  right  to  property  was  established. 

So  soon  as  private  right  to  proj>erty  is  established,  slavery  commences ; 
and  with  the  institution  of  slavery  the  cruelties  of  war  begin  to  diminish. 
The  chief  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  make  slaves  of  his  captives,  rather 
than  put  them  to  death.  This  system  commences  with  the  shepherd  state, 
and  is  consummated  in  the  agricultural ;  slavery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
chief  means  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  AccordinslVf  wherever 
among  barbarous  nations  they  have  so  far  advanced  in  civihzation  as  to 
understand  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  captives,  by  conyerring  them 
into  slaves,  there  the  cruelties  of  war  are  found  to  be  lessened. 

ThroiKxhuut  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  inconsequence  of  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  slavery*  war  is  not  conducted  with  the  same  barbarous 
ferocity  as  by  the  American  Indian.  And  hence  it  happens,  that  some  na- 
tions become  most  cruel  to  those  whom  they  would  most  wish  to  favor. 
Thus,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Tartars  massacre  all 
the  true  believers  who  fall  into  their  hands,  but  preserve  heretics  and  infi- 
dels, because  their  religion  forbids  them  to  make  slaves  of  true  believers, 
and  allows  them  to  use  or  sell  all  others  at  their  pleasure. f 

In  looking  to  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  interest,  and  interest 
alone,  has  been  enabled  successfully  to  war  against  the  fiercer  passion  of 

whole  race,  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  hj  turns,  applied  to  mo  to  destroy 
the  other It  appears  to  me  that  the  New  Zealanders  mast  uto  in  perpettial  appre- 
hension of  being  destroyed  by  each  other. 

*  Amonf  the  Iroqnois,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  the  phrase  by  which  they  express  their 
resolution  of  making  war  against  an  enemy  is,  "let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  they  inWte  it  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  then* 
enemies.  Among  the  Abnakis,  according  to  the  **  Lettres  Edif.  et  Coiiense,"  the  chief, 
afler  dividing  his  warriors  mto  pardes,  sa^s  to  each,  to  yon  is  given  such  a  hamlet  to  eat, 
to  yott  such  a  village,  &c.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage,  says  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
**  perhaps  the  desire  of  making  a  good  meal  (on  prisoners)  is  no  small  inducement"  to  go 
to  war. 

t  Tacitus  tells  us  that  civil  wars  were  always  the  most  cruel,  because  the  prisoners  are 
not  made  slaves. 
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revenge.  The  only  instance  of  mildness  in  war  among  the  savages  of 
North  America,  results  from  the  operation  of  interest.  Sometimes,  when 
the  tribe  has  suffered  great  loss  of  numbers,  and  stands  very  much  in  need 
of  recruits,  the  prisoner  is  saved,  and  adopted  (says  Robertson)  as  a  menx- 
her  of  the  nation.  Pastoral  nations  require  but  few  slaves,  and  conse- 
quently they  save  but  few  prisoners  for  this  purpose.  Agricultural  re- 
quire more,  and  this  state  is  the  most  advantageous  to  slavery-  Prisoners 
of  war  are  generally  spared  by  such  nations,  in  consideration  of  the  use 
which  may  be  made  of  their  labor. 

It  is  curious  in  this  respect,  to  contemplate  the  varied  success  with 
which,  under  various  circumstances,  the  principle  of  self-interest  combats 
that  of  vengeance.  The  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire, 
existed  principally  in  the  pastoral  state ;  they  brought  along  with  them 
their  wives  and  children,  and  consequently  they  recfuired  extensive  re- 
gions for  their  support,  and  but  few  slaves.  We  find,  accordingly,  they 
waged  a  most  cruel,  exterminating  war,  not  even  sparing  women  and 
children.  *♦  Hence,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  preliminary  volume  to 
the  History  of  Charles  v.,  "  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  upon  a  period  in 
^e  history  of  the  worid,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  (A.  D.  395,)  to 
the  reign  of  Alboinus  in  Lombardy,"  (A.  D.  571.)  At  the  last  mentioned 
epoch,  the  barbarian  inundations  spent  themselves,  and  consequently  re- 
pose was  given  to  the  world. 

Slavery  was  very  common  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  very  rude  state  of  agriculture  prevalent  in  those  days,  and  the  great 
reliance  placed  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  the  same 
number  oiF  slaves  was  not  required  as  in  subsequent  ages,  when  agriculture 
had  m^de  greater  advances.  Hence  we  find  the  laws  of  war  of  a  very 
cruel  character — the  principle  of  revenge  triumphing  over  every  other. 
These  are  the  evils,  we  are  informed  by  Homer,  that  follow  the  capture 
of  a  town :  **  The  men  are  killed,  the  city  is  burned  to  the  ground,  the 
women  and  qhildren  of  all  ranks  are  carried  off  for  slaves."  (Iliad,  L.  9.) 
Again  :  "  Wretch  that  I  am,"  says  the  venerable  Priam,  "  what  evil  does 
the  great  Jupiter  bring  on  me  in  my  old  age  ?  My  sons  slain,  my  daugh- 
ters dragged  into  slavery,  violence  pervading  even  the  chambers  of  my 
palace,  and  the  very  infants  dashed  against  the  ground  in  horrid  sport  of 
war.  I  myself,  slain  in  the  vain  office  of  defence,  shall  be  the  prey  of  my 
own  dogs,  ])erhaps,  in  the  very  palace  gates!"  (Iliad,  L.  22.) 

In  after  times,  during  the  glorious  days  of  the  Republics  of  both  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  wants  of  man  had  undergone  an  enlargement ;  agriculture 
had  been  pushed  to  a  high  state  of  improvement,  population  became  more, 
dense,  and  consequently  a  more  abundant  production,  and  more  regular 
and  constant  application  of  labor,  became  necessary.  At  this  period,  slaves 
were  in  great  demand,  and,  therefore,  the  prisoners  of  war  were  generally 
spared  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  slaves.  And  this  mildness  did 
not  arise  so  much  from  their  civilization,  as  for  the  great  demand  for 
slaves.  All  the  Roman  generals,  even  the  mild  Julius,  were  sufficiently 
cruel  to  put  to  death  when  they  did  not  choose  to  make  slaves  of  the  cap- 
tives. Hence,  as  cruel  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  war,  they 
were  much  milder  than  the  surrounding  barbarous  nations.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  wars  in  Africa  have  been  made,  perhaps,  more  mild  by  the  siavt 
trade,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Instances  are  frequent, 
where  the  prisoner  has  been  immmediately  put  to  death  because  a  pur- 
chaser could  not  be  found.  The  report  of  the  Lords,  in  1789,  speaks  of  a 
female  captive  in  Africa,  for  whom  an  anker  of  brandy  had  been  offered ; 
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but  before  the  messenger  arrived,  her  head  was  cut  off*.  Sir  George 
Young  saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra 
Leone :  the  child  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  person  who 
had  him  to  sell,  because  he  was  too  yoan^  to  be  an  object  of  trade ;  but 
Sir  George  offered  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira  for  him,  which  was  accept- 
ed.* A  multitude  of  such  instances  might  easily  be  cited  from  command- 
ers of  vessels  and  travelers,  who  have  ever  visited  Africa.  And  thus  do 
we  find,  by  a  review  of  the  historyof  the  world,  that  slavery  alone,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  principle  of  self-interest,  is  capable  of  overcoming 
that  inordinate  desire  of  vengeance  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  the  sav- 
age ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  the  remark  made  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Phi- 
losophical Dictionary,  that  "  slavery  is  as  ancient  as  war,  and  war  as 
human  nature,"  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  many  wars  have  been  too  cruel 
to  admit  of  slavery. 

Let  us  now  close  this  head  by  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  slavery, 
flowing  from  the  laws  of  war.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  the  first 
•place,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  and  all  nations  of  modem  times 
verging  on  a  state  of  barbarism — never  for  a  moment  doubted  this  ri^ht. 
All  history  proves  that  they  have  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  mild  punish- 
ment, in  comparison  with  what  they  had  a  right  to  inflict. — And  so  far 
from  being  conscience-stricken,  when  they  inflicted  the  punishment  of 
death  or  slavery,  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
and  to  be  remorseful  only  when,  from  some  cause,  they  had  not  inflicted  the 
worst.  '*  Why  so  tender  hearted  ?"  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus,  see- 
ing him  hesitate,  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  chariot,  was  begging  for  life — **  Are 
you  and  your  house  so  beholden  to  the  Trajans  ?  Let  not  one  of  them 
escape  destruction  from  our  hands — no,  not  the  child  within  his  mother's 
womb.  Let  all  perish  unmoumed."  And  the  poet  even  gives  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  inhumanity  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  never  characteiized  asin* 
human :  »*  It  was  justly  spoken,  (says  Eomer,)  and  he  turned  his  brother's 
mind.  And  the  suppliant  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  men. 
**  When  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Troy  came  to  beg  the  body  of  his 
heroic  son,  (Hector,)  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  marked  by  a  supe- 
rior spirit  of  generosity.  Yet,  in  the  very  act  of  granting  the  pious  re- 
Guest,  he  doubts  if  he  is  quite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend, 
for  remitting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
restoring  the  corpse  to  secure  the  rites  of  burial.^f  To  ask  them,  whether 
men  with  notions  similar  to  these,  had  a  right  to  kill  or  enslave  the  prison- 
ers, would  almost  belike  gravely  inquiring  into  the  right  of  tigers  and  lions 
to  kill  each  other  and  devour  the  weaker  beasts  of  the  forest.  If  we  look 
to  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  days  of  their  glory  and  ci^^- 
fization,  we  shall  find  no  one  doubting  the  right  to  make  slaves  of  those 
taken  in  war.  **  No  legislator  of  antiquity,"  says  Voltaire,  **  ever  attempted 
to  abrogate  slavery  :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  the  most  enthusiastic  for 
liberty — the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Cartha- 
genians — were  those  who  enacted  the  most  severe  laws  against  their  serfs. 
Society  was  so  accustomed  to  this  degradation  of  the  species,  that  Epicte- 
tus,  who  was  assuredly  worth  more  than  his  master,  never  expresses  any 
surprise  at  his  being  a  slave,"t  Julius  Caesar  has  been  reckoned  one  of 
the  mildest,  and  most  clement  military  chieftains  of  antiquity,  and  yet 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  that  the  principal  object  in  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
was  to  procure  slaves  for  the  Roman  slave  markets.  When  he  left  Britain, 

♦  See  Edwards'  West  Indies,  vol.  2,  book  4,  chap.  4. 
t  See  Mitford*8  Greece,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  sec.  4. 
t  See  Philosophical  Dictionary,  title  '  Slaves.* 
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it  became  necessary  to  collect  together  a  large  fleet  for  the  purpose  c£ 
transporting  his  captives  across  the  channel.  He  sometimes  ordered  the 
captive  chiefs  to  be  executed,  and  be  butchered  the  whole  of  Cato's  Senate 
when  he  became  master  of  Utica.  Paulus  Emilias,  acting  under  the  spe- 
cial orders  of  the  Roman  Senate,  laid  all  Epirus  waste,  and  brought  1 50. 000 
captives  in  chains,  to  Italy,  all  of  whom  were  sold  in  the  Roman  slave 
markets.  Au^stus  Caesar  was  considered  one  of  the  mildest,  most  pacific, 
and  most  politic  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  yet,  when  he  rooted  out  the 
nation  of  the  Salassii,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Alps,  he  sold  36,000  perscms 
into  slavery.  Cato  was  a  large  owner  of  slaves,  most  of  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  slave  markets  at  the  sale  of  prisoners  of  war.*  Aristotle,  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  and  a  man  of  as  capacious  mind  as  the 
world  ever  produced,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  slavery — maintaining  that 
it  was  reasonable,  necessary,  and  natural ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  model 
of  a  republic,  there  were  to  be  comparatively  few  freemen  served  by  many 
slaves,  f 

If  we  turn  from  profane  history  to  Holy  Writ — that  sacred  fountain 
whence  are  derived  those  pure  precepts  and  holy  laws  and  regulations 
by  which  the  Christian  world  has  ever  been  governed,  we  shall  find  that 
the  children  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  massacred  or  en- 
slaved their  prisoners  of  war.  So  far  from  considering  slavery  a  cursCt 
they  considered  it  a  punishment  much  too  mild,  and  regretted,  from  this 
cause  alone,  its  infliction. 

The  children  of  Israel,  when  they  marched  upon  the  tribes  of  Canaan, 
were  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  the  northern  invaders  who  overran  the 
Roman  empire.  They  had  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them, 
and  wished  to  make  Cfanaan  their  abode.  Extermination,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Gibeonites  alone,  who 
practiced  upon  the  princes  of  Israel  by  a  fraud,  escaped  the  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage.  They  were  enslaved,  and  so  far  from  regretting  their 
lot,  they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  mourning  over  the  destiny  of  the  enslaved  Gibeonites,  murmured  that 
they  were  not  massacred — **  and  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the 
princes."  And  the  answer  of  the  princes  was,  **  we  will  even  let  them  live, 
lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  swear  unto  them." 

**  But  let  them  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the 
congre^tion,  as  the  princes  had  promised  them."t 

But  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  farther  to  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
the  ancient  world  in  regard  to  their  rights  to  kill  or  enslave  at  pleasure  the 
unfortunate  captive.  Nor  will  we  now  cite  the  example  of  Africa,  the 
great  storehouse  of  slavery  for  the  modem  world,  which  so  completely  sus- 
tains our  position  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men  on  this  subject,  farther 
than  to  make  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Henniker,  in  1769,  in  which  the  speaker  asserts  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  by  George  III.,  Trom  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
African  potentates,  the  Emperor  of  Dahomey,  which  letter  admirably  ex- 
emplifies an  African's  notions  about  the  right  to  kill  or  enslave  prisoners  of 
war.  **  He  (Emperor  of  Dahomey)  stated,"  said  Mr.  H.,  **  that  as  he  un- 
derstood King  George  was  the  greatest  of  white  kings,  so  he  thought  him- 
self the  greatest  of  black  ones.  He  asserted  that  he  could  lead  500,000 
men  armed  into  the  field  ;  that  being  the  pursuit  to  which  all  his  subjects 
were  bred,  and  the  women  only  staying  at  home  to  plant  and  manure  the 

♦  See  Plutarch's  Lives,  *»  Cato  the  Elder." 
t  Aristotle's  Politics,  book  1,  chap.  4. 
t  See  9th  chapter  of  Joshua. 
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earth.  He  had  himself  £Dught  two  hundred  and  nine  battles,  with  great 
reputation  and  success,  and  had  conquered  the  great  king  of  Ardah.  The 
kins's  head  was  to  this  day  preserved  with  the  flesh  and  hair ;  the  heads 
of  his  generals  were  distinguished  by  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
doors  of  their  Fetiches;  with  the  heads  of  the  inferior  officers  they  pav- 
ed the  space  before  the  doors ;  and  the  heads  of  the  common  soldiers 
formed  a  sort  of  fringe  or  outwork  round  the  walls  of  the  palace. — Since 
this  war,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  he  hoped  in 
good  time  to  be  able  to  complete  the  out  walls  of  all  his  great  houses,  to 
tne  number  of  seven,  in  the  same  manner."* 

Mr.  Norris,  who  visited  this  empire  in  1772,  actually  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  letter.  He  found  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  cane  and  mud  tents,  enclosed  by  a^bigh  wall.  The  sculls  and 
jaw  bones  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  formed  the  H^orite  ornaments  of  the 
palaces  and  temples.  The  king's  apartments  were  paved,  and  the  walls 
and  roof  stuck  over,  with  these  horrid  trophies.  Ana  if  a  farther  supply 
appeared  at  any  time  desirable,  he  announced  to  his  general,  that  *^  his 
house  wanted  thatch,**  when  a  war  for  that  purpose  was  immediately  nn- 
dertaken.f  Who  can  for  a  moment  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  such 
a  prince  as  this  could  doubt  of  his  right  to  make  slaves  in  war,  when  he 
gloried  in  being  able  to  thatch  his  houses  with  the  heads  of  his  enemies  ? 
Who  could  doubt  that  any  thing  else  than  a  strong  sense  of  interest,  would 
ever  put  an  end  to  such  barbarity  and  ferocity  ?  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  be  more  minute,  however  mteresting  the  subject. 


ART.  Vn.-PUNK  ROADS.* 

No.  II. 

Whilb  we  see  other  states  progressing  in  this  practical  way,  we,  in  South 
Carolina,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rafl-road  mania.  We  seem  to  have  passed  by, 
unnoticed,  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
South  Carolina  Rail-road  to  Hamburg  was  put  in  operation,  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  remains  a  comparative  wilderness,  with  its  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  heavy  timber  untouched,  except  the  small  portion  used  by 
the  rail-road  for  its  construction  and  repairs.  A  plank  road  would  have  long 
since  carried  this  timber  to  market,  and  converted  the  present  wild  lands  into 
cultivated  fields.  • 

It  is  the  received  opinion  all  over  the  world,  that  the  improved  condition  of 
the  common  roads  and  bridges  of  a  country  are  evident  signs  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.  But  our  planting  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for 
with  all  our  wealth  and  refinement,  our  market  roads,  over  which  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually  pass,  have  had  but  little  more 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  than  to  clear  away  the  forest  timber,  and  erect  the 
rudest  temporary  bridges.  In  the  winter  season,  when  our  great  staple,  cotton, 
ought  to  be  carried  to  market,  they  are  frequently  almost  impassable,  even  for 
empty  wagons. 

in  looking  back  into  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  South  Carolina, 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  thifl  unpardonable  state  of  things,  the  public 
mind  has  occasionally  been  excited,  and  I  may  say  convulsed,  on  this  subject. 
The  mania  for  internal  improvements,  which  prevailed  in  1820  in  this  state, 
can  be  characterised  by  no  more  appropriate  term  than  convulsion,  for  in  a  state 

*  See  HazHt't  British  Eloqaence,  vol.  ii, 

t  See  Family  Library,  No.  16,  p.  199. 

t  By  W.  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina. — (See  April  number.) 
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of  feverish  excitement,  she  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  works  for  which 
the  country  was  not  prepared,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  waste  of  money.  The 
amount  of  capital  expended  in  those  useless  canals,  would  have  constructed 
McAdamized  roads  to  every  important  section  of  our  state,  serving,  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  cheapen  the  transit  of  produce  to  market,  and  at  this  time  as  a  basis 
for  the  plank  road,  so  admirably  adapted  to  our  country,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  transit. 

Rail-roads  are  expensive  in  their  first  outlay,  and  extremely  complicated,  and 
expensive  to  keep  up.  They  seldom  improve  the  country  through  which  they 
pass,  and  are  beneficial  to  cities  only,  by  reaching  sections  of  country  which 
have  no  natural  outlets,  and  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  wagon  trade,  over 
good  common  roads.  They  are  profitable  to  stockholders  only  when  located  ofn 
great  thoroughfares  for  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  used  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  a  city.  Out  of  the  9,000  miles  of  rail-road  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  surprising  to^eam  how  few  of  them  yield  a  profit  commensurate 
to  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  their  construction.  It  certainly  ought 
to  admonish  us  against  injudicious  selections  of  the  mode  of  improving  the 
highways  of  the  state,  and  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  exhausting  the  energr^ 
and  capital  of  a  country  to  Construct  works,  which,  however  gigantic  in  their 
conception,  will  not  prove  sufficiently  useful  to  pay  for  keeping  them  up.  I 
allude  to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  from  no  unkind  feelings  towards 
the  rail-roads  now  being  projected  and  in  progress  in  our  state,  but  nom  a  set- 
tled conviction  that  public  opinion,  in  this  particular,  is  entirely  in  error. 

Rail-roads  are  necessarilv  costly  works,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  ex- 
cept by  capitalists  for  bona  fide  investment.     When  there  is  not  a  sure  prospect 
of  profitable  returns,  capitalists  will  not  lend  their  aid,  and  the  work  has  to  be 
commenced  by  exciting  appeals  to  patriotism,  and  plausible  arguments  as  to 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  every  individual  through  whose  neighbor- 
hood it  may  pass.    The  work  is  often  commenced  after  receiving  promises  for 
but  half  the  capital  necessary  to  complete  it,  depending  on  loans  for  the  bal- 
ance ;  and  when  completed,  is  found  to  have  cost  more  than  the  estimates, 
thus  starting  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  debt.     Then  comes  the  ^reat 
difficulty,  which  is  the  pith  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  other  modes  of  im- 
proving the  highways  of  South  Carolina, — I  mean  the  large  outlays  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  complicated  machinery,  the  'erection  of  workshops  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  the  necessity  for  high  salaried  officers — such  as  a  presiuent,  trea- 
surer, auditor,  agent  of  transportation,  civil  engineer,  and  foreman  of  work- 
shops ;  also  skilml  workers  in  iron  and  wood — painters,  upholsterers,  receivers 
and  deliverers  of  freight — laborers  to  load  and  unload — a  regiment  of  clerks 
and  book-keepers,  working  engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  dec.      To  all  of 
these  ramifications  of  expense,  the  extent  of  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  by 
the  best  informed  in  such  matters,  must  be  added  the  wear  of  iron  and  decay 
of  timber,  slow  but  sure,  in  their  eventual  destruction  of  property,  and  which 
cannot  be  neglected  even  for  a  day.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
rail-road  managers  as  to  the  extent  which  rail-road  companies  should  engage 
in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  machinery ;  in  my  opinion,  lar^  sums  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  this  way,  and  the  extent  of  such  estsu>Iishment8 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  facilities  immediately  at  hand  to  have  the  work  done 
by  private  contract.     All  interior  roads  would  be  under  the  actual  necessity  of 
doing  such  work  for  themselves,  however  costly  it  might  prove  to  be.     The 
workshops  now  being  erected  by  the  South  Carolina  Rail-road  Company  in  this 
place,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.     Without  pretending  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  policy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  when  this 
establishment  is  fully  equipped  with  men  and  machinery,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  most  consummate  skill  in  managing,  it  will  sink,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  waste  of  material,  and  injudicious  application  of  mechanical  lid>or, 
a  larger  sum  per  annum  than  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  good  dividend  on  the 
investment  necessary  to  build  a  plank  road  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long. 
The  mere  working  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail-road  costs,  in  round  numbers, 
over  $1,200  per  day  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.    As  I  have  before  ob- 
served, rail-roads  are  exceedingly  complicated  works,  costly  in  their  constmc- 
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Uon  and  outfit,  and  in  their  management ;  and  we  think  that  the  least  reflection 
ought  to  convince  us  that  they  are  only  fitted  for  locations  where  they  can  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  an  extensive  mercantile  or  manufacturing  population. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  rail  and  plank  roads,  in  every  point  of 
view.  The  permanent  cost  of  a  plank  road  ceases  with  the  construction  of  th«, 
highway.  With  the  same  original  expenditure,  it  accommodates  a  thousand  or 
a  million  tons  of  transportation  ;  while  the  rail-road  requires  large  invest- 
ments in  machinery  for  any  additional  influx  of  trade,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  plank  road  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  wants  of  our  country, 
and  superior  to  the  rail-road  in  every  particular,  but  that  of  indulging  our 
fancy  in  rapidly  passing  from  one  point  to  another ;  it  is  so  simple  and  cheap 
in  its  construction  and  management,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  an  agn- 
cultural  section  of  our  country,  that  cannot  afford  to  build  and  maintain  one. 

After  the  construction  is  completed,  the  commonest  labor  of  our  countiy  can 
be  used  in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole  expense  of  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  a  plank  road  from  this  city  to  the  mountains,  would  be  embraced  in  the 
salary  of  a  treasurer  or  general  supervisor,  the  gate-keepers,  overseers,  and  la- 
borers requisite  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plank  road  bystem,  that  di^inguishes  it  from  the  rail-road,  is,  that  the  first 
avails  itself  of  the  independent,  pre-existing  animal  power  for  the  purposes  of 
transportation,  while  the  last  substitutes  mechanical  agency  for  the  same  end. 

Now,  if  the  question  were  raised  in  manu&cturing  countries,  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  Eastern  states,  (where  the  construction  and  management  of 
machinery  is  the  business  of  a  large  class  of  the  population,  and  where  horse 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  modes 
of  transportation,  the  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  in  favor  of  the  machine — 
but  in  South  Carolinaf  we  are  seeking  the  best  modes  of  transportation  for  our 
great  agricultural  staple,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance  how  far  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  substituting  machinery,  when  it  would  not 
lessen  the  amount  of  animal  power  required  for  the  purposes  of  production. 
From  the  great  amount  of  ploucrhin^  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a^cotton  crop, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  wmch  employs  so  much  of  animal  power,  in 

Sroportion  to  the  weight  of  the  staple  product,  as  in  our  cotton  growing  states. 
1  the  growth  of  cotton,  ploughing  is  continually  needed  from  January  and 
February,  when  the  land  is  broken  up,  to  August,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  open ;  on  an  average,  a  horse  or  mule  is  employed  for  every 
eight  bales  of  cotton,  or  ton  and  a  half  of  product.  In  grain  and  grass  grow- 
ing countries,  a  farmer  puts  in  thirty  acres  of  wheat,  with  one  horse,  which 
yields  from  fifleen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  36,000  lbs.,  about  fifteen 
tons  of  product  to  the  horse.  The  article  of  hay  will  greatly  exceed  this,  and 
probably  reach  forty  tons  of  product  to  the  horse. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULT  URE 

1.— ESTIMATES  OF    COTTON  CROPS— 1850-'51 . 

We  have  two  of  these  before  us ;  the  first  made  on  the  8th  of  March,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  price  current 1,693,185 

Received,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz. : 

Augusta  and  Hambarg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga..  Feb.  22,  1851 17,741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4, 1851 17,780 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  1,1851 16,759 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1851 20,000 

Columbia,  S.C.,Feb.  1,  1851 5,000—142,838 

Total  received  and  on  hand 1,836,023 
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Brought  forward I,836,tt3 

Estiniated  amount  to  come  from  loiidry  placet: 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries 20,000 

Vicinity  of  Memphis  and  Hatchie  River 15,000 

Tennessee  River  and  Nashville • 40,000 

Arkansas  and  White  Rivers 4,000 

Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers 15,000 

Scattering,  from  Mississippi  River 15,000 

Texas - 20,000 

Tombigbee,  Warrior,  and  Alabama  Rivers 40,000 

Interior  of  Georgia 50,000 

Interior  of  South  Garolina 50,000 

Florida 40,000—309.000 

Estimate  of  v^hole  crop  of  1850-51 2,145,023 

But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount,  cotton  to  be  bought 
at  Memphis  for  manufacturing  at  the  West— Pittsburgh.  Wheel- 
ing, Wellsburg,  and  Oannelton 25,000 

Deduct  5  per  cent,  for  short  weight. 1 06,000 

Deduct  for  trash,  motes,  and  unmerchantable  cotton......  20,000 — 151,000 

Leaving  for  the  crop  only 1,994,023 

The  second  is  made  in  the  circular  of  Talcott  and  Bro.,  of  New-Yorik,  on  the 
1st  of  April. 

We  submit  for  perusal  the  estimates  of ,  all  the  foctors  at  New-Orleaoa, 
made  14th  inst,  of  the  receipts  at  that  port.  These  confirm  the  estimate  we  ad- 
yised  Nov.  5th,  per  the  ^  Asia ;"  but  our  estimates  for  Mobile  and  the  Atlantic 
states,  MAT  each  be  exceeded  25,000  bales  ;  in  which  case  the  result  would  bo 
•8  follows : 

New-Orleans 900,000 

MobUe 425,000 

Atlantic  States 675,000 

Florida 170,000 

Texas 35,000 

Total 2,205,000 

Messrs.  Talcott  base  their  New-Orleans  estimate  upon  the  calculations  of  the 
following  leading  cotton  merchants  and  foctors  of  the  city,  who  vary  from  825  to 
900,000,  out  in  general  fix  upon  900.000. 

Cleveland,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lowe  &  Pattison,  Ward  &  Jonas,  R.  J.  Ward,  R.  YeaW 
man  &  Co.,  Bonner  &  Smith,  Anderson  &,  Metcalfe,  G.  T.  Steever,  Buchanoon* 
Carroll  &  Co.,  Bockner  &  Stanton,  S.  O.  Nelson  &  Co.,  Washington,  Jackson  St 
Co.,  J.  B.  Planche  &  Co.,  Thornbill  &  McIIhenny,  Frierson  &  Fowler,  McLe- 
more,  Currin  &  Co.,  Nalle,  Cox  &.  Co,  Payne  &  Harrison,  Bobbins,  Arringtun  &. 
Co.,  Jnrey  &  Co.,  A.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Cammack  &  Squires,  Bulkley  &.  Holt, 
Cherry,  Henderson  &  Co.,  Wyche  &  Hammet,  McDowell,  Mills  &  Co.,  P.  A. 
Owen  &>  Co.,  J.  P.  Donald  &  Co.,  Hewitt,  Norton  &  Co.,  Jos  Lallaode,  J.  H. 
Moore,  Gray  &  Campbell,  Bugeley,  Rochelle  &  Blair,  R,  H.  Frazer  &  Co.,  Hill, 
McLean  <fe  Co.  H.  R.  W.  Hill,  A.  Miltenberger  &  Co.,  J.  B.  Byrne  &  Co,  Watt 
&  De  Sauls,  G.  Burke  &Co.,  Bradley,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Richard  Beck,  Robson  & 
Allen,  H.  Kendall.  Carter  &  Co.,  Cummings,  Stewart  &  Co,  McGregor  &,  Allo> 
way,  M.  D.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Bogart  &  Foley,  John  G.  Cocks  St  Co.,  Fellows  &  Co., 
Swiney.  Green  &  Co.  €reo.  M.  Pinckard  &  Co.  Pickett,  Perkins  &  Co.,  M.  Green- 
wood &  Co.,  Oykley  Sc  Hawkins,  Mannsel,  White  Sl  Co.,  Wright,  Williams  St 
Co.,  J.  M.  Bell  &  Conway,  M'Ree  &.  Coffman,  Moon,  Titus  Si  Co.,  R.  Nugent  Sl 
Co.,  Williams,  Phillips  St  Co.,  T.  Henderson  &  Peale,  Feam,  Donegan  S&  Co, 
A.  Miltenberger,  McMahon  &  Pearsall,  John  Williams,  B.  Elder,  Brae,  ^  Co., 
J.  C.  Ricks  &  Co.,  D,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  George  Connelly,  H.  Frellsen  Sl  Co. 

2.— THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  COTTON  GROWING  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST 

Our  informant,  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  came  to  Mississippi  in  1816,  saya : 
'*  At  that  time,  both  green  and  black  seed  were  grown,  the  latter  being  moch 
the  more  prolific  and  yielding  the  best  fibre,  the  staple  being  fine  and  prettylong. 
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ttboat  tfai-ee-fbartbi  of  an  inch.  Cotton  was  safaject  to  no  catoalties."  (The  wK 
had  not  yet  become  general,  and  the  worm  appeared  only  partially,  and  at  rare 
intervaU.)  All  grew  more  than  they  could  pick.  He  has  seen  the  hands  still 
picking  in  one  part  of  the  field  in  the  spring,  whilst  other-hands  in  the  same 
field  were  ploughing  and  planting.  The  stocks  pulled  up  and  piled  for  burning, 
even  as  late  as  April,  looked  like  banks  of  snow.  Many  Indian  women  were 
employed  every  fall  to  pick,  were  paid  |1  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  in  cash 
or  goods,  and  provisions  and  whiskey.  Tney  did  not  pick  near  so  much  as  the 
negroes,  but  very  clean."  These  were  Choctaws.  **  A  smooth  iron  crowbar  was 
used  for  packing  bags  of  cotton,  the  bag  made  of  Kentucky  bagging,  was  suspended 
under  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  lint  room ;  the  cotton,  in  wads,  was  handed  down 
to  a  negro  who  was  inside  the  bag,  who  tramped  and  rammed  it  down  with  the 
crowbar,  whilst  another  kept  the  outside  of  the  bag  pretty  well  wetted,  to  pro- 
vent  the  cotton  springing  again."  Some  used  a  lever  press  worked  by  hand,  such 
as  is  still  used  for  many  purposes.  A  Venerable  lady  resident  in  this  village,  and 
who  came  to  this  part  of  the  South-west  in  1773,  says,  that  not  only  these  lever, 
but  screw  presses  were  in  use  for  baling  cotton,' as  parly  as  1794.  The  bales  or 
bags,  whetner  packed  by  press  or  hand,  weighed  about  three  to  the  1,000  pounds, 
or  333  pounds  each. 

We  come  now  to  an  era  in  cotton  ^wing  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  saw  gin — that  of  the  introduction  of  the  Mexican  or  Petit  Onff 
9ee4,  so  called  from  having  first  attracted  public  attention,  and  from  seed  having 
been  disseminated  from  Petit  Gulf  or  Rodney.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  **  when  and  by  whom"  introduced. 

One  account  related  to  us  says,  that  Mexican  seed  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1824.  A  Mr.  Lewellyn  Price,  then  a  planter  in  the  Gulf  Hills,  in  Claiborne 
County,  near  where  Oakland  College  stanos,  has  the  credit  of  first  growing  it  to 
any  extent  We  are  told  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  got  the  first  seed,  unless 
it  was  from  an  old  gentleman,  a  musician  and  dancing  master,  who  was  Ions 
well  known  all  over  the  country,  privileged  in  every  house,  "  even  to  kissing  all 
the  girls  on  his  arrival  and  departure."  He  was  a  Frenchman  or  Italian,  named 
Brisnoe.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,  and  distributing,  firom 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  seeds  and  cuttings  of  various  kinds ;  and  fit)m 
him,  Mr.  Price  thinks,  he  first  got  three  or  four  seeds  of  this  variety  of  cotton. 
Brisnoe  was  supposed  to  have  gotten  them  from  a  Walter  Burlin — this,  however, 
as  we  shall  show,  is  disputed.  Price  grew  the  few  seeds  he  got,  carefdlly  saving 
it  until  he  had  enough  to  plant  five  acres,  which,  he  did  on  a  small  buntf  or 
clearing  in  the  woods  ofi*  by  itself.  The  plant  was  similar  to  the  Gulf  seed  cotton, 
of  the  present  day,  but  boles  larger,  staple  coarser,  and  the  cotton  fell  out  of  the 
boles  greatly.  My  informant,  a  very  intelligent  and  observant  old  gentleman ,  who 
then  resided  near  to  Price,  says  he  thinks  that  if  tho  seed  had  been  received  at 
that  time,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  plant  a  crop,  it  would  not  have  been  grown; 
as  it  grew  rank,  with  few  boles,  and  the  cotton  fell  out,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pick  anything  of  a  crop.  But  a  few  seeds  having  only  been  received  at  first, 
it  had  time  to  be  acclimated  and  undergo  considerable  change  for  the  better,  in 
these  respects,  before  it  went  into  anything  like  general  cultivation.  T.  A. 

3.— EAST  INDIA  COTTON.  •* 

The  restless  eagerness  with  which  the  people  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
look  to  the  establishment  of  rivals  to  the  cotton  producing  states  of  this  Union,  is 
not  understood  by  those  who  are  not  led  to  inspect  the  occasional  publications  in 
that  country. 

In  a  late  article  of  Blackwood,  after  insisting  on  the  power  of  one  extremity  of 
their  empire  to  supply  fully  the  materials  for  the  most  economical  industry  of  the 
other,  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the  Times,  January,  1851 : 

'*  At  present,  the  native  consumption  of  cotton  in  India  is  estimated  at  from 
1000.000,000  to  3000,000,000  lbs.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  roosh  production 
that  suits  the  home  market  will,  of  course,  only  be  earned  on,  while,  if  sufficient 
means  of  conveyance  existed  to  render  the  cotton  that  is  now  grown  in  the  inte- 
rior at  1  jd  per  pound,  remunerative,  for  export,  increased  care  in  its  preparation 
would  be  manifested,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  reward  that  would  result.  In  developing  these  views,  Mr.  Ohap- 
46  VOL.  u. 
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man  nndertakes  to  demonstrate,  bj  well  arranged  facts  and  tables,  thst  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  to  England  has  risen  exactly  as  thedifficnltiee  or  expense  af 
its  transmission  have  been  diminished*  and  also  that  costs  and  impediments  stiU 
remain  which  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  qnantity  we  ooO' 
tinue  to  receive.** 

In  this  connexion,  it  will  be  remembered  that  British  capital  has  been  appHacI 
to  rail-roads  from  Bombay  into  the  interior,  and  that  these  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

From  Holt*8  Reports,  for  January,  1851,  it  appears  that  the  importation  o>f 
East  India  cotton  into  England, 

In  1849,  was 106,967 

In  1850 191,401 

Increase  last  year 84,434  bales. 

4.— COTTON  FROM  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  CHARLESTON. 

We  have  had  sent  ua  the  samples  of  five  bales  of  Mississippi  cotton  sold  in  this 
market  yesterday  at  13  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  first  cotton  from  that  state 
that  has  been  sent  to  this  market  for  sale,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  William 
D.  Hollowel,  Esq.,  of  Hnntsville,  Ala.,  who  plants  in  Mississippi,  and  through 
the  enterprise  of  tnat  gentleman,  was  brought  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Memphis, 
thence  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River,  around  the  Shoals  by  the 
Tuscumbia  Rail-road,  and  again  by  the  Tennessee  River  to  Chattanooga.  The 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  beautiful,  and  it  was  purchased  by  a  Liverpool  buyer  at 
what  may  be  considered  an  extra  price  for  the  day.  Mr.  Hollowel,  we  under- 
stand, sent  also  the  first  bales  of  cotton  that  came  to  this  market  from  North  Ala- 
bama, and  has,  therefore,  twice  earned  the  reputation  of  a  pioneer  in  our  new 
and  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  South-west. — Mercury. 

5.— TEA  PLANTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mettrs.  Editors. — The  planting  of  foreign  tea  nuts,  in  this  country,  I  find,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  cannot,  with  safety,  be  assimilated  to  the  planting  of 
the  same  nut  in  Chma.  To  preserve  the  nut  from  perishing  in  transportation,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  kernel  is  of  consequence 
considerably  contracted  and  hard.  In  China  it  is  planted  so  soon  as  eadliered 
from  the  shrub,  about  November,  in  its  natural  fresh  and  green  state,  and  therelore 
is  in  a  condition  for  early  vegetation,  and  the  loss  from  decay  in  the  ground  is 
jnateriallv  diminished.  It  receives  the  heat  and  moisture  simultaneously,  but  a 
dry  nut  planted  in  our  cold  winter  soil  requires  a  combination  of  the  same  elements 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  give  effect  to  vegetation,  and  therefore  has  new  difficulties 
with  which  to  contend.  If  planted  in  the  autumn  or  winter  it  remains  a  long 
time  in  the  cold  earth  under  the  influence  of  one  element  only,  that  of  moisture, 
and  consequently  is  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  beat.  I  have  experienced  this  in 
every  instance  when  I  have  planted  at  the  usual  time  of  planting  in  China.  The 
last  season  I  did  not  be^in  to  plant  until  the  first  week  in  June  to  any  extent. 
The  thermometer  then  indicated  66  to  74  degrees  of  heat,  and  b^  the  middle  of 
the  month  was  as  high  as  70  to  84  degrees.  Heat  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
July  ranged  from  79  lo  84  degrees — ^in  August,  up  to  76  to  90  degrees. 

In  September,  a  small  number  of  nuts,  when  I  least  expected  them,  germinated, 
and  the  plants  are  now  in  a  thriving,  healthy  condition.  The  remainder  of  the 
nuts,  and  those  planted  at  a  subsequent  period,  still  remain  in  the  ground,  aod 
cannot  be  expected  to  germinate  until  warmed  into  vitality  by  increasing  hea(t. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  we  have  most  &iled,  is  not  because  the  nuts  wefe 
unsound,  though  it  will  necessarily  occasion  a  failure,  but  because  the  nuts  were 
destroyed  by  the  cold  earth  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  high  and  continued 
temperature. 

To  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  planting,  I 
have  continued  to  plant  every  month  a  few  nuts,  and  shall  continue  to  plant  until 
June,  which  will  give  me  an  experiment  of  twelve  months.  In  that  way  I  hope 
^  show,  by  actual  experiment,  the  season  of  the  year,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  variation  of  seasons,  when  the  largest  expectations  of  successful  planting 
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may  be  indulged.  At  present  I  am  in  fnvor  of  late  planting,  bat  the  final  resalt 
of  successive  plantings  may  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  a  nice  and  im- 
portant point,  and  requires  that  the  facts  should  be  amply  testified  by  experi- 
ments. As  facts  devolve  the  evidence  sought,  communication  will  be  made  for 
the  information  of  the  public 

I  have  had  other  nuts  lie  in  the  ground  twelve  months,  and  then  break  into  fine 
and  vigorous  plants.  I  have  a  greater  curiosity  to  learn  how  long  a  sound  tea  nut 
may  lie  in  the  ground  before  it  germinates  or  perishes,  than  I  have  to  know  how 
soon  th^i  plant  ooay  be  realized. .  Junius  Smith,  LL.  D. 

Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  6.  Carolina. 
To  the  Ediiori  of  The  Southern  Patriot  : 

Gkntlsmen, — Some  of  your  subscribers  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
tea  cuUiv^ion.  I  have  removed,  from  the  village  of  Greenville  to  this  place,  the 
whole  of  the  tea  plants  set  out  two  years  ago  in  my  one  acre  experimental  tea 
garden  iu  the  village,  and  last  week  transferred  them  to  my  plantation.  They  now 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  in  conjunction  with  those 
plants  received  from  China  in  June  last,  and  a  few  seedling  plants  from  nuts  plantp 
ed  15th  June  last,  which  germinated  in  September,  and  are  now  small,  but  healthy 
plants.  All  the  plants  from  the  village  stood  the  snows  of  January,  and  the  fro6tt 
and  storms  of  winter,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protection,  in  perfect  se- 
curity, without  a  single  loss,  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  their  natural  hardi- 
ness and  strength. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification  at  seeing  every  one  of  the  plants  lifted, 
•specially  as  it  was  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  seeing  the  roots  of  the 
plant  now  of  Carolina  growth.  The  main  roots  are  fine  and  large,  the  coUateralt 
of  a  corresponding  strength  and  beauty,  shooting  out  fibrous  radicals  in  great 
abundance,  in  every  direction.  Thev  have  all  j^own  remarkably  well  during 
the  last  summer,  and  I  trust  the  whole  will  constitute  the  nucleus  of  extensive  tea 
plantations  in  the  United  States.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Junius  Smith. 

6.— HORSES  AND  MULES. 

"  8oU  of  the  South" — As  a  Southern  man,  I  am  proud  to  see  the  growing  indi- 
cations of  increasing  interest  in  the  agricultural  department,  and  hail  with  delight 
the  first  issue  of '  The  Soil  of  the  South,*  as  a  co-worker  in  this  good  cause.  Let  every 
planter  bid  it  welcome,  and  come  up  to  its  aid  with  long  lists  of  subscribers,  and 
contributions,  (homely  though  they  be,)  for  its  celomns,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
its  potency  for  good,  when  the  planters  in  all  the  region  round  about  shall  send 
up  their  plans,  their  thoughts,  their  modes  of  culture,  thair  success  and  their  fail- 
ures, their  methods  of  raising  stock,  and  also  the  long  list  of  nameless  things  per- 
taining to  plantation  interests.  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  your  first  issue  such  a 
variety  of  mterestins  matter ;  but  as  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  raising  hor- 
ses and  mules,  I  will,  by  way  of  beginning,  brin^  this  subject  to  yours  and  your 
readers'  notice,  by  offenng  a  few  thoughts,  especially  in  reference  to  the  latter. 
A  stranger  to  our  country  would  think,  from  the  large  droves  which  are  seen  all 
over  our  state  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  that  there  must  surely  be  some  law 
or  prohibition  against  the  raising  of  mule  colts  in  our  southern  climate,  and  would, 
doubtless,  be  surprised  when  he  learned  that  there  was  neither ;  but  that  Ken- 
tucky nor  Tennessee  could  produce  finer  than  Georgia  or  Alabama,  if  we  would 
but  try. 

My  purpose  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  be  induced  to  try.  Now  that  we  have  plenty 
of  open  land,  affording  opportunity  for  sowin?  large  quantities  of  small  grain, 
and  having  much  for  pasturage,  most  men  would  be  astonished  to  know  at  how 
little  expense  one,  two  or  halt'  a  dozen  mule  colts  might  be  raised.  The  plan  is 
to  have  some  good  strong  square  built  mares ;  use  them  for  plowing  in  making 
the  crop  ;  this  service  would  end  generally  in  July — and  when  they  nave  rested 
and  recruited  some  six  weeks,  they  will  be  in  fine  order.  About  the  middle  of 
September  commence  the  season,  and  continue,  if  need  be,  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Their  colts  will  then  be  dropped  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September,  and  by  a  little  pains-taking  in  tlie  preparation  of  lots  for  green 
winter  and  spring  pasturage,  the  colts  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  wean  in 
good  time  for  the  spring  plowing.      By  that  time,  on  most  plantations  raising  the 
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OBual  qaantity  of  oata,  the  colts  may  be  tamed  npon  these  fields,  and  with  vet^ 
little  feeding  and  plenty  of  salt,  they  will  not  only  grow,  bat  by  the  time  the  oats 
are  beginning  to  tarn,  tbey  will  be  fat  and  sleek ;  and  by  this  process  of  pasturage, 
with  a  little  care  and  feeding  in  that  part  of  ^e  winter  when  yon  have  no  pea 
fields  for  them  to  ron  on,  you  will  at  the  end  of  three  short  years  have  a  well 
grown  yoang  male,  ready  to  go  into  year  plow,  and  yoar  handred  dollara  tja 
your  pocket.  Mark  that !  There  lies  the  difference.  And  if  southern  men  ^nroakl 
mark  a  few  more  things  w?Uch  would  bear  marldngt  they  would  find  that  the  son 
has  never  shone  upon  any  land,  which  has  so  many  of  the  resources  of  indepen- 
dence as  ours.  But,  Messrs.  Bditora,  as  I  sat  out  rather  to  congratolate  and  en- 
coutage  yon  in  your  new  enterprise,  than  to  write  an  article,  I  will  desist  for  the 
present,  bopins  that  your  subcriptions  may  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  and 
that  your  asefumess  may  be  commensurate  with  your  largest  deserves. 

(Blue  Lick  Alabama,) 

7.— MULES. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  our  economy  that  we  act  more  unwisely  in, 
than  that  pertaining  to  stock,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  mules.  The  price 
they  rated  at  the  past  winter,  should  sarely  open  our  eyes  to  the  improvident 
course  we  are  pursuing.  Good  mules  rated  at  $100  to  $125,  and  not  dull  of  sale 
at  that !  Now,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  even  if  cotton  is  at  12  cents  per  poand, 
it  is  easier  to  raise  a  good  mnle  than  to  make  $125,  or  even  $100  by  raiting  cot> 
ton.  In  the  mode  of  farming,  to  accomplish  the  different  ends,  there  is  use  a 
vast  difference.  He  who  raises  grain  ana  srass  will  save,  and,  if  judicious,  im- 
prove his  land,  and  from  pasture,  hay,  stubble  and  like  means,  may  almost  with- 
out missing  what  he  feeds,  supply  himself  with  mules  and  horses,  and  as  before 
said,  if  judicious,  improve  his  lands ;  but  he  who  raises  a  full  crop  of  cotton  can- 
not possibly  keep  his  lands  from  wearing  out.  They  must  of  necessity  lose 
their  fertility.  If  any  one  ever  harbored  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  be 
could  forever  take  from  a  tract  of  land,  however  cood,  year  after  year,  a  good 
crop  and  return  nothing  to  it,  a  few  years  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  com  and 
cotton  planting  would  convince  him,  if  he  observed  only  a  little  with  one  eye, 
that  the  idea  was  a  fallacy.  But  still,  however  apparent  the  thing  is,  we  go  on 
from  year  to  year  cropping  our  bare  fields,  exposing  them  to  the  scorching  son 
and  the  washing  shower,  ever  taking  from  them  and  returning  nothing,  and  from 
season  to  season  buying  instead  of  raising  mules. 

(Alabama  Planter.) 

8— FRUIT  CULTURB  IN  THB  SOUTH. 

In  the  Farmer  and  Planter  we  find  a  report  of  the  committee  on  fruits  recently 
read  before  the  Pendleton  (6.  C.)  Farmers'  Association.  In  a  preliminary  way, 
the  committee  remarks  that  the  present  practice  of  raising  a  crop  amongst  frnit 
trees,  and  running  the  ploughs  to  the  very  trunk  of  the  trees,  we  consider  bi^ly 
injurious.  First,  the  roots  are  cut  more  or  less,  and  thus  they  are  injured  ;  and 
then,  the  crop  exhausts  the  land,  and  takes  that  nourishment  from  the  trees, 
which  they  so  much  need,  in  almost  every  case ;  for  wherever  we  meet  with  an 
orchard,  we  find  that  a  field  which  was  worn  out,  has  been  selected  for  that  par- 
pose.  It  is  impossible  for  poor  land  to  produce  trees  and  cotton,  com,  or  some 
other  crop.  If  your  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  give  your  trees  nearly  doable  the 
distance  you  would  otherwise;  manure  them  well — which  should  be  done  under 
any  circumstances  if  the  land  is  poor — and  be  careful  not  to  plant  so  near  the 
trees  as  to  affect  the  roots  with  the  plough.  We  would  recommend  the  following 
mode  of  culmre  for  fruit  trees:  In  planting  them,  let  the  holes  be  circular,  fbnr 
feet  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  when  the  trees  are  placed  therein,  fill 
around  them  with  good  earth.  After  high  winds,  notice  whether  the  ground  has 
been  loosened  from  around  the  trees,  and  trample  it  back ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  they  are  apt  to  die.  as  the  air  gets  to  the  roots.  All  weeds  and  grass  shoald 
be  prevented  fit)m  growing  around  them,  and  in  manuring,  let  it  be  a  top  dron- 
ing. After  the  trees  have  grown  sufficiently  large  to  bear,  they  will  shade  the 
ground,  and  of  themselves  check  any  growth  around  them.  We  consider  hogs 
more  useful  in  an  orchard,  in  fruit  season,  than  the  ptongh  or  hoe,  they  consume 
all  that  drops,  and  thereby  destroy  a  vast  number  ofinsects,  which  are  generated 
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in  decayed  fruit  There  is  a  great  error  existing  in  crowding  orchards — ^we  will 
notice  the  distance  necessary  K»r  the  different  trees  as  we  speak  of  them. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  mode  of  propagating  the  different  kinds  of  fratt 
trees: 

1st  The  Chbrrt. — This  fruit  receives  no  attention  in  this  section  of  country, 
for  reason*  we  know  not  how  good  the  choice  varieties  are.  The  Morello,  which 
is  grown  here,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  attention  :  but  the  finer  sorts,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  northern  states,  are  far  superior  fruit,  and  should  be  introduced 
amongst  us.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  the  Heart  cherries  growing  on  a  farm  in 
this  neighborhood.  These  kinds,  if  raised  from  the  seed,  will  grow  large  and 
make  shade  trees,  but  if  budded  on  the  Morello,  will  make  a  dwarfish  tree.  For 
rearing  trees,  we  would  recommend  planting  the  seed  of  the  Morello  and  budd* 
ing  on  them.  If  planted  in  an  orchard,  let  the  trees  be  twenty  feet  apart  This 
fruit  is  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  Curculio,  and  the  tree  to  the  knots,  both 
of  which  must  be  treated  as  recommended  in  noticing  the  plum. 

Plum. — This  fruit  is  well  known  among  us,  that  is,  the  common  kind.  While 
we  would  recommend  the  cultivating  of  these  for  the  use  of  hogs,  wd  would  es- 
pecially the  fine  sorts  for  the  table,  of  which  there  are  now  growing  in  this 
neighborhood  about  twenty.  These  fine  kinds  will  do  well  if  grafted  on  the 
common,  and  when  sufficiently  large,  set  them  out  in  the  orchard  twenty  feel 
apart  This  fruit  has  a  destructive  enemy  in  the  Curculio,  which  punctures  th« 
fruit  a  few  weeks  after  the  blossoms  drop,  and  deposites  its  eggs,  seldom 
more  than  one  in  each  plum ;  in  course  of  time  the  esg  becomes  a  white  gmb, 
which  eats  its  way  to  the  stone,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  it,  the  fruit  falls.  The 
grub  then  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  ground,  and  there  remains  until  spring, 
when  it  again  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  the  Curculio,  to  deal  destruction.  Hav- 
ing so  formidable  an  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  de- 
licious fruit,  we  must  bring  to  your  notice,  some  mode  or  modes  of  remedy.  We 
would  recommend  covering  the  ground,  around  the  tree  as  far  as  the  limbs  ex- 
tend, with  clay,  that  it  may  iorm  a  hard  surface,  and  thus  prevent  the  grub  from 
penetrating  into  the  ground.  Tf  this  is  not  successful,  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  limbs  shall  extend.  Should  it  be  dissolved  before  fruit  has 
fallen,  apply  more,  it  is  destructive  to  the  grub.  This  remedy  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  tried  it  The  Curculio,  when  they  make  their  ap> 
pearance,  can  be  caught  by  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  giving  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  some  taps,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall,  they  can  then  be  gathered 
up  and  burned.  Hang  bottles  about  the  trees  with  sweetened  water,  and  they 
will  go  into  them  and  be  so  caught  The  plum  is  also  subject  to  disease  termed 
the  knots  or  black  gum ;  if  allowed  to  spreml,  it  will  destroy  the  tree.  We  there- 
fore recommend  what  is  considered  the  most  effectual  remedy :  take  off*  the  limb 
affected,  and  burn  it,  which  will  destroy  any  insect  that  may  be  the  cause  of  it 
If  this  treatment  does  not  seem  to  arrest  it,  root  up  the  tree  and  bum. 

The  Peach. — This  much  esteemed  fruit,  thougn  cultivated  in  large  (quantities 
amongst  us,  yet,  the  qualities  are  mostly  inferior.  There  are  many  choice  kinds 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  they  should  be  generally  propagated.  In  rearing  this 
fruit,  plant  the  nuts  of  healthy  trees  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
about  the  month  of  August  or  September,  if  the  plants  be  large  enough,  bud  on 
the  kind  desired,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  buds  will  put  out  and  form  a 
good  head,  and  can  be  set  out  in  the  orchard  in  the  fall — let  them  be  twenty  feet 
apart 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  a  disease  called  the  "  yellows,"  which  a  due  atten- 
tion lo  pruning,  thus  checking  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  seems,  in  a  measure,  to 
prevent,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  prettier  tree,  and  enables  it  better  to  sup- 
port its  fruit.  We  say  pruning,  we  mean  shorts nins  the  limbs,  and  making  it 
form  a  bushy  head.  The  yellows  can  be  known  by  the  tree  gradually  perishing, 
and  as  it  is  incurable,  root  up  the  victim  and  burn  it.  and  let  no  tree  be  planted  m 
the  same  spot  for  some  years;  it  is  considered  contagious.  The  peach  is  also 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Borer,  a  worm  which  cuts  around  the  tree,  nnder  the 
bark,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  srouud  ;  by  removing  the  earth  from  around 
the  trunk  and  cutting  away  the  banc  that  has  become  loose  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Borer,  it  can  be  found.  But  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the  preventive  : 
in  the  month  of  April,  put  about  a  peck  of  ashes  around  the  tree,  uid  let  it  re- 
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main  so  until  fall — ^it  will  prevent  tlie  moth  from  depositing  its  eg^  ;  and  after  the 
season  is  past,  spread  it  over  the  ground — ^no  better  manure— 'this  ought  to  be  re- 
peated annually. 

The  Pear. — This  luscious  fruit,  we  notice  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  cultira- 
ted  in  this  vicinity.    We  csuinot'  refrain  from  recommending  it  to  the  particular 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  fruit.    A  taste  of  the  summer  Bergamot,  Bartlett,  Seek  el, 
or  Doyenne,  we  are  sure  would  be  the  strongest  recommendation  to  their  cnl- 
ture,  but  there  are  many  others  as  fine  as  these:    We  doabt  not,  many  persozis 
who  have  never  eaten  any  other  kind  of  this  fruit,  than  the  common  of  this  coun- 
try, virin  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  there  is  now  in  cultivation,  in  this  neighborhood, 
fii^y  different  sorts  of  the  choicest.    The  culture  of  this  fruit  consists  in  planting 
the  seeds,  and  when  the  young  plants  have  attained  a  sufficient  growth,  bad  on 
them  the  varieties  which  you  may  desire,  and  as  they  grow  to  the  height  of 
about  seven  feet,  set  thenf  out  in  the  orchard  thirty  feet  apart.    If  pear  seed  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  apple  can  be  used,  in  which  case,  grafting  must  be  adopted 
instead  of  budding,  ana  it  ought  to  be  done  as  near  the  surface  of  the  grouncl  as 
possible,  as  by  so  doing,  in  setting  out  the  young  tree,  the  ugly  wound  can  be 
hid.    By  being  so  planted,  the  pear  will  put  out  roots  for  itself,  which  we  con- 
sider an  advantage.     Budding  the  pear  on  the  apple  will  not  do,  as  the  former 
will  outgrow  the  latter.    This  fruit  is  liable  to  two  diseases,  termed  the  worm 
blight,  and  the  frozen  sap  or  fire  blight ;  the  former  is  where  a  worm  cuts  around 
a  limb,  and  thereby  stops  the  flowing  of  the  sap,  and  causes  it  to  wither  and  die ; 
whfln  this  is  the  case,  cut  off  the  part  so  affected  a  few  inches  below  and  bum  it. 
The  latter  is  caused  by  the  tree  taking  a  fresh  growth  late  in  the  summer,  and  is 
overtaken  in  this  state  by  frost,  which  does  the  damage,  though  the  sap  will  flow 
up,  as  usual,  in  the  spring,  and  cause  the  shoots  to  put  forth,  yet  in  its  reverting  to 
pass  through  the  woody  part,  it  meets  with  this  frozen  sap  in  the  form  of  a  gammj 
substance,  which  obstructs  it,  and  the  result  is,  the  part  so  affected  dies.    The 
saw  must  be  used  under  this  circumstance  as  in  the  former  disease.    After  taking 
off  the  limb,  the  wood  will  have  a  dark  appearance  if  it  is  the  fire-blight,  and  you 
must  then  continue  cutting  off  until  it  looks  healthy  i  otherwise,  the  entire  tree 
will  become  affected  by  it  and  die.    There  is  a  small  insect  which,  at  times,  eats 
the  leaves;  it  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  trees ;  they  can  be  destroyed  by  sprink- 
ling water  with  tobacco  juice  on  them. 

Thb  Applk. — This  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  well  deserves  to  be  so,  for  it  is 
the  most  hardy  of  all  the  fruit  trees,  bears  m!)re  regularly,  and  can  be  enjoyed 
both  summer  and  vnnter.  To  cultivate  the  apple,  plant  the  seed  in  the  fall,  m  a 
rich  bed,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
set  them  out  in  the  nursery  in  rows,  and  as  they  ^et  to  be  about  a  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  graft  or  bud.  In  planting  the  trees  in  an  orchard,  let  them  be  dis- 
tanced thirty  feet  apart.  The  apple  is  liable  to  the  depredations  of  several  in- 
sects. One  girdles  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  the  grub  does  the  peach,  and  the  same 
treatment  must  be  resorted  to  as  with  the  peach.  The  other  enemies  to  this  fruit 
do  their  injury  by  feeding  on  the  leaves ;  they  must  be  destroyed.  As  the  moth. 
Which  produces  these  worms,  flies  at  night,  they  might  be  destroyed  by  makbg 
fires  about  the  orchard  at  that  season.  There  is  very  little  pruning  necessary, 
only  thin  out  such  limbs  as  cross  each  other.  There  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
difi^rent  apples,  of  which  there  are  forty  of  the  choicest  in  cultivation  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  fruit  cannot  be  brought  to  as  great 
perfection  here,  as  further  north  of  us,  yet  they  will  do  well  enough  to  encourage 
its  culture. 

9.— IMPORTANCE  OF  GROWING  FRUIT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  profit  that  may  be  made  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  at  the  South,  especially  those  of  apples  and  pears,  which  will  bear 
transportation  some  distance  to  market  without  iiyury  to  them.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  contain  sixty-four  apple  trees,  with  ample  room  between,  and  each 
tree  will  yield  at  least  five  bushels  of  apples,  when  six  or  seven  years  old.  and 
more  as  they  grow  older;  sixty-four  trees  will  then  yield  320  bushels  of  apples  per 
ypar,  which  will  always  bring  at  least  one  dollar  per  bushel,  in  Middle  ana  Lower 
Georgia,  and  more  than  half  the  time  $1,50  per  bushel.  The  ground,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  well  manured  and  cultivated,  will  pay  all  the  cost  of  taking  the  fiiiit  to 
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market  That  we  tee  that  $300,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  can  be  made  an- 
nually from  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  form  of  clear  pro6t,  and  a  ready  market  al- 
ways found.  The  oultivation  of  pears  will  yield  a  a  still  better  income ;  the  trees 
are  somewhat  slower  in  coming  into  bearing  than  apples,  say  ten  years,  if  grafted 
on  the  pear  stock,  but  if  grafted  upon  the  quince,  much  sooner  than  apples,  say 
three  to  four  years.  If  grafted  upon  pear  stocks,  when  grown,  the  yield  is  enor- 
mous ;  a  tree  will  fre()uently  bear  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  year.  These,  if  of 
the  best  and  most  desirable  kinds,  will  bring  in  market  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  bushel.  Pears  worked  or  grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  are  beautiful  dwarf 
trees,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  consequently  cannot  produce  a  large  amount 
of  fruit  on  each  tree,  but  being  dwarfs  in  size,  a  great  number  can  be  planted 
upon  an  acre  of  ground ;  say  400  trees  to  an  acre.  Now,  should  each  tree  pro- 
duce but  half  a  bushel  each  year,  we  will  have  200  bushels,  which,  at  two  dollars 
aod  a  half  per  bushel,  will  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars, — a  neat  sum  from 
one  acre  of  ground.  The  foregoins  calculations  are  very  moderate,  and  in  most 
cases,  will  be  found  below  the  usual  quantity  and  amount. 

Little  or  no  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  Southern  planters,  to  the  se-, 
lection  of  good  fruit  or  its  cultivation,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past.  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  they  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  raise  good  fruit  than  poor,  barring  a  few  cents  a-pieco  for  the 
purchase  of  trees. 

The  whole  of  Georgia,  commencing  at  Greene  County,  west  and  north,  to  the 
state  line,  will  produce  apples,  pears,  and  several  other  fruits  of  a  choice  charac- 
ter. Many  will  doubtless  say  that  the  market  would  soon  be  stocked,  if  they 
were  to  embai^  in  the  enterprise.  Not  so.  It  has  been  found  at  the  north  that 
the  consumption  at  least  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  production ;  so  it  would 
be  here.  It  ten  times  the  quantity  were  mwn  that  now  is,  it  would  be  con- 
sumed as  readily  as  the  present  amount ;  and  besides,  we  could  drive  northern  fruit 
from  our  market  at  their  own  prices.  I  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  the  amount 
paid  to  the  north  each  year  tor  fruit,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  large,  all  o( 
which  might,  with  but  trifling  effort  and  cost,  be  kept  at  home.  This  is  the  way 
to  perpetuate  the  Union ;  become  independent  of  the  North,  and  she  will  soon 
find  it  to  her  interest  to  abstain  from  mtermeddling  with  our  institutions,  and 
rights,  and  will  find  in  the  end  that  a  reciprocity  of  trade  is  as  necessary  for  her 
as  for  us. 

Every  planter  and  farmer  should  have  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  fruits.  His  negroes  and  stock,  if  nothing  else,  will  reap  a 
benefit  that  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  each  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  a  free  use  of  it  in  our  families.  Both^e  before-mentioned  fruits  sue- 
oeeded  well  here,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment  and  practice,  if  the  proper 
varieties  of  them  are  selected  for  cultivation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  of> 
fered  by  northern  nurserymen,  with  grand  and  long-sounding  names,  are  worthless 
both  there  and  here;  but  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  kinds  of  apples,  and  many 
pears,  that  are  valuable  and  worth  cultivating,  and  not  more.  Tnere  are  also  a 
very  few  varieties  of  southern  growth,  also,  which  will  pay  well  fur  the  trouble 
of  cultivation :  not  more  than  four  or  five  kinds  of  apples ;  and  of  pears,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  worth  the  room  the  trees  wiU  occupy.  Every  owner  and  occupant 
of  an  acre  of  ground  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  of  choice  dwarf  pear  trees  in 
his  garden,  as  they  occupy  so  little  room,  and  pay  so  well  for  that  little  room ;  and 
could  they  but  taste  a  Dutchess  D'Angouleme  or  Bartlett  pear,  when  grown  in 
perfection,  I  doubt  not  they  would  before  another  year  elapsed,  be  found  there. 
Not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  in  Georgia,  ever  tasted  a  good,  melting,  juicy  pear, 
nor  can  mey  imagine  how  luscious  a  fruit  it  is,  until  they  do. 

10.— THB  COW  PEA. 

Many  words  aod  more  dollars  have  been  fruitlessly  expended,  in  the  effort  to 
introduce  the  varieties  of  clover  into  use  at  the  South.  The  planters  seem  now 
to  be  very  generally  satisfied  that  none  of  the  varieties  in  common  use  at  the 
North  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  our  fields.  But  while  this  is  a  fact,  wo 
do  not  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to  despair  of  our  ability  to  command  a  sub- 
stitute, which,  at  least,  so  far  as  its  fertilizing  properties  are  concerned,  will  provo 
equally  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so  than  the  clover.    This  substitute  has  the  mo' 
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rit  of  omvenal  and  ea^  apprlicabilitT  to  oar  aoils,  and  will  be  finmd  to  potteM  im 
an  eminent  degree,  all  ue  virtnea  wtiich  we  hare  in  vain  aooght  after  in  lh» 
clover :  I  mean  the  Cow  Tea  I  The  first  thing  of  importance  to  hs  to  aaoertais 
!•»  whether  the  common  cow  pea  contaioa  the  proper  fertilizing  propertieafor  cnnr 
ordinary  crops.  Upon  analysis,  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  the 
Pea  contains  34}  parts  of  phosphoric  acid ;  40}  parts  of  potash;  6i  parts  of  lime  ; 
m  parts  of  sulphuric  acid ;  6}  parts  of  magnesia.  The  rine  of  the  pea  afibrda  39 
parts  of  lime ;  I7i  parts  of  potash;  14}  parts  of  carbonic  acid  ;  4i  parts  of  phoa- 
phoricacid ;  silica  5i ;  salphnric  acid  ^;  magnesia 6},  &c.,  these  being  the  pro- 
minent elements.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  cotton  plant,  we  find  that  the  liot  i» 
oomposed  as  follows:  carbonate  of  potash  44i  parts;  phosphate  of  lime  25{ 
pa  to ;  carbonate  of  lime  9  parto ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  6|  parts ;  silica  4  parta. 
The  seed  gives,  phosphate  of  lime  61}  parts ;  phosphate  of  potassa  31}  parts ;  ml- 
pbate  of  potassa  2|  parto ;  silica  IJ.  From  wmch  it  appears  that  the  pbosphorie 
and  the  carbonic  are  the  principal  gases,  and  potash  and  lime  the  principal  baaea^ 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  they  most,  therefore, 
constitute  the  prominent  elemento  in  all  fertilizers  dengned  for  the  eotton  crop. 
The  cow  pea,  we  have  seen,  abounds  most  in  pbo^K>rio  and  carbonic  acids,  and 
lime  and  potash  as  alkalis,  just  exactly  the  elemento  whkh  we  have  seen,  were 
required  b^  the  cotton  plant.  The  first  question,  then,  is  the  cow  pea  a  good 
fertilizer  7  is  settled  affirmatively  by  positive  analysis. 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  nsed,  and  here 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  held  by  some,  that  the  crop 
should  be  turned  under;  by  others  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  upon  tfaa 
ground.  I  believe  in  the  latter  plan.  And,  first,  because  it  saves  the  labor  of 
pk>wing  in,  which,  to  be  done  properly,  should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the 
cotton  planter  is  most  busily  engagea.  If  the  pea  is  plowed  in  at  all,  it  should  bo 
done  when  they  are  just  fully  matured,  and  before  they  begin  to  dry. 

But  the  second,  and  to  my  mind,  the  principal  objection  to  plowing  under  the 
pea  vine  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  thus  too  much  exposed  to  the  injuriooa 
action  of  the  sim,  which,  in  our  hot  climate,  is  very  destructive  to  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  soil.  I  have  no  question,  but  that  the  pea  erop  would  impart 
much  more  fertility  to  the  soil,  if  tamed  under  in  ito  green  stage,  but  so  mocn  of 
ito  beneficial  effecto  would  be  counter-balanced  by  the  unfriendly  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  that  it  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  better,  in  the  end,  to  turn  the  stock 
upon  them,  and  let  them  cut  and  tear  the  vines  to  pieces,  and  about  the  first  or 
fifteenth  of  January,  after  they  have  taken  the  rains,  frosts  and  freezes  of  the  win- 
ter, then  turn  them  under.  True,  much  of  their  fertilizing  qualities  would  thus 
be  lost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  less  damage  is  done  bv  turning  over  the  soil.  In 
view  of  these  difficulties,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the  whole  crop  to 
rot  upon  the  ground,  and  not  tarn  it  in  at  all.  The  plan  which  I  should  recom- 
mend, would  DO  to  select  that  pea  which  produces  the  most  luxuriant  vine,  sow 
them  broadcast  about  the  first  of  June,  and  then  leave  them  to  themaelvea.   (B.) 

11.— COTTON  CULTURE— TOPPING. 

Mr.  EniTOR :  As  the  season  for  workinff  cotton  is  approaching,  every  thins^  con- 
nected  with  that  subject  will  be  of  immeaiate  interest  to  your  readers.  I  have^ 
therefore,  sent  you  herewith  a  scrap  which  I  cut  from  a  commnnioation  over  the 
signature  of  B.  Jenkins,  Ohoctaw  co.,  Miss.,  which  appeared  in  the  Souikem 
C^ivator,  One  object  which  I  had  in  sending  the  article  for  puUication,  is  to 
draw  out  some  of  your  oorrespondento  on  the  subject  of  topping^  eotton.  My 
own  observation  is,  that  it  is  an  operation  requinng[  the  most  ludicious  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  it  done  with  great  good,  and, 
again,  with  great  injury  to  the  plant. 

Very  respeetfnily,  yours,  Uohki. 

**  I  will  now  give  you  my  mode  of  preparing  land  and  cultivating  cotton,  which 
I  have  tried  for  several  years.  After  pursuing  different  plans,  I  have  fallen  back 
on  the  old  one  as  the  best  About  the  middle  of  January  or  1st  of  February,  I 
comuMnced  throwing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plow — rows,  of 
coarse,  laid  off  agreeaole  to  the  strength  of  Itod ;  about  the  last  cSf  March,  I  coia. 
mence  turning  out  the  middles,  whidi  makes  the  ridge  complete^  and  new  near^ 
ly  to  the  top  ■»  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  plant,  by  opening  the  ridgat 
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with  a  Tery  aimll  Boooter,  ooveriDe  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which  leaves  the 
whole  ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  Abont  the  time  half  the  seed  make  their 
appearance  above  ground,  I  pot  every  hand  to  scraping  it  oat  with  the  hoes.  I 
generally  finish  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  farthest  Meanwhile  I  work  out 
my  com,  and  then  retam  to  my  cotton  with  taming  plows,  and  bar  it  off; 
follow  with  the  hoes,  chop  throagh,  leaving  aboat  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  take 
all  the  grass  from  the  drills,  the  plows  covering  up  all  in  the  middies.  I  then  re> 
tnra  to  my  com,  and  work  it  oat.  By  this  time  my  cotton  is  large  enoagh  to  re- 
oeive  dirt  I  pat  the  mould  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt  back,  and  plow 
oat  the  middles,  following  the  hoes ;  then  it  is  very  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  cover 
up  what  grass  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by' the  plows.  Thenceforward  I 
manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  I  run  sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I 
endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  taming  plows,  so  as  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the  first  day  or  Augast  I  top  it,  wet  or  dry, 
which  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  checking  the  growth  of  the  stalk,  cansing  the 
forms  to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  mature  sooner.'" 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUPACTURES. 

I.— POWER  OF  THB  WEST  IN  EEGAED  TO  COTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 

Wi  are  indebted  to  the  New-York  Courier  &  Enquirer  for  the  following  most 
intelligent  article: 

The  leading  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  daring  the  year 
ending  June  16th,  J  846,  were : 

Plain  cottons 663,771,123  yards. 

Printed  and  dyed  cottons 327,465,580    " 

Cotton  yams 146,243,690  lbs. 

Cottonthread 2,960,798    *» 

This  is  the  nx)st  recent  estimate  before  us,  and  is  sufficiently  near  the  present 
condition  of  this  trade  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument. 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  show  that,  on  the  coal  measures  of  the 
central  west,  there  are  peculiar  fiicilities  for  the  cleansing  of  our  great  staple,  of 
fi^m  10  to  14  per  cent  waste,  and  for  twisting  it  into  yams  and  plain  fabncs  for 
export  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 

We  have  shown  that  neamess  to  the  material  gives  us  more  than  an  equivalent 
to  the  cheap  labor  and  capital  of  any  district  in  Europe  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
^[oods.  Let  OS  now  advance  one  step  further,  and  see  what  advantages  we  have 
m  producing  **  printed  and  dyed  cottons.'*^  What  natural  forces  have  we  to  put 
in  the  eqaation  against  the  natural  and  artificial  forces  abroad  T  As  we  are  not 
fiiroiliar  with  this  particular  branch  of  business,  and  have  very  few  of  the  detailed 
statistics  relative  to  it,  we  can  only  advert  to  the  leading  facts. 

The  great  calico  printing  district  is  in  the  county  of  Liancaster,  England.  The 
fitness  of  that  district  for  the  business  is  found  in  its  coal  for  power  and  heat,  and 
for  g[iving  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  where  the  processes  are  carried  on,  that 
precise  humidilv  required  for  the  combination  and  "  fixing'*  of  the  colors ;  in  iu 
ample  supply  of  pure  water  for  washing  the  goods,  and  for  other  purposes ;  in  its 
fiiGuities  of  communication  with  the  seaport,  and  with  >  the  food  districts  east  of 
the  Cambrian  Mountains;  and  lastly,  in  its  facilities  of  obtaining  cotton,  dyestnfib, 
and  food  from  abroad,  and  of  sending  abroad  the  finished  produce. 

Now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Greene,  Tradewater,  and  Saline 
Bivers,  the  water  is  as  abundant  and  pare  as  that  of  the  Mersey ;  coals  can  be 
had  at  three  shillings  instead  of  seven  shillings  per  ton,  subsistence  at  less  than  one- 
half,  cotton  at  over  25  per  cent  less. 

The  most  important  cobrins  substance  used  by  the  oalioo  printer  is  madder. 
This  grows  on  a  calcareous  soil,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  it  be  pro- 
duced in  greater  luxuriance  and  excellence,  than  in  the  central  West.  In  one  ol 
Commissioner  Ellsworth's  Reports,  if  we  remember,  the  results  of  a  field  {of 
madder  are  given  by  some  gentleman  firom  Ohio— we  tldnk  that  the  net  profit 
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per  acre,  was  stated  to  be  ever  $200.  The  present  price  is  aboat  fifteen 
cents  per  lb.,  and  oar  New-England  print  works  obtain  their  sapply  from 
abroad.  Weld  and  woad,  as  we  presome,  could  be  grown  on  the  Ohio  as  eanly 
as  in  Europe.  Quercitron  and  sumac  are  abundant.  All  the  acids  and  alkalies 
can  there  be  made  with  great  cheapness,  and  the  dje  woods  of  Honduras  aiMl 
Brazil  are  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  than  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersej. 

From  one  of  the  sheets  almually  published  at  Lowell,  that  of  1847,  we  take  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company:  With  a  capital  o€ 
$2,000,000,  and  1773  operatives,  this  company  makes  weekly  253,000  yards  of 
cloth,  Nos.  22  to  40,  and  print  225,000  yards.  The  yearly  consumption  of  an- 
thracite coal  is  5,000  tons;  of*charcohl,  3,500  bushels ;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of 
starch,  100.000  lbs.;  of  flour,  425  bbls. ;  and  of  oil,  including  lard  oil,  11,000 
gallons.  This  company,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Lawrence,  in 
Hunt'b  Merchants'  Magazine;  has  averaged  14  per  cent,  dividends  for  the  laaC 
eleven  years,  and  its  stock  is,  we  believe,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  investments 
in  the  country. 

Now  the  operations  of  this  company  are  distant  from  almost  every  material  that 
enters  into  printed  cottons.  The  cotton  comes  via  Mobile  and  New-Orleans, 
from  ihe  interior  of  Mississippi  Valley.  The  coals  are  dug  out  of  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  dyft  stuffs  are  imported  from  Europe  and  South  America. 
The  flour  comes  from  the  Lakes.  The  food  of  the  1700  operatives  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, transported  from  the  grain  fields  of  Michigan  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  proprietors  of  this  immense  workshop  are 
receiving  large  dividends  when  competing  with  Manchester  rivals  and  under  a 
low  tariff.  We  are  told  that  the  extensive  print  works  of  the  Messrs.  Dunnell's 
at  Pawtacket  are  equally  profitable,  and  that  the  managers  of  both  establishments 
consider  themselves  mdependent  of  government  protection. 

The  point  at  which  we  aim  is  this :  If  the  Merrimac  company  can  hold  their 
own  even  in  competition  with  print  works  in  England,  why  cannot  the  ca[)italist0 
and  factors  of  this  city  establish  print  works  directly  on  the  coal  and  subsistence 
fields  of  the  central  West ;  within  sight  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  where  flour,  and 
starch,  and  madder,  &c.,  can  be  had  without  the  expense  of  barrels ;  and  with 
these  prints,  when  the  home  market  is  supplied,  send  327,465,5tfU  yai-ds  to  coun- 
tries now  supplied  by  Qreat  Britain,  and  get  the  control  of  the  commodities  for 
which  these  jards  are  exchanged.  Let  any  one  calculate  the  savings  to  be  made 
on  the  materials  enumerated,  and  he  will  not  doubt  but  that,  in  the  ^eater  cheap- 
ness of  these  materials — to  say  nothing  of  cheaper  subsistence  and  lighter  taxes — 
we  have  far  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  cheaper  capital  and  cheaper  labor  (if^ 
indeed,  either  are  cheaper)  of  England.  Are  these  coal  measures  of  the  West 
too  distant  for  our  use  T  Practically,  they  are  not  further  from  New-York  than 
the  important  waterfalls  of  New-Eugland  were  from  Boston  until  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  now  far  easier  to  plant  a  colony  of  calico  printers  on  the  Ohio 
than  It  was  to  plant  such  a  colony  on  the  Merrimac  twenty  years  ago,  and  New- 
York  can  now  build  up  more  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years,  than  Boston  has  built  on  the  New-England  waterfalls  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  Boston,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  shrewdness  and  energy, 
made  herself  the  exponent  and  factor  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine.  Her  present  wealth  and  population  show 
what  can  be  done  on  a  barren  soil,  under  a  rigorous  climate.  Why  should  not 
New-York  seize  the  advantages  offered  by  a  sou  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  and  by 
minerals,  and  materials,  which,  in  the  same  abundance  and  convenience,  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  charged  us  with  advocating  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  or  that  the  facts  we  have  stated  conclusively  proved  the  absurdity  of 
protective  duties.  It  is  said,  that  if  in  cheaper  subsistence  and  materials  we 
have  an  advantage  over  England  of  the  entire  cost  of  capital  and  labor,  then 
why  should  we  ask  protection  against  that  capital  and  labor  f  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  New-England  even  needs  no  protection  in  these  coarse  cotton  fabrics, 
much  less  is  protection  needed  by  the  South  and  West.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  duties  on  these  coarse  goods  entirely  removed,  because  they  are  inoperative, 
and  because  their  existence  is  made  use  of  abroad  to  show  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of   which  we  boast,  have  no  existence.    But  everybody  ought  to  know 
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and  ought  to  have  the  frankness  to  admit,  that  the  present  stability  of  onr  mann- 
factorers  of  coarse  cottons^  plain  and  printed,  is  owing  to  the  protection  thrown 
aroand  them  in  the  oatset.  Had  there  been  no  protection  there  would  now  be 
but  little  manufacturing  skill  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  coal  and  subsistence  dis- 
tricts of  the*  interior  would  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  import  machinery  and  skill 
from  England. 

The  tariff  of  1846  bears  hardly  on  the  New-England  cotton  mills,  because  it 
has  thrown  too  many  of  them  on  coarse  work,  and  thereby  glutted  the  market 
with  coarse  goods.  Had  the  tariff  of  1842  remained  in  force,  we  might  now,  per- 
haps, be  as  independent  of  England  in  making  number  30  goods  as  we  are  in 
makin?  number  10.  The  advocates  of  protection  have  always  contended  that  the 
chief  oDJect  of  a  high  tariff  was  the  periecting  of  our  domestic  skill,  the  attraction 
of  skill  from  abroad,  the  development  of  our  natural  advantages,  and  the  use  of 
such  system,  arrangements  and  economy,  as  would  make  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations  without  government  protection.  If  we  have  already  obtained  that  result 
in  the  making  of  coarse  cottons,  why  should  we  not  continue  the  same  policy  in 
order  to  pertect  ourselves  in  the  making  of  finer  fabrics.  The  South  and  West, 
now  about  to  introduce  manufactures  on  their  most  favorable  sites,  should  re- 
member that  skill  and  machinery  have  been  brought  within  their  reach  by  the 
protection  thrown  around  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  seaboard ;  and  the  bene- 
fits that  they  are  now  receiving  in  machinery  from  the  workshops  of  Lowell, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Patterson,  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity,  are,  perhaps,  more 
than  compensation  for  the  higher  prices  they  have  pccasionaUy  paid  our  protec- 
ted manufacturers  for  cotton  goods. 

2.— COTTON  MANUFACTURBS  OP  ENGLAND. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  South,  to  examine 
the  statistics  of  the  English  cotton  manufactures,  for  the  last  three  years,  showing 
the  value,  kind  of  goods  made,  profits,  etc.  We  must  gather  our  experience 
firom  this  quarter. 

Estimate  of  difference  in  £'s  of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  trade  in  cotton  manu- 
&ctures,  during  the  years  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
fuel,  machinery,  drugs  for  dyeing,  printing,  bleaching,  interest  of  capital,  and 
every  kind  of  wages,  profits,  &c.,  after  deducting  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  toBr 
terial. 

1847— lbs.     1848— lbs.     1849— lbs.     1850-lb<. 

^w^!!!!"^.!!.f.*:  J  421,385,238  591,595,033  626,710,160  584,eoo,ooo 

^oz!^^erX°"l?.!^^^^^  }  46,089,038  64,705.683  68,546,460  63,875,000 
Production  of  yams 375,296,200    526,889,400    558,163,700     520,125,000 

Disposed  as  follows : 

^lS8..^..f!!!!.!!f  ^^^'^^'254     131,674.230     153,761,000    123,977,000 

Exported    manufactured  ) 

goods     reduced    mto  W 91, 969,597    204,852,157    267,981,935    231,956,430 

weight  of  yarn )  *'  , 

Consumed  at  home  and  ) 

not  otherwise  enumer- >  63,904,349    190,363,013     136,420,765     164,191,570 

ated \ 

As  above 375,296.200  526,889,400  558,163,700  520,125,000 

6^  p.  lb.  4  M6  p.  lb.       4  1M2  p.  lb.       7  2-9  p.  lb* 

&  &  £  £ 

^ltS%°r™!!"?..'?  !   1«'''54,100      10,014,000      12,838,850      17,574,000 
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Declared  value  of  expotie  <u  per  fntblithed  statements. 

Of  thread  and  yarns 7.882,000        5,957,000      7,129,000        6.820,700 

Manufactured  goods 17,717,000       17,382,000     19,761,000      21,432,000 

Estimated  in  the  same  pro-\ 

?:iae''orthe%1.1^^r^}''8«3.000      21.537.000    13.412.000      20.227.600 

goods,  plasi ..•-'..  / 

Total  value  of  prodactioD 33,462,000     44,876,000    40,302,000       48,480,300 

°fb°°vV!'.!r!!'.![°°*!!!!f  J  10.754,100  10.014,000  12.838,350   17,574.000 

""SEt'afove^.U^h^'''''''^'"'    ^^•'^^•'^    =''««•'*«       ^'•'^^'^ 

Our  table  shows  clearly  what  we  have  maintained  for  some  time  past,  that  oar 
productions  in  1850  have  consisted  in  a  greater  measure  than  formerly  of  fine  and 
finished  goods,  induced  by  a  higher  range  of  prices  of  the  raw  material.  When  the 
latter  is  plentiful,  and  therefore  ch-ap,  we  are  able  to  produce  low  yams,  heavy  do- 
inestics,  and  stout  cloth  generally,  to  advantage.  When  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
high,  or  onlj^  comparatively  so,  we  economise  in  every  way,  and  bestow  mora 
labor  upon  it,  in  order  to  make  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  less  felt.  We  know 
from  experience,  that  certain  coarse  articles  are  not  made  at  all  when  cotton  rises 
above  5d  per  pound.  In  184J3  we  manufactrired  coffee  and  sugar  bags  of  cotton, 
and  double  the  quantity  usually  produced  of  stout  domestic.  In  1850  we  aban- 
doned the  spinnmg  of  tne  coarsest  numbers  of  mule  and  water,  because  they  did 
not  pay.  Our  table  shows  further,  that  we  consumed  about  42,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  less  last  year,  than  the  preceding  one ;  but  the  country  paid  about 
4,700,000Z.  stg.  more' for  the  smaller  quantity  in  1850,  than  for  the  larger  one  con- 
sumed in  1849.  The  surplus  remainmg  in  1850,  as  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our 
table,  is  3,443,150/.  more  in  that  year  than  the  previous  ones,  therefore  less  than 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  cotton ;  but  as  stocks  of  cotton  at  lower  prices  than 
the  average  one  of  1850  remained  in  the  manufacturers'  hands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  actual  difference  has  pVobably  been  much  less.  Our  statement, 
which  is  made  out  with  care,  will,  we  hope,  afford  a  correct  compai'ison  of  the 
state  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade,  if  a  cycle  of  years  be  taken  together,  al- 
though it  may  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  its  condition  in  any  one  single 
year,  from  the  above  stated  circumstances. 

3.— SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Gen.  C.  T.  James,  a  gentleman  who  has  built  as 
many  cotton  mills,  and  set  in  motion  as  large  a  number  of  cotton  spindles,  as 
any  other  man  in  England  or  America.  His  remarks  ought  to  arrest. the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  at  the  South.  Gen.  James,  the  author  of  this  communica- 
tion, was  elected  a  few  days  since  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  the  state 
of  Rhode-Island.     We  published  his  biography  last  December. 

The  letters  and  papers  forwarded  by  you  to  my  address,  have  all  come  to 
hand,  and  I  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  their  contents.  In  yours 
of  December  24,  1850,  you  request  of  me  such  suggestions  as  will  aid  in  ex- 
citing an  interest  in  the  subject  of  cotton  manufactures  at  the  South.  I  have 
been  over  the  ground  so  many  times,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  offer 
any  suggestions  that  are  new,  or  any  that  I  have  not  made  before  ;  and  what  I 
can  give  you  will  be  little  more  than  repetitions,  and  most  of  which  would  oc- 
cur as  readily  to  you  as  to  me.  One  would  suppose  that  the  people,  of  them- 
selves, at  the  South,  if  men  of  only  ordinary  judgment  and  reflection,  would 
readily  discern  the  almost  innumerable  incentives  to  enter  into  the  cotton 
manufkcturinff  business.  The  Southern  people  purchase  large  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  for  their  own  use,  on  which  they  have  to  pay  heavy  profits  to  the 
Northern  manufacturers,  besides  the  cost  of  freight,  commissions,  oLc.,  by  which 
the  North  is  enriched.     Suppose  they  had  to  purchase  their  cotton  at  the 
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North,  they  ought  even  in  that  case  to  resenre  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor  to  themselves,  instead  of  transmitting  them  to 
the  North,  which  so  enormously  swells  the  wealth  of  New-England.  The  North 
manufactures  for  herself  and  for  the  whole  countij,  and  purchases  her  cotton  at 
the  South.  The  South  should  do  the  same,  even  if  her  cotton  were  obtained  at 
the  North.  But  in  this  business  she  possesses  a  tremendous  advantage,  which 
she  only  has  to  use  to  monopolize  the  business.  She  has  the  cotton  on  the  spot, 
the  product  of  her  own  fields,  and  that  cotton  costs  the  Southern  manufacturer 
less  per  pound,  by  about  two  cents,  than  it  costs  the  manufacturer  at  the  North ; 
and  this  saving  alone,  from  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  fabric  at  the  Northern 
mill,  will  amount  to  at  least  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  mill,  and 
which,  added  to  the  profits  of  Northern  manufacturers,  must,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  greater  than  the  profits  of  the  cotton  field.  Why  Southern  men, 
knowing  these  facts,  and  frequently  discussing  the  subject  of  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  North,  do  not  act  voluntarily  on  the  suggestions  to  which 
they  give  birth,  it  is  difiScult  to  conceive,  unless  apathy  and  a  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  be  the  cause.  The  Southern  people  are  very  sensitive,  and 
naturally  so,  on  the  subject  of  the  rapidly-growing  power  and  influence  of  the 
North.  They  are  extremely  restive  under  the  result  of  that  rapid  growth,  and 
though  entirely  aware  of  the  cause,  take  no  pains  to  keep  up  in  the  race.  Does 
the  South  expect  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  keep  looking  back  over  their 
shoulders  to  mark  the  tard^  progress  of  the  South,  and  so  regulate  their  own 
pace  as  to  just  prevent  their  neels  from  being  trodden  on  by  those  in  the  reart 
If  so,  her  expectations  are  very  unreasonable,  and  will  never  be  realized.  The 
race  is  open  to  all ;  and  the  South  has  the  ability,  and  only  lacks  the  industry 
and  energy,  to  come  out  ahead.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  North  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  her  intelligence,  her  population,  and  her  wealth.  These 
are  constantly  enhanced  by  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  operations,  of 
which  the  South  is  nearly  or  comparatively  destitute.  Mechanical  and  manu- 
focturing  labor  is  always  worth  in  market  at  least  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 
agricultural  labor  ;  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  former  em- 
ployed in  proportion  to  the  latter,  wealth  is  so  much  the  more  rapidly  increased. 
And  how  stands  the  case  1  Almost  the  entire  labor  of  the  South  is  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  while,  to  supply  the  demand,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
for  almost  eveiy  manufactured  article  of  every  description,  they  are  dependent 
on  the  iMorth.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  planter  barters  with  the  North 
the  labor  of  three  or  four  agricultural  hands  for  that  of  two,  at  the  most  three, 
mechanics  or  manufacturing  operatives.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
South  docs  not  keep  pace  with  the  North  1 

And  how  shall  she  remove  this  discrepancy,  and  abate  the  evil  ?  Not  by 
fretting  and  scolding.  These  will  never  advance  her  a  single  inch,  nor  result 
in  a  single  benefit.  If  she  will  accelerate  her  pace,  and  keep  sway  with  the 
North,  and  achieve  and  maintain  the  relative  power  and  influence  she  truly  de- 
serves, she  must  do  as  the  North  docs.  She  must  cease  to  purchase  from 
abroad  every  manufactured  article  she  wants,  from  a  steam  engine  to  a  penny 
whistle,  and  make  them  for  herself ;  and,  if  need  be,  for  others.  There  is  no 
branch  of  business,  especially  at  this  moment,  that  is  more  worthy  of  her  at- 
tention than  the  manufacture  of  cotton ;  there  is  none  in  which  she  can  so 
readily  engage,  none  more  profitable.  There  is  no  one,  to  her,  one-half  as  im- 
portant ;  no  one  that  would  so  rapidly  increase  her  wealth  and  population,  and 
enhance  her  political  power  and  influence,  and  enable  her  to  cease  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  North.  No  doubt,  sir,  such  suggestions  have  frequently  found  a 
place  in  your  mind.  In  my  view,  they  are  the  most  powerful  ones  that  can  be 
oflered.  And  if  these,  and  the  train  of  argument  to  be  deduced  from  them, 
prove  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  you  have  in  view,  it  might  as  well  be 
given  up  in  despair. 

I  had  written  thus  far  before  yours  of  December  27th,  and  the  Picayune, 
with  your  second  communication,  were  received.  I  have  perused  your  second 
number,  and  will  only  subjoin  a  remark  or  two.  What  you  have  stated  m  that 
number  is  a  mass  of  facts,  and  facts  which  I  am  fully  prepared  to  substantiate, 
if  necessary,  still  more  firmly  than  I  have  already  done.    You  will  perceive  that 
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there  is  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  sentiment  between  us  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  South  must,  if  in  any  way,  place  herself  on  a  level  with 
the  North.  She  must  pursue  this  course,  or  despite  all  threats  and  movements 
tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  her  progress  in  point  of  wealth  must  be 
comparatively  slow,  and  her  relative  political  power  and  influence  constantly 
diminished.  These  important  facts  cannot  be  too  plainly  spread  out,  nor  too 
forcibly  urged.  To  practise  on  the  lessons  they  teach,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  South  can  sustain  and  build  up  herself,  in  competition  with  the 
North,  in  any  event.  Suppose  her  to  secede  from  the  Union.  What  then  ? 
Unless  she  extends  her  manufacturing  operations,  and  thus  prepares  to  admin- 
ister to  her  own  wants,  what  will  she  gain  1  Truly  nothing.  She  will  only 
cast  off  her  dependence  on  the  North,  to  become  dependent  on  Europe,  like  a 
people  who  revolutionize  their  government,  and  depose  one  tyrant  to  become 
subject  to  another.  Why  docs  the  South,  on  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day, 
have  to  submit,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dictum  of  the  North  and  West ! 
Only  because  the^  have  gained  such  a  tremendous  start  in  the  industrial  race, 
thereby  drawing  mimense  masses  of  wealth  and  population  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  while  the  South  has  been  content  to  enrich  the  North  with  the 
fruits  of  her  labors,  and  to  offer  no  inducement  for  the  prosecution  of  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industry. 

If  on  any  points  on  which  you  may  wish  to  treat,  my  aid  will  be  desirable, 
please  inform  me  definitely,  and  it  shall  be  cheerfully  rendered,  as  far  as  my 
ability  and  opportunity  will  permit.  Truly  yours, 

Chas.  T.  James. 

4.— SOUTH-CAROLINA  SHOE  FACTORY. 

We  were  among  a  number  of  our  citizens  who  yesterday  afternoon  visited,  by 
invitation,  the  new  shoe  manufactory  recently  established  by  Messrs.  Carew  & 
Hopkins,  at  the  comer  of  King  and  John  Streets.  The  object  of  the  proprietors 
in  desiring  the  'attendance  of  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  occasion,  was  to  ^ve 
them  practical  evidence  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  this  indispensable  article, 
and  showing  that  shoes  can  be  as  well  manufactured  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  as 
in  Lynn,  (Mass.)  or  any  northern  town.  These  gentlemen  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  have  set  an  example  which  we  hope  will 
stimulate  others  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  other  branches  of  mechanism; 

The  building  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
each  story  divided  into  compartments  devoted  to  tbe  various  workmen  engaged  in 
•manufacturing  shoes.  The  oasement  story  is  used  for  dressing  leather,  and  the 
other  two  occapied  by  the  cutters,  ^eggers,  finishers,  &c.  We  have  not  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  our  readers,  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mannfacture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  clearly  understood ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  masterly  style. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  placed  before  the  observer,  the 
leather  from  which  the  shoe  was  to  be  made,  and  by  passing  through  the  room, 
he  could  see  the  whole  mechanism  performed,  until  the  material  became  "  a  shoe 
that  was  a  shoe."  Not  only  the  common  rasset  brogan,  generally  used  for  field 
negroes,  but  the  genteel,  well-finished  shoe,  that  would  grace  the  foot  of  a  dandy 
footman,  or  the  proud  and  haughty  dining-room  servant.  Our  free-soil  revilers, 
ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  fanatical  in  their  views,  may  smile  at  this  last  re- 
mark, but  it  is  made  in  sober  earnest  and  truthfulness.  It  is  well  known,  and 
well  understood,  among  slave  owners,  that  there  are  grades  and  ranks  among  the 
slaves,  as  clearly  defined  and  strongly  marked,  as  is  the  higher  classes.  In  dress, 
this  is  outwardly  exhibited  to  a  greater  degree,  than  with  their  masters,  and  the 
higher  classes  of  slaves  are  as  choice  and  critical  in  the  selection  of  articles  of 
dress,  as  the  white  nabob. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Carew  &  Hopkins  give  employment  to  upv^ards  of  one 
hundred  persons  in  their  factory,  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  now  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  their  intention  to  extend  and  enlarge  their  operations ;  and  we  trust,  indeed 
we  are  sure,  that  they  will  be  patronized  so  liberally  as  to  induce  them  to  qua- 
druple their  present  force. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  establishment,  which  will  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous to  a  number  of  the  poor  fem^es  and  children  of  our  city.    The  sewing  up 
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of  the  shoe,  termed  '*  closiog."  is  givea  oat  from  the  fectoty,  at  stated  times,  to 
fiuch  as  apply  for  work,  to  be  retamed  and  paid  for  at  prescnbed  peri' ids.  Many 
families,  oy  this  means,  are  enabled  to  take  home  work«  and  be  employed  on  it 
at  intervals,  when  their  household  services  do  not  oc^py  their  time ;  who  wonid 
not  otherwise  be  enabled  to  earn  anything.  Children,  too,  not  old  enough  to  be 
sent  out  to  work,  can  aid  in  this  labor,  and  therefore,  not  only  add  something  to 
the  support  of  a  family,  but  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  application,  that  wiU  be 
of  incalculable  use  in  after  life. 

At\er  the  company  had  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  the  manufactoiy,  they  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  many  well-deserved  compliments  paid  to  tne  energy  and  public  spirit 
mrbich  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  patriotic  undertaking.— Coumr. 

6.— STEAM  FACTORY  AT  LAURENS. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  our  readers  at  a  distance,  that  our  village  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  every  business  that  is  calculated  to  make  a  village  prosperous.  Be- 
sides the  many  large  and  handsome  general  assortment  stores,  whk;h  are  surpass- 
ed by  none  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state — apothecaries*,  shoemakers',  saddle  and 
harness,  tin,  and  jewelry  shops,  &c. — in  fact,  everything  needful ; — our  industrious 
and  euterprizing  townsman,  Mr.  Edward  Hix,  coachmaker,  having  purchased 
the  necessary  material  and  machinery,  is  erecting  buildings  to  put  up  a  steam 
factory,  on  the  lot  below  Mr.  Todd's  store,  consisting  of  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
planing  and  morticing  machine,  and  a  variety  of  other  smaller  machmes ;  and 
from  Mr.  Hix*s  well-known  energy  and  perseverance,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  dark  smoke  of  the  steam  horse  will  oe  peering  aloft  over  our  hitherto  quiet 
liittle  village — the  pioneer  to  her  future  prospenty  and  importance. — LauretU' 
ville  Herald. 

6.— HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

Every  enterprise  calculated  to  render  the  South  independent  should  meet  with 
encouragement  and  support.  It  is  all- important  that  we  should  have  within  our- 
selves the  means  by  which  wo  may  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  our  neoessaty  wpnts 
supplied.  ^  ^ 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ability  for  manufacturing  cloths,  we  have  in  our  office 
samples  of  cassimere,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  to  those  who  may  call, 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  a  like  description  of  goods,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  may. 

These  samples  are  from  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Carson, 
Young  &  Grier,  of  Charlotte,  N  C. — with  which  place  we  are,  by  the  way, 
shortly  to  be  connected  by  Bail-road — who  have  engaged  extensively  in  the 
making  of  this  article.  Experiment  has  tested  the  permanence  of  the  color  and 
lasting  qualities  of  these  cafsimeres,  and  they  can  therefore  be  confidently  war- 
ranted to  purchasers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  mentioned — whose  establish- 
ment is  located  at  Rock  Island,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. — to  engage  in  manufac- 
turing  black  cloth,  shortly,  and  we  trust  they  may  receive  such  encouragement 
as  will  be  as  profitable  to  themselves,  as  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  South. 

Messrs.  Wilky,  Banks  &,  Co.  are  the  agents  for  these  goods,  and  will  always 
have  a  full  stock  on  hand. 

7.— LAUREL  FALLS  FACTORY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  a  friend,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
statement  of  its  earnings,  that  this  establishment,  located  near  Lexington  Court 
House,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was  started  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  and 
is  under  the  skilful  and  judicious  mai  agement  of  Mr.  U  V.  Bacon.  The  state- 
ment below  shows  its  expenses  and  income  for  four  weeks : 

1851.  MANUFACTURES. 

March  3-8,     4,100  yards osnaburgs,  at  lie $451  00 

10-15,4,422     '*  "  atlOc 442  20 

17-22,4.433     "  "  at  10c 443  30 

"         120  pounds  yam,  at  18c 2160 

24-29,  4,508  yards  Obnaburgs.  at  10c 450  80 

"         445  pounds  yam,  at  18c *     80  10 

$1,889  00 
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March  3--8,    2,225  poands  cotton,  at  10c $222  50 

10-15,2,432    "  "        at9jc 23104 

17-22,2,570    "  "        atlOc 257  00 

24-29,2.894    "  **        atlOc 289  40 

Hire  of  hands  four  weeks 300  €1 

CommiattionB,  freight,  oil,  &c 75  00 

$1,375  55 
Oost  of  manofactore 1,889  00 

Profits  for  four  weeki $513  45 

As  our  correspondent  observes,  this  is  a  sample  of  what  the  South  can  do.  On 
«  capital  of  $  10,000  these  gross  profits  seem  to  be  enormous.  We  presume  a  p«r 
centage  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  other  incidental  expentes,  alwajs  en- 
ter into  such  a  calculation  as  the  above. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEECR 

].— COMMBECB  OF  THB  BRAZOS,  TEXAS. 

Statement,  showing  amount  of  produce  and  merchandise  shipped  to  ■ndfiram 
Qaiveston  and  the  Brazos  River,  from  Sept.  1, 1849,  to  August  1, 1850. 

Bales  of  ootton  received ••  11,043 

Bales  to  arrive,  (estimated,) 1,500 

Direct  shipments  from  the  river  to  New-Orleans 
^      and  New-York 1,457 

Total  Bales : ^ 14,000 

Hbds.  sugar  received. 2,900 

Barrels  molasses  received 3,400 

Estimated  value  of  hides,  deer-skins,  pecans,  &c., 

received  from  the  Brazos  River $20,000 

The  value  of  assorted  merchandise,  shipped  up  the  river  from  Galveston,  as 
appears  from  entries  for  insurance  here,  $155,525.  Insurance  and  premium  of 
from  1  per  cent,  to  1^  per  cent. 

The  probable  amount  of  goods  shipped  from  Galveston  without  insurance 
may  be  put  down  at  $40,000,  and  the  value  of  shipments  that  are  insured  throurk 
from  New-Orleans,  New-York,  and  Boston,  and  other  northern  ports,  may  oe 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

We  summon  up  the  year's  business  thus  :•— 

14  000  bales  cotton  at  $50  each $700,000 

2,900  hhds.  sugar  at  $50  each 145,000 

3,400  barrels  molasses  at  $8  each 27,200 

Estimated  value  of  deer  skins,  &c 20,000 

Value  of  shipments  from  Galveston,  insured $155,525 

do.  do.  do.  do.      not  insured 40,000 

do.  do.  insured  through  fit>m  New-York  and 

elsewhere 200,000 

Showing  a  total  for  the  year  of  $1,287,725 

If  the  canal  project,  to  connect  Galveston  Bay  with  the  River  Brazos,  is  oarriad 
out,  there  will  be  a  saving  on  this  amount  of  business  aIone,<»say — 
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In  insarance  i  percent  on  $1,247,525 $6,238 

In  freight  on  cotton,  say  50  cts.  on  14,000  bales 7,000 

**        **    on  sufflu-,  say  $1  on  2,900  hhds 2,900 

"        "     on  molasses,  say  50  cts.  on  3,400  barrels 1,700 

«        "    on  merchandise  and  other  produce 10,000 

Total $27,838 

The  business  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1851,  may  safely  be  estimated 
at  20  to  30  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1850,  and 
with  the  facility  the  canal  would  afford  tor  the  better  conducting  the  business 
commanded  by  the  valley  of  the  Brazos,  the  increase  in  the  next  three  or  fouj 
years  cannot  be  correctly  estimated. 
Galveston,  August,  1st,  1850.  D.  H.  &  Co. 

2.— COMMERCE  &c.  OP  SAVANNAH .• 


EXPORTS     FROM     SAVANNAH    OF    COTTON,    RICI  AND  LUMBER,  FOR    TEN    TEARS,  AND 
VALUE  REAL  ESTATE. 
Tean.       Total  Bagi  Ootton.     Total  llw.  Ootton.     Total  tre*.  Rtee        Total  fe«t  of  Lamlwr.     VabM  R«al  Ertata 

1825 137,695 49,570.200 7,231 

1826 190,578 68,608,080 11,455 

1839 199,176 71,703^60 21,332 

1840 284,249 102.329,640 24,392 

1841 147,280 53,020,800 23,587 14,295,200 

1842 222,254 81,011,444 22,064 8,390.400 

1843 280,826 101,097,360 26,281 7,518,750 $2,853,900 

1844 244,575 90,492.650 28,543 5,933,251 3,245,827 

3845 304,544 115,726,720 29,217 8,270,582 3.279,988 

1846 186,306 74,522,400 32,147 18,585,644 3,306,734 

1847 234,151 98,343,420 31,739 10,083,449 3,462,073 

1848 243,233 104,590,190 30,136 16,449,558 3,600,000 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  famish  this  statistics  for  1849  and  1850.  [Bd.] 

RECEIPTS  OF   COTTON  AT  SAVANNAH,  FOR  TEN  TEAR3,  TO  1st  flEPTXMBER. 
1838, 206,048  bales.* 1844, 243,420  bales. 


1839, 196,618 

1840, 295,156 

1841, 146,273 

1842 228,396 

1843, 299,173 


1845, 305,742 

1846, 189,076 

1847 236,029 

1849, 391,372 


.3.— COMMERCE  OP  RIO  JANEIRO. 

FLOUR  IMPORTED,  dCC.  IN  DIFFERENT  YEARS. 


837. 

838. 
839. 
840. 
841. 
842. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 
848. 
849. 
850. 
851. 


U.S. 
..52,662.. 
..97,603.. 
.137,137.. 
.162,783.. 
.217,461.. 
.149,448.. 
.207,528.. 
.165,401.. 
.166,759.. 
.197,757.. 
.180,848.. 
.226,613.. 
.188,078.. 
.180,609.. 


•lia«rli«r«. 
..73,918... 
..68,103.., 
...10,105.. 
..12,697... 
..24,915.. 
..19,772... 
..  8,826.., 
..  8,593... 
..20,404... 

..16,823.. 

..10,027... 

..18,298... 

..  8,777... 

..26,309  .. 


Total 
Importad. 

.126,580. 

.165,706. 

.147,242. 

.175,480. 

.243,376. 

.169,320. 

.216,354. 

.173,994. 

.187,168. 

,214,580. 

.190,875 

.244,911, 

.196,855 

.206,918. 


Stock  OQ  band 
Jan.  1. 

...9,500... 
...3,970... 
...14,400... 
-.  4,000... 
....2,260... 
..42,457... 
.  49,742... 
..61,014... 
..58,000... 
...54.500... 
-.41,679... 
..32,000... 
..79,809... 
.67,000... 
67,765 


R«-«x- 
ported. 

.15^87... 
.31,463... 
.50,026... 
.  4,500.. 
.71,191... 
,65,058... 
.73,311... 
.54,268... 
.46,776... 
.84,812... 
.64,123... 
.57,860... 
.54,713... 
48,181... 


Odd- 


.116,123. 
.123,813 
.107,516 
.174,520 
.206,260. 
.119,920. 
.128,500. 
.132,000. 
.143,887. 
.145,508 
.136,610. 
.139,885. 
.146,591. 
.159,621. 


Pnc«ltt 
4jaallty,  Jaivl. 

....22||a24j|, 
....19|a22|| 

19H000.. 

20  000.. 

....19  000.. 


...14 
...16 


..15 
...19 
...21 
...20 
...17 


000. 
000. 


1^000. 


....16fl 
15U 


500. 

|a20| 

22 

|a2l 
18 

Lisy 

tl6H 


Ahmt. 
Att. 

...91 
..149 
..151 
..144 
..180 
..180 
..210 
..210 
..243 
..263 
..258 
..31» 
..437 
..314 


*  From  White's  Statiitiefl  of  GMrfia. 
46  VOL.  n. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  IN  1850. 

CoffM  , SugM % 

United  8UtM.  Bag*.  CaM«,     B«ci»  Bbhi.  &c.  PUeaa. 

Baltimore..... .«.• 155,409....  —  ....  —  ....... ...38,298 

Boston 7,419.-..  —  ....  —  2,893 

Charleatoo 19,261.-..  —  ....  —  1,009 

Mobile 3,600 —  ....  —  

New-York 363,394....  —  ....  —  80,491 

New-Orleans .....253,372-...  —  ....  —  

Philadelphia 31,630 —  —  

Savaunah.  ....•.•••.•....•.....-••  .--•     2,180...-  —  ....  —'  ..........      .« 


Total 639,265  ..  ..  122,682 

Europe 692,298 6,313....  17, 722 187,172 

Elsewhere 15,374  431        35,275 

EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  IK  1848-0-50. 
Taar.  Uoitoil  State*.  Europa.  EUewbara. 

1848 8(06,919 867,028 24,121 

1849 : 631,297 811,315..: 11,463 

1850 639,265 692,298 15,374 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AMD  HIDES  IN  SAME  TEARS. 


— Sogar— 


Taar.  Caaai.  Baga  aod  Bbla.  Hidaa. 

1848 2,136 16,511 724,115 

1849 3,199 19,259 506,463 

1850 6,714 52,997 309,854 

4.— ENTERPRISES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  in  its  last  valuable  report,  uses  the  following  language  : 
Tho  Board,  in  common  with  the  whole  community,  are  looking  forward  with 
much  solicitude  for  the  local  results  of  the  decennial  census — not  so  much  with 
reference  to  mere  population,  which  has  been  at  least  approximated,  but  to  other 
statistical  information  which  will  be  diaclosed.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
it  will  illustrate,  most  strikingly  on  the  part  of  this  community,  progress  and  en- 
terprise, under  embarrassments  such  as  in  the-  same  degree  will  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  of  409,045  souls,  with  its  manu- 
fectures,  its  coal  and  iron  exports,  takes  a  proud  stand  amon^  the  business  com- 
munities of  the  world,  and  that,  too,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  the  larg- 
est conflagration  occurred  in  this  city,  known  within  the  memory  of  living  man ; 
and  whilst  the  great  mineral  fabric^  on  which,  next  to  coal,  the  prosperity  of  the 
stale  depends,  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  painfully  and  lamentably  depressed,  If  we 
can  hope  for  nothing  more,  let  ut  not  relinquish  the  expectation  that  Consresf, 
wit  h  the  spectacle  before  its  eyea  of  half  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  out  of  blast, 
and  nearly  all  her  rolling  mills  stopped — with  thousands  of  industrious  mining 
mechanics  out  of  employment :  and  m  this  branch  of  mannfacture,  a  dependence 
on  Qreat  Britain,  almost  as  complete  as  when  acts  of  Parliament  prohibited  our 
iron  fabrics ;  that  Coagress  will  dj  soma  litde  for  Peu<isylvania  interests. 

The  directors  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  the  Board  and  the  mercantile 
community  geaerally,  on  the  rapid  progress  making  in  the  great  Central  Railway, 
tp  the  West.  What  has  been  aone,  and  is  now  doing,  is  well  known  to  us  all 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  particularly  here.  In  less  than  two  years,  we  may  look 
fordward  to  an  oninterrupted  transit  by  railway,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio ; 
and  soon  after,  if  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  our  Western  friends  be  not  abat- 
ed,  to  a  connection  with  the  Lakes  and  Mississippi,  through  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Thus,  the  ^reat  central  route  being  completed,  (for  so  we 
may  regard  it,)  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  ought  soon  to  think 
of  the  other  territorial  advantages  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves.  The 
enormous  trade  of  the  Cumberland  and  Susquehanna  valleys,  now  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, belongs,  and  can  be  made  to  come,  to  Philadelphia.  Even  when  a  por- 
tion of  it  finds  iu  way  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  Tidewater  Canal, 
the  superiority  of  Philadelphia  as  a  market  overcomes  all  the  local  attractions  of 
Baltimore,  and  brings  it  here.    But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  if  proper  attention 
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and  liberality  were  directed  to  tlie  varioas  modes  of  approaching  Philadelphia 
&om  Harrisburg^  where  the  first  divergence  from  the  state  works,  Lancaster  and 
Columbia,  we  need  fear  no  rival.  Every  mode  of  approach  to  oar  metropolis 
deserves  the  favor  of  Philadelphia.  The  widening  of  the  Union  Canal,  the 
straightening  and  re-laying  the  Columbia  Rail- way,  the  completion  of  the  road 
to  avoid  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  coostractioD  of  the  mountain  division  of  the 
Central  Rail-road,  are  all  important  to  Philadelphia — ^important,  too,  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  for,  if  there  were  no  other  consideration,  it  would  be  enon|[h  to  re- 
member, that  from  Harrisburg,  westward,  a  large  amount  of  Philadelphia  capital 
is  now  invested,  and  that  from  Harrisburg,  eastward,  it  is  a  mere  question  now 
trade  can  be  best  diffused;  for  there  it  must  all  come  at  huL  That  the  construc- 
tion of  these  diverging  roads  is  of  great  moment,  is  more  apparent  than  ever,  now 
that  excellent  raU-roads  to  Baltimore  are  completed  from  Hanisbnrg.  Let  Phila- 
delphia remember  that  Baltimore  is  nearer  Columbia  than  it  is  to  us.  This 
advantage  of  mere  distance  we  can  only  neutralize,  by  improving  our  communi- 
cations of  all  kinds,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware. 

But  it  is  time,  as  we  have  said,  that  we  should  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  state,  and  to  lines  of  central  communication.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  to  the  harbor  of  Brie,  there  is  not  one  mile  of  rail-road  constructed ;  and 
this,  though  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  of  upwards  of  400,000 
people  is  there  to  contribute,  b^  their  industry  and  products,  to  our  business 
prosperity.  A  rail-road  communication  from  the  head  waters  of  the  West  branch 
to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  is  known  to  be  practicable.  Surveys  have  been  made,  and 
its  probable  cost  ascertained.  Philadelphia  has  too  long  turned  her  back  on  that 
wonderful  region ;  for  wonderful  it  is,  at  least  in  its  mineral  resources,  with  its  inex- 
haustible and  accessible  masses  of  iron  and  bituminous  coal,  through  which,  by 
almost  bridle  paths,  (for  there  are  yet,  to  our  shame,  be  it  spoken,  wddemesses  in 
Pennsylvania)  the  traveler  passes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sennemahoney,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  of  the  lake  streams.  While  New-York  is  push- 
ing forward  its  Erie  Rail-road  along  our  lake  shore,  and  through  otir  neglected  ter- 
ritory, we  are  content  to  see  not  only  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  but  all  the  in- 
termediate territory,  influenced  by  adverse  policy  to  us,  pass  away  to  commercial 
allegiance  in  another  state.  It  is  high  time  that  our  eyes  shoula  be  directed  in 
this  direction.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  rival  routes.  And  whenever 
these  improvements  north-westward  from  the  Sus<^uehanna  shall  be  seriously  be- 
gun, then  taking  Sunbury  and  Catawissa  as  the  pomt  on  which  the  river  is  ulti- 
mately reached,  Philadelphia,  with  its  works  extending  north  from  Harrisburg, 
and  north-westward  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Schaylkill,  may  claim  it  all,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  rivalry. 

5.— VALUE  OF  THE  LAKE  COMMEECB  OP  THE  U.  S. 

Lake  Erie  ''tl^S'^' 

NamMofPoru.  Import*.  EzportB.  ' 


Buffalo $22,143,404 $37,996,658 $60,140,062 

Silver  Creek 212,819 107,081 312,905 

Barcelona 217,789 121,394 339,183 

Dunkirk 90.'?,341 486,398 1,389,734 

Erie - 1,300,897 2,531,955 3,832,833 

Conneaut 389,050 240,405 599,455 

Ashtabula 307,757 421,007 729,665 

Fairport 343,658 450,850 794,508 

Cleveland 7,030,957 6,855,556 13,886,513 

Black  River 203,345 154,529 557,845 

Vermillion 150,000 207,200 357,200 

Huron 469,807 790,201 1,260,089 

Sandusky 7,010,304 :..  3,099,939 10,110,048 

Lower  Sandusky 189,163 108,300 297,463 

Port  Clinton 38,978 24,755 63,733 

Kellev'8  Island 7,852,021 11,679 11,679 

Toledo 1,050,915 5,263,464 13,115,486 

Monroe 3,502,666 812,105 4,863,023 

Brest 13,495 18,956 18,956 

Gibraltar 54,043 13,816 13,816 

Detroit 7,32b 2,781,192 6,983,858 
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Mmbm  of  PorM.  Kipotte.  ImpttU. 

Algonac $13,495 tlDejTQa $212,388 

St-Clair 51,043 71,524 132,5«7 

Trenton 7,325 25,553 32,878 

Mount  ClemeM 84,000 187,790 271,790 

Lake  Huron. 

SanltSL  Marie 151,134 340.800 491,934 

Mackinac :...     143,400 912,818 356,218 

Lake  Mtchigan. 

Green  Bay 151,537 80.830 238,387 

Manitowoc 49,129 13,719 62348 

8heboy«m 571,800 12,191 583,991 

Port  Waaliington 278.311 48,267 326,579 

Milwaukie 3,828,650 2,098,469 5,927,119 

Racine 1,452,750 650.950 2,103,700 

Soathport 629,791 583,608 1,213,399 

Waukegan 69,081 283,107 352,188 

StJoaeph'a 672,892 643,894 1,216.767 

Michigan  City 28,915 369,168 398,083 

Chicago 4. 7,751,872 4,151,905 11,903,777 

Lake  Huron, 

District  of  Mackinao — Tonnage 1,919  77  cwt. 

Value $76,000 


Total  value  of  exi>ort8  and  imports $848,152 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 75,000 

Lake  MicJugaru 

Chicago  District — Tonnage 15,890  86  cwt. 

Value $564,435 


Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $24,320,481 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 564,435 

Lake  Erie  DittricU. 

Buffalo  Creek  District — Tonnage 44,744  49  cwt. 

Value  Tonnage $722,400 

Presquelsle  **        Tonnage 7,419   27 

Value 1328,000 

Cuyahoga  "        Tonnage 22,047  30 

Value $936,640 

Miami  *«        Tonnage 2,920  00 

Value $94,000 

Sandusky  "        Tonnage 8,366  80 

Value $379,335 

Detroit  "        Tonnage 34,067  19 

Value $1,847,710 

ToUl  value  of  exports  and  imporU $115,785,048  J 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 5,308,083 

Lake  and  River  St.  Clair. 

Mt.  Clemens  District— Tonnage 

Value 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $639,524 

Valve  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 
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Aggregate  value  of  exports $72,341,612 

"  imports 69,261,955 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports  on  all  lakes $141,693,567 

Aggregate  tonnage  on  all  lakes , 137,466 

•*      •    value  of  tonnage  on  lakes 5,647,520 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  the  lakes  enumerated,  exclusive  of  Lakes  Cham- 
plain,  Superior  and  Ontario.  The  returns  for  the  latter  I  must  present  you  in  a 
consolidated  form,  as  follows : 

Valuation. 

Lake  Superior— exports  and  imports 

Lake  Ontario  »»  "         $28,141,000 

Lake  Champlain       "  "         16,760,700 

44,891,700 
Add  lakes  previously  enumerated 141 ,593,567 

$186,485,267 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  lake  trade  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $186,485,267,  or  more  by  $40,000,000 
than  the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  country. 

Add  also  the  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior 

"  "  "     Ontario 60,829 

"  "  "     Champlain 4,746 

With  the  previously  given 187,466 

And  we  have 203.041 

as  the  aggregate  tonnage  employed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
35,904  tons  is  foreign.  To  the  valuation  of  the  tonnage  on  the  previous  lakes 
append,  for  Lakes  Superior,  Champlain  and  Ontario,  and  we  have  the  subjoined 
summary  of  aggregates : 

Export  and  import  trade  of  the  lakes $186,485,267 

Value  of  American  tonnage $7,251,247 

Value  of  passenger  trade 1,000,000 

Gross  aggregate $187,485,267 

TONS. 

Hands  employed  in  the  American  trade ., 10,907 

Steam  tonnage 61,701 

Sailing    "        105,904 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  Western  river  trade  in  full  in  my  next.  Mean- 
while I  furnish  you  with  the  aggregates  : 

1840. 
Nett  valuation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers..  .$256,233,820 

Value  of  vessels 1 8,661 ,500 

Number  of  hands  employed  on  craft 35,047 

BBOAPITULATION. 

Gross*  valuation  of  lake  commerce $283,187,134 

Western  rivers 512,467,640 

Aggregate  valuation  of  internal  commerce  of  the  U.  S $795,664,774 

*  The  net  valuation  is  aoaumed  as  half  the  gross  valuation,  for  what  ar«  the  exports  of 
<Nie  place  are  the  imports  of  another. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SOUTH-WESTERN  B-AIL-RO AD  COUnnSNTION  AT  NBW-0KLEAN8. 
New-Orlean»  and  Jackson  Rail^road—Vieksburg  and  Sdma  Rail-road — Seima  and 

Tennessee  River  Road—HoUy  Springs  and  Jackson  fMiss.J  RaU-road— Memphis 

and  Louieville  Rail-road.  , 

This  important  Convention,  which  met  in  New-Orleans  in  April  last,  and  which  we 
regretted  not  being  able  to  notice  fully  in  our  May  number,  waa  the  result  of  a  call  from 
the  friends  of  the  Jackson  Rail-road,  but  which  was  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  toinclode 
several  othBr  important  kindred  enterprises.  We  hail  it  as  the  advent  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Louisiana,  and  indeed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  South-west  Had  there  been  a  more 
general  notice  eirculated  and  more  time  allowed,  we  cannot  doubt  several  hundred  dele, 
gates  would  have  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  South  and  West.  As  it  is,  we  hope 
yet  to  have  such  a  convention  in  our  city — Memphis  and  St  Louis  having  set  th^ 
example. 

The  Convention  met  on  Wednesday,  April  16th,  at  the  Municipal  Hall.  Large  dele- 
gations appeared  fronj  the  first,  second  and  third  municipalities  of  New-Orleans — ^from 
Lafayette,  Carrollton,  Jefferson  City,  and  the  parishes  of  St  Charles,  St  Mary,  Baton 
Rouge,  St  Helena,  Washington,  Livingston,  and  St  Tammany,  Louisiana.  Delegadona 
also  appeared  firom  the  counties  of  Pike,  Lawrence,  Copiah,  Marshall,  Hinds,  Warren. 
Mississippif  and  from  Tennessee  and  KetUucky. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  the  following  officers : 
James  Robb,  President, 
Vice-Presidents  ; 
Hon.  J.  Wall,  Miss.,  Hon.  E.  King,  Tennessee, 

"    J.  Baldwin,  Louisiana,  C  S.  Tarpley,  Esq.,  Mississippi, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,    "  Sheppard  Brown,  Esq.,      " 

R.  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  "  Hon.  Clark  Woodruff,  Louisiana.. 

Glendy  Burke,  Esq.,         « 

Secretaries  : 
John  Calhoun,  Louisiana,  John  Marshall,  Mississippi, 

J.  De  Ferriet  "  J.  R.  Dufrocq,  Louisiana. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  consisting  of  nine  members,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  report  to  the  convention  on  to-morrow  afternoon  at  5  o'clock, 
a  plan  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Rail-road  from  New-Orleans 
to  Jackson,  Miss. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  on  Plans,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  whom  the  several  routes  Vind  pro)eels  for  the  connection  of  New- Orleans 
and  Jackson  by  a  rail-road  or  otherwise,  be  referred,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
convention  to  morrow,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

These  conmiittees  consist  of  the  following  gendemen : 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — James  Robb,  Chairman ;  Leonard  Matthews,  W* 
H.  Garland,  Peter  Conrey,  Jr.,  Second  Municipality;  J.  P.  Benjamin,  H.  C.  Cammack* 
R.  W.  Montgomery,  First  Municipality ;  Alexander  Lesseps,  Third  Municipality  j  H.  S* 
Buckner,  Lafayette ;  Hon.  L  T.  Preston,  Parisli  of  Jefferson;  Col.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Hon- 
Joshua  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harrison.  Glendy  Burke  and  Alex  D.  Kelly,  New-Orleans;  W- 
L.  Harris,  Columbus ;  CoL  W.  W.  Walters,  Marshall  county  ;  C.  S.  Tarpley  and  Hon. 
W.  L.  Sharkey,  Jackson;  and  T.  A.  Marshall,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Committee  on  Plans  and  Projects. — Glendv  Burke,  Chairman ;  George  Clark,  J.  M, 
Lapeyre,  First  Municipality ;  H.  L.  Ranney,  C.  D.  Yancey,  J.  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harrison. 
Second  Municipality;  J.  M.  CncuUu,  Third  Municipality  ;  P.  N.  Wood,  L.  De  Sanlles, 
Lafayette;  John  Hampson,  Carrollton;  Alfred  Hennen,  H.  Smith,  Parish  of  St  Tamma- 
ny ;  John  Wall,  Amite  county ;  J.  R.  Dufrocq,  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Sdma  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  ap- 
pointing William  W.  King,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  J.  R.  Geddes,  Esqrs.,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  said  road. 

Judgfe  Wall,  from  the  committee  pn  the  basis  of  voting,  then  reported  that  they  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  representation  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  their  ratio» 
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Aceordine  to  thiB,  the  following  would  be  the  number  ofrotes  for  each  delegation :  First 
Municipality  8,  8econd  ManicipaU^r  11,  Third  Municipality  5,  Jefferson  3,  St.  Charles  1, 
East  Baton  Rouge  2,  St.  Helena  1,  Washington  1,  Livingston  1,  St.  Mary  1.  Mi^nssip- 
pi  Delegatiom  ."^Amixe  comity  2,  Pike  1,  Lawrence  1,  Copiah  9,  Marshall  4,  Hinds  3, 
Warren  4. 

Col.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Re$olvedy  That  the  citizens  of  Central  and  North  Mississippi  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
eamesdy  solicited  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  that  state  a  charter  to  form  a  rail-road 
from  Jackson.  Miss.,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Resolved,  That  should  s&id  charter  be  procured,  then  the  cities  of  New-Orleans.  L a. ,  and 
Jackson,  Miss.,  through  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  pledge  themselves  for  a 
Hberal  aid,  (should  the  same  be  necessary,)  in  constructing  said  road. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Western  Tennessee  and  South-western  Kentucky  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  earnestly  solicited  to  procure  from  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states,  a  charter  for  a  rail-road,  which  shall  extend  from  some  point  on  the  southern  bound- 
•ry  line  of  Tennessee  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  opposite  or  near  to  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  should  such  charter  be  procured,  then  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  through 
its  representatives  in  this  convention,  pledges  itself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  said  road. 

Col.  Walter  sustained  his  resolutions  with  one  of  the  ablest,  impressive,  and  at  times 
eloquent  railroad  speeches  that  we  have  ever  listened  to,  and  received  the  loudest  plau- 
dits. We  are  willing  to  forego  our  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  speech  from  its  gene- 
ral merits.    Col.  W.  commenced  his  address. 

By  hoping  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orlesns  plainly, 
but  without  msulting  them,  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  showed  that  they  would  lose  their  tradfe 
in  twelve  months,  unless  they  became  active  and  energetic  in  assisting  the  march  of  im- 
provement, they  would  not  feel  insulted.  A  great  portion  of  the  New-Orleans  trade  had 
within  the  hst  five  or  six  months  gone  offby  the  way  of  Charleston,  and  unless  enei^  was 
employed,  the  whole  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  go  by  that  route.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  was  now  under 
contract,  and  if  it  was  completed  under  present  circumstances,  what  would  become  of  the 
trade  of  the  Tuscumbia  valley,  which  was  worth  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  New-Orleans  ? 
Why,  it  would  go  to  Charleston.  From  Chattanooga  to  Charleston  a  bale  of  cotton  could 
be  conveyed  for  $2  90,  and  from  Decatur  it  could  be  taken  for  $3  17,  and  this  would  be 
the  means  of  drawing  off  trade  from  that  quarter.  Cotton,  in  the  market  of  Charleston,  was, 
on  an  average,  one-eighth  per  cent,  higher  than  in  New-Orleans,  and  if  it  was  only  one- 
fourth  of  that  advance,  with  a  railroad  stretching  to  the  westward,  where  would  be  ihe 
dividing  line  between  it  and  New-Orleans  7  It  would  be  in  North  Alabama,  and  in  North 
Mississippi,  and  thus  New-Orleans  would  lose  yearly  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  trade. 
If  New-Orleans  did  not  become  energetic,  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  attempts  to 
build  a  rail-road,  the  people  of  Marshall  county,  Mississippi,  from  which  place  he  came, 
and  the  other  northern  counties,  would  send  156,194  bales  of  cotton  down  to  Mobile,  by 
the  line  of  road  to  be  built  from  Mobile  to  Ohio,  which  would  pass  by  their  doors,  and  thus 
another  ten  millions  would  be  lost.  They  had  been  used  to  look  on  New-Orleans  as  the 
dneen  City  of  the  South,  and  to  point  to  her  with  pride ;  but  now,  when  her  glorv  was 
departing,  they  were  either  ready  to  raise  her  up,  or  to  go  hand  and  hand  with  Mobile,  if 
she  refused  to  jiympathize  with  them.  He  spolce  of  flour  being  sent  from  Chicago  to 
New- York,  and  said  that  ten  years  a^,  if  any  one  had  said  that  New-Orleans  would  los« 
the  trade  of  the  Illinois  River,  the  citizens  would  have  laughed  at  him ;  yet  nowtfae  trade 
went  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  the  East;  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  citizens 
were  not  active,  ihev  would  lose  a  hundred,  millions  of  dollars.  He  Vent  on  at  great 
length  to  show  the  advancement  which  was  going  on  rapidly  in  the  cotmtry,  and  said  that 
if  New  Orleans  stood  still,  she  would  have  at  latft  to  rely  on  the  little  state  of  Arkansas 
for  her  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  die  following  report : 
Your  committee  respectfully  report,  that  while  haying  well  considered  the  reonired 
ways  and  means  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  the  ci^  of  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Mies., 
we  are  admonished  by  the  lessons  derived  from  past  experience,  to  place  but  a  limited 
reliance  on  the  aid  of  voluntarv  subscriptions;  and  that  any  expedient,  other  than  the 
taxation  of  real  estate,  or  employing  the  public  credit,  does  not  furnish  any  reasonable 
guarantee  or  assurance  of  success. 

Your  committee  are  impressed  most  favorably  with' the  plan  adopted  in  odier  cities,  of 
raising  money  in  aid  of  internal  improvements  by  taxation,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  that  is 
best  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-Orleans, 
and  the  adjoining  parishes.  They  know  of  no  other  mode  that  recommends  itself  by 
arguments  more  conclusive,  and  believe  it  only  necessary  to  recite  those  most  prominent, 
to  secure  the  command  of  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and  the  aid  of 
lis  legislature,  in  carrying  this  plan  into  execution.    The  arguments  which  your  commit- 
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tee  will  briefly  sabmit,  are :  That  a  tax  on  real  estate  is  a  selection  of  die  legitimate  (4»- 
ject  of  taxatioD  for  the  parpoKet  of  internal  improvement;  that  the  taxation  is  eqaal  in  ita 
operations  on  all  citizens  who  are  able  to  contribute ;  that  its  execution  does  not  dtminiah 
^e  value  of  the  property  of  the  citizen,  but  according  to  all  received  experience,  contri> 
bates  immensely  to  enhance  its  value ;  that  it  gives  the  tax-payer  a  conmion  interest  in  llie 
proposed  improvement ;  that  it  invites  a  vigilant  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
tire property  community  in  the  success  and  progress  of  the  undertaking  ;  that  it  does  not 
subject  it  to  die  invidious  charge  of  monopoly — as  there  can  be  no  monopoly  where  all 
participate  equallv;  that  it  does  away  with  a  system  of  loans  and  credits,  alwavs  fnmfol 
of  mischief,  and  alike  detrimental  to  the  public  interests ;  that  the  policy  of  the  pJ«i  is 
that  of  one  entire  cash  system — and  of  necessi^,  one  of  economy — and  such  as  will  best 
ensure  justice  to  all  *,  and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  limitation  of  responsibiliQr,  puUic  and  pri- 
vate, conservative  in  its  influence,  and  when  in  operation^will  impart  to  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, life  and  activi^,  which  alone  can  redeem  Louisiana  and  New-Orieans  from  an  in- 
action that  threatens  ruin  to  her  best  interests. 

Your  conmiittee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  to  this  conventioB,  to  tavite  tlie 
councils  of  New-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  and  the  people  of  the  parishes  of  Lomsiana,  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  to  enact  at  their  first  session,  a  general  law,  providing  that 
any  parish,  ci^  or  town,  may  subscribe  to  any  rail-road  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  or  each  of  the  same,  and  to  levy  a  tax  on  real  estate,  to  be  called  the  rail-ro«ul 
tax,  to  cover  the  amount  of  any  subscription  made  by  such  parish,  city  or  town;  provided, 
however,  that  all  taxes  thus  levied  and  collected,  shall  entide  the  persons  paying  them  to 
certificates  of  stock  in  the  road  subscribed  to,  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  he  pays ;  and  that 
tto  subscription  shall  be  made,  or  any  tax  levied,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  parish,  city  or  town. 

Your  committee  urge  upon  the  convention,  in  the  most  respectful  but  earnest  maimer, 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action,  in  furtherance  of  the  questions  that  have 
engaged  their  deliberations.  Jamxs  Kobb,  Chairman, 

Uommitlee  Roomt  April  18, 1851.    • 

1.  That  the  New-Qrleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  being  a  work  immediately  public  in 
its  character,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  pi^perity  of  the  state,  and  especially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  property  situated  on  the  line  of  the  route,  and  at  its  ter- 
mini, justice  rec^uires  that  means  for  its  construction  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  aU 
who  are  to  share  its  benefits. 

2.  That  until  more  mature  deliberations  shall  have  perfected  a  plan  of  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  entire  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  oresent 
action  of  this  convention  to  the  adopdon  ot  such  measures  as  shall  secure  ^e  raaidn^  of 
tlie  rood  to  the  state  line,  I'^aving  for  future  consideration  the  expediency  of  consolidating 
the  company  with  one  to  be  formed  for  continuing  the  road  from  the  state  Une,  to  Jacks<ni, 
Miss.,  or  devising  other  means  by  whicS  the  two  roads  can  be  worked  in  unison. 

3.  That  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  including  the  cost  of  locomotives,  carriages,  de- 
pots, &c.,  it  is  expedient  that  the  capital  of  the  company  to  be  organized  consist  of  $1,500,000. 

4.  That  a  company  be  immediately  formed,  under  the  general  corporatiou  law  of  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 

5.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  diis  state,  praying  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz. : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries 
of  the  respective  parishes  situated  on  the  line  of  the  road,  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respective  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  Rail-road  tax ;  provided  that  no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  in  the  company. 

6.  That  the  committee  or  ways  and  means  be  instructed  by  a  future  report,  to  declare 
the  amount  ofsubscriptions  that  ought  injustice  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of  New - 
Orleans  and  the  parishes  aforesaid  basing  their  report  upon  the  official  retnros  of  the 
value  of  real  estate. 

7.  That  in  the  meantime,  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  to  the  company  be 
solicited  on  the  endre  line  of  the  rqute,  and  that  conunittees  be  appointed  for  each  parish 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  understanding  and  condition,  that  any  suoacriber  shall  have  the 
right  of  giving  in  the  receipt  for  money  paid  by  him  to  the  company  in  satisfaction  of  any 
tax  to  be  levied  on  him  as  above  provided. 

8.  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  print  a  detailed 
report,  developing  the  principles  embraced  in  these  resolutions,  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  organization  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  Committee  on  Plans  and  Projects  preeented  its  report,  which  was  read  by  tiie 

Secretary,  as  follows : 

Rtporl  of  the  Committee  on  Plant  and ProjeHs  cf  the  New-Orleans  andJaekson  Rail- 
road Convention, 

A  large  majority  of  the  committee  have  the  honor  to  report : 
That  two  general  plans  for  the  connection  of  New-Orleans  via  Jackson  with  the  great 
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systems  of  rail-roads  now  tmder  coastrootkm  and  projected  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Teraiessde,  bave  been  presented. 

By  one  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  continaoas  rail-road  from  New- Orleans  to 
Jackson ;  oy  the  other,  a  rail-road  from  Madisonville  to  Jackson,  and  thence  to  a  connec- 
tion widi  New-Orleans  by  steam  ferry  boats  being  nsed  for  bringing  the  trains  of  rail-road 
cars  down  the  Chefnncte  Biver,  and  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  landing  of  the 
Pontchamain  Rail-road. 

The  distance  from  New- Orleans  to  Jackson,  via  Pontchartrain  Kail-road,  Lake  Pontchar- 
train and  Madisouville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance  about  30  mUes  will  be  steam  ferry. 
By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Bail-road,  the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route 
recently  sorveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above  Lake  Mauripas,  the  distance  will  be 
about  200  miles ;  and  by  a  proposed  line  up  the  river,  to  the  vicmity  of  Baton  Bouge,  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  will  be  about  313  miles. 

The  latter  route  avoids  difBcult  swamps,  expensive  draw-bridges  across  navigable 
rivers,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-improved  country. 

Estimatin|f  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  trains,  on  a  level  and  straight  rail-road,  the 
time  of  passmff  over  each  of  the  routes  wiU  be  as  fcJlows : 

1st.  By  the  rontchartrain  Rail-road,  steam  ferry  and  Madisonville  route — 8  hours,  15 
minutes. 

2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road— 6  h.  24  m. 

3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas— 6  b.  40  m.— and  by  the  route  near  Baton  Rouge 
—7  h.  5  m. 

The  majori^  of  the  comnnttee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge  may 
be  constructed  in  ihe  most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  for  two  million 
dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materiallv  less.  The  cost  of  the  road 
from  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson,  will  be  the  same  on  either  route, 
and  may  be  estimated  separately  at  one  million  dollars. 

The  majoriljy  of  t^e  committee  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  interruption  of  a  continu- 
ous rail-road  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  neighboring  states.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  commiuee  will  not  permit  a  report  in  detail,  but  the  majority  feel  well  as- 
sured that,  on  a  simple  statement  of  the  case,  the  convention  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting 
an  unbroken  line  of  rail-road  communication.    On  behalf  of  the  majority. 

G.  V.  Brooks,  Chairman. 

The  committee  then  offered  the  following  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  convention: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  of  the  spreatest  importance  to  construct  a  continuous  railroad  from 
•New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  a  view  to  its  future  extension  as  a  northern  and 
eastern  road,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

A  report  was  then  handed  in  by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  which  was  read  by  the 
Secretai^,  as  follows : 

The  mmority  of  the  committee  respectfully  report :  That  they  conaider  the  route  by 
tiie  way  of  Madisonville  the  most  advantageous  for  a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  reconomend  it  for  adoption,  because — 

1st.  It  is  the  shortest,  by  many  miles,  according  to  all  the  admeasurements  of  the  engi- 
neers. 

2d.  It  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  only  one  for  constructing  which  sufficient  funds  can  be 
immediately  raised. 

3d.  It  passes  over  a  tract  of  country  not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  crevasses,  or  by 
storms  from  the  lake. 

4th.  No  obstructions  from  swamps,  streams  of  water,  ravines,  hills,  &c.,  are  to  be  met 
with  on  it. 

5th.  Valuable  timber  in  abundance  is  found  along  the  whole  of  its  course. 

6th.  It  passes  through  public  lands  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  Granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  which  in  time  would  euone,  by  their  sale,  pay 
for  the  whole  of  the  expenses. 

7th.  The  State  of  Louisiana  has  granted  a  riglit  of  way  for  a  rail-road  through  the  par- 
ishes of  St  Tammany  and  Washington,  by  act  of  March  18,  1850,  page  119  of  me  laws. 

8.  Because  the  advantages  of  this  route  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  objections  thereto 
fully  answered  by  the  reports,  surveys,  and  documents  which  accompany  this  report. 

Alfred  Hxnnkn, 
j.  m.  cucullu, 
Henry  L.  Smith. 

Soon  afler  the  presentation  of  the  report  on  Plans  and  RotUeSt  a  scene  occurred  in  the 
convention  of  an  exciting  character,  between  the  advocates  of  different  sections,  which 
resulted  in  the  vnthdrawal  of  the  friends  of  the  Madisonville  terminus.  These  friends 
have  had  a  separate  convention,  whose  proceedings  we  shall  report  in  our  next  number. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegates,  the  report  of  the  majority  was  unanimously 
adopted,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  refusing  to  vote  from  feelings  of  courtesy. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  excludes  at  present  the  review  of  the  Madison  proceed- 
ings, and  many  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  convention.    These  we  vnll  publish  next 
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month,  together  with  the  ramarlu  of  Mr.  Marshall,  die  resolutions  of  Judge  Preston  and 
Mr.  WoodrufiT,  and  the  very  able,  triamphant.  and,  in  many  respects,  most  eloquent  speech 
of  James  Robb,  Esq.,  who,  by  this  smgle  effort,  has  placed  himself  very  far  in  the  lead  of 
the  citizens  of  New-Orleans.  From  Ids  position,  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  the  communiij 
have  much  to  expect. 

GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

CHARLES  LB  BARON,  of  Mobile,  Merchant. 

WITH    A    PORTRAIT.* 


No.  6. 


In  taking  from  Mobile  one  of  the  subjects 
for  our  series  of  men  distinguished  at  the 
South  for  their  practical  industry  and  enter- 
prise, whether  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
or  general  progress,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  select  a  more  modest,  unassum- 
ing, and  altogether  meritorious  gentleman, 
than  Charles  Ls  Baron.  We  shall  begin 
with  him,  and  may  hereafter  add  others  to 
the  list  from  that  city. 

We  have  not  the  facts  for  an  elaborate 
biography  of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  which  in  truth 
might  be  out  of  place,  in  speaking  of  a  pri- 
vate merchant-citizen,  but  those  within  our 
knowledge  will  be  freely  given. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  city 
of  New-Orleans,  of  French  and  American 
extraction;  but  his  parents  removed  soon 
afterwards  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  from  which 
place  he  returned  to  the  city  at  ten  years  of 
age,  and  remained  until  his  eighteenth, 
prosecuting  his  education  at  the  Orleans 
College. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Le  Baron  having  married, 
and  removed  to  Jampa  Bay,  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  sutler  to  the  United  States 
army,  under  the  appointment  of  General 
Brooke ;  but  the  Creek  Indian  disturbances 
in  Georgia,  broke  up,  in  great  part,  the 
post. 

In  1831,  he  returned  to  Pensacola,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  giving,  in 
connection  with  his  partner,  a  strong  and 
energetic  support  to  the  rail-road  at  that 
time  projected  to  Columbus,  but  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  No  enterprise  could 
have  been  more  important  to  Pensacola. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  quarter- 


master-general of  nulitia  in  1837,  and  for 
prompt  obedience,  appointed  by  Gov.  Call 
to  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  When 
in  the  quarter-master's  department,  he  sup- 
plied the  returning  volunteers  with  stores, 
medical  attention,  quarters,  &c.,  and  his 
accounts  were  always  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Department  at  Washington. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Le  Baron  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pensacola,  but  removed  tl}e  neat  year  to 
Mobile,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  in 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  rearing  a  large  fa- 
mily, and  maintaining  a  prosperous  bosineaa. 
His  transactions  are  chiefly  with  Spain  and 
Cuba,  and  he  was  for  some  time  Mexican 
Consul,  though  at  present,  Vice-Consul  foi: 
Portugal. 

Mr.  Le  Baron  is  identified  heart  and  soul 
with  his  adopted  city  of  Mobile  and  her 
prosperity,  and  has  given  the  most  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  it  in  his  early  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Rail-road,  a  work  which  must  elevate  that 
ciQr  to  high  commercial  rank.  It  was  in  the 
service  of  this  enterprise  that  we  first  met 
him,  on  our  way  to  the  great  rail-road  con- 
vention at  Memphis,  in  1849.  and  we  well 
remember  his  active  and  faithful  services. 
He  is  now  a  director  of  the  road,  and  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company. 

In  the  last  letter  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  Mr.  Le  Baron,  he  concluded : 
*'  I  have  determined  to  leave  politics  and 
politicians  abne,  and  devote  myself  entirely 
to  business  pursuits,  and  to  the  development 
in  every  way  of  the  resources  of  our  South- 
em  country,  so  that  we  may  command  a  pro- 
per degree  of  respect  at  home  and  abroad." 


*  We  have  already  published,  with  portraits  Charles  T.  James ;  J.  G.  Winter,  of  Geo.;  Daniel 
Pratt,  Alabama;  Wm.  Gre^g  and  H.  W.  Conner,  of  Charleston,  and  shall  be  indebted  to  friends 
throughout  all  the  South  and  West  for  furnishing  us  the  address  of  their  most  enterprising  and 
leading  practical  citizens,  so  that  the  monthly  aeries  for  oar  biography,  etc  may  be  kept  up,  fross 
•very  point.>-EorTOB. 
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1.— PARISH  or  JACKSON,  LOUISIANA. 

Haviog  iesned  circulars  to  every  parish 
in  the  state,  entreating  for  infonnaiion,  it 
pains  us  to  say,  we  have  only  received  ihree 
or  four  responses.  "Why  is  it,  gentlemen  of 
the  state,  that  yon  will  not  co-operate  with 
us  in  preserving  the  records  of  its  history 
and  its  progress  ?  We  have  already  pub- 
lished  "Assumption,"  and  now  publish 
Jackson^  offering  our  thanks  to  their  authors 
for  their  kind  services.  Can  we  not  rely 
upon  receiving  similar  letters  from  every 
parish  in  the  state,  and^will  not  the  press  also 
help  us  ?  We  have  received  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  paper  upon  ConeordiUf 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Kilpatrick,  which 
abounds  in  information  upon  a  hundred  sub. 
jects  relating  to  the  woods,  the  fields,  the 
waters,  the  climate,  and  the  population,  of ', 
Louisiana.  We  shall  publish  it  in  our  next*  j 
and  all  similar  papers  from  the  parishi 
and  ultimately  incorporate  them  all  in  a 
work  we  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Let  every  one  of  our  friends 
see  that  his  parish  is  represented. 

1.  Vernon  is  the  parish  seat  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  and  is  about  30  miles  west  of  Mon- 
roe. Trenton,  which  is  about  two  miles 
above  Monroe,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Washita  River,  is  our  principal  shippiog 
point. 

2.  This  parish  was,  by  an  act  of  the  le^- 
latore.  in  1845,  carved  out  of  Ouachita, 
Claiborne  and  Union  Parishes. 

3.  The  first  white  settlement,  on  what  is 
now  within  the  territory  of  this  parish,  was 
made  by  James  McKerley  and  family,  about 
the  year  1810.  He  came  here  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

4.  The  first  white  person  buried  within 
the  present  jurisdiction  of  this  parish,  was  a 
Mr.  Jyburn,  about  the  year  1812. 

5.  The  country  had  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  a  place  on  the  easteru  boundary 
of  the  parish  still  retains  the  name  of  In- 
dian Village  ;  at  which,  in  former  days,  did 
live  a  number  of  Indian  families,  which 
were  protected  by  about  one  hundred  war- 
riors. ' 

6.  Our  parish  has  neither  mountains  nor 
any  considerable  hills,  nevertheless  it  is 
6u£gciently  undulating  to  drain,  and  has  but 
little  marsh  land,  swamps  or  ponds.  The 
water-courses  are  all  small,  out  roost  of 
them  are  constant  running  streams.    The 


soil  of  the  country  is  generally  quite  8^y> 
still  there  are  some  bodies  of  red  land,  con- 
taining each  a  few  hundred  acres.  The 
timbof  of  the  country  is  very  tall,  and  in 
some  places  large,  and  grows  thick  in  all 

§  laces ;  the  varieties  are  pine,  oak,  hickory, 
ogwood  ;  gums  of  all  sorts ;  red  cherry, 
maple,  ash,  ironwood,  mulberry,  chincapin, 
&c.,  ic,  all  growing  .together  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  country.  The  land  has  a  soil 
of  good  deptfi,  based  upon  a  fine  red  clay, 
ana  is  quite  clear  of  stone.  The  water  is 
plentiful,  and  of  good  quality.  Springs  are 
fbund  in  some  places,  and  wells  may  be  had 
conveniently  from  30  to  35  feet  depth.  The 
undergrowth  of  the  forest  is  commonly  a 
hazlenut  thicket.  These  thickets  abound 
with  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  wild  cats, 
wolves  and  foxes,  and  in  a  few  places  bears 
may  still  be  found.  The  usual  varieties  of 
birds  and  reptiles  inhabit  the  country.  The 
only  strange  variety  worth  remark  is  the 
White  Partridge,  which,  perhaps,  are  too 
few  to  be  erected  into  a  different  genera. 

7.  The  beBt  lands  of  this  parish  were  U- 
ken  upon  speculation,  and  many  of  the 
plantations  which  have  been  cleared  are 
upon  second  rate  lands,  because  settlers 
could  obtain  them  upon  pre-emption,  and 
only  pay  government  price;  therefore  the 
agnculturu  resources  of  the  parish  are  not 
as  yet  developed. 

8.  Horses  and  mules,  in  considerable  num; 
hers,  are  brought  to  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
annually.  Meat,  flour,  and  family  supplies 
of  groceries,  are  obtained  from  New-Or- 
leans. 

9.  This  parish  is  generally  healthy,  and 
diseases  usually  are  of  a  mild  character,  and 
readily  yield  to  suitable  treatment.  The 
whole  number  of  our  population,  according 
to  the  late  census,  is  5,650 ;  of  which  3,407 
are  white,  and  2,243  are  colored  people. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing  by  re^ 
cruits  from  the  neighboring  slates. 

10.  Public  Schools  are  established  in  ev- 
ery ward  or  school  district,  for  the  education 
of  children,  and,  I  suppose,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  healthy  condition.  The  prevailing 
denotninationB  of  Christians  are  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  who  are  exerting  a  ^od  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  state  of  society. 

11.  In  our  village  we  have  a  Temperance 
Hall  and  a  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  pansh 
taxes  are  to  be  this  year  applied  to  building 
a  Court-House  and  Parish  Offices.  There 
are  four  physicians  and  four  lawyers,  be- 
sides others  resident  within  the  panab. 
The  number  of  suits  decided  at  our  last  cir- 
cait  or  district  court  was  about  thirty. 

12.  Since  the  organization  of  this  parish  one 
individual  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  three  others  hanged  ;  all  of  the  three 
hanged  were  negroes,  and  were  condemned 
for  separate  ofl*ences. 

With  due  respect  I  remain  your  friend, 
R.  Malokk  Stell,  M.  D. 
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2. — BAKXR'8  IMPROVED  FURVACK. 

This  improvement  (see  our  advertisement 
pages)  consists  of  the  introduction  between 
the  nre-bed  and  the  end  of  the  boiler,  of  a 
series  of  cnrved  bridge  walls,  which  are 
supported  on  arches,  and  form  a  number  of 
semi-elliptical  chambers.  These  walb  are 
built  of  brick,  and  may  be  constmcted  by 
any  ordinary  plantation  mason;  they  are 
canied  to  within  three  inches  of  the  boiler, 
and  follow  its  periphery.  By  means  of 
these  walls  and  chambers,  the  heat,  instead 
of  passing  rapidly  and  directly  through  to 
the  chimney,  as  in  ordinary  furnaces,  is 
caused  to  reverberate,  and  is  concentrated 
io  the  successive  chambers.  Being  thus 
forced  through  tiie  narrow  spaces  between 
the  boiler  and  the  top  of  tne  wall,  the  in- 
tensely concentrated  heat  consumes  the 
smoke  and  combustible  gases,  which  ordi- 
narily escape  in  large  quantities  uncon- 
sumed.  By  this  means  a  saving  in  fuel  is 
made.  The  principal  ecomtmy  is,  however, 
produced  bv  the  retention  and  concentration 
of  heat  in  the  chambers,  keeping  it  in  con- 
tact with  th«  boiler  until  its  active  properties 
are  more  nearly  exhaosted  than  in  other 
forms  of  furnace.  A  great  recommendation 
of  this  furnace  is,  its  perfect  simplicity  and 
cheapness.  It  can  be  adapted  to  any  boilers 
of  cylindrical  form,  and  does  not  require 
them  to  be  disturbed.  No  difference  is  re- 
quired in  the  manner  of  firing,  except  to  do 
it  with  less  frequency,  or  in  less  quantity. 
It  is  equally  economical  with  wood  or  coaL 

At  tne  celebrated  ostnibtis  manufactory 
of  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  in  New- York  city,  the 
following  result  was  obtained  from  a  com- 
parative trial  of  Baker's  Furnace  with  the 
common  form,  as  communicated  to  Messrs. 
StiUman,  Allen  &  Co.,  in  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  dated  March  5th,  1851 ;  <*  With 
Baker's  Furnace,  during  six  days,  in  which 
the  coal  was  carefully  weiehed,  the  con- 
sumption was  10,854  lbs.  The  furnace  was 
then  entirely  removed,  and  restored  to  the 
common  form,  and  during  six  successive 
days,  in  which  the  coal  was  carefully  weigh- 
ed as  before,  the  consumption  was  13,426 
lbs.,  without  any  increase  m  the  production 
of  steam — showing  a  result  of  25  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  Baker's  Furnace."  Messrs. 
D.  F.  Tieman  &  Son,  under  date  of  March 
14  th,  1851,  state,  that  in  their  chemical  estab- 
lishment, a  savins  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
in  consumption  of  fuel  has  been  effected  by 
the  furnace.  Among  other  testimonials  of  its 
success  in  Louisiana,  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  bearing  date  March  Slst, 
1851,  from  one  of  the  larpest  and  best  known 
planters  in  the  state,  who  is  now  daily  using 
It  in  his  refinery :  **  I  am  still  exceedingly 
pleased  with  ray  boilers  as  set  on  Baker's 
plan.  My  engineer  and  firemen  say  that  we 
nave  never  had  a  furnace  which  took  so  little 
wood  or  made  steam  so  easy." 


3. — BOOKS  PROM  ISA  ^  BLANOBARD. 

l.—Turkeif  and  iu  De$tinp.'-By  Charles 
McFarlane,  Esq.  2  rolnmes.  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  1850. 

We  published  an  elaborate  article  on 
Turkey  in  our  Review  for  March,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  took  occasion  to  speak  very 
frequently  of  tiie  work  of  McFarlane,  which 
is  the  latest  and  best  authority  we  have  upon 
that  country.  The  author  visited  it  in  1847 
and  1848,  and  has  al^p  published  an  earlier 
work,  entided  "Constantinople  in  1828." 
When  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  was  in  this  city 
last  winter,  on  his  return  from  the  Turkish 
Empire,  he  expressed  some  vague  intention 
of  preparing  a  volume  upon  the  same  subject 
from  his  extensive  notes. 

a.—The  Races  of  Men  .—A  FragmenL— 
By  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.  We  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  how  important  we  re- 
garded the  philanthropist's,  statesman's,  and 
political  economist's  researches  into  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  races  of  men,  and  it 
would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  analyze 
Dr.  Knox's  work,  did  time  and  space  now 
admit.  We  can  only  give  the  titles  of  his 
chapters,  as  a  good  index  of  the  field  he  has 
embraced.  Dr.  Knox  considers  that  in  die 
history  of  human  affairs,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  rack.  **  Race  is  every- 
thing; literature,  science,  art,  in  a  word, 
civiliearion  depend  on  it."  He  says  again : 
*<  As  the  origin  of  these  races  is  lost  in  the 
past,  I  trace  Uiem  from  the  present  towards 
the  past ;  from  the  partially  known  to  the 
totallv  unknown.  Well  meaning  persons 
dread  the  question  of  race ;  ther  wiso  it  left 
where  Pritchard  did,  that  is,  where  Hippo- 
crates left  it.  But  this  cannot  be.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  free  to  think,  if  not  on  the 
Rhine  or  on  the  Thames,  at  least  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri." 

The  work  embraces  the  substance  of  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  in  London.  Sub- 
ject:— History  of  Saxon,  or  Scandinavian 
races;  Physiological  Laws  of  Life;  the  Gip* 
seys,  Coptics,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  monumen- 
tal records ;  the  Dark  Races  of  Men ;  the 
Celts,  Germans,  Slavons,  Sarmatians  ;  Eng- 
land and  her  Colonies ;  Jewish  Chronology. 
Of  the  Negro,  he  says:  "With  one  thou- 
sand white  men,  all  the  blacks  of  St.  Do- 
mingo could  be  defeated."  '*  Can  the  black 
races  become  civilized  ?  I  should  say  not?" 
:  P.  162. 
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5,^Pkysical  Otography.-^B^  Mwrjr  Somer. 
ville,  antborof  the  »' Physical  Sciences,*' 
etc.  Second  American,  from  new  London 
edition,  with  additions  and  a  glossary. 
Mary  Somerville  is  a  name  high  in  the 
ranks  of  science,  and  her  resources  appear 
to  have  been  exhausted  upon  this  volume, 
which  embraces  an  extensfve  area  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  earth  and  man. 
She  has  been  aided  by  the  views  in  Cos- 
mot,  and  intended  a  physical  atlas,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  abridged  edition  of 
Keith  Johnson's  splendid  work  issuing  from 
the  press.  If  this  book  is  to  be  placed 
into  the  hands  of  Southern  youth,  as  weU 
as  scholars,  we  recommend  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, that  those  parts  of  the  33d  cha{>ter 
be  omitted,  which  are  so  warm  for  abolition, 
and  so  bitter  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
South.  For  example,  "  Slavery,  that  stain 
on  the  human  race,  which  corrupts  the 
master  as  much  as  the  slave."— F.  456. 
**  The  northern  (American)  states  have 
Bobly  declared  ever^r  man  free  who  sets 
his  foot  on  their  territory." — P.  458.  We 
ought  to  add,  and  '^  nobly**  resisted  the 
fugitive  slave  laws! 

4. — Hint$  to  Sporltmen, — Notes  on  Shoot- 
ing— ^habits  01  birds — the  dog,  the  gim,  field 
and  the  kitchen.    By  £.  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 
These  are    all  very    interesting   topics, 
and  the  book  a  very  interesting  and  hand- 
some one,  and  the  very  thing  tor  southern 
sportsmen,  who,  thank  God,  are  still  numer- 
ous enough. 

i.'—Memoirt  of  William  Wirt.^By  John 
P.  Kennedy.      2  vols.    With  a  splendid 
steel  portrait. 
Mr.  Wirt  was  for  twelve  years  Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States,  and  his  re- 


Brothers,  with  several  fine  engravings  of 
Bmmett,   Fitxgerald,  Ac,  wiui  sketches 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  Corran,  Samp- 
son, Tone,  McNeven,  etc. 
Every  intelligent  Irishman   should  have 
the  work,  and   all  who   sympathise  with 
the  stmgeles   of  that   ^fted,  but  unfortu- 
nate people.    The  "Umted  Irishmen"  be- 
long to  history. 

2. — Beeeknnt: — A    Fianconia    Story. — By 
the  author  of  the    "Hollo  Books,"    for 
children,  with    illustrations,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.    The  other  volumes  of  the 
series,  are  Mallville,  Wallace^  Mary  Er 
tJcins,  Mary  BeU—K  pretty  cabinet. 
3. — London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.-^ 
By  H.  Mahew,  vrith  illustrations.    Part  3. 
Price  12  J  cents. 
A.— The  Commissioner:    or^ De Lunatieo 
Inguirendo — By  G.  P.  R.  James.  A  novel, 
from  Harpers. 
S.—Tke   Maid  of  Canal  tlreet,   and  the 
Bloxhams :    A  Novel.    By  Miss  Leslie. 
Published  by  Hart. 

6. — Leonard  Normandale:  or,  The  Three 

Brothers.  New- York:     Long  &  Brother. 

7. — Coin  Chart Mdnualy'w\}h  fac-similes  of 

all  coins  in  circulation.    Price  25  cents. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  for  sale  a  great  variety  of 

English  works ;   aU  the  new  publications 

of  northern  houses,  all  Magazines,  Reviews, 

Newspapers,  etc,  and  a  large  and  assorted 

stock  of  Stationery,  etc.,  etc.    22  Exchange 

Place,  Post  Office. 

5.— PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

1.  Discourse  before  the  Oraduating  Class 
of  the  College  of  Charleston.  Feb.,  1851. 
by  Prof.  J.  W .  Miles.  Our  interest  in  alma 
mater  makes  everything  relating  to  it  have 
a  peculiar  charm.     Like  everything  from  the 


putation  for  eloquence  and  brilliant  forensic  |  P«n^  ^J^J*  ^^es,  this  discourse  is  able  and 
talent  is  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  His 
conneption  with  the  great  Burr  case  is  a 
matter  of  deeply  interesting  history.  His 
papers,  entitled  the  "British  Spy,"  and  the 
*•  Life  of  ^Patrick  Henry,"  have  been  as 
much  reaa  as  any  works  of  the  a^e.  The 
published  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt  m  these 
volumes  are  among  the  most  attractive 
parts.  The  editor  says:  **I  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  woild  a  man  greatly  beloved 
for  his  social  virtues,  a  man  of  letters  and 
strong  literary  ambition,  a  public  fiinction- 
ary,  who  had  no  relish  for  politics,  and 
who  was  consequently  but  little  identified 
with  that  public  history  which,"  &c.  We 
may  at  another  time  present  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Wirt,  but  in  the  meanwhile  take  plea« 
sare  in  recommending  Mr.  Kennedy's  la 
bora. 


4.~BOOK8  FROM  J.  C.  MORGAN. 

l.^Irish  Confidences  and  Rebellion  of 
nOS.  By  Henry  M.  Field.  Published 
io  the  handsomest  style  of   Harper  and 


3.  The  Compromise,the  Constitution^  and 
the  Union.  This  is  from  the  Virginia  press, 
and  ably  discusbes  the  Compromise,  which 
it  regards  as  a  triumph  over  the  Soufh. 
However,  old  Virginia  herself,  in  her  Reso- 
luHont  the  other  day,  appears  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  counsels  us  to  oe  so  too— and,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  very  much  tired  of  the 
subject,  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical 
one.  By  the  way,  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  this  Review  is  quoted  as  •*/>>".  Bow's 
Commercial  Remew,"  If  the  printer's 
devil  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — we  may 
say,  fervently — *•  This  is  fame !'' 

3.  Maury's  Winde  and  Currents  of  the 
Sea ;  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Washing- 
ton Astronomical  Observations  for  18^. 
Feb.,  1851.  This  able  work  of  Lieut.  Mau- 
ry is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  of  over  100  pages, 
and  has  an  interest  for  every  scientific  man 
or  scholar  in  the  nation.  We  noticed  in  our 
last  the  author's  idea  of  die  atmosphere  and 
electricity. 
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4.  .Conscience  and  the  Corutitutio%  with 
remarks  on  the  recent  Speech  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  Slavery.  3y  M.  Stuart,  late 
Professor  at  Andover,  Mass.  Although  we 
could  find  much  to  controvert  and  oppose  in 
the  pamphlet,  yet  it  is  an  able  one,  and  in  the 
main  fair  and  just  towards  tlie  South.  The 
higher  law  finds  no  favor  with  the  author, 
which  has  subjected  him,  it  seems,  to  some 
northern  ostracism.  Of  the  South  he  says : 
"I  cannot  quit  without  adding  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  assumption,  that  every  slave- 
holder must  be  denied  the  tide  of  a  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  man, 
in  his  sober  senses,  can  believe  or  say  that 
there  are  no  Christians  in  the  South  who 
«re  owners  of  slaves.  There  are  tliousands 
of  masters  and  mistresses,  of  exemplary 
Chrisdan  lives  and  conversation."  We  re- 
joice the  Professor  has  discerned  this. 

5.  Shakspeare^M  Dramatic  Works,  Bos- 
ton edition:  Phillips  &  Sampson.  Each 
play  separately,  and  price  25  cents.  We 
nave  before  us  Nos.  35  and  36,  J>ar,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

KDITORIAL  NOTKS. 

We  regret  that  the  review  of  Gayarre's 
late  Hisiory  of  Louisiana^  which  we  pro- 
mised, is  not  ready.  As  it  will  be  quite 
lengthy  and  thorough,  we  have  preferred  to 
postpone  it  to  our  next.  A  New- York 
writer  says  of  Mr.  Gayarre : 

'*  In  the  luxury  of  his  pride  of  descrip- 
tion for  his  native  state,  you  select  the 
f patriotic  scholar.  His  sketcn  of  John  Law, 
rom  the  birth  of  this  schemer  at  Edinburg, 
to  his  death  at  Venire,  is  a  striking  morceau 
of  biography.  His  description  of  Bienville's 
landing,  is  no  Jess  effective  for  dramadc 
beauty." 

We  spoke  of  the  Illustrated  Mexican 
War,  by  Kendall,  of  the  Picayune,  in  our 
last: 

"Mr.  Kendall  was  most  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Carl  Nebel,  an  artist 
already  known  to  fame,  whose  knowledge 
of  topographical  engineering  and  long  resi- 
dence in  Mexico,  eminently  Qualified  him 
for  accomplishing  what  Kendall  required  to 
complete  his  magnificent  design.  Mr.  Ne- 
bel 18  a  German  by  birth,  and  completed 
his  collegiate  educauon,  including  engineer- 
ing, at  one  of  the  German  Universities — he 
further  perfected  himself  in  architecture 
and  drawing  in  Paris  and  Italy.  During  a 
residence  of  fifteen  years  in  Mexico,  he  pro- 
duced a  beautifully  illustrated  work  at  $100 
a  copy  .entitled  'A  Picturesque  and  Archneo- 
logical  Voyage  in  Mexico' — but  its  high  price 
makes  this  book  extremely  rare  in  America. 
Mr.  Nebel  is  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the 
warm  personal  friendship  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who,  as  a  compliment  to  him,  wrote 
the  preface  to  his  work  on  Mexico." 

In  our  February  number,  page  205,  we 
published  some  statistics  of  the  production 


'  and  coDBumption  of  Sugar^  which  had  ap- 
peared previously  in  the  leading  ioumals  of 
!  t*  ^     ^  •  1         1    J  clipped  out- 

,  1  try  were  erro- 

'  n  in  intended  aB 

a  %.  We  nodced 

it  ?ared,  and  our 

a  ;d  to  the  sub- 

j«  iture  of  **  La- 

f{  )roper  lo  reply 

u  ,  i  in  the  May 

number,  p.  564,  a  correct  and  comprehensive 
table  of  production  and  supply,  being  assured 
that  our  readers  could  not  be  led  astray 
by  a  single  statement,  considering  what  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  statistics  we  have  pub- 
lished for  five  years  upon  sugar. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  J.  W. 
Monette,  Historian  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  prepared  by  Professor  Forshey, 
must  remain  over  to  our  next,  as  also  seve- 
ral very  able  and  instructive  articles ;  among 
others,  one  on  the  "  Diseases  and  Insects 
pecuUar  to  the  cotton-plant." 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers. 
Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  the  *'  Writings 
ofBtsnop  of  England"  in  five  volumes,  but 
too  late  for  notice  this  month. — From  Mr. 
J.  L.  Jourdan,  sole  agent  for  Louisiana, 
"  Frosfs  Pictorial  History  of  North  Ame- 
rica,"— a  useful  and  interesting  work,  which 
we  will  notice  next  month.— From  Mr. 
Champomier,  his  valuable  "Sugar  State- 
ment for  1850-'5l." 

Those  of  OUT  advertisers  who  are  excluded 
this  month,  shall  have  a  full  equivalent  It  is 
an  accident-which  cannot  occur  again. 

Our  agents  everywhere  are  most  success- 
ful, and  we  are  truly  ^teful  for  the  wide 
sympathies  expressed  lor  the  Review  from 
every  quarter.  We  have  still  many  more  inn- 
provements  and  additions  in  progress,  and  if 
our  friends  will  all  stand  oy  us  through 
another  year,  we  pledge  them  a  work  not 
second  to  any  in  existence  of  the  kind,  and 
to  which  they  shall  be  able  to  ui^e  no  ob- 
jection. 

Those  indebted  on  old  accounts,  or  on  the 
new  year  now  beginning,  will  remember  us 
as  early  as  they  can.  Our  work  contains 
three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  it  did  the 
first  year,  and  is  four  times  more  expensive  to 
us,  without  additional  charge  to  subscribers. 

t'^The  February  number,  1851,  was 
sent  twice  by  mistake  to  many  subscribers. 
As  we  are  out  of  this  number,  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  us,  if  we  could  get 
some  of  them  bar  k.  Will  our  friends  favor 
us  with  the  number,  if  they  can  spare  it  7  We 
also  desire  August,  1849,  and  February,  1848 
—or  even  January  and  March,  1851.  Send 
by  mail,  and  we  will  give  the  value. 
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